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MONDAY,   APRIL   24,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  (J . 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  committee 
room,  224  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New 
Mexico)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Andr^.rson  (New  Mexico);  Glen  H. 
Taylor  (Idaho)  ;  Herbert  H.  Lehman  (New  York)  ;  Hugh  Butler 
(Nebraska)  ;  Guy  Cordon  (Oregon; ;  and  Zales  N.  Ecton  (Montana). 

Senator  Anderson.  The  hearing  will  be  in  order.  I  should  explain 
that  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  ill, 
and  his  physician  has  ordered  him  to  remain  in  bed.  Senator  Murray's 
wife  is  critically  ill  and  he  is  at  her  bedside.  Senator  Downey  is  him- 
self ill  at  Bethesda  Hospital,  and  Senator  McFarland  is  chairman  of 
the  crime  hearing,  so  that  those  members  of  the  committee  are  unable 
to  be  present.  I  am  hopeful  that  Senator  O'Mahoney  will  be  back 
before  this  hearing  closes. 

Senator  Butler.  I  would  like  to  say  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  our  side 
of  the  committee  Senator  Millikin  would  like  very  much  to  be  here 
but  he  has  been  attending  meetings  daily  on  the  social-security  bill 
since  late  January.  He  is  the  right  hand  of  Senator  George,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  possibly  make 
it,  so  he  is  not  present ;  but  he  will  read  the  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  On  March  3, 1950,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.  R.  331,  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union, 
and  this  measure  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  appropriate  action.  There  is  also  before  us  Senate 
bill  S.  2036  introduced  by  Senator  Kef auver  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cha- 
vez, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  Morse,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Tobey. 

I  will  direct  that  the  text  of  both  of  these  measures  appear  in  the 
record  at  this  point,  together  with  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  on  H.  R.  331. 

[H.  R.  331,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 
AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 

Be  it  enacted  Tjy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assemUed,  That  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  now 
embraced  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  including  a  distance  of  one  marine 
league  from  the  line  of  coast,  shall  become  the  State  of  Alaska  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, but  not  beyond  the  international  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  2.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  are  hereby  authorized  to  vote 
for  and  choose  delegates,  having  the  same  qualifications,  to  form  a  constitutional 
convention  in  said  Territory.  The  convention  shall  consist  of  twenty-six  dele- 
gates apportioned  among  the  several  judicial  divisions  of  Alaska  as  follows : 
First  judicial  division,  eight  delegates ;  second  judicial  division,  four  delegates ; 
third  judicial  division,  eight  delegates ;  fourth  judicial  division,  five  delegates ; 
and  one  delegate  to  be  chosen  at  large  from  the  entire  Territory. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
Act,  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  an  election  of  such  delegates  to  be  held  at  a 
time  designated  in  the  proclamation  within  eight  months  after  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  and  providing  also  for  preceding  primary  election  and  for  filings  by 
independent  or  nonparty  candidates,  which  proclamation  shall  be  issued  at  least 
two  months  prior  to  the  time  of  holding  said  primary  election  and  five  months 
before  the  date  of  election  of  such  delegates.  The  nomination,  filing,  and  election 
of  such  delegates  shall  be  conducted,  the  returns  made,  the  results  ascertained, 
and  the  certificates  of  persons  elected  to  such  convention  issued  in  the  same 
manner,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable  as  is  prescribed  by  the  laws  regulating  nomi- 
nations and  elections  of  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  so  elected  shall  meet  at  the  capital  of 
said  Territory  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  ninetieth  day  after  their  election, 
for  a  session  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  days,  and  after  organization  shall 
declare  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  that  they  adopt  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  whereupon  the  said  convention  shall  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government  for  the  proposed  State. 

The  constitution  shall  be  republican  in  form,  shall  make  no  distinction  in  civil 
or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Said  convention  shall  provide,  by  ordinance,  irrevocable  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said  State : 

First.  That  perfect  freedom  of  religious  worship  shall  be  secured,  and  that  no 
inhabitant  of  said  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account 
of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship. 

Second.  That  said  State  and  its  people  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever 
disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property,  the  title  to  which  is 
retained  in  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  all 
lands  lying  within  its  boundaries  owned  or  lield  by  any  Indians,  Aleuts,  or 
Eskimos  hereinafter  called  natives,  the  right  or  title  to  which  shall  have  been 
acquired  through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty,  and  that 
until  the  title  of  the  United  States  or  of  such  natives  shall  have  been  disposed 
of  or  extinguished  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  and 
under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State  upon  lands  or  propery  therein  be- 
longing to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  reserved 
for  its  use ;  but  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall 
preclude  the  said  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  and  other  property  are  taxed, 
any  lands  and  other  property  owned  or  held  by  any  native  outside  of  a  native 
reservation  unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  Congress. 

Third.  That  authority  is  granted  to  and  acknowledged  in  the  United  States 
for  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  as  provided  by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  as  are 
now  owned  by  the  United  States  and  held  for  military,  air,  naval,  or  coast  guard 
purposes,  whether  reserved  or  acquired  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  or 
exchange ;  saving,  however,  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the  right  to  serve  civil  or 
criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  reservations  in  suits  or  prose- 
cutions for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred,  or  crimes 
committeed  in  said  State,  but  outside  of  said  reservation ;  and  the  legislative 
assembly  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enact  any  law  necessary  and  proper  to 
give  effect  to  this  article. 

Fourth.  That  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  said  State  and  all  debts  owed  to  said  Territory  of  Alaska 
shall  be  collected  by  said  State. 

Fifth.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintpuance  of 
a  system  of  public  schools  M^hicli  shall  be  open  to  all  children  of  said  State  and 
free  from  sectarian  control. 
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Sixth.  That  all  provisions  of  this  Act  reserving  rights  or  powers  to  the  United 
States,  as  vpell  as  those  prescribing  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  grants  of  lands 
or  other  property  herein  made  to  said  State,  are  consented  to  fully  by  said  State 
and  its  people. 

Seventh.  That  the  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  without  said  State  shall  never  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  residents  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  of  Alaska  and  its  political  subdivisions,  respectively,  shall 
have  and  retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  title  to  which  is  now  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  any  of  the  subdivisions.  The  United  States  shall 
retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  it  now  has  title,  including 
public  lands,  except  as  provided  in  section  5  hereof. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  numbered  2.  16,  32,  and  36  in  each  township  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  are  hereby  granted  to  the  said  State  for  the  support  of  its  common  schools  ; 
and  section  33  in  each  township  in  the  Tanana  Valley  between  parallels  64  and 
65  north  latitude  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-second  degrees  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich)  are  granted 
to  said  State  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines : 
Provided,  That  where  settlement  with  a  view  to  homestead  entry  has  been  made 
upon  any  part  of  the  sections  granted  hereby  before  the  survey  thereof  in  the 
field,  or  where  the  same  may  have  been  sold  or  may  be  included  in  a  military  or 
other  reservation  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise  appropriated  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  are  subject  to  any  unextinguished  native 
rights,  or  are  wanting  or  fractional  in  quantity,  other  lands  may  be  selected  and 
appropriated  in  lieu  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1891  (26  Stat.  796;  43  U.  S.  C,  sec.  851).  The  right  of  lieu  selection  under  the 
Act  of  February  28, 1891,  supra,  shall  be  applicable  only  to  lands  within  the  same 
land  district  as  the  sections  granted  hereby :  Provided  further,  That  the  State 
may  not  select  in  any  one  township  land  which  together  with  land  previously 
acquired  under  this  section  will  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  surveyed  area  of 
such  township.  The  grant  of  sections  2,  16,  32,  36,  and  33  made  above  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Act  of  January  25,  1927  (44  Stat.  1026),  as  amended  May  2,  1982 
(47  Stat.  140;  43  U.  S.  C,  sec.  870).  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of  the  said  Act 
of  January  25,  1927,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "and  all  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  are  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

The  grants  of  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36  to  said  State,  within  national  forests 
now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  sections  in  said  State 
until  the  part  of  said  national  forests  embracing  any  of  said  sections  is  restored 
to  the  public  domain ;  but  said  granted  sections  shall  be  administered  as  a  part 
of  said  forest.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  such  proportion  of  the  moneys  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  from  said  national  forests  as  the  area  of  the  lands  granted  by  this 
section,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  bears  to  the  total  area  of  said  national 
forests,  the  areas  of  said  sections  when  unsurveyed  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  protraction  or  otherwise. 

Block  32,  and  the  structures  and  improvements  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Juneau 
are  granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  use  for  a  dwelling  for  the  Governor,  for  a 
State  museum,  and  for  park  and  recreational  purposes :  Provided,  That  if  at  any 
time  for  a  period  of  three  years  none  of  the  said  block  is  used  for  any  of  the 
specified  purposes,  the  block  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

The  following  grants  of  vacated,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  land  are 
hereby  made  for  internal  improvements  : 

For  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  public  buildings  heretofore  erected  in 
said  Territory  or  to  be  hereafter  erected  in  the  proposed  State,  three  hundred 
thousand  acres;  for  insane  asylums,  one  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  peniten- 
tiaries, one  hundred  thousand  acres  ;  for  schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  the  blind,  one  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  normal  schools,  two  hundred 
thousand  acres ;  for  State  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions,  one 
hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  homes  for  pioneer  residents,  one  hundred  thousand 
acres.  Lands  granted  for  the  foregoing  purposes  will  not  be  taken  from  lands 
included  within  a  military  or  other  reservation  of  the  United  States.  The  selec- 
tions provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made-  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  revised  statutes  2379  (48  U.  S.  C.  857). 

All  the  property  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  used 
in  connection  with  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the 
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fur  and  game  of  Alaska  is  hereby  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their  respective  territorial  limits, 
including  adjacent  waters. 

Grants  previously  made  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  are  hereby  confirmed  and 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  upon  its  admission.  No  grants,  other  than 
those  specified  in  this  Act,  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  reason  of 
its  becoming  or  being  a  State,  except  by  subsequent  legislation. 

The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  State,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  herein  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college, 
or  university. 

Five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  said 
State  which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  admission  of 
said  State  into  the  Union,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  incident  to  such 
sales,  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  State  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  within  said  State. 

Sec.  6.  After  a  constitution  and  State  government  have  been  formed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  convention  forming  the  same  shall 
provide  by  ordinance  for  submitting  said  constitution,  for  ratification  or  rejec-  • 
tion,  to  the  people  of  said  proposed  State  at  an  election  to  be  held  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  said  convention,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  seventy-five  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  days  from  the  date  of  its  adjournment,  at  which  election 
the  citizens  of  said  proposed  State  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  shall  vote  directly  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posed constitution  and  for  or  against  any  provisions  separately  submitted.  The 
returns  of  said  election  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  canvassed  by  the  canvassing  board  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the  canvass  of  votes  cast  in  general 
Territorial  elections,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  that  question  shall 
be  for  the  constitution,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  certify 
the  result  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  votes  cast  thereon  and  upon  separate  articles  and  propositions,  together 
with  a  copy  of  said  constitution,  articles,  propositions,  and  ordinances.  If  the 
constitution  and  government  of  said  proposed  State  are  republican  in  form, 
and  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  complied  with  in  the  formation 
thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  certify 
said  facts  to  the  Governor  of  said  Territory,  who  shall  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notification  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  issue  a 
proclamation  for  the  election  of  all  State  and  other  officers  provided  for  in  said 
constitution  including  members  of  the  State  legislature,  said  election  to  take 
place  not  earlier  than  two  months  nor  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
issuance  of  said  proclamation  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  constitutional  convention  shall  by  ordinance  provide  that  in 
case  of  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  people  and  in  case  the  President  of 
the  United  States  approves  the  same,  an  election  shall  be  held  at  the  time  named 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  said  Territory  hereinbefore  provided, 
at  which  election  officers  for  a  full  State  government,  including  a  governor, 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  one  Representative  and  tw^o  Senators  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  elected  at  large  from  said  State,  and  such 
other  officers  as  the  constitution  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  Alaska.  Unless  the  constitutional  convention  shall  by  ordinance  other- 
wise provide,  such  election,  and  an  antecedent  primary  election,  shall  be  held, 
and  the  returns  thereof  made,  canvassed,  and  certified  by  the  canvassing  board, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  as  is  now  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  nomination,  filing,  and  election,  and  canvass  and  certification  of  election  of 
Territorial  officers  and  members  of  the  Territorial  legislature.  When  such  State 
and  other  officers  and  members  of  the  State  legislature  and  a  Representative 
and  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be_so  elected  and  the 
returns  thereof  made,  canvassed,  and  certified  as  herein  provided,  the  Governor 
of  said  Territory  shall  certify  the  result  of  said  election  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  thereupon  immediately  issue  his  proclamation 
announcing  the  result  of  said  election  so  ascertained,  and  upon  the  issuance  of 
said  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  State  of  Alaska 
shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
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on  an  equal  footing  with  each  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  Repre- 
sentative and  Senators  from  said  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
so  elected  and  certified  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Representatives  and  Senators  therein.  Until  the  issuance  of  said 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  until  said  State  is  so 
admitted  into  the  Union  and  said  officers  are  elected  and  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  all  of  the  officers  of  said  Territory,  including 
the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  said  Territory,  shall  continue"  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  said  respective  offices  in  and  for  said  Territory. 

Upon  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  as  herein  provided  and  upon  election 
and  qualification  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  formed  in  pursuance  of 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  constitution,  said  officers  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  exercise  all  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective 
offices ;  and  all  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  throughout  said  State  except  as  modified  or  changed  by  this  Act,  or  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  as  thereafter  modified  or  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State.  All  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  not  locally  inapplicable 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  said  State  as  elsewhere  within  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Upon  admission  of  the  proposed  State  into  the  Union  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  Members  until  the 
expiration  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

Sec.  S.  The  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  elections 
provided  for  in  this  Act  and  of  the  convention,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
members  and  officers  and  employees  thereof  under  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  at  the  same  rates  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the  disbursements  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  establishment,  or  the  right,  owner- 
ship, and  authority  of  the  United  States  in  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  as 
now  or  hereafter  constituted;  but  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  all.  cases,  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  United  States  for  the  national  park,  as  now  or  hereafter  consti- 
tuted ;  saving,  however,  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal 
process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  park  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or 
on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred,  or  crimes  committed  in  said 
State,  but  outside  of  said  park ;  and  saving  further  to  the  said  State  the  right 
to  tax  persons  and  corporations,  their  franchises  and  property  on  the  lands 
included  in  said  park ;  and  saving  also  to  the  persons  residing  now  or  hereafter 
in  such  area  the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections  held  within  the  respective  political 
subdivisions  of  their  residence  in  which  the  park  is  situated. 

Sec.  10.  Said  State  when  admitted  as  provided  herein  shall  constitute  one 
judicial  district,  to  be  known  as  the  "district  of  Alaska."  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  shall  also  constitute  a  part  of  said  judicial  district,  and  the 
district  court  in  and  for  said  district  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses 
committed  within  the  boundaries  of  said  park.  All  fugitives  from  justice  taking 
refuge  in  said  park  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  refugees  from  justice 
found  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  shall  hold  one  term  at  Juneau,  one  term  at  Anchorage,  one  term  at 
Fairbanks,  and  one  term  at  Nome  each  year,  and  special  terms  may  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  in  said  district  as  the  judge  thereof  may  deem  expedient. 
The  said  district  shall,  for  judicial  purposes,  until  otherwise  provided,  be 
attached  to  the  ninth  judicial  circuit.  There  shall  be  appointed  for  said  district 
one  district  judge,  one  United  States  attorney,  and  such  assistant  United  States 
attorneys,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  may  determine,  and  one  United  States  marshal  with  such  number  of 
deputies  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  regular  and  special  terms  of  said  court  shall  be  held  at  the  times  designated 
by  the  judge  thereof,  and  the  judge  is  authorized  to  summon  grand  juries  when- 
ever tlie  public  business  shall  require.  The  district  court  for  said  district, 
and  the  judge  thereof,  shall  possess  the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  and 
perform  the  same  duties  as  are  held,  exercised,  and  performed  by  other  district 
courts  and  judges  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  governed 
by  the  same  laws  and  regulations. 
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The  United  States  attorney  and  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  tlie  United 
States  marslaal  and  the  deputy  United  States  marshals,  the  clerk  and  his 
deputies,  assistants  and  employees,  the  stenographers  of  the  district  court  of 
said  district,  and  all  other  officers  and  persons  performing  duties  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  therein,  shall  severally  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the 
duties  lawfully  required  to  be  performed  by  similar  officers  in  other  districts 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  for  the  services  they  may  perfonm,  receive 
the  same  fees  and  compensation  with  allowances  now  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
officers  performing  similar  service  for  the  United  States  in  other  districts  of 
the  United  States. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  United  States  district  judge, 
United  States  attorney,  tFnited  States  marshal,  or  clerk  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  unless  such  person  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  Alaska  at  least  three  years  immediately  prior  to  date  of  appointment. 

Sec.  11.  No  writ,  action,  indictment,  cause,  or  proceeding  pending  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  on  the  date  when  said  Territory  shall  become 
a  State,  and  no  case  pending  in  an  appellate  court  upon  appeal  from  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  time  said  Territory  shall  become  a  State, 
shall  abate  by  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  but  the  same 
shall  be  transferred  and  proceeded  with  as  hereinafter  provided. 

All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  criminal  offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or 
been  committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  said  State,  but  as  to  which  no  suit, 
action,  or  prosecution  shall  be  pending  at  the  date  of  such  admission,  shall  be 
subject  to  prosecution  in  the  appropriate  State  courts  or  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  in  like  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and 
with  like  right  of  appellate  review,  as  if  said  State  had  been  created  and  said 
courts  had  been  established  prior  to  the  accrual  of  said  causes  of  action  or  the 
commission  of  such  offenses ;  and  such  of  said  criminal  offenses  as  shall  have  been 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Territory  shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the 
appropriate  courts  of  said  State,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  committed  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  12.  All  appeals  and  writs  of  error  taken  from  the  District  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  previous  to  the  admission 
of  Alaska  as  a  State,  shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  determination  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  passed.  All  cases  in  which  final  judgment  has  been  rendered 
in  such  district  court,  and  in  viiich  ay^peals  or  writs  of  error  might  be  had  except 
for  the  admission  of  such  State,  may  still  be  sued  out,  taken,  and  prosecuted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  under  the  provisions  of  then  existing  law,  and  there 
held  and  determined  in  like  manner ;  and  in  either  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  event  of 
reversal,  shall  remand  the  said  cause  to  either  the  State  supreme  court  or  other 
final  appellate  court  of  said  State,  or  the  United  States  district  court  for  said 
district,  as  the  case  may  require :  Provided,  That  the  time  allowed  by  existing 
law  for  appeals  and  writs  of  error  from  the  district  court  for  said  Territory  shall 
not  be  enlarged  thereby,  and  all  appeals  and  writs  of  error  not  sued  out  from  the 
final  judgments  of  said  court  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  such  State  shall  be 
taken  within  six  months  from  such  time. 

Sec.  13.  All  causes  pending  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  which  are  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  for  final  disposition. 
All  other  causes  pending  in  the  district  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  State 
court  of  Alaska.  All  final  judgments  and  decrees  rendered  upon  such  transferred 
cases  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  by  law  with  reference  to 
the  judgments  and  decrees  in  existing  United  States  district  courts. 

Sec.  14.  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  pending  or  determined  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  not  transferred  to  tlie  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  created  by  said  State,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  suc- 
■cessor  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  cases  not 
;so  transferred  and,  as  such,  shall  take  and  retain  custody  of  all  records,  dockets. 
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journals,  and  flies  of  such  courts  pertaining  to  such  cases.  The  files  and  papers 
in  all  cases  so  transferred  to  the  United  States  district  court,  together  with  a 
transcript  of  all  book  entries  to  complete  the  record  in  such  particular  cases  so 
transferred,  shall  be  in  like  manner  transferred  to  said  district  court. 

Sec.  15.  All  cases  pending  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at 
the  time  said  Territory  becomes  a  State  not  transferred  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  determined  by 
the  courts  created  by  said  State,  with  the  right  to  prosecute  appeals  or  writs  of 
error  to  the  appellate  courts  created  by  said  State,  and  also  with  the  same  right 
to  prosecute  appeals  or  writs  of  error  from  the  final  determination  in  said  causes 
made  by  the  court  of  last  resort  created  by  such  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  as  now  provided  by  law  for  appeals  and  writs  of  error  from 
the  court  of  last  resort  of  a  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
whether  passed  by  the  legislature  of  said  Territory  or  by  Congress,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March  3,  1950. 

Attest :  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk. 


[H.  Rept.  No.  255,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  331)  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows  : 

Page  4,  after  line  10,  insert  a  new  paragraph,  reading  as  follows  : 

"Third.  That  authority  is  granted  to  and  acknowledged  in  the  United  States 
for  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  as  provided  by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  parcels  of  land  as  are 
now  owned  by  the  United  States  and  held  for  military,  air,  naval,  or  coast  guard 
purposes,  whether  reserved  or  acquired  by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  or 
exchange ;  saving,  however,  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the  right  to  serve  civil  or 
criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  reservations  in  suits  or  prose- 
cutions for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred,  or  crimes  com- 
mitted in  said  State,  but  outside  of  said  reservation ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  enact  any  law  necessary  and  proper  to  give  effect  to 
this  article ;  and" 

Change  the  present  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  paragraphs  on  page  4  to 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  paragraphs,  respectivelj'. 

Page  5,  line  21,  after  the  word  "sold",  insert  the  words :  "or  may  be  included 
in  a  military  or  other  reservation  of  the  United  States." 

Page  7,  line  13,  after  the  words  "The  following  grants  of",  insert  the  following 
words :  "vacated,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public." 

Page  7,  line  24,  after  the  word  "acres."  add  the  words :  "Lands  granted  for 
the  foregoing  purposes  will  not  be  taken  from  land  included  within  a  military  or 
other  reservation  of  the  United  States. 

"The  selection  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  Revised  Statutes  2379  (43  U.  S.  C,  sec.  857)." 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  BILL 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  asked  for  statehood.  At  a  plebiscite  held  in  1946, 
the  vote  was  approximately  3  to  2  in  favor  of  statehood.  Alaskans,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  want  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  go  with  citizenship  in  the 
continental  United  States ;  they  want  to  participate  in  Presidential  elections,  to 
s,end  voting  representatives  to  the  Congress,  to  enjoy  full  legislative  powers,  to 
be  eligible  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  As  American  citizens,  their  plea 
for  statehood  deserves  earnest  consideration,  particularly  in  view  of  the  basic 
American  principle  of  self-government  for  groups  under  the  American  flag,  and 
because  Alaskans  are  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  early  pioneers,  courageous 
and  individualistic.  We  should  be  proud  to  welcome  them  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  the  continental  United  States. 

If  statehood  were  granted  to  Alaska,  it  would  benefit  not  merely  the  people  of 
Alaska.     Actually,  statehood  would  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the  interests  of 
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the  people  of  the  United  States.  World  War  II  has  emphasized  Alaska's  strate- 
gic location,  and  has  reminded  us  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell's  statement  that :  "He  who 
holds  Alaska  holds  the  world."  Alaska  was  the  only  part  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent to  be  invaded  during  World  War  II.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  American 
Continent  that  reaches  into  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Across  a  narrow  strip  of 
water,  Siberia  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Alaska  lies  on  the  great-circle 
route  to  the  Orient.  Its  Pacific-coast  line  is  longer  than  that  of  the  three  Pacific 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  ahd  Washington.  It  is  America's  last  frontier. 
Surely  in  the  present  uneasy  state  of  world  affairs,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  to  have  Alaska  fully  developed  and  populated.  Because  it  was  not, 
at  the  time  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  was  required  to  spend  about  25 
times  the  amount  originally  paid  for  Alaska  for  defense  purposes  alone. 

Alaska's  importance  to  the  United  States  does  not  rest  alone  on  military  con- 
siderations. Its  vast  resources  are  far  from  fully  developed.  They  have  hardly 
been  touched.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  undeveloped  resources  which  our  ijeople 
will  need.  New  methods  of  processing-  are  continually  being  found,  opening  the 
way  for  the  profitable  marketing  of  species  wliich  could  not  be  used  before ;  new 
uses  are  being  found  for  former  waste  products ;  the  building  up  of  air  cargo 
transportation  will  make  it  possible  to  sliip  fresh  and  frozen  fish  and  sea  food 
directly  from  Alaska  to  points  in  the  States  which  cannot  be  reached  in  time  by 
other  transportation.  Alaska  is  rich  in  furs  and  hides  and  minerals.  Investiga- 
tion has  shown  undeveloped  oil  reserves.  Alaska's  forests  have  hardly  begun  to 
be  used  commercially.  Especially  in  southeastern  Alaska,  little  save  capital  and 
initiative  is  required  to  build  up  a  vast  industry — lumber  mills,  pulp  ^nd  paper 
mills,  furniture  factories,  and  craft  mills  of  various  kinds.  Remembering  the 
crucial  paper  and  newsprint  shortage  during  the  recent  war,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  how  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  United  States  that  this  timber  re- 
source be  put  to  productive  use.  Alaska  offers  tremendous  possibilities  for  hydro- 
electric power.  The  climatic  conditions  and  the  soil  of  certain  parts  of  Alaska 
have  proved  highly  suitable  for  experimentation  in  the  development  of  new 
species  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  offers  vast  new  areas  for  experimentation  in 
pushing  northward  the  possible  limits  of  agriculture,  and  for  increasing  the 
sources  of  food  supply  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  world  population  expanding  at 
an  almost  unbelievable  rate. 

The  scenic  delights  of  Alaska  are  known  to  few  tourists  so  far,  largely  because 
of  still  inadequate  transportation  facilities  to  and  within  the  Territory,  and  of  a 
shortage  of  tourist  accommodations.  Yet  Alaska  offers  year-round  activities  for 
the  tourist.  The  opportunities  for  skiing,  mountain  climbing,  and  hunting,  for 
example,  let  alone  the  scenery,  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  what  the  prewar 
tourist  went  far  to  find  in  Europe. 

Admitting  Alaska  to  statehood  will  have  great  significance  from  an  interna- 
tional standpoint,  as  indicating  that  the  United  States  puts  into  practice  what 
it  preaches  about  self-determination.  It  will  be  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
fulfillment,  with  respect  to  Alaska,  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  an  administering  power  of  a  non- 
self-governing  Territory,  "to  develop  self-government,  to  take  due  account  of 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  progressive 
development  of  their  free  political  institutions,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  Territory  and  its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advance- 
ment." 

Alaska,  by  the  standards  of  the  Charter,  is  undeniably  ready  for  statehood. 
We  know  that  the  people  of  Alaska  want  it.  A  Gallup  poll  dated  March  1,  1949, 
indicated  that  6S  percent  of  the  voting  public  on  the  mainland,  from  which  new 
settlers  will  go  to  Alaska,  favored  it.  As  for  the  development  of  their  free  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  the  stage  of  their  advancement,  Alaskans  have  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  on  this  score. 

Alaska  has  served  a  long  period  of  tutelage  in  a  Territorial  status,  longer 
than  all  but  four  of  the  States.  It  belonged  to  the  United  States  for  17  years 
from  1867  to  1884,  before  even  a  temporary  form  of  government  was  provided 
for  it.  The  first  criminal  code  was  not  enacted  until  1899,  and  the  first  civil  code 
was  not  enacted  until  1900.  It  has  been  since  1912  only  that  Alaska  has  had  its 
own  legislature  popularly  elected.  The  powers  of  that  legislature  have  been 
restricted  by  provisions  of  the  Organic  Act,  enacted  in  that  year  and  never 
thoroughly  revised  to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions  in  the  Territory.  The 
legislature  may  not  authorize  bonded  indebtedness  or  create  any  debt ;  it  may 
not  alter,  amend,  repeal,  or  modify  the  fish  and  game  laws  passed  by  Congress; 
the  amount  of  general  property  taxes  which  may  be  levied  is  fixed  by  Congress 
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instead  of  by  the  local  legislature ;  it  may  not  provide  for  county  government 
within  Alaska  without  congressional  approval.  Within  the  limitations  of  that 
act,  Alaska  has  enacted  much  progressive  legislation.  It  granted  women  suf- 
frage 6  years  before  women  were  permitted  to  vote  in  the  States.  It  has  many 
beneficial  labor  laws  on  its  statute  books — an  8-hour  workday  law,  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  It  has  very  generous  provisions  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits. It  has  tried  to  speed  the  development  of  its  resources  by  creating  Territorial 
agencies  designed  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  persons  interested  in  settling 
and  investing  in  Alaska.  It  has  met  and  dealt  as  capably  as  was  possible  with 
health  and  housing  problems. 

Statehood  is  not  a  new  notion  in  connection  with  Alaska.  Alaskans  have 
been  asking  for  it  for  many,  many  years  in  the  best  frontier  tradition;  For 
m.any  years  statehood  bills  have  been  regularly  introduced  into  Congress  with- 
out making  any  headway.  In  recent  years,  however,  as  more  and  more  conti- 
nental Americans  have  become  conscious  of  Alaska  and  as  Alaska's  population 
has  increased  by  an  influx  of  settlers  from  the  continental  United  States,  more 
serious  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  admitting  Alaska  into 
the  Union.  During  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of  statehood  in  Washington 
during  April  1947,  and  in  Alaska  at  Anchorage,  Seward,  Fairbanks,  Point  Barrow, 
Nome,  Kodiak,  Cordova,  Juneau,  Petersburg,  Wrangell,  and  Ketchikan  at  the  end 
of  August  and  during  September  of  that  year.  The  hearings  served  to  impress 
the  committee  with  the  importance  of  Alaska  and  its  resources  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  convince  the  committee  that  only  by  granting  statehood,  which 
Alaska  well  deserves,  can  these  resources  be  developed  to  the  fullest  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

A  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  permanent  inhabitants  of  Alaska  will  fol- 
low statehood.  This  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  investment  capital  available 
and  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  These  are  essential  for  Alaska's  devel- 
opment and  they  cannot  be  brought  about  except  by  statehood.  Persons  who 
settle  in  Alaska  will  come  largely  from  the  continental  United  States  and  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  consider  permanent  residence  if  their  political,  social,  and 
economic  opportunities  there  are  at  least  the  equivalent  of  those  they  enjoyed 
in  the  States  of  their  origin. 

Statehood  will  mean  that  Alaska  will  have  a  State  constittition  drafted  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  Alaska,  just  as  the  State  constitutions  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  States,  rather  than  an  organic  act  outmoded  in  most  of 
its  provisions,  and  not  tailor-made  for  Alaska  when  first  enacted. 

Under  statehood,  Alaska  will  automatically  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act,  so  that  an  adequate  network  of  roads  may  be 
constructed  and  maintained,  linking  the  centers  of  trade  with  outlying  districts 
and  acting  as  an  incentive  to  larger  communities.  It  Will  also  become  automat- 
ically entitled  to  benefits  under  other  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs  that  are 
carried  on  in  the  States  in  contradistinction  to  its  experience  as  a  Territory, 
when  it  either  did  not  become  entitled  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Highway 
Aid  Act,  or  waited  for  years  for  extension  of  such  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Adams  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  for  agricultural  development. 

As  a  State,  Alaska  will  be  entitled  to  two  Senators  and  one  Representative 
with  the  right  to  vote  on  legislation,  in  contrast  to  the  present  arrangement,  under 
which  Alaska  sends  a  voteless  Delegate  to  Congress.  Voting  representation  in 
Congress  would  assure  Alaska  that  its  needs  were  effectively  made  known,  and 
would  bring  to  Congress  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Alaska,  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  And  as  citizens  of  a  State,  the  people  of  Alaska  would 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  national  elections. 

Under  statehood,  Alaska's  judiciary  and  police-force  system  will  be  revised,  and 
be  adapted  to  the  physical  conditions  of  Alaska. 

Not  all  the  testimony  before  the  committee  was  in  favor  of  statehood,  although 
the  preponderance  was.  The  chief  argument  of  those  opposed  to  statehood  now 
was  that  Alaska  could  not  support  the  cost  of  statehood.  This  cost,  over  and 
above  what  Alaska  now  pays  for  its  Territorial  government,  was  estimated  at 
$1,645,000  by  the  proponents  of  statehood,  and  at  $5,857,500  by  the  opponents. 
Among  the  additional  expenses  which  Alaska  would  have  to  bear  are  the  salaries 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  Alaska,  all,  instead  of  part  of,  the  costs 
of  the  legislature,  the  State  court  system,  the  fishery  administration,  and  the 
care  of  the  insane. 
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Alaska  as  a  State  would  be  permitted  to  borrow  for  State  purposes,  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  people  of  Alaska  ;  this  practice  is  a  common  one  among  the  States 
now,  and  is  a  well-recognized  means  of  raising  money  for  pviblic  improvements 
and  governmental  expenses,  although  under  the  organic  act  it  is  forbidden  to  the 
Territory.  Alaska  is  willing  and  able  to  raise  necessary  revenues  to  support 
statehood.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  very  recent  enactment  by  the  Territorial 
legislature  of  an  income  tax  on  personal  and  corporate  income,  at  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  levy,  and  a  general  property  tax,  the  first  such  taxes  in 
Alaska's  history.  History  has  shown  that  upon  becoming  States,  the  Territories 
were  able  to  meet  their  financial  responsibilities.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Alaska  will  differ  from  other  Territories  in  this  respect. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  all  Federal  services  and  activities  will  not 
cease  with  statehood,  any  more  than  they  have  ceased  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Expenses  of  activities  which  are  peculiarly  the  problem  of  local  admin- 
istration, such  as  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  running  of  the  Government,  will 
be  shifted  to  the  State,  but  the  Federal-aid  programs  will  continue. 

The  opponents  of  statehood  now  also  cite  the  smallness  of  Alaska's  popula- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  population  is  small,  in  relation  to  Alaska's  vast  area. 
However,  12  States — Arkansas,  Florida,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wyoming, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Montana,  North  Daktota,  and  Nebraska — had  smaller 
populations  than  Alaska  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Moreover,  historically 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  population  through  settlement  upon  admission 
of  a  Territory  to  statehood. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  fact  that  Alaska,  as  a  noncontiguous  area, 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  United  States  to  have  the  same  interests.  But  the 
major  cities  of  Alaska  are  by  now  so  linked  by  air  and  radio  to  the  United 
States  that  they-  are  for  practical  purposes  closer  to  the  States  than  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  were  to  Washington  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States ; 
thus  the  opposition  to  statehood  based  upon  Alaska's  noncontiguity  has  little 
merit. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  all  the  issues  connected  with  Alaska  will  be 
solved  by  statehood.  The  aboriginal  possessory-claims  problem,  for  example, 
will  remain.  In  1884  (23  Stat.  26),  Congress  expressed  the  policy  that  the 
Alaska  natives  were  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  possessory  rights ;  in  1936 
(49  Stat.  1250),  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
as  an  Indian  reservation  any  area  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  Indians  and  Eskimos,  or  any  other  public  lands  actually  occupied 
by  them  within  Alaska.  The  reservation  program  being  followed  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  1936  act  has  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  persons 
who  feel  that  the  setting  aside  of  vast  areas  is  detrimental  to  the  development 
of  Alaska.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  no  legislative  authority  for 
the  extinguishment  of  any  possessory  claim  which  may  be  found  to  be  valid,  or 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  for  such  extinguishment.  The  matter  will 
have  to  be  handled  by  special  legislation.  Statehood  for  Alaska  would  neither 
advance  nor  hinder  solution  of  this  problem,  and  therefore  its  existence  is  not 
regarded  by  the  committee  as  an  effective  bar  to  statehood. 

There  also  remains  the  question  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  its  role  if  Alaska 
becomes  a  State.  The  role  which  the  railroad  was  designed  to  play  in  the 
development  and  settlement  of  the  Territory  is  equally  important  for  Alaska 
as  a  State.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  or  impracticable  in  the  continuing 
operation  of  the  railroad  by  the  Federal  Government,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  Alaska.  For  the  present,  while  transportation  facilities  are  so 
essential,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  railroad  to  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  for  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Stiates  that  military  car.i?o  con- 
tinue to  be  hauled  by  the  railroad  without  interruption.  However,  as  Alaska,  the 
State,  develops,  and  more  capital  comes  to  be  invested  there,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  it  will  be  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
sell  the  railroad  to  private  interests,  with  safeguards  to  protect  the  Federal 
military  interest.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  native  possessory  claims, 
the  existence  of  the  problem  should  not  bar  Alaska  from  statehood. 

Tlie  tradition  of  self-determination  and  self-government  is  a  strong  American 
tradition.  The  people  of  Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
admission  of  Alaska  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  compiled  at  the  hearings  in  Washington  and  Alaska, 
the  committee  has  made  the  following  findings  of  fact,  which  support  the  con- 
clusion stated  above,  that  Alaska  is  ready  for  statehood  and  should  be  granted 
statehood  now. 
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FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

1.  The  population  of  Alaska  was  recorded  in  the  1940  census  as  72,524  persons. 
At  that  time,  54  percent  of  the  population  was  of  "white."  as  distinguished  from 
"native"  stocks.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  these  white  persons  were  born  in  Alaska. 
In  the  years  since  then.  Alaska's  permanent  population  has  steadily  increased 
with  estimates  now  placing  it  anywhere  from  95,000  to  105,000,  with  the  Ameri- 
can-born white  population  estimated  at  approximately  two-thirds.  Even  in 
terms  of  the  1940  census  figure,  Alaska's  population  exceeds  that  of  12  of  the 
continental  territories  at  the  time  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union  as  States. 
The  population  has  increased  by  over  1,000  persons  every  year  since  1930,  and  by 
some  2,000  persons  every  year  since  1940. 

2.  The  Legislature  of  Alaska  in  1945  authorized  the  submission  to  the  voters 
of  the  Territory,  at  the  next  general  election,  the  question  whether  Alaska  should 
become  a  State.  At  the  general  election  held  in  October  1946,  16,384  persons,  or 
17  percent  of  the  population,  voted.  Taking  the  percentage  of  the  votes  cast 
in  1946  as  compared  to  the  population  figure  of  the  1940  census,  Alaska's  per- 
centage was  23  percent,  which  betters  the  showing  of  18  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  equals  that  of  two  States.  The  vote  was  approximately  3  to  2 
in  favor  of  statehood.  The  1945,  1947,  and  1949  legislatures  passed  memorials 
to  Congress  asking  for  statehood. 

3.  This  expression  of  popular  sentiment  was  preceded  by  widespread  publicity 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  statehood,  of  the  additional  burdens  that 
would  be  placed  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  the  advantages  that  would 
come  to  them  through  statehood.  The  Alaska  Statehood  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  November  1945,  its  members  being  persons  of  varying  views  on  the 
statehood  issue  but  all  interested  in  informing  the  voters  of  the  pros  and  cons, 
in  preparation  for  the  October  1946  election.  A  supplement  on  statehood,  pre- 
pared by  the  association,  was  inserted  in  the  regular  edition  of  Alaska  news- 
papers and  circulated  to  their  readers.  A  Gallup  poll  reported  in  March  1949 
that  68  percent  of  the  American  voting  public  favored  Alaska  statehood.  25 
percent  were  undecided,  and  7  percent  opposed. 

4.  Alaska's  commercial  ties  are  with  the  continental  United  States.  By  the 
end  of  1944,  the  volume  of  trade  between  these  two  areas  since  1906  had  a 
value  of  almost  $4,000,000,000.  More  than  $2,500,000,000  represented  the  value 
of  Alaska's  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  fish  products,  fresh,  frozen,  canned, 
and  preserved ;  animal  products ;  furs ;  mineral  products ;  and  wood  and  lumber 
products.  The  continental  United  States  shipments  to  Alaska  included  animals 
and  animal  products ;  foods  and  beverages ;  textiles  ;  paper  ;  nonmetallic  minerals, 
machinery,  and  vehicles ;  chemicals  and  related  products ;  petroleum ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  such  as  household  and  personal  effects,  musical  instruments, 
toys,  etc. 

5.  The  organic  act  provides  that  no  incorporated  town  or  municipality  shall  levy 
any  tax  for  any  purpose  in  excess  of  3  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  within  the  town  in  any  1  year,  and  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for 
Territorial  purposes  in  excess  of  2  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property 
therein  in  any  1  year.  It  also  provides  that  the  Territory  may  not  borrow  money 
in  the  name  of  the  Territory  or  any  municipal  division  thereof,  or  pledge  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  any  loan,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

6.  In  1900,  Congress  enacted  a  Trades  and  Occupation  License  Tax  Act  for  the 
Territory ;  it  has  not  been  revised  since  that  time.  The  organic  act  expressly 
denies  to  the  Territorial  legislature  the  authority  to  alter,  amend,  modify,  or 
repeal  it.  Only  the  following  businesses  and  trades  are  covered  by  this  law: 
Abstract  offices,  banks,  boarding  houses,  brokers,  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
breweries,  bottling  works,  cigar  manufacturers,  cigar  stores,  drug  stores,  pub- 
lic docks,  wharves  and  warehouses,  electric-light  plants,  fisheries,  freight  and 
ijassenger  transportation  lines  propelled  by  mechanical  power  and  river  and  lake 
steamers,  gas  plants,  hotels,  public  halls,  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  .lewelers, 
qtiartz  mills,  mercantile  establishments,  meat  markets,  manufactories,  itinerant 
physicians,  planing  mills,  pawnbrokers,  peddlers,  patent-medicine  vendors,  rail- 
roads, restaurants,  real-estate  dealers,  ships,  sawmills,  steam  ferries,  toll  road 
or  ti-ail,  tobacconists,  tramways,  transfer  companies,  taxidermists,  theaters, 
waterworks.  Many  of  Alaska's  businesses,  such  as  oil,  airline,  and  construction 
companies,  are  not  covered  by  the  tax  law  at  all.  Moreover,  in  many  instances, 
the  tax  required  to  be  paid  by  those  businesses  which  are  covered  bears  no  relation 
to  the  volume  of  business  done ;  for  example,  electric-light  plants  pay  a  flat  tax 
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of  $300  per  annum,  restavirants  pay  a  flat  tax  of  $15  per  annum,  and  waterworks 
pay  a  flat  tax  of  $50  per  annum.  These  taxes  are  ridiculously  small.  Even  in  the 
case  of  those  businesses  whose  tax  is  stated  in  terms  of  volume  of  business,  the 
figure  is  extremely  low ;  for  example,  the  tax  for  mercantile  establishments  ranges 
from  $10  for  those  doing  a  business  of  less  than  $4,000  per  annum  to  $500  for 
those  doing  a  business  of  $100,000  per  annum. 

7.  The  Territory  has,  in  a  haphazard  maner,  levied  taxes  upon  some  occupations 
not  covered  by  the  Federal  law,  as,  for  instance,  the  practice  of  law,  dentistry,, 
and  optometry ;  on  bakeries ;  employment  agencies ;  telephone  companies ; 
laundries.  It  has  also  supplemented  the  Federal  law  on  mercantile  establish- 
ments by  providing  a  tax  for  those  doing  more  than  $100,000  of  business  per 
annum. 

8.  Alaska  recently  enacted  both  an  income  tax  and  a  general  property  tax.  In 
addition,  residents  pay  a  school  tax  of  $5  annually. 

9.  During  the  fiscal  year  1948  the  following  tax  revenues  were  produced  from 
the  following  sources,  under  laws  enacted  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  : 


Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

$985, 113.  67 

775,  534.  67 
688,  079.  53 
166,  666. 16 
233,  782.  85 
214,  600. 00 
167, 080.  50 

212, 183.  52 

25.58 

20.09 
17.83 
4.31 
5.80 
5.56 
4.32 

5.50 

All  other  taxes.  

$426, 833. 36 

11.06- 

Salmon  canneries  pack 
tax                 

Subtotal 

Gross  sales,  services,  etc. 
(veterans'  fund) 

Total 

3, 859,  874.  26 
1, 893, 654. 19 

100.  oa 

Mines  and  mining 

Fish-trap  licenses 

5,  753,  528. 45 

100. 00 

Salmon  canneries  net  in- 
come tax               

10.  The  proceeds  of  the  occupation  and  trade-license  taxes  levied  by  the  Fed- 
eral law  of  1900  are  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  but  are  disbursed, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  for  construction  and  repair  o£  roads, 
school  maintenance,  and  relief  of  the  indigent  in  the  Territory.  These  revenues 
are  known  as  the  Alaska  fund.  Receipts  from  this  source,  raised  by  a  Federal 
law  but  expended  in  the  Territory,  totaled  $196,348.50  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
This  figure  is  in  addition  to  the  total  of  the  taxes  raised  under  Territorial  law. 

11.  Alaskans  pay  a  Federal  income  tax.  Payments  made  by  Alaskans  have 
risen  steadily  since  1986,  reaching  a  peak  of  $16,571,712.71  in  1945.  In  1944  the 
per  capita  tax  figure  for  Alaska  was  $200 ;  more  than  half  the  States  paid  less 
than  that  per  capita.  Collections  from  Alaska  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  deposit  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  including  income  tax  and  other 
revenues,  totaled  $18,891,145  for  the  1948  fiscal  year.  This  figure  does  not 
include  income-tax  payments  by  corporations  doing  business  in  Alaska  with  head- 
quarters in  the  States  ;  these  payments  are  credited  elsewhere. 

12.  The  number  of  employed  workers  in  Alaska  in  1938  was  estimated  by 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  to  be  50,000 ;  a  figure  which  rose  during  the  war 
years  to  77,695  in  1943,  although  it  decreased  slightly,  to  70,295.  in  1944. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  35,000  additional  workers  come  to  Alaska  for  employ- 
ment by  the  seasonal  industries. 

13.  The  Alaska  Development  Board,  created  by  the  Territorial  legislature  in 
1945,  has  given  assistance  to  new  industries  in  the  Territory,  to  develop  re- 
sources and  create  new  employment  opportunities.  Among  other  activities,  it 
has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  a  factory  to  produce 
birch  veneer,  assisted  tourist  concerns,  and  studied  the  possibilities  of  setting 
up  a  creosoting  plant  and  various  methods  for  utilization  of  flsher.v  byproducts. 
It  has  published  informational  material  on  trade,  industry,  farming,  raising  of 
livestock,  fur  farming,  and  tourist-lodging  development  thi-ough  11  separate 
pamphlets. 

14.  During  1947,  the  Alaska  fishery  industry,  in  all,  produced  317,482,383 
pounds,  with  a  wholesale  value  of  $107,166,931,  an  increase  of  about  31  percent 
in  value  over  the  preceding  year  and  a  decrease  of  less  than  1  percent  in  volume. 
Fisliery  products  included  salmon,  halibut,  shrimp,  herring,  clams,  crabs,  oysters, 
and  various  miscellaneous  species. 

15.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  commercial  fisheries  during  1947 
was  27,253,  of  which  total  15,843  were  white,  7,329  natives,  3,888  Filipinos,  64 
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IMegroes,  40  Chinese,  40  Japanese,  and  43  were  unclassified ;  tlie  total  employed 
was  937  less  than  in  1946. 

16.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  salmon  canneries  were  operated  in  1947.  The 
salmon  pack  was  valued  at  $88,672,301,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  percent  over  the 
1946  pack  in  value ;  quantity  increased  about  9  percent. 

17.  In  1946  the  Alaska  Development  Board  reported  the  following  trades, 
professions,  and  services  being  practiced  and  supplied  in  Alaska :  Accounting, 
advertising,  airplane  repair  and  instruction,  amusements,  ^irchitecture,  auto  sales 
and  service,  bakeries,  banking,  barbering.  bars,  beauty  shops,  beer  parlors,  book 
stores,  bottling  works,  broadcasting,  building  materials,  cafes,  candy,  carbonated 
beverages,  cleaners,  clothing,  coal,  cold  storage,  collections,  curios,  contractors, 
dairy,  dentists,  doctors,  drugs,  electrical  supplies,  engineering,  express,  florists, 
fisheries,  furniture,  furs,  garages,  garbage  collection,  general  stores,  gifts, 
groceries,  hardware,  hospitals,  hotels,  ice,  ice  cream,  insurance,  janitors,  jewelry, 
laundry,  liquor,  logging,  lumber,  machine  shops,  mail  order,  marine  engines, 
marine  ways,  marine  repair,  meat,  mines,  mortuary,  music,  newspapers,  night 
clubs,  novelties,  oil,  olfice  equipment,  optical,  oxygen  plant,  paints,  photography, 
plumbing,  pool  rooms,  poultry,  printing,  publishing,  radio,  real  estate,  research, 
restaurants,  sawmills,  second-hand  stores,  service  stations,  shoes,  shoe  repair, 
shopping  service,  stationery,  steam  baths,  stenography,  storage,  tailoring,  theater, 
tobacconist,  transfer,  transportation,  undertakers,  welding,  well  drilling,  wood- 
yards. 

18.  During  the  last  year  alone,  138  corporations  were  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Alaska,  109  domestic  and  29  foreign  (incorporated  outside  of  the  Terri- 
tory). These  include  16  nonprofit,  43  miscellaneous  industrial,  15  fishery  and 
cannery,  3  mercantile,  9  mining,  8  airways,  12  constructifin,  6  transportation,  5 
lumber  and  logging,  radio  and  supply,  dairy  prodiicts,  laundry  and  cleaning, 
bakery,  cold  storage,  pulp  and  paper,  auto  supply,  furniture  manufacturing,  and 
magazine  distributing. 

19.  Funds  to  support  the  public  schools  of  Alaska  come  from  appropriations 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  (85  percent)  ;  from  the  Alaska  fund  (6  percent)  ; 
from  the  $5  annual  school  tax  levied  on  all  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and  55 
and  all  females  within  that  age  group  who  are  gainfully  employed  (7  percent)  ; 
and  the  balance  from  miscellaneovis  sources.  Schools  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Territorial  board  of  education. 

20.  Elementary-school  teachers  are  required  to  have  3  years  of  professional 
training ;  high-school  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  a  standard  4-year  university 
or  college.  Teachers  in  most  groups  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  16 
semester  hours  in  professional  education  courses. 

21.  During  the  1947—48  school  year  54  rural  schools  and  schools  in  22  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  cities  were  maintained.  A  shortage  of  regularly  qualified  teach- 
ers exists  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  issue  many  temporary  teaching  certificates. 
The  teacher-pupil  ratio  during  the  school  year  1946-47  was  12.08  for  high  school 
and  23.02  for  elementary  school. 

22.  The  University  of  Alaska's  enrollment  has  increased  substantially  since 
the  war's  end.  A  geophysical  institute  is  shortly  to  be  established.  The  uni- 
versity includes  in  its  curriculum  courses  in  mining,  geological  engineering,  min- 
ing engineering  and  metallurgical  engineering,  agriculture,  education,  and  pre- 
medical  courses,  in  addition  to  the  usual  arts  and  letters  courses. 

23.  Illiteracy  among  Alaska  whites  is  negligible,  and  that  among  natives  is 
gradually  being  reduced.  During  the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  Territory  spent  $1,631,- 
027.27  on  education. 

24.  The  chief  health  problem  in  the  Territory  is  tuberculosis,  on  which  Alaska 
has  spent  an  average  of  $230,000  annually  for  the  last  2  years.  Incidence  of 
the  disease  in  the  Territory  is  approximately  nine  times  that  in  the  continental 
United  States,  and,  while  natives  are  more  frequently  aflSicted  by  it  than  whites, 
the  death  rate  among  the  latter  is  twice  what  it  is  in  the  continental  United 
States,  and,  while  natives  are  more  frequently  afflicted  by  it  than  whites,  the 
death  rate  among  the  latter  is  twice  what  it  is  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Alaska's  second  tuberculosis  sanitarium  opened  recently.  Of  the  343  deaths 
from  communicable  disease  reported  during  the  1947  calendar  year,  245  were 
attributed  to  tuberculosis.  Both  these  figures  are  lower  than  for  the  previous 
comparable  period.  Except  for  tuberculosis,  Alaska's  infectious-disease  incidence 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

25.  The  Territorial  health  department  operates  a  marine  health  unit  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Bering 
Sea.     The  vessel  has  complete  clinical  facilities  for  maternal  and  child  hygiene, 
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dental  care,  tuberculosis  control,  communicable-  and  veneral-disease  control, 
and  care  for  crippled  children.  The  department  also  operates  a  mobile  health 
unit  which  travels  to  the  isolated  areas  along  the  Glenn,  Richardson,  Tok,  and 
Alaska  Highways,  which  lack  regular  medical  facilities.  The  department  has 
a  health-education  unit,  which  issues  a  monthly  bulletin,  conducts  teaching  ses- 
sions on  cancer  for  Territorial  physicians  and  dentists,  etc. 

26.  During  the  fiscal  year  1948,  17  field-nursing  services  were  maintained  by  a 
staff  on  public-health  nurses.  Almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  nursing  budget 
comes  from  participation  of  local  communities. 

27.  Alaska  receives  no  benefits  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  which  applies 
to  the  States. 

28.  Alaskans  are  extremely  air-minded.  Per  capita,  Alaskans  fly  30  times  us 
much  as  continental  Americans.  There  are  26  Alaska  air  carriers  and  8  States- 
Alaska  carriers.  The  Alaska  Aeronautics  and  Communications  Commission  re- 
ported 7,156,869  miles  flown  in  Alaska  aircraft  operations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1948,  129,616  passengers  carried,  18,758,495  pounds  of  freight  carried,  and 
1,994,091  pounds  of  mail. 

29.  Most  of  the  consumer  goods  brought  into  the  Territory  from  the  United 
States  are  carried  by  steamship  from  Seattle,  at  the  present  time,  at  rates  which 
Alaskans  have  consistently  protested  as  exorbitant  and  directly  contributory  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  Territory.  There  have  been  repeated  strikes  and 
intermittent  interruptions  in  water  transportation  service,  which,  coming  as 
they  do  during  the  short  shipping  season,  mean  that  in  many  instances  essential 
food  supplies  and  industrial  equipment  do  not  reach  their  destination  in  the 
Territory  before  weather  conditions  make  further  shipment  and  delivery  im- 
possible. 

30.  The  Alaska  Railroad,  federally  owned  and  operated,  runs  from  Seward 
through  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks,  for  509.4  miles.  Construction  of  the  railroad 
was  begun  in  1915,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  in  1914.  It  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  1923.  The  act  which  authorized  construction  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
railroad  to  be  "to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  or 
other  resources  of  Alaska,  and  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  therein,  and 
so  as  to  provide  transportation  of  coal  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  transportation 
of  troops,  arms,  munitions  of  war,  the  mails,  and  for  other  governmental  and 
public  uses,  and  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property     *     *     *." 

31.  In  1946,  Congress  authorized  a  5-year  rehabilitation  program  for  the  rail- 
road, to  cover  addi^'ions,  improvements,  and  changes  in  track,  roadbed,  structures, 
and  equipment.  The  condition  of  the  latter  was  very  poor,  because  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  railroad's  equipment  and  rolling  stock  was  second-hand  when 
acquired,  that  no  large-scale  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  more  than 
20  years  of  operation,  and  that  military  requirements  during  the  war  years  had 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  railroad's  facilities.  Direct  appropriations  have  been 
made,  together  with  contract  authorizations.  In  addition,  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  railroad,  without  cost,  sur- 
plus equipment  and  supplies  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  might  certify 
were  needed  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  railroad. 

32.  The  military  and  commercial  tonnage  hauled  by  the  railroad  during  the 
past  10  years  has  more  than  quadrupled.  Total  revenue  freight,  in  short  tons, 
was  157,717  in  1937,  as  compared  to  929,881  in  1948. 

33.  There  are  two  national  forests  in  Alaska,  the  Chugach  and  the  Tongass, 
comprising  about  21,000,000  acres,  or  5  percent  of  Alaska's  total  area,  and  covering 
most  of  the  southeastern  Alaska,  the  shores  of  the  Prince  William  Sound  region 
and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  These  lands  are  dedicated  pri- 
marily to  continued  timber  production,  but  at  present  the  output  of  wood  products 
is  only  a  fraction  of  their  potential  sustained  output.  The  estimated  stand  is 
78,500,000,000  feet  board  measure  on  the  Tongass,  and  6,260,000,000  on  the 
Chugach.  All  the  forest  resources  are  available  for  use ;  areas  are  being  opened 
for  homesteads ;  mining  claims  may  be  patented ;  grazing  privileges  may  be 
granted ;  public  recreational  facilities  are  provided. 

34.  Alaska  offers  many  attractions  to  the  tourist  in  the  way  of  scenery,  big- 
game  hunting,  fishing,  climbing,  and  winter  sports.  Development  of  the  tourist 
industry  is  hami3ered  only  by  a  shortage  of  accommodations. 

35.  As  of  June  30,  1945,  the  total  acreage  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  was 
365,000,000.  This  acreage  was  in  use  as  follows:  Vacant  (including  21,000,000 
acres  of  school  sections) ,  250,000,000  ;  oil  and  gas  reservations  (including  naval), 
67,440,000 ;  national  forests,  20,848,372 ;  fish  and  wildlife  reservations,  7,935,335 ; 
national  parks  and  monuments,  6,936,069 ;  native  reservations,  3,940,336 ;  mill- 
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tary  and  naval  reservations  (excluding  secret),  2,7Gr),7fl9;  war  ti-ansportation 
reservations,  2,707,000 ;  other  vsnthdrawals  and  reservations,  2,427,089.  The 
Federal  holdings  aggregate  98  percent  of  the  total  area  of  Alaska. 

36.  I'ossessory  claims  of  the  Alaska  Indians  to  land  in  the  Territory,  par- 
ticularly in  southeastern  Alaska,  have  to  some  extent  hampered  settlement  and 
industrial  development,  especially  of  the  pvilp  and  paper  industry  vv^hich  w^ould 
lie  centered  in  southeastern  Alaska.  This  immediate  problem  was  solved  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Tongass  Timber  Act  (^T  Stat.  92)),  approved  August  8,  1947, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  sell  to  private 
persons  lands  and  timber  in  srutheastern  Alaska,  the  proceeds  from- such  sales 
to  be  held  in  escrow  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alaska  Indians,  until  su<'h  time  as  thpir  possessory  claims  are  determined  by 
congressional  action  or  other  means.  The  longer-range  problem  of  making  such  a 
determination  of  the  -validity  and  extent  of  all  (Uistanding  claims  remains, 
however. 

37.  Justice  in  Alaska,  besides  that  dispensed  by  the  district  court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  which  sits  in  four  divisions,  and  has  jurisdiction  under  both 
Federal  and  Territorial  laws,  is  administered  by  the  United  States  commission- 
ers, who  are  not  only  committing  magistrates,  but  the  recorders,  justices  of 
the  peace,  coroners,  probate  judges,  and  vital  statistics  officers,  performing  the 
duties  of  county  oflScers  in  the  continental  United  States.  They  do  not  receive 
salaries,  but  serve  on  a  fee  basis.  All  net  fees  earned  in  excess  of  $5,000  are 
required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  turned  over  to  the  district  court.  In  only  a 
few  of  the  larger  cities  does  the  commissioner  earn  as  much  as  the  statutory 
limit. 

38.  The  housing  situation  is  even  more  acute  in  Alaska  than  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  influx  of  new  settlers,  among  them  many  veterans 
with  families,  made  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  painfully  apparent.  The 
Alaska  Housing  Authority,  created  by  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1945,  oper- 
ates and  manages  war  housing  units,  as  well  as  family  dwelling  units  owned 
by  the  cities  of  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage. 

39.  In  the  special  session  in  March  1946,  the  Territorial  legislature  enacted 
the  Alaska  World  War  II  Veterans'  Act,  creating  a  revolving  fund  of  $3,250,000 
for  loans  and  bonuses  to  veterans  of  World  War  II,  raised  by  a  1-percent  tax 
on  gross  sales,  exports,  and  remuneration  for  services.  Loans  up  to  $2,500  may 
be  made  for  educational,  domestic,  and  other  personal  purposes,  and  up  to 
$10,000  for  the  purchase,  remodeling,  repairing,  construction,  etc.,  of  homes  or 
farms  in  Alaska  or  for  the  acquisition  or  financing  of  businesses.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  direct  loans  have  made ;  8,603  bonuses  have  been  paid  ( a  veteran 
is  eligible  for  $10  for  each  month  of  military  service) . 

40.  Alaska  has  a  workmen's  compensation  law,  a  Territorial  employment 
service  which  in  1947-48  placed  4,421  veterans;  and  a  department  of  public 
welfare,  which  administers  programs  of  old-age  assistance,  general  assistance, 
child  welfare,  juvenile  code  administration,  and  aid  to  dependent  children. 

41.  Radio  stations  link  the  Alaska  communications  system  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  are  operated  by  the  Alaska  Communication  System,  a  branch 
of  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps.  Communications  between  the  Terri- 
tory, the  United  States  and  Canada  are  channeled  through  Seattle. 

There  follows  an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  331 : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  Alaska's  admission  to  the  Union, 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  admission  shall  be  accomplished  and 
upon  what  terms. 

Section  1  defines  the  area  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 

Section  3  sets  out  certain  provisions  which  must  be  included  in  the  constitution 
to  be  formed  by  the  convention.  The  basic  intent  of  paragraph  "Second"  of  sec- 
tion 3,  insofar  as  it  deals  with  matters  affecting  the  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eski- 
mos, is  to  protect  the  natives  of  Alaska  against  the  possibility  of  infringement  of 
their  property  rights  by  the  proposed  new  State,  and  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  over  the  use  and  disposition  of  native  property  in  Alaska. 
Provisions  to  this  effect  are  a  customary  feature  of  enabling  acts  admitting  new 
States  to  the  Union.  This  paragraph  would  preserve  all  existing  valid  native 
property  rights  in  Alaska,  including  those  derived  from  use  or  occupancy,  together 
with  all  existing  authority  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  determination,  per- 
fection, or  relinquishment  of  native  property  rights  in  Alaska.  It  would  neither 
add  to  nor  subtract  from  such  rights  and  such  authority,  but  would  simply  main- 
tain the  status  quo.     Under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  none  of  the  native 
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groups  or  native  persons  would  lose  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  which  they  may 
now  have  to  any  lands  or  waters  within  Alaska.  This  would  be  true  irrespective 
of  whether  the  group  concerned  holds  a  constitution  or  charter  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  is  organized  in  some  other  manner,  and  irrespective  of 
whether  the  group  is  denominated  a  "village"  or  "community,"  or  is  called  by 
some  other  name.  In  addition,  all  existing  laws  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
reservations  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  utilization  by  the  natives  of  public 
lands  or  waters  in  Alaska  would  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  repealed 
by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  to  section  3  proposed  by  the  committee  would  add  an  additional 
provision  to  those  which  must  be  included  in  the  State  constitution,  asknowledg- 
ing  exclusive  legislative  power  in  the  Congress  over  military  reservations,  al- 
though preserving  to  the  State  the  right  to  serve  process  within  the  reservations. 

Section  4  provides  thfit  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  succeed  to  the  realty  and 
personalty  held  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  hold  title  to  all  public  lands,  except  as  provided  in  section  5. 

Section  5  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska  four  sections  in  each  township  for  school 
purposes,  as  well  as  one  section  in  certain  townships  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  for  the 
support  of  an  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines.  It  also  provides  for  the 
right  of  lieu  selection  and  for  the  disposition  of  revenues  from  the  national 
forests  within  the  granted  sections  and  of  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
within  the  State.  These  provisions  with  respect  to  piiblic  lands  are  patterned 
after  the  procedure  followed  in  admitting  western  Territories  to  the  Union. 
Amendments  to  this  section  proposed  by  the  committee  are  for  purx)oses  of  clari- 
fication. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  submission  of  the  constitution  and  State  government 
formed  by  the  convention  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  for  their  vote  upon  the 
proposed  constitution,  and  prescribes  the  procedure  to  be  followed  if  the  con- 
stitution is  approved  by  the  people  and  found  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  enabling  act. 

Section  7  (a)  provides  for  the  election  of  State  officers,  a  Representative  and 
two  Senators,  in  the  Congress.  Section  7  (b)  entitles  the  State  of  Alaska  to  one 
Representative  from  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union  until  the  taking 
effect  of  a  reapportionment  as  provided  by  law. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
constitutional  convention. 

Section  9  reserves  to  the  United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley  National  Park,  except  that  the  State  of  Alaska  may  serve  process  or 
levy  taxes  therein,  and  persons  residing  therein  may  vote  at  elections  in  the 
political  subdivisions  in  which  their  residence  is  located. 

Section  10  provides  for  a  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska,  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  other  Federal  district  courts,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  a  district  judge,  United  States  attorney,  and  assistant  United 
States  attorneys,  a  marshal,  and  a  clerk,  each  of  whom  must  have  been  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  Alaska  at  least  3  years  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment. 

Section  11  preserves  causes  pending  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  or  on  appeal  prior  to  statehood,  and  causes  of  action  which  have  arisen 
prior  to  that  time  but  which  have  not  yet  been  sued  upon. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  continuation  of  appellate  proceedings  pending  prior 
to  statehood. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  transfer,  upon  statehood,  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  of  all  causes  pending  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  within  the  new  court's  jurisdiction  and 
for  the  transfer  to  the  appropriate  courts  of  the  State  of  Alaska  of  all  other 
causes  pending  in  the  district  court  for  the  Territory. 

Section  14  makes  courts  of  original  iurisdiction  to  be  created  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  successors  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  with 
respect  to  cases  not  transferred  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  provides  for  the  transfer  of  records  to  them. 

Section  1.5  authorizes  the  courts  created  by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  proceed 
with  causes  pending  in  the  district  court  for  the  Territory  at  the  time  Alaska 
becomes  a  State,  and  authorizes  appeal  from  the  courts  of  last  resort  created 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  16  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all  Federal  or  Territorial  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act. 

Minor  amendments  to  H.  R.  331  have  been  made  by  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification. 
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The  prompt  enactment  of  this  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Committea  on  Public 
Lands. 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  set  forth  below  and  are  made  a  i>art  of  this  report.  At  hear- 
ings held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Military  Establishment  testified  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  331. 


Depabtmeimt  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  March  2,  1949. 
Hon.  Andrew  L.  Somers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Somers  :  I  am  very  glad  to  submit  this  report  to  your  committee 
on  H.  R.  331,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska,  and  I 
urge  that  legislation  admitting  Alaska  to  the  Union,  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

In  October  of  1946,  the  people  of  Alaska  offered  incontrovertible  proof  of  their 
desire  for  statehood  when  a  substantial  majority  voted  in  favor  of  that  status  at  a 
plebiscite.  This  clear  indication  of  their  political  aspirations  had  been  readily 
predicted,  for  the  people  of  Alaska,  who  adhere  as  completely  to  democratic 
traditions  as  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  continental  United  States,  are  not  content 
to  remain  indefinitely  in  a  status  that  denies  them  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  full  participation  in  the  political  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  however,  do  not  merely  desire  statehood.  They  are  fully 
prepared  for  it. 

Alaska  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Beginning  in  1867,  when  the  Territory  was  purchased,  JVmerican 
pioneers  moved  in  from  the  West  to  settle  in  this  great  "Northwest  extension" 
of  their  country.  In  that  early  period,  there  was  no  Territorial  government  and 
no  Territorial  law  and  the  Americans  newly  settled  there  conducted  their  affairs 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  social  customs,  and  business  practices  of  the  conti- 
nental States  or  Territories  from  which  they  had  come.  As  early  as  1872,  prior 
to  the  gold  rush,  a  number  of  Sitka  citizens  appealed  for  representation  in  the 
Congress.  They  assembled  unofficially,  and  had  even  elected  their  Delegate 
at  one  time — all  this  when  half  of  our  continental  West  was  still  in  Territorial 
status.  It  is  abundantly  clear  then  that  Alaska  was,  and  is,  basically  American 
in  thought  and  tradition. 

Politically,  Alaska  is  mature.  It  has  had  a  popularly  elected  legislature  since 
1912.  That  its  citizens  are  politically  alert  and  articulate  is  evidenced  by  their 
long  experience  in  the  management  of  Territorial  affairs  and  the  sustained  efforts 
they  have  made  to  advance  their  political  status.  The  Territorial  legislature 
has  enacted  many  wise  and  farsighted  laws,  testifying  not  only  to  a  knowledge  of 
democratic  processes,  but  also  to  full  awareness  of  how  best  to  utilize  them. 
A  full  6  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  nineteenth  amendment,  suffrage  had 
been  extended  to  the  women  of  Alaska.  Alaska  was  the  first  to  pass  8-hour-day 
work  laws  ;  a  regular  workmen's  compensation  act ;  and  social-security  measures 
that  took  old-age  assistance  completely  out  of  the  undesirable  realm  of  con- 
descending charity.  In  the  absence  of  specific  requirements,  if  we  were  to  judge 
a  Territory's  maturity  by  the  caliber  of  its  citizenry  or  by  its  ability  to  enact  and 
enforce  progressive  and  constructive  legislation,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  in 
Alaska's  case  is  obvious. 

Alaska's  estimated  population  of  94,000  is  larger  than  that  of  at  least  10  States 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  and  it  is  ample  to  support  a  State 
government.  The  total  has  been  growing  steadily  since  1920,  with  an  increase 
exceeding  a  thousand  for  every  year  since  1920.  If  Alaska  became  a  State,  the 
expansion  of  population  that  has  invariably  followed  the  creation  of  continental 
States  would  undoubtedly  occur.  The  resources  of  Alaska  can  readily  maintain 
a  considerably  increased  population. 

I  do  not  share  the  feeling  that  has  been  sometimes  expressed  that  statehood  is 
economically  impracticable  for  Alaska.  It  is  true  that  at  present  the  Federal 
Government  bears  the  cost  of  many  facilities  and  services  which  Alaska  would 
have  to  assume  as  a  State.     But  statehood  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  broad- 
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ening  of  the  tax  base  within  Alaska  and  the  tapping  of  additional  sources  of 
revenue.  The  people  of  Alaska  have  demonstrateri  their  readiness  to  assume  the 
financial  burden  that  statehood  will  bring  by  recently  enacting  a  local  income-tax 
law,  the  first  income-tax  law  in  the  Territory's  history.  I  can  think  of  no  stronger 
answer  to  objections  to  statehood  for  Alaska  based  on  the  inevitability  of  an 
increased  local  financial  burden  than  that  its  taxpayers  have  shown  that  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  cost. 

Alaska's  noncontiguity  to  the  continental  United  States  has  on  occasion  been 
cited  as  a  bar  to  its  admission  to  the  Union.  Modern  transportation  and  com- 
munication have  made  the  factor  of  distance  an  unimportant  consideration. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  developments  in  the  field  of  aviation  alone  have  made  the 
establishment  of  a  State  government  practicable  even  for  so  vast  and  distant  an 
area.  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that  many  phases  of  the  government  of 
Alaska,  which  are  now  conducted  long  distance  from  Washington  would  be 
conducted  within  its  own  boundaries  if  it  were  a  State. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  the  denial 
of  statehood  to  Alaska,  and  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  speedly  approve 
machinery  which  would  enable  it  to  form  a  constitution  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

Among  other  things,  H.  R.  331  contains  public  land-grant  provisions  which 
would  permit  Alaska  to  enter  into  the  Union  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  western  continental  States  were  admitted,  except  that  the  grants  provided 
for  in  the  bill  are  more  generous  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  grants  which  would  allow  Alaska  over 
41,000,000  acres  for  the  support  of  its  common  schools,  over  438,000  acres  for  the 
support  of  its  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines,  and  1,000,000  acres  for  other 
internal  improvements.  This  is  a  greater  area  of  public  lands  than  any  other  State 
has  been  given  upon  its  admission. 

Alaska  has  formed  a  part  of  this  Nation  for  over  75  years.  It  is  time  that  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  served  by  the  people  of  Alaska  be  brought  to  a  close. 
My  own  firm  conviction  is  that  statehood  for  Alaska  would  link  it  more  closely 
in  every,  respect  to  the  continental  United  States.  Alaska  is  able  and  willing  to 
undertake,  under  full  powers  of  statehood,  its  own  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  development.  I  believe  that  statehood  would  encourage  the  migra- 
tion of  new  settlers,  increasing  Alaska's  financial  and  human  resources.  It  would 
permit  Alaska  to  foster  and  protect  the  development  of  its  rich  resources,  and 
finally  it  would  give  Alaska's  people  their  rightful  voice  in  the  local  and  Federal 
Government. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me  that  the  objective  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Krug, 
Secreta/ry  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  3,  1949. 
Hon.  Andrew  L.  Somers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Somers  :  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  by 
this  Department  on  H.  R.  331,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union. 

"We  have  carefully  studied  the  bill  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  Department, 
we  have  no  suggestions  to  make  other  than  a  minor  one.  Since  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  administers  the  national  forests  in  Alaska,  particular  study 
has  been  given  to  section  5.  Certain  provisions  thereof  deal  with  the  administra- 
tion, within  the  national  forests,  of  the  four  sections  of  each  township  which 
would  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  We  have  no 
objection  to  these  provisions.  To  make  it  clear  that  no  national  forest  land  is 
included  in  the  grants  provided  in  lines  13  to  24  on  page  7,  it  is  suggested  that 
there  be  inserted  in  line  13  on  page  7  after  the  word  "of"  the  following :  "vacant, 
unappropriated,  unreserved  public." 
Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary. 
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Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2a,  rule  XIII,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  proposed  changes  in  existing  law  are  indicated  below  with  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  in  black  brackets,  and  the  new  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  in  italics  : 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  January  25,  1927  (44  Stat.  1026),  as 
amended  May  2, 1932  (47  Stat.  140;  U.  S.  C,  sec.  870)  : 

"(c)  That  any  lands  included  within  the  limits  of  existing  reservations  of  or  by 
the  United  States,  or  specifically  reserved  for  water-power  purposes,  or  included 
in  any  pending  suit  or  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  subject 
to  or  included  in  any  valid  application  claim,  or  right  initiated  or  held  -under 
any  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  unless  or  vintil  such  reservation, 
application,  claim,  or  right  is  extinguished,  relinquished,  or  canceled  [,  and  all 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act]." 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  November  15, 1941  (55  Stat.  761,  762)  : 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  Bach  State  other  than  Alaska  shall  be  entitled,  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  and  in  each  Congress  thereafter  until  the  taking  effect  of  a  reapportion- 
ment under  a  subsequent  statute  or  such  section  22,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  srown  in  the  statement  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  January  8,  1941,  based  upon  the  method  known  as  the  metliod  of  equal  pro- 
portions, no  State  to  receive  less  than  one  Member  [.]  ;  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  Representative  from  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union  until  the  taking  of  such  a  reapportionment." 


[S.  2036,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  now 
embraced  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  including  a  distance  of  one  marine 
league  from  the  line  of  coast,  shall  become  the  State  of  Alaska  as  hereinafter 
provided,  but  not  beyond  the  international  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  are  hereby  authorized  to  vote  for 
and  choose  delegates,  having  the  same  qualifications,  to  form  a  constitutional 
convention  in  said  Territory.  The  convention  shall  consist  of  twenty-six  dele- 
gates apportioned  among  the  several  judicial  divisions  of  Alaska  as  follows : 
First  judicial  division,  eight  delegates :  second  judicial  division,  four  delegates ; 
third  judicial  division,  eight  delegates ;  fourth  judicial  division,  five  delegates ; 
and  one  delegate  to  be  chosen  at  large  from  the  entire  Territory. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
Act,  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  an  election  of  such  delegates  to  be  held  at 
a  time  designated  in  the  proclamation  within  eight  months  after  the  approval 
of  this  Act,  and  providing  also  for  preceding  primary  election  and  for  filings  by 
independent  or  nonparty  candidates,  which  proclamation  shall  be  issued  at  least 
two  months  prior  to  the  time  of  holding  said  primary  election  and  five  months 
before  the  date  of  election  of  such  delegates.  The  nomination,  filing,  and  elec- 
tion of  such  delegates  shall  be  conducted,  the  returns  made,  the  results  ascer- 
tained, and  the  certificates  of  persons  elected  to  such  convention  issued  in  the 
same  manner,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable  as  is  prescribed  by  the  laws  regulating 
nominations  and  elections  of  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  so  elected  shall  meet  at  the  capital  of 
said  Territory  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  ninetieth  day  after  their  elec- 
tion, for  a  session  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  days,  and  after  organization 
shall  declare  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  that  they  adopt  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whereupon  the  said  convention  shall  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government  for  the  proposed  State. 

The  constitution  shall  be  republican  in  form,  shall  make  no  distinction  in 
civil  or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  shall  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Said  convention  shall  provide,  by  ordinance,  irrevocable  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said  State : 
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First.  That  perfect  freedom  of  religious  worship  shall  be  secured,  and  that 
no  inhabitant  of  said  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship. 

Second.  That  said  State  and  its  people  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever 
disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property,  the  title  to  which  is 
retained  in  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  all  lands  lying  within  its  boundaries  owned  or  held  by  any  Indians,  Aleuts, 
or  Eskimos  hereinafter  called  natives,  the  right  or  title  to  which  shall  have  been 
acquired  through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty,  and  that 
until  the  title  of  the  United  States  or  of  such  natives  shall  have  been  disposed 
of  or  extinguished  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  and 
under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ; 
that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State  upon  lands  or  property  therein  belong- 
ing to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for 
its  use;  but  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall  pre- 
clude the  said  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  and  other  property  are  taxed,  any 
lands  and  other  property  owned  or  held  by  any  native  outside  of  a  native  reserva- 
tion s  otherwise  prohibited  by  Congress. 

Third.  That  authority  is  granted  to  and  acknowledged  in  the  United  States 
for  the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  as  provided  by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  parcels  of  land 
as  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States  and  held  for  military,  air,  naval,  or  coast 
gviard  purposes,  whether  reserved  or  acquired  by  purchase,  condemnation,  dona- 
tion, or  exchange ;  saving,  however,  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the  right  to  serve 
civil  or  criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  reservations  in  suits 
or  prosecutions  for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred,  or 
crimes  committed  in  said  State,  but  outside  of  said  reservation ;  and  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enact  any  law  necessary  and  proper 
to  give  effect  to  this  article. 

Fourth.  That  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  said  State  and  all  debts  owed  to  said  Territory  of  Alaska 
shall  be  collected  by  said  State. 

Fifth.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  public  schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  of  said  State 
and  free  from  sectarian  control. 

Sixth.  That  all  provisions  of  this  Act  reserving  rights  or  powers  to  the 
United  States,  as  vrell  as  those  prescribing  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  grants 
of  lands  or  other  property  herein  made  to  said  State,  are  consented  to  fully 
by  said  State  and  its  people. 

Seventh.  That  the  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  without  said  State  shall  never  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  residents  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  of  Alaska  and  its  political  subdivisions,  respectively,  shall 
have  and  retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  title  to  which  is  now 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  any  of  the  subdivisions.  The  United  States  shall 
retain  title  to  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  it  now  has  title,  including 
public  lands,  except  as  provided  in  section  5  hereof. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  numbered  2,  16,  32,  and  36  in  each  township  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  are  hereby  granted  to  the  said  State  for  the  support  of  its  common 
schools ;  and  section  33  in  each  township  in  the  Tanana  Valley  between  parallels 
64  and  65  north  latitude  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-second  degrees  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich) 
are  granted  to  said  State  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  college  and  school 
of  mines :  Provided,  That  where  settlement  with  a  view  to  homestead  entry 
has  been  made  upon  any  part  of  the  sections  granted  hereby  before  the  survey 
thereof  in  the  field,  or  where  the  same  may  have  been  sold  or  may  be  included 
in  a  military  or  other  reservation  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise  appropriated 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  are  subject  to  any  unex- 
tinguished native  rights,  or  are  wanting  or  fractional  in  qaiantity,  other  lands 
may  be  selected  and  appropriated  in  lieu  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  Act  of  February  28,  1891  (26  Stat.  796;  43  U.  S.  C,  sec.  851).  The  right 
of  lieu  selection  under  the  Act  of  February  28,  1891,  supra,  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  lands  within  the  same  land  district  as  the  sections  granted  hereby: 
Provided  fiirtJier,  That  the  State  may  not  select  in  any  one  township  land  which 
together  with  land  previously  acquired  under  this  section  will  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  surveyed  area  of  such  township.     The  grant  of  sections  2,  16,  32, 
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36,  and  33  made  above  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  of  January  25,  1927  (44  Stat. 
1026),  as  amended  May  2,  1932  (47  Stat.  140;  43  U.  S.  C,  sec.  870).  Subsection 
(c)  of  section  1  of  the  said  Act  of  January  25,  1927,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "and  all  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act". 

The  grants  of  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36  to  said  State,  vpithin  national  forests 
now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  sections  in  said  State 
until  the  part  of  said  national  forests  embracing  any  of  said  sections  is  restored 
to  the  public  domain;  but  said  granted  sections  shall  be  admmistered  as  a  part 
of  said  forest.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shail  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  such  proportion  of  the  moneys  received 
during  the  fiscal  year  from  said  national  forests  as  the  area  of  the  lands 
granted  by  this  section,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  said  national  forests,  the  areas  of  said  sections  when  unsurveyed  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  protraction  or  otherwise. 

Block  32,  and  the  structures  and  improvements  thereon,  in  the  city  of  Juneau 
are  granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  use  for  a  dwelling  for  the  Governor,  for 
a  State  museum,  and  for  park  and  recreational  purposes :  Provided,  That  if 
at  any  time  for  a  period  of  three  years  none  of  the  said  block  is  used  for  any 
of  the  specified  purposes,  the  block  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  the  public  domain. 

The  following  grants  of  vacated,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  land  are 
hereby  made  for  internal  improvements : 

For  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  public  buildings  heretofore  erected  in 
said  Territory  or  to  be  hereafter  erected  in  the  proposed  State  three  hundred 
thousand  acres ;  for  insane  asylums,  one  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  peniten- 
tiaries, one  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  one  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  normal  schools,  two 
hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  State  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, one  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  homes  for  pioneer  residents,  one  hundred 
thousand  acres.  Lands  granted  for  the  foregoing  purposes  will  not  be  taken 
from  lands  included  within  a  military  or  other  reservation  of  the  United  States. 
The  selections  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  revised  statutes  2379  (43  U.  S.  C.  857). 

All  the  property  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
used  in  connection  with  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  of 
the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  is  hereby  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their  respective  territorial  limits, 
including  adjacent  waters. 

Grants  previously  made  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  are  hereby  confirmed  and 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  upon  its  admission.  No  grants,  other  than 
those  specified  in  this  Act,  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  reason  of  its 
becoming  or  being  a  State,  except  by  subsequent  legislation. 

The  schools  and  colleges  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  forever  remain  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  State,  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  herein  for  educational' purposes  shall  be  used 
for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school,  college,  or  university. 

Five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  said  State 
which  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  said 
State  into  the  Union,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  incident  to  such  sales, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  said  State  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
within  said  State. 

Sec.  6.  After  a  constitution  and  State  government  have  been  formed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  convention  forming  the  same  shall 
provide  by  ordinance  for  submitting  said  constitution,  for  ratification  or  rejection, 
to  the  people  of  said  proposed  State  at  an  election  to  be  held  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  said  convention,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  seventy-five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  days  from  the  date  of  its  adjournment,  at  which  election  the  citizens 
of  said  proposed  State  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Alaska  shall  vote  directly  for  or  against  the  proposed  constitution 
and  for  or  against  any  provisions  separately  submitted.  The  returns  of  said 
election  shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
canvassed  by  the  canvassing  board  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the  manner 
now  provided  by  law  for  the  canvass  of  votes  cast  in  general  Territorial  elections, 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  that  question  shall  be  for  the  constitution, 
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the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and 
upon  separate  articles  and  propositions,  together  with  a  copy  of  said  constitution, 
articles,  propositions,  and  ordinances.  If  the  constitution  and  government  of 
said  proposed  State  are  republican  in  form,  and  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
have  been  complied  with  in  the  formation  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  certify  said  facts  to  the  Governor  of  said  Terri- 
tory, who  shall  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such  notification  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  election  of  all  State 
and  other  officers  pi-ovided  for  in  said  constitution  including  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  said  election  to  take  place  not  earlier  than  two  months  nor 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  said  proclamation  by  the 
Governor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  constitutional  convention  shall  by  ordinance  provide  that  in 
case  of  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  people  and  in  case  the  President 
of  the  United  States  approves  the  same,  an  election  shall  be  held  at  the  time 
named  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  said  Territory  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, at  which  election  officers  for  a  full  State  government,  including  a  governor, 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  one  Representative  and  two  Senators  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  elected  at  large  from  said  State,  and  such 
other  officers  as  the  constitution  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  Alaska.  Unless  the  constitutional  convention  shall  by  ordinance  other- 
wise provide,  such  election,  and  an  antecedent  primary  election,  shall  be  held,  and 
the  returns  thereof  made,  canvassed,  and  certified  by  the  canvassing  board,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  as  is  now  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
nomination,  filing,  and  election,  and  canvass  and  certification  of  election  of  Terri- 
torial officers  and  members  of  the  Territorial  legislature.  When  such  State  and 
other  officers  and  members  of  the  State  legislature  and  a  Representative  and 
Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  elected  and  the  returns 
thereof  made,  canvassed,  and  certified  as  herein  provided,  the  Governor  of  said 
Territory  shall  certify  the  result  of  said  election  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  thereupon  immediately  issue  his  proclamation  announcing  the 
i-esult  of  said  election  so  ascertained,  and  upon  the  issuance  of  said  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  de  deemed 
admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  an  equal  footing 
with  each  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  Representative  and  Senators 
from  said  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  so  elected  and  certified  shall 
thereupon  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  therein.  Until  the  issuance  of  said  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  until  said  State  is  so  admitted  into  the  Union  and  said  officers 
are  elected  and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  all  of  the 
officers  of  said  Territoi-y,  including  the  Delegate  in  Congress  from  said  Territory, 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  said  respective  offices  in  and  for  said 
Territory. 

Upon  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  as  herein  provided  and  upon  election 
and  qualification  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  formed  in  pursuance 
of  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  constitution,  said  officers  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  exercise  all  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  their  respective 
offices ;  and  all  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  throughout  said  State  except  as  modified  or  changed  by  this  Act,  or  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  as  thereafter  modified  or  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State.  All  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  not  locally  inappli- 
cable shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  said  State  as  elsewhere  within 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Sub.section  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  November  15,  1941  (55  Stat. 
761,  762 ) ,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"Each  State  other  than  Alaska  shall  be  entitled,  in  tbe  Seventy-eighth  and 
in  each  Congress  thereafter  until  the  taking  effect  of  a  reapportionment  under 
a  subsequent  statute  or  such  section  22,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to  the  number 
of  Representatives  shown  in  the  statement  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  8,  1941,  based  upon  the  method  known  as  the  method  of  equal  propor- 
tions, no  State  to  receive  less  than  one  Member ;  and  the  State  of  Alaska  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  Representative  from  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union 
until  the  taking  effect  of  such  a  reapportionment." 
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Sec.  S.  The  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  elections 
provided  for  in  this  Act  and  of  the  convention,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
members  and  ofl5cers  and  employees  thereof  under  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  at  the  same  rates  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the  disbursements  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  establishment,  or  the  right,  owner- 
ship, and  authority  of  the  United  States  in  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  as 
now  or  hereafter  constituted ;  but  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases,  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  United  States  for  the  national  park,  as  now  or  hereafter  consti- 
tuted ;  saving,  however,  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal 
process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  park  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or 
on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred,  or  crimes  committed  in  said 
State,  but  outside  of  said  park ;  and  saving  further  to  the  said  State  the  right 
to  tax  persons  and  corporations,  their  franchises  and  property  on  the  lands 
included  in  said  park ;  and  saving  also  to  the  persons  residing  now  or  hereafter 
in  such  area  the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections  held  within  the  respective  political 
subdivisions  of  their  residence  in  which  the  park  is  situated. 

Sec.  10.  Said  State  when  admitted  as  provided  herein  shall  constitute  one 
judicial  district,  to  be  known  as  the  "district  of  Alaska."  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  shall  also  constitute  a  part  of  said  judicial  district,  and  the 
district  court  in  and  for  said  district  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses 
comujitted  within  the  boundaries  of  said  park.  All  fugitives  from  justice  taking 
refuge  in  said  park  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  refugees  from  justice 
found  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  shall  hold  one  term  at  Juneau,  one  term  at  Anchorage,  one  term  at 
Fairbanks,  and  one  term  at  Nome  each  year,  and  special  terms  may  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  in  said  district  as  the  judge  thereof  may  deem  expedient. 
The  said  district  shall,  for  judicial  purposes,  until  otherwise  provided,  be 
attached  to  the  ninth  judicial  circuit.  There  shall  be  appointed  for  said  district 
one  district  judge,  one  United  States  attorney,  and  such  assistant  United  States 
attorneys,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  may  determine,  and  one  United  States  marshal  with  such  number  of 
deputies  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
There  shall  be  appointed  one  clerk  for  said  district,  who  shall  keep  offices  at 
Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Nome,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  district  court,  and  such  number  of  deputies  and  assistants 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  regular  and  special  terms  of  said  court  shall  be  held  at  the 
times  designated  by  the  judge  thereof,  and  the  judge  is  authorized  to  summon 
grand  juries  whenever  the  public  business  shall  require.  The  district  court 
for  said  district,  and  the  judge  thereof,  shall  possess  the  same  powers  and  juris- 
diction and  perform  the  same  duties  as  are  held,  exercised,  and  performed  by 
other  district  courts  and  judges  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  regulations. 

The  United  States  attorney  and  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  the  United 
States  marshal  and  the  deputy  United  States  marshals,  the  clerks  and  his 
deputies,  assistants  and  employees,  the  stenographers  of  the  district  court  of 
said  district,  and  all  other  officers  and  persons  performing  duties  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  therein,  shall  severally  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the 
duties  lawfully  required  to  be  performed  by  similar  officers  in  other  districts 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  for  the  services  they  may  perform,  receive 
the  same  fees  and  compensation  with  allowances  now  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  officers  performing  similar  service  for  the  United  States  in  other  districts 
of  the  United  States. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  United  States  district  judge. 
United  States  attorney,  United  States  marshal,  or  clerk  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  unless  such  person  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  Alaska  at  least  three  years  immediately  prior  to  date  of  appointment. 

Sec.  11.  No  writ,  action,  indictment,  cause,  or  proceeding  pending  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  on  the  date  when  said  Territory  shall 
become  a  State,  and  no  case  pending  in  an  appellate  court  upon  appeal  from 
the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the  time  said  Territory  shall 
become  a  State,  shall  abate  by  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  thfe 
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Union,  but  the  same  shall  be  transferred  and  proceeded  with  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  criminal  ofCenses  vrhich  shall  have  arisen 
or  been  committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  said  State,  but  as  to  which  no 
suit,  action,  or  prosecution  shall  be  pending  at  the  date  of  such  admission,  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  appropriate  State  courts  or  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  in  like  manner,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  with  like  right  of  appellate  review,  as  if  said  State  had  been  created  and 
said  courts  had  been  established  prior  to  the  accrual  of  said  causes  of  action 
or  the  commission  of  such  offenses ;  and  such  of  said  criminal  offenses  as  shall 
have  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Territory  shall  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished by  the  appropriate  courts  of  said  State,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  tried  and  punished  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  12.  All  appeals  and  writs  of  error  taken  from  the  District  Court  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  previous  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  as  a  State,  shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  determination  as  though 
this  Act  had  not  been  passed.  All  cases  in  which  final  judgment  has  been 
rendered  in  such  district  court,  and  in  which  appeals  or  writs  of  error  might  be 
had  except  for  the  admission  of  such  State,  may  still  be  sued  out,  taken,  and 
prosecuted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  under  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law,  and  there  held  and  determined  in  like  manner ;  and  in  either 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  event  of  reversal,  shall  remand  the  said  cause  to  either 
the  State  supreme  court  or  other  final  appellate  court  of  said  State,  or  the 
United  States  district  court  for  said  district,  as  the  case  may  require :  Provided, 
That  the  time  allowed  by  existing  law  for  appeals  and  writs  of  error  from  the 
district  court  for  said  Territory  shall  not  be  enlarged  thereby,  and  all  appeals 
and  writs  of  error  not  sued  out  from  the  final  jacigments  of  said  court  at  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  such  State  shall  be  taken  within  six  months  from  such 
time. 

Sec.  13.  All  causes  pending  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  which  are  of  such  nature  as 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  for  final 
disposition.  All  other  causes  pending  in  the  district  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  State  court  of  Alaska.  All  final  judgments  and  decrees  rendered 
upon  such  transferred  cases  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  pro- 
vided by  law  with  reference  to  the  judgments  and  decrees  in  existing  United 
States  district  courts. 

Sec.  14.  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  pending  or  determined  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  not  transferred  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  devolve  upon  and  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  created  by  said  State,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  with  respect  to  cases 
not  so  transferred  and,  as  such,  shall  take  and  retain  cvistody  of  all  records, 
dockets,  journals,  and  files  of  such  courts  pertaining  to  such  cases.  The  files 
and  papers  in  all  cases  so  transferred  to  the  United  States  district  court,  together 
with  a  transcript  of  all  book  entries  to  complete  the  record  in  such  particular 
cases  so  transferred,  shall  be  in  lUie  manner  transferred  to  said  district  court. 
Sec.  15.  All  cases  pending  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
at  the  time  said  Territory  becomes  a  State  not  transferred  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  determined 
by  the  courts  created  by  said  State,  with  the  right  to  prosecute  appeals  or  writs 
of  error  to  the  appellate  courts  created  by  said  State,  and  also  with  the  same 
right  to  prosecute  appeals  or  writs  of  error  from  the  final  determination  in  said 
causes  made  by  the  court  of  last  resort  created  by  such  State  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  now  provided  by, law  for  appeals  and  writs  of 
error  from  the  court  of  last  resort  of  a  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 
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Sec.  16.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
whether  passed  by  the  legislature  of  said  Territory  or  by  Congress,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Senator  Anderson".  The  authority  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  or  for  any  other  area  is,  of  course, 
found  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Article  IV,  section  3,  clause  II  of 
the  Constitution  provides : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States ;     *     *     * 

A  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  has  stated  that  under  this 
provision  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  of  natural  sovereignty,  Congress 
has  plenary  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  all  aspects  of 
the  government  of  the  Territory  and  that  this  authority  is  complete, 
save  only  as  restricted  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

With  respect  to  Alaska,  that  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Eussia  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867  (15 
Stat.  539) ,  in  consideration  of  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
$7,200,000  in  gold.  This  was  about  2  cents  an  acre  for  the  365,- 
481,600  acres  of  the  area  ceded.     Article  III  of  that  treaty  provides : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserving 
their  natural  allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia  within  3  years ;  but  if  they  should 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  Territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized 
native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The 
uncivilized  tribes  will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United 
States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in  regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that 
country. 

By  the  act  of  May  17,  1844,  (23  Stat.  24),  Alaska  was  constituted  a 
civil  and  judicial  "district  and  a  civil  government  was  established 
with  a  Governor  and  a  district  court  system.  This  act  made  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  Oregon  applicable  to  the  Territory. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  step  in  the  history  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  Alaska  was  the  act  of  August  24, 1912  (37  Stat.  512),  which 
is  the  Organic  Act  for  Alaska.  By  it,  Congress  created  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  and  conferred  legislative  powers  upon  the  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  Territory.  Section  3  of  the  Act  specifically  provided 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  laws  thereof 
which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  legal  status  of  Alaska  became  that  of  an  organized,  incor- 
porated Territory  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished  from  the  pres- 
ent legal  status  of  Puerto  Kico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
former  status  of  the  Philippines  before  they  were  granted  full  and 
complete  independence  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  Alaska  has  enjoyed  almost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  States  within  the  continental  United  States. 

By  the  section  of  the  treaty  with  Kussia  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  except  for  the  then  so-called  uncivil- 
ized tribes,  were  extended  citizenship.  The  members  of  this  latter 
group  were  made  citizens  by  the  act  of  June  22, 1934  (43  Stat.  253). 

Thus,  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  are  American  citizens,  with  the 
same  rights,  prerogatives,  and  privileges  of  American  citizens  any- 
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where.  Tliey  have  the  full  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
They  have  their  own  popularly  elected  local  legislature,  their  own  tax 
system,  and  local  institutions.  Since  1906  or  so,  the  people  of  Alaska 
have  been  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Delegate.  The  incumbent, 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  is  with  us  this  morning. 

However,  they  do  not  have  full  statehood  in  the  legal  sense,  and  it  is 
to  consider  the  advisability  and  practicality  of  incorporating  the  Ter- 
ritory into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  State — the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth, 
as  the  case  may  be — that  we  are  meeting  today. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  have  with  us  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  the  Honorable  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  Governor  of 
California  and  Eepublican  candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1948.  There  also  is  with  us  Lt.  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Twining, 
commanding  general  in  Alaska,  representing  the  Honorable  Louis 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  represented 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Hickerson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United 
Nations  Affairs.  Mr.  Hickerson  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Benjamin  O. 
Gerig,  Chief,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
and  others  who  will  be  called  upon  as  time  permits. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  apologize  for  taking  part  of  your  time.  We  are 
very  happy  to  welcome  you  here  and  to  ask  you  for  your  statement 
on  this  very  important  matter,  in  which  I  know  you  have  a  very  deep 
and  profound  interest. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  OSCAE  L.  CHAPMAN,  THE  SECRETAEY, 
DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  INTERIOR 

Secretary  Chapman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  need  to  apologize 
for  any  time  you  have  taken,  because  I  think  what  you  have  said  was 
essential  and  necessary  for  the  record  to  be  clarified.  Second,  I  will 
not  take  too  much  time  this  morning,  because  I  believe  the  history 
of  Alaska  is  so  well  known  to  all  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  too  much  of  it. 

I  am  here  today  to  reaffirm  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  sup- 
port of  statehood  for  Alaska.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Alaska,  like  Hawaii,  whose  case  this  committee  will  shortly  be  con- 
sidering, has  a  strong  claim  to  statehood.  Alaska  is  an  incorporated 
Territory,  a  term  the  courts  have  devised  to  describe  an  area  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  which  the  Constitution  has  been 
extended.  Alaska's  organic  act  provides  that  the  Constitution  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  Alaska  as  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  has  had  incorporated  Territories  since 
1787,  when  the  Northwest  Ordinance  was  enacted  for  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  the  archetype  of  organic  legislation. 
Organic  acts,  including  Alaska's,  have  been  closely  modeled  on  it.  It 
was  the  Northwest  Ordinance  that  set  the  pattern  and  provided  the 
precedent  for  eventual  statehood.  We  have  only  to  look  at  history  to 
observe  that  the  destiny  of  each  incorporated  Territory  has  been  state- 
hood. Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  our  only  remaining  incorporated  Ter- 
ritories.   All  the  others  have  become  States.    Some  remained  in  a  ter- 
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ritorial  status  longer  than  others,  but  there  was  never  any  question 
but  that  the  period  of  such  status  was  a  period  of  tutelage  and  that 
when  the  apprenticeship  had  been  served,  statehood  would  be  con- 
ferred. Alaska  has  remained  a  Territory  longer  than  all  but  four  of 
the  incorporated  Territories.  By  any  standard  we  apply,  Alaska  is 
eligible  for  statehood  now.  By  enactment  of  enabling  legislation.  Con- 
gress should  permit  Alaska  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward 
admission. 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
asking  to  become  citizens  of  a  state  of  the  Union  as  well,  just  as  people 
living  in  the  continental  United  States  are.  This  aspiration  is  a  legiti- 
mate one.  The  United  States  as  it  exists  today  grew  out  of  just  such 
aspirations.  In  view  of  the  historical  precedents  for  admission  to  the 
Union  of  incorporated  Territories,  I  would  say  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  admit  Alaska,  and  that  if  we  are  to  say  "no"  to  the  request  of 
the  people  of  Alaska,  we  must  have  very  good  reasons  to  justify  our 
action  not  only  to  them  and  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  world.  I  have  heard 
no  reasons  which  have  substance.  The  United  States  has  spoken  out 
loudly  and  firmly  against  colonialism  in  world  councils,  but  surely  to 
require  a  people  qualified  for  the  ultimate  in  self  government  to  con- 
tinue in  a  dependent  status  is  to  foster  colonialism.  I  realize  that  ta 
describe  Alaskans  as  a  people  qualified  for  self-government  is  to  state 
a  conclusion.  Despite  my  belief  that  the  burden  is  on  the  opponents  of 
statehood  to  advance  reasons  why  statehood  should  not  be  granted,, 
I  Avill  cite  some  of  the  affirmative  reasons  why  I  think  statehood  should 
be  granted  now. 

To  begin  with  Alaska's  self-government  experience,  Alaskans  have 
for  years  been  exercising  many  of  the  powers  of  self-government  which 
are  exercised  in  the  States.  They  have  had  a  popularly  elected  leg- 
islature since  1912,  and  many  progressive  laws  have  been  put  upon 
their  statute  books.  Women  were  permitted  to  vote  in  Alaska  6 
years  before  woman  suffrage  was  the  law  in  the  United  States.  Alaska 
has  protected  the  rights  of  labor  with  a  workmen's  compensation  act 
and  an  8 -hour  day  law.  In  anticipation  of  the  additional  financial 
burdens  which  it  would  have  to  bear  as  a  State  and  to  demonstrate  its 
readiness  and  ability  to  assume  those  burdens,  Alaska  has  enacted 
a  personal  and  corporate  income  tax,  as  well  as  a  real  property  tax. 

It  has  a  development  board,  empowered  to  give  advice  and  assistance 
to  new  industries  seeking  to  establish  themselves  in  Alaska.  It  pub- 
lishes informational  material  on  trade,  industry,  farming,  livestock 
raising,  and  other  activities.  Alaska  has  a  good  educational  system, 
which  includes  a  university.  Illiteracy  among  the  white  population 
is  negligible  and  great  strides  are  being  made  in  reducing  it  among 
the  native  population.  Alaska  has  an  active  and  energetic  health 
department. 

In  short,  Alaska's  self-governing  powers  have  been  exercised  very 
much  as  those  in  any  of  the  States  within  the  limitations  of  its  organic 
act,  which  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  legislative  power  to  which 
State  legislatures  are  not  subject — for  example,  it  may  not  establish  a. 
county  form  of  government  without  approval  of  Congress ;  it  may  not 
adopt  any  basic  land  laws ;  it  may  not  alter,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal 
the  fish  and  game  laws  made  applicable  by  Congress;  it  may  not 
authorize  bonded  indebtedness  or  the  creation  of  any  debt  by  the  Terri- 
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tory  or  any  municipality.  It  may  not  create  a  judiciary.  The  legisla- 
ture has  been  a  truly  representative  body,  for  Alaskans  are  politically 
conscious  and  exercise  their  franchise  freely.  There  is  a  genuine  two- 
party  system  in  the  Territory;  in  1947  the  legislature  was  evenly 
divided,  the  upper  house  having  two  more  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans, and  the  lower  house  having  two  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats. In  the  1949  legislature  the  house  was  Democratic  and  the  senate 
evenly  divided  between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

One  of  the  things  Alaskans  are  seeking  in  asking  for  statehood  is  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  franchise  more  fully  than  they  may  now. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  they  want 
to  elect  voting  Representatives  in  the  Congress.  Many  of  Alaska's 
troubles  stem  from  the  fact  that  it  is  represented  in  the  Congress  by  a 
voteless  Delegate,  accredited  to  one  House  only.  To  this  lack  of 
voting  representation  may  be  ascribed  such  discriminations,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  nonapplication  to  Alaska  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act, 
despite  Alaska's  great  need  for  roads.  Even  if  Alaska's  single  Dele- 
gate could  vote,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  an  effective  job 
of  representing  the  interests  of  approximately  100,000  persons.  The 
smallest  State  has  two  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the 
House.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  live  in  Alaska  are  en- 
titled to  like  representation. 

The  area  which  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Alaska  would 
represent  is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Materially,  Alaska  still  possesses  untapped  resources  of  great 
value  to  the  United  States  economy.  Alaska's  timber  stands  can  meet 
a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States  pulp,  paper,  and  construction 
material  needs.  Fishery  resources  can  be  developed  by  employing  new 
methods  of  processing  which  can  redeem  for  practical  use  byproducts 
presently  regarded  as  waste.  Alaska's  long  summer  days  make  experi- 
mentation with  fruits  and  vegetables  practicable ;  new  species  are  con- 
stantly being  developed.  Alaska  has  vast  potentialities  for  electric 
power. 

Until  very  recently,  virtually  all  development  in  Alaska  was  carried 
on  by  absentee  capital,  which  did  Alaska  almost  as  much  harm  as  the 
building  up  of  industries  did  good.  Alaska  needs  permanent  settlers, 
permanent  and  stable  business  interests,  if  its  resources  are  to  be 
developed  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  My 
Department  has  been  actively  engaged  in  plans  for  a  development 
program  for  the  Territory,  and  we  know  the  resistance  that  we  encoun- 
ter from  industry  because  Alaska,  as  a  Territory,  does  not  have  com- 
plete power  to  carry  on  its  own  affairs,  and  because  industrialists  grow 
impatient  at  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  implementing 
plans  by  Federal  action  or  by  congressional  legislation. 

Actually,  Alaska's  present  estimated  population  of  well  over  100,000 
is  larger  than  that  of  at  least  10  States  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
and  has  been  growing  steadily  since  1920.  But  Alaska  needs  and 
wants  a  larger  permanent  population,  and  the  surest  way  to  provide 
for  it  speedily  is  to  grant  statehood.  It  is  understandable  that  per- 
sons will  not  go  to  Alaska  from  the  States  in  great  numbers  if  they 
thereby  relinquish  the  privilege  of  participating  in  national  affairs 
through  their  representation  in  Congress  and  through  their  participa- 
tion in  Presidential  elections,  if  they  thereby  remain  subject  to  Fed- 
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eral  taxation  but  lose  their  voice  in  making  the  laws  under  which  the 
taxes  are  levied  upon  them. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  population  of  a  Territory  has  risen 
sharply  after  admission  and  that  industrial  development  has  increased 
promptly  and  enormously.  The  solidity  of  stature  that  Alaska  would 
acquire  as  a  State  would  serve  as  a  magnet  to  attract  permanent  set- 
tlers who  want  to  make  Alaska  their  home,  and  businessmen  with 
capital  to  invest. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  an  interest  in  a  strong  Alaska,  especially  in 
this  period  of  the  cold  war.  Alaska  is  just  54  miles  across  the  Bering 
Strait  from  Russian  Siberia.  It  once  belonged  to  Russia,  and  re- 
cently the  official  Soviet  press  organ  has  charged  that  we  acquired  it 
by  fraud,  and  that  the  Czarist  government  had  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  it.  We  are  told  that  there  is  considerable  military  activity  in 
Siberia,  near  and  beyond  the  frontier.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
Alaska,  to  give  an  indication  that  it  is  not  just  as  important  a  part  of 
the  United  States  as  any  1  of  the  present  48  States.  We  must  provide 
for  Alaska,  in  the  speediest  and  most  effective  manner,  a  strong  politi- 
cal and  economic  system,  to  bind  it  even  more  closely  to  the  mainland 
than  it  is  now  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship,  political  heritage, 
commerce,  and  community  of  interest  in  national  and  international 
affairs.  Alaska  was  explored,  developed,  to  the  extent  it  has  been 
developed,  and  settled  by  Americans.  Its  commercial  ties  are  with 
the  United  States. 

Alaskans  have  been  asking  for  statehood  since  1916,  when  the  first 
statehood  bill  was  introduced  by  the  then  Delegate  from  Alaska. 
Committees  of  Congress  have  held  hearings  on  statehood  throughout 
Alaska  and  in  Washington.  The  records  of  those  hearings  leave  no 
doubt  that  Alaskans  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  statehood,  that 
they  have  given  mature  consideration  to  the  obligations  they  will 
thereby  incur  to  offset  the  undoubted  benefits  they  will  receive,  and 
that  their  desire  for  statehood  is  no  idle  whim.  Alaska  is  near 
enough  to  the  United  States,  via  plane,  telephone,  and  radio,  for  its 
geographic  noncontiguity  to  present  no  obstacle  to  statehood;  it  is 
too  far  to  permit  effective  government  stemming  from  Washington. 

Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Alaska  stand  to  gain  much  from  state- 
hood: Voting  representation  in  the  Congress,  as  I  have  indicated, 
with  all  that  implies,  including  equal  treatment  in  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams and  the  end  of  discrimination  and  neglect,  however  uninten- 
tional, by  Congress  and  Federal  agencies.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, their  destiny  will  be  in  their  own  hands.  They  will  be  able 
to  take  effective  steps  to  deal  with  the  transportation  monopolies  from 
which  they  have  suffered  so  long,  to  regulate  the  fisheries,  to  revise 
their  system  of  administration  of  justice,  to  keep  their  constitution 
current  as  they  have  been  powerless  to  do  with  the  organic  legislation 
handed  to  them  by  Congress.  ^  But,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the 
United  States  has  much  to  gain  by  Alaskan  statehood,  too.  Enacts 
ment  of  enabling  legislation  whicK,  as  you  know,  has  the  President's 
strongest  support,  is  a  step  we  cannot  afford  not  to  take.  I  therefore 
urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  by  this  committee  on  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  your  opening  statement  you  referred  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority  for  bringing  a  territory  into  the  Union,  and  to 
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the  status  of  Alaska  as  an  incorporated  Territory.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  agrees  with  what  you  said. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  want  to  talk  about  regarding 
Alaska's  progress  toward  statehood.  Since  the  Constitution  was 
extended  to  Alaska  38  years  ago,  the  incorporated  Territory  has 
reached  a  state  of  sufficient  maturity  which  qualifies  it  for  statehood. 

I  think  this  committee  should  know  whom  the  people  who  testify 
before  this  committee  represent,  whether  they  represent  the  govern- 
ment, or  whether  they  are  representing  private  industry.  I  notice 
Mr.  W.  C.  Arnold  is  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  registered 
lobbyist  in  Alaska  for  the  salmon-packing  industry.  I  understand 
he  has  several  witnesses  from  Alaska  who  will  testify  with  him 
before  this  committee.  I  feel  this  committee  ought  to  know  what 
interests  are  represented  when  witnesses  appear  before  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  reasons  why  Alaska  is  ready  for 
statehood.  I  am  not  going  to  read  this  letter  that  was  addressed  to 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  by  Mr.  elack 
McFall,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  congressional'  relations.  I 
am  not  going  to  read  it  in  full,  because  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  I  am  sure.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Na- 
tions Affairs,  Mr.  John  Hickerson,  is  here,  and  will  testify  in  detail 
as  to  the  position  of  the  State  Department.  I  do  want  to  read  one 
sentence  from  the  letter,  which  is  not  taken  out  of  the  context  of  that 
letter  because  the  whole  letter  may  be  inserted  in  the  record.     It  stated : 

It— 

the  Department  of  State — 

continues  to  feel  that  favorable  action  on  these  bills  by  the  Congress  would  be  an 
act  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  accepting 
the  Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  set  out  in  chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  would  thus  serve  to  support  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

General  Twining  is  here  to  answer  in  detail  any  questions  concern- 
ing Alaskan  defense  or  any  problem  coming  within  his  jurisdiction 
regarding  Alaskan  statehood.  I  also  want  to  read  one  sentence  from 
a  letter  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.     Secretary  Johnson  says  in  his  closing  sentence : 

I  do  wish  strongly  to  support  the  principle  of  granting  immediate  statehood 
to  both  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  of  its  people  both  here  and  in  the  Territories. 

I  am  sure  the  full  text  of  the  letter  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Alaska  is  asking  and  seeking  to  become  a  State,  basing  its  case  upon 
the  same  grounds  as  many  other  Territories  which  have  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  Union.  There  are  some  who  say  that  Alaska  should 
not  become  a  State  because  it  is  remote  and  not  contiguous  to  the  other 
48  States.  I  can  see  that  30  or  40  years  ago  that  might  have  been  a 
sound  argument  against  admitting  Alaska  to  statehood,  but  I  will  say 
that  today,  under  the  present  technical  advances  that  we  have  made 
in  transportation  and  communications,  that  question  becomes  moot. 
Washington,  D.  C,  today  is  closer  by  several  days  to  Juneau,  Alaska, 
than  George  Washington  was  to  Philadelphia  when  he  went  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  take  the  oath  of  office.     I  only  mention  that  as  an 
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example,  to  show  you  the  strides  and  progress  we  have  made  in  our 
science  and  transportation  which  brings  us  closer  together.  It  is 
not  material  that  Alaska  is  not  contiguous  to  the  other  48  States. 

I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  had  any  such  restrictions  implied, 
certainly  not  explicit,  in  it  to  restrict  us  from  adding  to  the  Union 
States  of  this  character. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  extended  by  the  Congress 
to  apply  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  it  did  to  Hawaii.  It  did 
this  in  1912,  making  Alaska  an  incorporated  Territory.  If  not  ex- 
plicit in  its  language,  Congress  certainly  implied  that  it  intended 
to  make  both  Territories  States  when  they  were  capable  of  maintain- 
ing their  own  self-government.  I  believe  they  are  fully  capable  of 
assuming  this  responsibility  now.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it 
because  the  fact  is  self-evident.  Alaska  has  a  tax  law ;  Alaskans  are 
taxing  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  self-government.  They  elect 
and  they  have  been  electing  their  own  legislators ;  they  have  been  pass- 
ing laws,  within  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Organic  Act. 

I  know  that  Federal  officials  have  been  accused  many  times  of  being 
grasping  and  looking  for  authority  to  extend  the  powers  of  our  depart- 
ments. Frankly  I  want  to  get  rid  of  that  power  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  want  to  transmit  it  back  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  who 
have  every  right  and  I  think  the  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
I  want  to  turn  it  over  to  them,  insofar  as  it  is  practical  and  feasible  at 
all  to  do-  so.  Statehood  is  the  only  method  that  I  can  think  of  today 
that  would  permit  us  to  transmit  to  Alaskans  certain  jurisdiction 
which  I  think  they  can  exercise  just  as  well  as  we  can. 

I  am  just  as  much  in  disagreement  with  absentee-government  control 
as  I  am  in  disagreement  with  absentee-landlord  control.  I  think  they 
are  both  bad. 

I  realize  that  there  are  certain  other  small  areas  or  areas  of  small 
populations  that  are  under  the  American  flag.  But  we  have  not  ex- 
tended the  Constitution  to  those  areas.  So  they  are  not  now  eligible 
to  become  States  in  the  Union,  as  I  think  Alaska  is.  Somebody  will 
raise  the  question  of  Puerto  Eico.  Puerto  Rico  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Alaska.  Puerto  Eico  is  not  taxed  as  Alaska  is  taxed.  Alaska 
paid  some  $18,000,000  of  direct  income  taxes  last  year  to  the  Federal 
Government,  without  any  voting  representation  whatsoever  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  Income  tax  on  earnings  of  absentee  corporations 
made  from  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  were  many  times 
$18,000,000.  Alaska  has  natural  resources  in  abundance  far  greater 
than  some  of  the  States  which  we  did  admit  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
country. 

I  have  some  figures  that  were  given  to  me.  I  will  not  vouch  for 
those  figures  entirely,  but  we  have  made  an  approximate  estimate 
based  upon  the  figures  that  we  have  gathered,  that  are  valid  of  approxi- 
mately $250,000,000  of  national  income  in  Alaska.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  136  different  corporations  were  incorporated  to  do  business  in 
Alaska.  Sure,  they  were  little  businesses.  We  are  looking  for  little 
businesses ;  we  are  trying  to  help  little  businesses.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  different  corporations  were  incorporated  in  Alaska,  to  give 
services  of  one  nature  or  another,  different  kinds  of  services,  different 
kinds  of  business.  That  shows  the  vigor  of  growth,  the  vitality  and 
possibilities  in  Alaska.  When  people  are  willing  to  invest  their  money 
in  a  given  area,  it  shows  the  possibility  and  potential  of  that  area. 
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Senator  Cordon.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  your  data  includes  the 
identification  of  the  different  corporate  structures,  together  with  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  in  the  business  to  be  engaged  in,  or  the  busi- 
ness that  is  already  engaged  in.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting 
and  material  to  this  inquiry  if  that  were  in  the  record. 

(Note :  List  of  corporations  filed  during  calendar  year  1949,  was  sub- 
sequently submitted  by  the  Interior  Department  and  is  carried  at  the 
conclusion  of  Secretary  Chapman's  remarks.) 

Secretary  Chapman.  Senator,  I  do  not  have  the  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  that  is  included  in  either  of  the  types  you 
mentioned,  but  I  would  assume,  there  would  be  very  little  capital  in- 
vested per  se,  but  the  potential  capital  in  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing raw  material  and  services — to  wliich  I  assume  your  question  is 
addressed 

Senator  Cordon.  Yes. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  would  assume  there  would  not  be  so  much 
capital  involved  in  the  original  incorporation.  Governor  Gruen- 
ing,  who  will  later  testify  in  this  hearing,  during  the  next  3  days,  will 
probably  be  able  to  give  you  some  of  that  information.  It  is  avail- 
able, I  am  sure,  where  the  incorporation  papers  are  filed. 

There  are  people  interested  in,  willing  and  wanting  to  find  new 
places  to  invest  their  money,  and  they  have  looked  to  Alaska. 

Some  people  have  said  they  are  little  concerned  about  Alaska  becom- 
ing a  State ;  they  fear  it  might  be  dominated  by  a  few  corporations.  I 
don't  believe  that  would  be  true  as  a  fact.  I  think  the  136  incorpo- 
rated groups  going  into  Alaska  in  a  single  year,  trying  to  set  up  busi- 
nesses there,  is  a  good  sign  that  there  is  diversification  of  interests  in 
Alaska  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  group  will  dominate  Alaska. 
If  there  is  a  chance  for  private  or  corporate  monopoly  control  of 
Alaska,  that  opportunity  exists  more  strongly  under  the  Territorial 
system  than  it  possibly  could  under  statehood. 

Now  I  want  to  state  to  you — and  I  mean  it  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart — I  do  not  feel  the  Interior  Department  ought  to  extend  ite 
powers  to  any  area  of  America.  I  only  want  the  services  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  be  extended  so  far  as  they  can  be  helpful  to 
the  citizens  of  a  given  area  and  only  insofar  as  it  is  directed  so  to  do 
by  the  Congress. 

Now  someone  says  if  we  have  a  State  in  Alaska  it  will  cost  too  much 
money.  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  I  would  like  to  submit  them  to 
you  before  this  hearing  is  over.  There  are  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
Congress  has  appropriated,  and  past  Congresses  have  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  different  programs  in  Alaska,  with  which  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  had  nothing  to  do,  except  insofar  as  we  consulted  with  the 
Governor,  in  our  efforts  to  coordinate  our  program.  Of  course,  he  had 
no  authority  to  work  on  the  appropriations  for  the  programs. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  do  not  mean  any  type  of  program  that  was 
not  for  the  benefit  of  some  group  in  Alaska ;  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  was  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  Alaska  one  way 
or  the  other,  highways,  the  railroad  in  Alaska,  and  some  money  in  the 
fishing  industry,  and  some  investigation  of  mining. 
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Now  somebody  will  say  to  you,  "Now  look  at  Alaska,  with  some 
360,000,000  acres  of  land  that  has  not  even  been  surveyed."  Sure  it 
has  not,  but  neither  has  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  New  Mexico,  or 
Nebraska.  We  haven't  finished  surveying  those  States.  We  are  20 
years  behind  surveying  the  States  in  this  country,  particularly  the 
Western  States. 

Senator  Cordon.  May  I  interpose  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Yes. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  am  still  interested  in  the  statement  of  expendi- 
tures for  various  purposes,  where  the  Government  in  Alaska  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  I  think  perhaps  I  grasp  the  main  point  you  wanted 
to  make ;  namely,  that  those  expenditures  were  expenditures  separate 
and  apart  from  the  ordinary  governmental  expenditures  which  either 
the  Treasury  or  a  State  would  have.  Is  that  the  thought  you  have  in 
jnind? 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  mean  expenditures  quite  separate  and  apart 
from  what  governmental  activities  would  cost.  We  would  develop 
those  programs  through  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  Alaska  in  most  cases.  Take  the  State  of  Oregon,  Senator,  if  we 
were  going  to  develop  a  program  in  the  State  of  Oregon  we  would  not 
attempt  it  until  the  State  of  Oregon  was  working  on  it  with  us.  We 
do  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  Alaska,  but  as  a  Territory  they  do 
not  have  the  legal  responsibility  to  participate  as  they  ought  to. 
They  do  not  assume  the  legal  responsibility  in  paying  for  it  as  the 
people  in  Oregon  assume  the  responsibility  for  paying  for  it.  In 
spite  of  the  money  we  spend,  and  we  spend  considerable,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  any  more  expensive  for  the  people  of  Alaska  to  elect 
their  State  senators  and  representatives  than  it  is  costing  them  today. 
I  don't  believe  it  is  any  more  expensive. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Chapman.  Yes. 

Senator  Ecton.  Right  there,  I  think  that  is  very  important.  I 
think  we  have  to  determine  that  there  will  be  additional  financial 
burdens  placed  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  when  the  Federal  Govern-, 
ment  pulls  out  and  they  become  a  State.  I  think  that  should  be  very 
specifically  taken  care  of,  in  cold  figures. 

Secretary  Chapman.  Very  definitely.  Senator,  it  should  be  taken 
care  of  in  specific  figures. 

Senator  Ecton.  Yes. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  show  you,  through  Governor 
Gruening,  the  returns  made  under  the  recently  enacted  tax  law  from 
the  people  of  Alaska.  The  people  have  made  a  decision  that  they 
want  statehood,  and  they  realize  the  additional  burden  that  will  be 
placed  on  them  as  a  State,  but  they  realize  also  the  potential  that  they 
will  have  in  developing  that  State  to  meet  the  taxes.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  is  an  increase  necessary.  I  don't  believe  that  there  will  be, 
but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  increase,  probably  in  certain  areas. 
They  have  just  begun  to  tax  themselves  in  Alaska,  in  the  full  sense. 

Senator  Ecton.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Chapman.  Nevertheless,  they  paid  $18,000,000  in  income 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government,  without  any  word  or  authority  as 
to  how  it  was  spent,  or  how  the  taxes  ought  to  be  levied. 

I  say  this :  If  we  are  going  to  believe  in  the  pattern  of  democracy  we 
ought  to  extend  it  to  every  people,  wherever  we  can  do  it. 
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But  let  me  go  back  one  step  further.  I  want  to  refer  once  more 
to  land  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  In  some  areas  we  are  giving 
three  sections  and  in  some  four  sections.  Some  persons  have  sug- 
gested that  we  give  more.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  give  more.  I  don't 
think  they  will  be  quite  able  to  manage  and  administer  the  lands  quite 
as  efficiently  as  we  are  doing.  Even  though  I  do  not  claim  we  are  doing 
the  best  job  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  management  of  these  lands, 
I  think  we  are  doing  a  good  job,  as  good  as  anybody  can  do  under  the 
circumstances.  But  if  the  Senators  or  if  this  Congress  feels  that  they 
ought  to  have  more,  I  will  not  object  to  that,  although  I  think  it  is 
unwise.     I  think  that  is  the  thing  you  have  to  think  of. 

Now,  we  differ  as  to  the  number  of  people ;  we  differ  as  to  how  many 
people  are  in  Alaska.  We  estimate  from  our  figures  approximately 
94,000  people  as  of  the  present  time.  If  we  were  projecting  our  esti- 
mates for  the  next  census,  it  could  be  projected  to  135,000.  That  is 
five  times  more  than  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  had  when  they 
were  admitted  to  the  Union.  We  have  a  large  acreage  in  Alaska, 
larger  than  any  State  that  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  even  including 
Texas. 

With  that  historical  background,  and  I  think  a  burning  demand 
and  burning  desire  of  these  people  to  have  a  complete  franchise  under 
our  democratic  system,  I  am  asking  you  to  extend  statehood  to  Alaska 
on  that  basis.  Give  them  an  opportunity.  There  may  be  many  laws 
you  want  to  pass  later  on  to  affect  the  land  pattern  of  Alaska.  I  don't 
think  the  land  patterns  or  even  our  withdrawals  are  good,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  appointed  a  committee  in  the  Department  to 
give  me  a  complete  report  on  the  withdrawals  that  have  been  made  in 
Alaska  from  the  time  we  took  it  over,  in  1867,  when  we  paid  $7,200,000, 
until  the  present. 

Senator  Butler.  This  request  has  gone  to  you  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  made  that  request,  sir.  I  appointed  the  com- 
mittee 3  weeks  ago.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  on  this  table,  Senator, 
the  land  pattern  of  Alaska,  what  has  been  done  with  the  withdrawals 
that  have  been  made.  I  don't  think  that  should  have  any  part  in  the 
delaying  of  statehood.  That  is  something  we  ought  to  have  anyhow. 
I  hope  to  get  it  before  the  committee  before  the  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  I  believe  many  withdrawals  have  been  made  in  Alaska  that 
are  not  being  adequately  or  properly  used  and  ought  to  be  released 
for  public  use.  I  am  certain  many  have  been  made,  and  some  are  on 
record  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  We  have  been  6  months 
to  a  year  behind  on  certain  parts  of  our  land-measurement  program. 
I  want  to  say  Mr.  Marion  Clawson  has  made  a  notable  record  in  catch- 
ing up  on  certain  phases  of  that  work,  but  Land  Management,  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  a  complete  record  of 
surveys  can  be  completed.  I  can  give  you  the  surveys  to  show  you 
how  far  behind  we  are,  but  I  cannot  bring  it  up  to  date.  Just  like 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  as  well  as  Oregon,  we  are  behind  by  20  years,  at  least,  in  the 
survey  of  our  public  lands  in  those  States.  We  are  behind  in  this 
sense :  You  cannot  build  a  dam — you  cannot  utilize  this  area  for  any 
of  the  legitimate  purposes — until  you  have  made  a  survey  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  we  have  to  call  for  advice  for  somebody  over 
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here  and  somebody  over  here,  where  we  have  them  located,  trying  to 
get  a  survey  in  those  areas  so  we  can  proceed  with  other  developments. 
No  development  should  be  made  in  this  country  upon  public  lands 
until  a  complete  survey  has  been  made. 

Alaska  is  even  further  behind.  I  am  sure  I  give  credit,  and  due 
credit,  to  the  responsibilities  of  Senators  when  I  say  if  Alaska  had  two 
Senators  sitting  in  the  United  States  Senate  we  would  have  more  sur- 
veys in  Alaska  than  we  have  today.  I  do  not  have  to  belabor  the 
question  to  you  gentlemen.  You  know  what  it  means  to  have  help  for 
a  given  area,  someone  to  speak  for  you,  someone  who  can  speak  with 
the  power  and  authority  which  you  exercise  here  in  the  legislative  body. 

The  population  in  Alaska  is  growing  fast,  faster  than  any  area  in 
the  United  States,  except  California.  California  has  had  an  exceed- 
ingly unusual  increase  in  population  since  the  last  census,  but  Alaska 
has  increased  more  than  23  percent  since  the  last  census  was  taken. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
sitting  idly  by  without  answering  that,  because  Oregon  has  grown 
more  rapidly  than  California. 

Secretary  Chapman.  That  is  correct.  Oregon  has  grown  even  more 
rapidly  than  California ;  but,  fortunately  for  Oregon,  you  are  in  the 
enviable  position  of  having  one  of  the  world's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  your  influx  of  population — your  Columbia 
Eiver. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  was  just  hoping  that  was  the  only  error  that  the 
Secretary  was  going  to  make. 

Secretary  Chapman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Btjtler.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  entire  statement  interests 
me,  of  course,  very  much,  but  I  am  quite  surprised  that  you  included 
Nebraska  in  the  group  of  Western  States  where  there  is  apparently 
some  public  land  that  a  survey  has  not  been  made  on. 

Secretary  Chapman.  There  are  lands  in  Nebraska  that  have  not 
been  surveyed. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  a  surprise  to  me. 

Secretary  Chapman.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  also. 

Senator  Butler.  It  must  have  been  lost.  It  must  have  been  a  little 
40-acre  tract  some  place. 

Secretary  Chapman.  No,  no ;  it  is  more  than  that.  Senator.  I  will 
show  it  to  you.     It  is  more  than  that. 

Senator  Butler.  I  haven't  used  my  homestead  right  yet,  but  maybe 
I  can  file  it. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  would  like  to  file  on  one  of  the  tracts  myself. 
I  haven't  exercised  my  homestead  rights  on  one  of  those  claims  either. 

Senator  Cordon.  They  do  not  have  to  survey  them  to  withdraw 
them  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  This  is  the  point.  Senator,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  had  on  withdrawing  public  land.  They  should 
be  surveyed  before  you  withdraw  them.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
should  be  done. 

I  give  you  that  as  a  background  story  here.  I  would  like  to  have 
time  to  give  you  the  entire  story.  I  can  talk  to  you  all  day  long  about 
the  problems  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  them.     I  think  there  are  other  witnesses  here  who 
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have  them.  Mr.  Hickerson  of  the  State  Department  will  tell  you  how 
important  this  is  in  our  world  councils,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned. 
I  tried  to  show  you  by  quoting  one  sentence  from  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  it  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  defense.  General  Twining  is  here.  They  all  can  give  you 
more  details  about  it,  if  you  wish. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  further.  I  know  you  are  not  hearing  Hawaii 
today,  that  you  are  hearing  Hawaii  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  Hawaii, 
which  pays  $125,000,000  in  income  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  no  representation  either  in  the  Houses  of  Congress.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  so  similar  that  the  question  of  difference  in  dollars 
should  not  affect  our  judgment  in  this  thing.  It  is  the  rights  of  the 
people  that  are  involved.  We  have  over  half  a  million  people  in  Ha- 
waii, and  almost  100,000  in  Alaska  and  I  think,  when  this  census  is 
completed,  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  run  more  than  135,000  people. 

Senator  CoRDOisr.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  go  back  to  another  item  in 
your  presentation  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Cordon.  That  is  the  provision  in  the  pending  bill  which 
transfers  certain  acreage  in  the  public  domain  to  the  proposed  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  its  government,  following  the  historical 
pattern  with  reference  to  the  other  States.  I  note  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  for  the  transfer  of  four  sections  out  of  each  township  within 
national  forests  as  well  as  without  national  forests,  and  a  provision 
for  payment  to  Alaska  on  the  basis  of  proportional  acreage  within 
the  forest  and  within  the  total  acreage  transferred.  I  recall  also 
your  statement  that  while  you  feel  that  the  transfer  provided  here 
was  perhaps  as  much  as  ought  to  be  made  now,  having  in  mind  the 
changes  you  have  made  from  time  to  time,  I  am  afraid  I  differ  with 
you  a  bit  as  to  whether  this  is  sufficient.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
views,  either  now  or  after  you  have  consulted  with  your  staff — I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  thing — with  reference  to  a  transfer  within 
national  forests  of  a  greater  percentage  of  acreage,  which  transfer, 
whenever  it  is  to  be  realized  by  actual  transfer  of  title,  should  be  all 
in  one  place  and  one  piece,  so  that  it  might  be  administratively  a  unit. 

Secretary  Chapman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Cordon.  And  that  such  a  transfer  might  well  increase  the 
acreage  and  leave  Alaska  for  an  indeterminate  period  with  a  beneficial 
interest  only  in  the  area  exactly  on  the  basis  as  is  contemplated.  To 
me  there  might  well  be  there  an  opportunity  within,  say,  a  decade,  the 
first  decade,  to  provide  that  as  a  little  push  that  is  necessary  for  a  new 
government. 

Secretary  Chapman.  In  other  words,  give  them  the  beneficial  use 
of  a  little  more  area  even  though  you  do  not  actually  transfer  the  title 
to  the  property? 

Senator  Cordon.  Yes. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  think  you  have  a  point  that  might  be  use- 
ful, but  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  national  forest  I  doubt  whether 
you  ought  to  take  any  more  out  of  the  area  than  you  have  taken  out 
now.  I  think  you  raised  a  very  interesting  point,  Senator,  because 
you  might  very  well  give  them  the  beneficial  use  of  it  and  leave  the 
title  in  the  Government  for  further  use  and  exploration.  Alaska 
might  just  as  well  be  the  management  and  act  as  the  landowner  in 
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handling  that  acreage  in  the  forest.  There  is  some  question  about 
taking  lands  in  national  forests  and  giving  them  to  a  State,  but  in  any 
event,  you  men  in  this  Congress  have  had  great  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  intermingling  State  and  private  lands.  You 
know  the  headaches  we  have  had  j|i  attempting  to  administer  the 
lands.  To  complicate  it  more  by  extending  it  to  Alaska,  by  breaking 
it  up  into  sections,  is  not  going  to  help  it.  However,  I  am  willing. 
If  this  Congress  sees  fit  and  wants  to  go  ahead  and  give  them  that 
land,  I  will  support  it  and  go  along  with  them,  and  take  the  head- 
aches that  go  with  them.  I  will  do  whatever  Congress  thinks  is  wise. 
I  think  the  Alaskan  delegate,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  others,  could  tell  you 
they  want  the  full  fee  simple  title  because  they  want  to  utilize  that 
land  for  other  purposes  than  just  beneficial  use. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  interrupt  you  there  ?  If 
Delegate  Bartlett  did  desire  to  have  the  title  to  these  sections  of  forest 
land,  would  not  your  experience  with  the  O  &  C  lands  tell  you  he  was 
making  a  very  foolish  request  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  break  into  the 
Forest  Service  on  any  of  these  things.  You  have  big  forests  in  Alaska, 
and  when  it  has  more  population  they  can  use  the  land  to  some  advan- 
tage for  income  to  themselves.  One  of  the  resources  in  Alaska  is 
timber,  so  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  desires,  and  I  can  well 
understand  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  income  from  timber  is  one  thing,  but  trans- 
fer of  administration  is  a  pain  in  the  neck. 

Secretary  Chapman.  That  point  has  not  been  raised  and  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  think  about  that  point.  It  is  an  interesting  point  and 
I  would  like  to  have  time  to  think  of  it.  I  would  support  the  posi- 
tion of  transfer  of  the  four  sections,  if  it  is  insisted  upon.  I  want 
statehood  for  Alaska.  The  land  pattern  has  been  created  for  a  great 
many  years  and  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  about  it  in  this  manner, 
or  to  correct  it  as  we  go  along.  But  I  do  not  want  to  discriminate 
against  Alaska.  You  asked  a  question  on  the  Forest  Service.  That 
is  slightly  different  from  what  we  had  in  some  of  the  other  States  and 
it  is  one  that  we  might  well  study  before  the  bill  is  passed.  I  would 
support  the  Delegate  in  his  request  for  the  four  sections. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  only 
scan  rather  hurriedly  your  formal  statement  of  six  pages,  but  I  do 
not  find  H.  K.  331  mentioned  a  single  time. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  am  talking  about  a  principle  that  I  want 
applied ;  I  don't  care  whose  bill  passes.  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not 
put  the  title  of  the  bill  in  my  statement.  You  are  considering  H.  R. 
331  in  this  hearing? 

Senator  Butler.  Definitely. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  did  not  want  to  assume  to  tell  the  Congress 
which  bill  or  whose  bill  you  will  pass. 

Senator  Butler.  You  think  there  may  be  other  items  similar  to 
what  Senator  Cordon  brought  up  that  might  need  some  changes  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  There  is  one  other  item,  yes,  sir,  that  is  going 
to  require  attention  and  which  may  lieed  an  amendment  as  to  the 
technical  language  only,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  because  the  Pribilof  Islands  involve  the  fur  seal  herd  that 
is  the  subject  of  an  international  agreement.  The  State  Department,  I 
am  certain,  would  be  concerned  about  that,  and  I  think  justly  so,  and 
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we  ourselves  would  be.  I  think  Delegate  Bartlett  would  agree  with 
us  that  we  ought  to  draft  the  language  of  this  bill  so  we  would  not 
get  into  any  complications  with  regard  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  That 
is  just  one  that  I  think  of  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Butler.  You  think  th|re  may  be  other  items  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Yes ;  there  may  be  some  other  items  that  may 
require  some  technical  change  of  language. 

Senator  Cordon.  Will  there  be  any  difficulty  raised,  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  H.  B,.  331,  providing  for  the  measurement  of  the  land 
grant  in  sections  out  of  townships,  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  now  for  Alaska,  which  provides  for  a 
survey  other  than  a  rectangular  survey  ?  Will  that  cause  some  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  the  safeguarding  of  the  four  sections  out  of 
a  township  principle  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  serious. 
It  would  be  a  slight  problem  for  us  to  adjust  that.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  a  serious  problem,  and  I  don't  think  either  Alaska  or  the 
Federal  Government  have  much  complaint  about  the  ultimate  results 
of  that  survey  on  that  basis  when  they  get  through.  It  does  not 
follow  quite  the  pattern  or  the  procedure  that  is  followed  otherwise, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  serious. 

Senator  Cordon.  Would  you  think,  perhaps,  we  can  anticipate  any 
difficulty  that  might  arise,  that  would  be  subject  to  an  amendment  of 
H.  R.  331,  some  provision  for  lieu  selection  in  cases  where  the  survey 
does  not  follow  the  rectangular  system  but  it  would  result  in  the  right 
of  lieu  selection  of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Senator,  that  is  in  the  bill  now.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter, our  legislative  representative,  says  that  is  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  did  not  notice  that. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  thought  it  was,  but  I  was  not  sure  that  that 
was  covered. 

Senator  Anderson.  Will  you  give  us  the  section  where  that  is 
covered  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Mr.  Slaughter  will  give  you  thaf. 

Mr.  Slaughter.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5,  beginning  at  page 
6,  line  12,  there  is  a  clause  providing  for  lieu  selections  under  the  act 
of  1891  in  a  number  of  specified  cases,  one  of  which  is  where  the 
sections  are  wanting  or  fractional  in  quantity. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  covers  the  point?  I  don't 
think  it  covers  the  point.  Will  you  tell  us  where  the  point  raised  by 
Senator  Cordon  is  covered  ? 

Mr.  Slaughter.  The  point  raised  by  Senator  Cordon,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  sections  may  be  irregular. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  law  that 
passed  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Slaughter.  It  permits  departure  from  the  rectangular  system 
of  survey. 

Secretary  Chapman.  Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind,  Senator  Cor- 
don? 

Senator  Cordon.  I  had  in  mind  that  your  survey  may  well  end  up 
as  being  wholly  dependent  upon  topography  rather  than  rectangular 
lines,  in  which  case  there  might  be  nothing  even  analogous  to  36 
sections  to  a  township. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Will  you  tell  us  where  that  is  covered  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Slaughter.  That  was  first  put  in  the  1891  act.  There  was  a 
principle  laid  down  so  that,  for  example,  your  township,  if  it  is  sur- 
veyed and  comes  out  with  maybe  onlv  10  sections,  or  maybe  8  sections, 
there  is  an  adjustment  made  so  that  me  State  can  select  a  new  section. 

Senator  Anderson.  Surely  that  is  not  the  question  involved  in  this 
at  all. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  section  5  cover  that  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  He  just  read  that.  Don't  you  understand  there 
might  not  be  a  township  set  up  even  under  the  proposal  Senator  Cor- 
don was  speaking  about?  You  might  go  by  topography  and  not  set 
up  the  usual  township  pattern  of  36  sections. 

Mr.  Slaughter.  Even  so,  there  would  still  be  townships.  It  does  not 
contemplate  that  you  would  depart  so  entirely  from  the  rectangular 
system  as  to  abolish  the  townships  and  sections  altogether. 

Secretary  Chapman.  If  there  is  any  question  on  that  language  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  we  make  an  amendment  to  correct  it,  so  as  to 
be  certain  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  that.  That  can  be  done  with 
a  very  simple  amendment. 

Senator,  that  concludes  my  statement.  If  there  are  any  further 
questions  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  them,  if  I  can. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  do  not  mind  being  interrogated  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Cordon.  There  are  some  questions  arising  in  my  mind, 
many  of  which  will  have  to  be  directed  to  the  Interior  Department.  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  study  the  bill  thoroughly,  so  I  am  a  bit  at  sea 
in  some  of  my  questions.  The  first  one  that  arises  has  to  do  with  shore 
line  and  rights  beyond  the  shore  line  at  sea.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  place  Alaska,  when  admitted,  in  any  different  position 
than  any  other  of  the  shore-line  States  in  that  regard  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  No.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  would  apply 
to  Alaska  the  same  as  it  does  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
Am  I  correct  on  it,  Mr.  Slaughter  ? 

Mr.  Slaughter,  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cordon.  And  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  would  go  3  miles 
at  sea,  as  it  does  at  the  present  time,  with  the  qualified  12-mile  juris- 
diction ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  That  is  right.  It  would  apply,  under  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  the  same  as  it  would  to  other  States. 

Senator  Cordon.  Are  there  now  in  existence  any  treaties  or  inter- 
national understandings  in  the  fisheries  field,  other  than  the  fur  field 
which  you  mentioned,  which  is  in  any  way  involved  here  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  No  ;  nothing  other  than  the  fur  seal  and  otter, 
those  combinations.  That  is  the  only  international  agreement  that 
would  involve  the  fish  and  wildlife  area  at  all. 

Senator  Cordon.  Tliere  is  nothing  that  would  prohibit  the  State 
government  from  assuming  jurisdiction  over  the  marine  area,  and  the 
fish  and  other  life  in  the  sea  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  There  are  two  other  international  agreements 
which  may  have  some  relationship  to  State  jurisdiction  although  they 
affect  resources  taken  primarily  outside  of  territorial  waters.  They 
relate  to  the  halibut  and  sockeye  salmon  fisheries  and  will  continue  to 
be  administered  through  the  two  existing  International  Commissions. 
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Senator  Cordon.  Do  the  general  line  of  laws  of  the  United  States 
apply  to  Alaska,  or  are  there  some  exceptions  with  reference  to 
Alaska  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  assume  this  bill  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  all  others. 

Senator  Cordon.  And  if  it  does  not,  it  should  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  If  it  does  not,  it  should. 

Senator  Cordon.  What  about  homestead  rights? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Homestead  rights  are  protected  in  this  bill 
the  same  as  they  are  now  protected  in  the  western  States.  Remember, 
Senator,  under  the  homestead  law  we  have  the  right  of  classification 
now,  which  determines  whether  an  area  or  a  particular  tract  is  sub- 
ject to  homestead.  There  has  been  practically  no  homesteading  in  the 
last  15  years,  really,  or  very  little  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Home- 
stead Act  for  Alaska  is  being  exercised,  or  the  rights  under  that  act  are 
being  exercised  every  year.  That  now  applies,  and  under  this  law  it 
would  continue  to  apply. 

Senator  Cordon.  Classification  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
within  Alaska,  in  a  very  much  larger  degree  than  the  Department  has 
functioned  heretofore,  would  be  absolutely  essential,  would  it  not, 
to  care  for  the  coming  population  that  we  could  almost  be  certain 
would  flow  to  Alaska? 

Secretary  Chapman.  That  is  right.  We  would  have  to  step  up 
the  speed  of  our  work  in  the  classification  of  land  in  Alaska  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  wanting  to  take  homesteads  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Senator  Cordon.  What  about  the  railroad  that  is  there  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  We  have  approximately  480  miles  of  railroad. 
It  has  never  made  a  nickel  since  it  was  built,  except  during  the  war 
when  we  charged  the  Army  so  much  for  its  freight  and  we  made  a 
little  out  of  it.  We  took  it  out  of  one  pocket  of  the  Government  and 
put  it  in  the  other  one. 

Senator  Cordon.  Would  that  continue  in  governmental  operation 
because  of  national  defense  purposes,  in  your  view,  or  should  it  go 
to  the  State? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  the  railroad  ought 
to  remain  under  Government  management  for  an  indefinite  period 
because  national  defense  plays  an  essential  part  in  that  area.  Sec- 
ond, and  this  I  think  is  important.  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
ever  approved  the  building  of  that  road  in  the  hope  that  it  would  make 
money.  If  that  was  the  idea  it  was  a  mistaken  idea,  because  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  to  make  money  out  of  480  miles  of  railroad 
running  straight  down  through  this  country.  It  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  Alaska,  now  let  us  continue  it  in  that  capacity,, 
and  with  that  objective,  let  us  continue  it  until  Congress  decides  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  turn  it  over  to  the  State  or  sell  it  to  a 
private  enterprise. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  concerned,  he  is  almost  fanatically  a  States'-righter. 

Secretary  Ch.4pman.  If  the  State  of  Oregon  wanted  to  take  over 
the  railroad  and  operate  it  themselves,  I  would  be  glad  for  them  to 
do  it. 

Senator  Cordon.  We  may  take  you  up  on  that. 
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Senator  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question 
raised  by  Senator  Cordon  as  to  the  comparable  costs  saddled  on  the 
people  of  Alaska  with  a  Territorial  form  of  government  and  the  State 
form  of  government,  may  we  make  sure  that  someone,  in  their  course 
of  testimony,  will  present  us  a  chart  attempting  to  analyze  those  costs? 
On  the  general  principle,  even  if  it  is  more  expensive  you  still  believe 
the  people  have  rights,  is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  Will  you  permit  me  so  to  set  this  hearing  that 
I  can  have  Governor  Gruening  sum  up  on  the  last  day  ?  He  will  be 
able  to  give  you  the  figures  you  require.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
question  so  that  you  would  know  what  it  costs. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  might  also  ask  the  Governor  to  suggest  where 
he  can  find  the  money. 

Secretary  Chapman.  He  has  been  doing  pretty  well  the  last  2  years. 
He  is  going  to  get  more  people  in  Alaska  to  help  pay  it. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  would  like  to  have  in  front  of  us  a  memorandum 
on  the  average,  or  the  maximum,  but  in  any  event  let  us  have  the  floor 
of  the  number  of  dollars  that  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  State 
government. 

Secretary  Chapman.  We  can  do  that. 

Senator  Cordon.  And  where  we  can  find  it. 

Secretary  Chapman.  We  will  have  that  prepared  for  you,  so  the 
Governor  will  present  it  to  you  verbally,  and  we  will  have  it  in  a 
written  memorandum  for  the  record. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  state- 
ment before  the  Governor  makes  his  final  presentation. 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Get  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  Mr.  Secretary, 

Secretary  Chapman.  I  will  get  it  to  you  tomorrow.  I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  you  in  memorandum  form  for  the  record. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior :) 

Present  Cost  of  Alaska  Tebeitoeial  Government  and  Estimated  Cost  Under 

Statehood 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  now  supplies  the  greatest  portion  of  the  essential  and 
usual  services  performed  by  State  governments.  The  appropriations  for  such 
services  in  the  1949-51  biennium  amount  to  $18,404,250.08.  Of  this  amount^ 
$1,904,929.28  covers  nonrecurring  expenditures  and  deficiencies  applying  to  earlier 
bienniums.  The  current  rate  of  continuing  expenditure  is  $16,499,320.80  for  the 
biennium,  or  at  the  rate  of  $8,249,660.40  per  annum. 

Statehood  would  necessarily  require  increased  expenditure  for  certain  services 
now  provided  partially  or  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  items  and  estimates  of  their  amount  on  an  annual  basis  are  as  follows : 

Legislative  expenses 1 $24,  000 

Office  of  governor  and  secretary  of  state 75,  000 

Care  and  treatment  of  insane 450,  000 

Judicial,  law  enforcement,  and  penal  system 600,  000 

Administration  and  conservation  of  fisheries  and  wildlife 1,  000,  000 

State  buildings — amortization  of  construction  costs 335,  000 

Road  maintenance  and  construction ; 2,  000,  000 

Estimated  annual  additional  cost 4,  504,  000 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  all  expenditures,  being  under  the  control  of 
the  State  legislature,  the  actual  expenditures  for  any  service,  including  many 
items  in  the  present  budget  of  the  Territorial  government  would  vary  in  many 
instances  from  the  amounts  presently  estimated. 
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Secretary  Chapman.  Mrs.  Mildred  Herman,  member  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Commission,  has  been  designated  to  discuss  the  financial 

position  of  the  State  of  Alaska.    Tomorrow,  or  before  the  end  of  the 

hearings,  she  will  present  a  statement  showing  the  sources  of  revenue 

available  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures  incidental  to  statehood. 

Corporations  Filed  During  Calendar  Year  1949  Qualified  To  Do  Business 

IN  Territory  of  Alaska 

Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Alaska  from  the  records  of  the  Territorial 

Auditor,  Juneau 

FOREIGN     CORPORATIONS      (INCORPORATED    UNDER    LAWS     OTHER    THAN     TERRITORY    OF 

ALASKA) 

Bate  filed  and  name  Capitalisiation 

Jan.       3.  Air  Transport  Associates,  Inc.,  1,000  shares  no  par  value. 

4.  Meherin-Mertel  Distributors,  Inc__- $100,000 

4.  Pennsylvania  Drilling  Co 21,  000 

8.  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co 575,  000 

Feb.       7.  Bechtel  Corp 1,  000,  000 

7-  Emard  Packing  Co.,  Inc 50,  000 

24.  Bettles  Bay  Mining  Co 150,  000 

Mar.     16.  Gaasland  Co 200,  000 

18.  Win-Ra  Fisheries,  Inc 100,000 

29,  Wm.  A.  Smith  Contracting  Co.  of  California 25,  000 

29.  Nettleton  Timber  Co 16,  000 

Apr.        6.  AVm.  A.  Smith  Contracting  Co.  of  Missouri,  12,500  shares, 

no  par  value. 

6.  S.  Patti  Construction  Co.,  50  shares,  no  par  value. 

18.  Jensen  McLean  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

25.  Henrik  Valle  Co.,  Inc ^ 150,  000 

May     14.  Wyatt  &  Kipper  Engineers,  Inc 50,  000 

16.  Benson  &  Montin,  Inc.,  1,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

16.  White  &  Bollard,  Inc 100,  000 

24.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc 2,  500,  000 

31.  United  States  Tin  Corp 100,  000 

June       1.  K  &  K  Distributors 100,  000 

2,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  10,205,000  shares,  no  par 

value. 
2.  Oxenberg  Bros.,  Inc.,  200  shares,  no  par  value. 

28.  McLaughlin,  Inc 250,  000 

30.  Alaska  Iron  Co 100,  000 

July       5.  Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  Inc 10, 000 

8.  Nelse  Mortensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

1.  West  Coast  Distributors,  Inc 100,  000 

Aug.     11.  Pacific  Northwest  Ford  Tractor  Co .50,  000 

15.  Panoramic  View  Corp 250,  000 

15.  Richardson  Vista  Corp 250,  000 

16.  Herring  Fishermen's  Cooperative 25,  625 

19.  Anderson  Construction  Co.,  Inc 300,  000 

22.  Sealand  Construction,  Inc.,  5,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

19.  Waterfront  Ships'  Service,  Inc 25,  000 

Sept.       7.  Osberg  Construction  Co 100,  000 

8.  Manson  Construction  &  Engineering  Co 110,  000 

17.  The  Bay  Co .50,  000 

17.  The  Tide  Co 150,  000 

Oct.        6.  Alaska  Ship  Lines,  Inc 300,  000 

7.  Airborne  Perishables,  Inc 50,  000 

13.  Continental  Consumers  Cooperative  Association 35,  000 

20.  Electric  Smith,  Inc 200,000 

Nov.      12.  Air  Transport  Associates  Sales  Co.,  Inc 50,  000 

12.  Urban  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co.  of  Alaska,  Inc 50,  000 

Dec.        5.  Pacific  Pearl  of  Alaska,  Inc 50,  000 

16.  Callahan  Zinc-Lead  Co 2,  000,  000 
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INCORPORATED  UNDER  ALASKA  LAWS 


Date  filed  and  name  Capitalization 

Jan.    "   4.  Naknek  Electric  Association,  Inc Cooperative 

8.  North  Star  Super  Service,  Ltd $100,  000 

13.  Edwards,  Nesmith  &  Ryder,  Inc.,  250,000  shares,  no  par 

value. 

13.  Kirk's  Sales  &  Service,  Inc 250,  000 

13.  Anchorage  Shopping  Guide,  Inc 100,  000 

24.  Anchorage  Bowling  Center  Corp 100,  000 

26.  Fairbanks  Laundry  Co.,  Inc 150,  000 

29.  Kenai  Peninsula  Bus  Lines,  Inc 50,  000 

Feb.        2.  Homer  Food  Products,  Inc 25,  000 

2.  Mobile  Homes  Co.,  Inc 100,000 

2.  Brady's  Floor  Covering,  Inc 100,000 

2.  American  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co.,  Inc 50,  000 

3.  Baranof  Enterprises,  Inc 100,  000 

16.  Alaska  Sportsman's  Service,  Inc 100,  000 

16.  Kincaid  &  King  Construction  Co.,  Inc 375,  000 

16.  Reed  &  Martin,  Inc 100,000 

25.  Turnagain,  Inc.,  100  shares  preferred  at  $1 ;  per  200,000 

shares,  no  par  value. 

26.  Denali  Construction  Co 100,  OOO 

Mar.       3.  Alaska  Growers,  Inc 100,000 

7.  Sound  Development,  Inc lOO,  000 

7.  Arctic  Cab,  Inc 10,  000 

7.  Silver  Dollar  Mining  Co.,  Inc 100,000 

15.  Paeco,  Inc.,  100,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

15.  Anchorage  Development  Co.,  Inc 200,  000 

28.  Cheechako  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

28.  Audrey  Cutting  Realty  Corp.,  Inc 100,  000 

Apr.        1.  Seldovia  Bay  Packing  Co 150,  000 

2.  Terhar's  Pa-Go  Stores,  Inc 100,000 

13.  Pfeil-Hickel  Co 100,  000 

14.  Northern  Tin  Co.,  500  shares,  no  par  value. 

19.  Anchorage  Housing,  Inc 100,  000 

20.  International  Investors,  Inc 75,  000 

28.  Jameson  Engipeering  Sales,  Inc 100,  000 

30.  A.  C.  Wamser  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

30.  Southwestern  Alaska  Airlines 250,  000 

May       2.  Juneau  Young  Hardware  Co.,  Inc 400,  000 

5.  Bristol  Bay  Bottling  Co 50,  000 

9.  Farwest  Wrangell  Co.,  Inc 1,  000,  000 

11.  Koslosky  &  Sons,  Inc 250,  000 

12.  Pacific  Electric  Contractors,  Inc 100, 000 

14.  La  Bow,  Haynes  Co.  of  Alaska,  Inc 30,  000 

19.  Olivera,  Inc.,  100,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

25.  Alaska  Bottling  Co 100,000 

28.  The  Susitna  Investment  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

Apr.     29.  Richardson  Cab  Co.,  Inc 50,  000 

June       7.  Dayton  Co.,  Inc 100,000 

11.  Alaska  Yukon  Development  Co 100,  000 

13.  Alaska  Rental  &  Supply  Co.  of  Anchorage 50,  000 

17.  Alaska  Home  Products,  Inc 100,  000 

20.  Lyle  Jenks,  Inc.,  of  Alaska 50,  000 

22.  Palmer  Enterprises,  Inc . 100,  000 

23.  Kuskokwim  Transportation  Co.,  Inc 60,  000 

27.  Knik  Arms  Apartments,  Inc.,  100  shares,  $1 ;  99,900  shares, 

no  par  value. 

30.  Saveway  Grocery  Co 100,  000 

30.  Triune  Service  Co 100,  000 

July       1.  Tenco,    Inc 100,000 

June    27.  Alaska  Fuel  Distributors,  Inc 150,000 

July        7.  Yellow  Cedar  Co.  of  Alaska 50, 000 

11.  Frosted  Foods,  Inc j. 100,  000 

18.  Title  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Inc 25,  000 

22.  Kennedy  Hardware,  Inc 500,  000 
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iNCOEPOKATED  UNDER  ALASKA  LAWS — Continued 

Date  filled  and  name  Capitalisation 

July    29.  B-K  Trading  Co.,  Inc $100,  000 

24.  Gordon's  Hardware  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

29.  Terminal  Building  Corp 100,000 

Aug.       1.  Northern  Construction  Co.,  Inc 100,000 

12.  Arctic  Fuel  &  Transfer  Co 100,  000 

Sept.      3.  Melrose  Hotel,   Inc 100,000 

10.  Highway  Petroleum  Co.,  Inc 50,  000 

19.  Bayview  Realty,  Inc 100,  000 

29.  Bank  of  Homer,  Inc 100,  000 

Oct.        3.  General  Mercantile  Co 50,000 

6.  Sea  Foods,  Inc 100,000 

14.  Chena  Development  Co 400,  000 

14.  Gastineau  Utility,  Inc 10,000 

14.  Woodworth  Paint  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

17.  Alaska  Utilities  Co.,  Inc 100,000 

17.  Taku  Lodge,  Inc 100,  000 

24.  Northern  Supply  Co.,  100,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

24.  Green  Lantern,  Inc.,  100,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

26.  Selid  Construction  Co.,  Inc 250,  000 

27.  Bert's  Spenard  Drugs,  Inc 100,  000 

27.  Spenard  Mart 100,  000 

31.  Hubbard,  Inc.,  Wayne  N 100,  000 

31.  Aurora  Broadcasters,  Inc 1,  000,  000 

Nov.     12.  Arctic  Hotels,  Inc 100,000 

7.  Electrical  Clinic,  Inc 100,000 

12.  Campbell  Park  Associates,  Inc 100,  000 

12.  Inlet  Motors,  Inc.,  100,000  shares,  no  par  value. 

14.  Marathon  Mining,  Inc 200,  000 

17.  Abel  Apartments,   Inc.,  900  shares,  no  par  value ;   100 

shares  at  $1. 

22.  The  Nugget  Shop,  Inc 100,  000 

23.  Alaska  Cab  Co.,  Inc 100,  000 

28.  Last  Chance,  Inc 50,  000 

29.  Olaf  A.   Olson,   Inc.,  99,900  shares,  no  par  value;   100 

shares  at  $1. 

Dec.        2.  Lucky's  Self  Service,  Inc 150,  000 

5.  Thrifty  Grocery  &  Liquor  Store 100,  000 

5.  Hanger  Lounge,  Inc 100,000 

12.  Terminal  Oil  &  Fuel  Corp 100,  000 

15.  L.  Orsini  &  Associates,  Inc 250,  000 

19.  J.  C.  Floor  Covering  Co 50,  000 

19.  Hillside,  Inc.,  99,900  shares. 

23.  Concessionaires,  Inc 100,000 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  corporations  filed  for  record  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  during  the  calendar  year  1949. 

Secretary  Chapman.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  is 
through  with  me,  we  have  Governor  Warren  of  California  here  this 
morning,  and  I  would  like  him  to  follow  me  on  the  witness  chair,  if 
there  is  no  objection  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Anderson".  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  be  happy  to  recog- 
nize Governor  Warren.  I  do  know  there  are  people  here  who  are  going 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  through  with  their  testimony 
today.  If  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  willing,  I  will  be 
happy  to  sit  through  this  afternoon.  I  don't  believe,  however,  we  can 
do  that  every  day.    I  find  myself  with  two  meetings  tomorrow. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  in  the  record  a  number 
of  documents.  First,  a  letter  from  Senator  O'Mahoney,  dated  March 
30,  1950,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  which  he  asks  for  comments  on  the  House  bill,  and  the 
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reply  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  April  18,  1950,  to  Senator 
O'Mahoney. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Intebioe  and  Insular  Affairs, 

March  SO,  1950. 
Hon.  Louis  Johnson, 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Me.  Secretary:  As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  before  it  two  bills,  H.  R.  331  and  H.  R..  49, 
which  would  admit  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  respectively,  into  the 
Federal  Union  as  States.  In  connection  with  its  consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  committee  requires  authoritative  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  the  advantages,  if  any,  from  a  point  of  view  of  national 
defense,  of  extending  statehood  to  these  Territories.  Specifically,  would 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  give  greater  strength  to  our  military  position 
in  those  areas  than  does  the  present  Territorial  organization  of  the  local 
government? 

Hearings  on  the  Alaska  bill  are  scheduled  to  start  April  24  and  those  on 
Hawaii  on  May  1.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  have  a  qualified  member  of 
the  Defense  Department  ready  to  give  the  committee  factual  information  with 
respect  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  statehood  for  the 
defense  of  each  of  these  Territories  at  these  hearings?  If  you  deem  it  desirable, 
the  Defense  Department  can  be  heard  in  executive  session,  and  any  statements 
made  at  the  time  will  not  be  made  public. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  0.  O'Mahonet,  Chairman. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  April  18,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senator. 

My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  This  letter  is  further  in  response  to  your  com- 
munication of  March  30,  1950,  in  which  you  make  reference  to  two  bills,  H.  R. 
331  and  H.  R.  49,  which,  if  enacted,  would  admit  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  respectively,  into  the  Federal  Union  as  States.  Because  I  understand 
that  your  committee  intends  on  April  24  to  commence  hearings  on  H.  R.  331, 
which  concerns  Alaska,  and  to  hold  hearings  beginning  May  1  on  H.  R.  49,  the 
Hawaiian  proposal,  I  address  this  letter  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  both  proposals. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  has  repeatedly  expressed  itself  as  favoring 
Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  statehood  and  both  proposals  have  again  and  again  been 
introduced  by  the  President.  On  January  4,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Truman  urged  that  the  Congress  during  1950  "grant  statehood  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii."  The  enactment  of  H.  R.  49  and  H.  R.  331  would,  I  believe, 
effectively  accomplish  this  objective. 

You  asked  in  your  letter  of  March  30  as  to  whether  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  defense,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  extend  statehood  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  you.  inquired  specifically  as  to  whether  statehood  would  give 
greater  strength  to  our  military  position  in  those  areas  than  does  the  present 
Territorial  type  af  local  government.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  stable  a  local 
government  can  be,  the  more  successful  would  be  the  control  and  defense  of  the 
area  in  case  of  sudden  attack.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  any  State  would  be  immensely  aided  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
emergency  by  the  effective  use  of  the  State  and  local  instrumentalities  of  law  and 
order.  By  the  same  token  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  as  persons  in  a  position 
to  assist  the  Federal  garrisons  which  might  exist  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska,  the 
locally  elected  governors,  sheriffs,  and  the  locally  selected  constabulary  and 
civil  defense  units  all  would  be  of  tremendous  value  in  cases  of  sudden  peril. 
Therefore,  my  answer  to  your  question  is  that  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
would  undoubtedly  give  a  considerable  added  measure  of  strength  to  the  over-aU 
defense  of  both  areas  in  event  of  emergency. 

I  am  not  attempting  in  this  letter  to  endorse  the  specific  language  of  either 
of  the  bills  under  consideration,  but  I  do  wish  strongly  to  support  the  principle  of 
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granting  immediate  statehood  to  both  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  of  its  peoples  both  here  and  in  the 
Territories. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Loins  Johnson. 

Senator  Ajstderson.  Next  is  a  letter  dated  April  7, 1950,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  G.  Acheson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  his  com- 
ments, and  then  a  letter  dated  April  20,  1950,  from  Jack  K.  McFall, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  letter,  dated  July  7,  1949,  by  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Gross,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
which  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Then  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  April  20, 
1950,  on  H.  R.  331,  and  a  letter  dated  March  13,  1950,  from  Mr.  S.  E. 
Carpenter,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  may  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Inteeioe  and  Insux,ae  Affaies, 

April  7,  1950. 
Hon.  Dean  G.  Acheson, 

The  Secretary  of  State,  State  Department, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deae  Me.  Seceetaet  :  As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  before  it  two  bills,  H.  R.  331  and  H.  R.  49, 
which  would  admit  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  respectively,  into  the 
Federal  Union  as  States.  In  connection  with  its  consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  committee  requires  authoritative  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  to  what  effect,  if  any,  extension  of  statehood  to  these  Territories 
would  have  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  presents  new  and  different  problems  from 
those  that  have  been  encountered  up  to  the  present  in  the  admission  of  States, 
since  both  areas  are  noncontiguous  to  the  United  States.  Also,  in  each  there  are 
large  racial  groups,  comparatively,  whose  educational  and  cultural  standards 
differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  United  States  and  who  have  little  familiarity 
with  our  traditions,  our  political  institutions,  and  our  responsibilities. 

It  is  recalled  that  certain  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  reported  to 
have  made  references  to  the  treaty  by  which  Alaska  was  purchased  and  to 
have  indicated  some  possible  interest  in  the  future  return  of  the  Territory  to 
Russian  sovereignty.  It  is  noted  that  western  Alaska  and  eastern  Siberia  are 
extremely  close,  geographically. 

Hearings  on  the  Alaska  bill  are  scheduled  to  open  on  April  24  and  those  on 
Hawaii  on  May  1.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  have  a  qualified  officer  of  the 
State  Department  ready  to  give  the  committee  factual  information  and  the 
Department's  views  on  the  effects  of  the  inclusion  within  the  United  States, 
politically  speaking,  of  these  strategic,  noncontiguous  areas  with  their  diverse 
population  elements?  If  you  deem  it  desirable,  the  State  Department  can  be 
heard  in  executive  session,  and  the  facts  and  opinions  presented  wiU  not  be  made 
public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet,  Chairman. 


Depaetment  of  State, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secketaey  of  State, 

Washington,  April  20, 1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs,  United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  April  7 
addressed  to  Secretary  Acheson  informing  him  of  the  hearings  on  the  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  bills  which  are  scheduled  to  open  on  April  24,  and  May  1,  respec- 
tively, and  inviting  the  Department  to  have  a  qualified  officer  ready  to  give  the 
committee  factual  information  and  the  Department's  views  on  the  possible  effects 
of  the  inclusion  of  these  Territories  within  the  United  States. 
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When  similar  proposals  were  before  the  Senate  last  year,  you  were  good 
enough  to  invite  the  views  of  the  Department,  which  were  furnished  to  you  in 
letters  dated  July  7  and  June  29,  1949.  The  views  of  the  Department  remain 
as  then  stated.  The  Department  perceives  no  objection  to  the  provisions  of  these 
bills  from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  considers 
that  the  admission  of  these  Territories  to  the  Union  would  be  in  conformity  with 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  peoples  of  Territories  under 
its  administration  who  have  not  yet  become  fully  self-governing.  It  continues  to 
feel  that  favorable  action  on  these  bills  by  the  Congress  would  be  an  act  in 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  thQ  United  States  in  accepting  the 
declaration  regarding  non-self-governing  Territories  set  out  in  chapter  XI  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  would  thus  serve  to  support  American 
foreign  policy  and  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  international 
affairs. 

With  reference  to  the  final  paragraph  of  your  letter,  the  Department  is  glad 
to  accept  your  invitation  and  will  have  a  qualified  oflacer  ready  to  give  the 
committee  such  factual  information  as  the  committee  may  wish  to  have,  insofar 
as  the  Department  of  State  is  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  K.  McFall, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  7,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  On  June  13,  1949,  you  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  its  study  and  report  a  bill,  S.  2036,  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

The  Department  has  examined  this  bill  carefully  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  perceives  no  objection  to  the  provisions 
contained  therein. 

Admission  to  the  Union  would  fulfill  the  expressed  aspiration  of  the  people 
of  Alaska.  The  outcome  of  a  plebiscite  held  in  Alaska  3  years  ago  on  the  ques- 
tion of  proposed  statehood  resulted  in  a  substantial  majority  of  votes  in  favor 
of  that  status.  Moreover,  such  action  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  peoples  of  Territories  under  its 
administration  who  have  not  yet  become  fully  self-governing. 

The  Department  considers  that  action  by  the  Congress  in  according  statehood 
to  Alaska  would  be  an  act  of  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  in  accepting  the  Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
set  out  in  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  would  thus  serve  ' 
to  support  American  foreign  policy  and  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  international  affairs.  We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  A.  Gross, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secrettary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  20,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  Reference  is  made  to  H.  R.  331,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  3,  1950,  and  which  is  now  pending  before  your 
committee. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  331,  with  the  amendment  hereinafter 
suggested. 
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In  October  of  1946  the  people  of  Alaska  offered  incontrovertible  proof  of 
their  desire  for  statehood  when  a  substantial  majority  voted  in  favor  of  that 
status  at  a  plebiscite.  This  clear  indication  of  their  political  aspirations  had 
been  readily  predicted,  for  the  people  of  Alaska,  who  adhere  as  completely  to 
democratic  traditions  as  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  continental  United  States, 
are  not  content  to  remain  indefinitely  in  a  status  that  denies  them  the  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  of  full  participation  in  the  political  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  however,  do  not  merely  desire  statehood.  They  are 
fully  prepared  for  it. 

Alaska  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  Beginning  in  1867,  when  the  Territory  was  purchased,  American 
pioneers  moved  in  from  the  West  to  settle  in  this  great  Northwest  extension  of 
their  country.  In  that  early  period,  there  was  no  Territorial  government  and 
no  Territorial  law  and  the  Americans  newly  settled  there  conducted  their  affairs 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  social  customs,  and  business  practices  of  the  con- 
tinental States  and  Territories  from  which  they  had  come.  As  early  as  1872, 
prior  to  the  gold  rush,  a  number  of  Sitka  citizens  appealed  for  representation 
in  the  Congress.  They  assembled  unofBcially,  and  had  even  elected  their  dele- 
gate at  one  time — -all  this  when  half  of  our  continenal  West  was  still  in  Terri- 
torial status.  It  is  abundantly  clear  then  that  Alaska  was,  and  is,  basically 
American  in  thought  and  tradition. 

Politically,  Alaska  is  mature.  It  has  had  a  popularly  elected  legislature  since 
1912.  That  its  citizens  are  politically  alert  and  articulate  is  evidenced  by  their 
long  experience  in  the  management  of  Territorial  affairs  and  the  sustained  efforts 
they  have  made  to  advance  their  political  status.  The  Territorial  legislature 
has  enacted  many  wise  and  farsighted  laws,  testifying  not  only  to  a  knowledge 
of  democratic  processes  but  also  to  full  awareness  of  how  best  to  utilize  them. 
A  full  6  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  nineteenth  amendment,  suffrage  had 
been  extended  to  the  women  of  Alaska.  Alaska  was  the  first  to  pass  8-hour-day 
work  laws,  a  regular  workmen's  compensation  act,  and  social-security  measures 
that  took  old-age  assistance  completely  out  of  the  undesirable  realm  of  con- 
descending charity.  In  the  absence  of  specific  requirements,  if  we  were  to  judge 
a  Territory's  maturity  by  the  caliber  of  its  citizenry  or  by  its  ability  to  enact 
and  enforce  progressive  and  constructive  legislation,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
in  Alaska's  case  is  obvious. 

Alaska's  estimated  population  of  94,000  is  larger  than  that  of  at  least  10  States 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  and  it  is  ample  to  support  a  State 
government.  The  total  has  been  growing  steadily  since  1920,  with  an  increase 
exceeding  a  thousand  for  every  year  since  1920.  If  Alaska  became  a  State,  the 
expansion  of  population  that  has  invariably  followed  the  creation  of  continental 
States  would  undoubtedly  occur.  The  resources  of  Alaska  can  readily  maintain 
a  considerably  increased  population. 

I  do  not  share  the  feeling  that  has  been  sometimes  expressed  that  statehood 
is  economically  impracticable  for  Alaska.  It  is  true  that  at  present  the  Federal 
Government  bears  the  cost  of  many  facilities  and  services  which  Alaska  would 
have  to  assume  as  a  State.  But  statehood  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  the 
broadening  of  the  tax  base  within  Alaska  and  the  tapping  of  additional  sources 
of  revenue.  The  people  of  Alaska  have  demonstrated  their  readiness  to  assume 
the  financial  burden  that  statehood  will  bring  by  recently  enacting  a  local  income- 
tax  law,  the  first  income-tax  law  in  the  Territory's  history.  I  can  think  of  no 
stronger  answer  to  objections  to  statehood  for  Alaska  based  on  the  inevitability 
of  an  increased  local  financial  burden  than  that  its  taxpayers  have  shown  that 
they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  cost. 

Alaska's  noncontignity  to  the  continental  United  States  has  on  occasion  been 
cited  as  a  bar  to  its  admission  to  the  Union.  Modern  transportation  and  com- 
munication have  made  the  factor  of  distance  an  unimportant  consideration.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  developments  in  the  field  of  aviation  alone  have  made  the 
establishment  of  a  State  government  practicable  even  for  so  vast  and  distant  an 
area.  It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that  many  phases  of  the  government  of 
Alaska  which  are  now  conducted  long  distance  from  Washington  would  be  con- 
ducted within  its  own  boundaries  if  it  were  a  State. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  the  denial 
of  statehood  to  Alaska,  and  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  speedily  approve 
machinery  which  would  enable  the  people  of  that  area  to  form  a  constitution  and 
be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Among  other  things,  H.  R.  331  contains  provisions  for  the  grant  of  public 
lands  to  the  proposed  State  which  would  permit  Alaska  to  enter  into  the  Union 
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on  a  basis  similar  to  that  on  which  the  western  continental  States  were  admitted. 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  grants  which  would  allow  Alaska  over 
41,000,000  acres  for  the  support  of  its  common  schools,  over  438,000  acres  for  the 
support  of  its  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines,  and  1,000,000  acres  for 
other  internal  improvements.  This  is  a  greater  amount  of  public  lands  than  any 
other  State  has  received  upon  its  admission. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  division  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  activities 
now  conducted  by  the  United  States  in  Alaska,  along  lines  of  demarcation  con- 
forming to  the  recognized  distinctions  between  Federal  and  State  functions,  I 
recommend  adoption  of  the  following  amendment  to  section  5  of  the  bill : 

On  page  9,  lines  1-9,  strike  out  the  following : 

"All  the  property  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  used 
in  connection  with  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the 
fur  and  game  of  Alaska  is  hereby  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their  respective  Territorial  limits, 
Including  adjacent  waters." 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"All  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
the  fisheries  and  wildlife  of  Alaska,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Game 
Law  of  July  1,  1943  (57  Stat.  301;  48  U.  S.  C,  sees.  192-211),  as  amended,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  commercial  fisheries  laws  of  June  26,  1906 
(34  Stat.  478;  48  U.  S.  C,  sees.  230-239  and  241-242),  and  June  6,  1924  (43 
Stat.  465;  48  U.  S.  C,  sees.  221-228),  as  supplemented  and  amended,  is  hereby 
transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Alaska :  Provided,  That  such  transfer 
shall  not  include  lands  withdrawn  or  otherwise  set  apart  as  refuges  or  reserva- 
tions for  the  protection  of  wildlife  nor  facilities  utilized  in  connection  there- 
with, or  in  connection  with  general  research  activities  relating  to  fisheries  or 
wildlife.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  wildlife  of  Alaska,  except  fur  seals  and 
sea  otters,  as  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their 
Territorial  limits,  including  adjacent  waters.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  with  the  year  during  which  Alaska  is  admitted  into  the  Union, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  of  Alaska  50  per  centum 
of  the  net  proceeds,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  derived 
during  such  fiscal  year  from  all  sales  of  seal  skins  or  sea  otter  skins  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1944  (58  Stat.  100; 
16  U.  S.  C,  sees.  631a-631q),  as  supplemented  and  amended." 

This  proposed  amendment  would  transfer  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  therein  as  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  existing  States  within  their  Territorial  limits  and  adjacent 
waters.  Authority  over  matters  affecting  migratory  birds  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred, since  this  is  a  subject  which  is  governed  by  Federal  law  throughout 
the  Union.  Similarly,  authority  over  matters  affecting  fur  seals  and  sea  otters 
would  be  expressly  excepted  from  the  transfer  to  the  proposed  State.  Both 
of  these  situations  involve  the  discharge  of  international  commitments  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  through  treaty  or  convention.  Express  mention 
of  seals  and  sea  otters  is  made  in  the  amendment,  becatise  the  habitat  of  these 
animals,  unlike  that  of  migratory  birds,  is  largely  confined  to  Alaska. 

Under  the  language  of  the  proposed  amendment,  the  State  of  Alaska  would 
obtain  title  to  all  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States  primarily 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  game  law  and  the  Alaska  commercial 
fisheries  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  would  retain  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  over  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  over  all  other  Federal  lands 
and  waters  in  Alaska  which  have  been  set  aside  as  wildlife  refugees  or  reserva- 
tions pursuant  to  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otter  laws,  the  migratory  bird  laws, 
or  other  Federal  statutes  of  general  application.  The  United  States  would 
also  retain  general  research  facilities  relating  to  fisheries  or  wildlife.  Since 
the  principal  breeding  grounds  of  the  seals  and  sea  otters  are  situated  in  Alaska, 
it  seems  only  fair  that  the  proposed  State  should  receive  a  portion  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  administration  of  these  resources.  Accordingly,  the 
amendment  would  grant  to  Alaska  one-half  of  the  net  proceeds  from  sales  of 
seal  skins  and  sea  otter  skins  by  the  United  States. 

Examination  of  the  details  of  the  bill  reveals  that  a  number  of  its  provisions 
could  be  improved,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  clarity,  but  also  from  that 
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of  consistency  with  the  terms  on  which  existing  States  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  and  other  establislied  precedents.  For  instance,  those  provisions  of  para- 
graph "Second"  of  section  3  which  are  designed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  native  property  in  Alaska  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  fit  to  change  that  status,  depart  from  the  pattern  of  prior 
enabling  acts  by  failing  to  enumerate  all  of  the  situations  where  tax  exemptions 
are  presently  in  effect.  The  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  Congress  over 
Indian  affairs,  as  well  as  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  the  natives,  plainly 
call  for  the  application  to  Alaska  at  this  time  of  the  same  principle  of  Federal 
supremacy  in  matters  affecting  the  taxation  of  trust  or  restricted  Indian  prop- 
erty that  has  been  followed  in  the  continental  United  States.  However,  the  legis- 
lative action  needed  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  bill,  together  with  certain 
others,  could  very  well  be  deferred  until  a  later  date,  since  a  substantial  period 
of  time  must  elapse  between  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  admission  of 
the  pi'oposed  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  pursuant  to  its  terms.  During 
that  interval,  I  plan  to  submit  recommendations  for  the  appropriate  resolution 
of  these  subsidiary  problems. 

Alaska  has  formed  a  part  of  this  Nation  for  over  80  years.  It  is  time  that  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  served  by  the  people  of  Alaska  be  brought  to  a  close. 
Statehood  for  Alaska,  I  am  convinced,  would  link  that  area  more  closely  to  the 
continental  United  States  in  every  respect.  I  also  believe  that  Alaska,  if 
granted  full  powers  of  statehood,  would  be  in  a  position  to  expand  promptly  its 
own  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  development.  Statehood  would 
encourage  the  migration  of  new  settlers,  increasing  Alaska's  financial  and  human 
resources.  Statehood  would  permit  Alaska  to  foster  and  protect  the  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  riches.  Most  important  of  all,  statehood  would  give  Alaska's 
people  their  rightful  voice  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me  that  the  objective  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oscar  L.  Chapman, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Board  op  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  13,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  understood  that  there  are  now  pending  before 
your  committee  bills  providing  for  the  admission  to  statehood  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  (H.  R.  331)  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (H.  R.  49)  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  3  and  March  7,  1950,  respectively. 

When  bills  on  this  subject  were  previously  under  consideration  by  Congress, 
the  Board  of  Governors  recommended  to  your  committee  in  January  1948  and 
again  in  May  1949,  an  amendment  relating  to  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  of  national  banks  located  in  any  Territory  which  is  admitted  to  state- 
hood. This  is  a  matter  which  affects  the  banking  structure  of  the  United  States 
and  is  of  direct  interest  to  the  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  wishes  to  renew  its  recommendation  in  connection  with  the 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  statehood  bills  now  pending. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  contains  in  section  19  a  provision  which  makes  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  optional  in  the  case  of  national  banks 
which  are  located  in  Alaska,  in  dependencies  and  insular  possessions,  and  in  "any 
part  of  the  United  States  outside  the  continental  United  States."  This  provision 
was  enacted  in  1913  when  it  was  apparently  the  feeling  of  Congress  that  national 
banks  in  the  Territories  and  dependencies  were  so  distant  and  remote  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  require  them  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Because  of  this  provision,  membership  in  the  system  of  national  banks  located  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  would  continue  to  be  optional  if  those  Territories  should 
become  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bills  H.  R.  331  and 
H.  R.  49,  as  those  bills  now  read. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913,  the  tremendous 
progress    of    air    transportation    has    brought    both    Alaska    and    Hawaii    so 
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close  that  today  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  economic  and  banking  struc- 
tures of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  unrelated  to  those  of  the  United  States 
proper.  Travel  and  transportation  to  these  Territories  are  now  a  matter 
of  hours  instead  of  weeks  as  was  the  case  in  1913;  and,  consequently,  the 
advantages  and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
now  be  much  more  readily  available  to  banks  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Moreover, 
banking  conditions  in  these  Territories  have  changed  considerably  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  total  deposits  of  Hawaiian  banks 
are  many  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1913 ;  and  their  total  resources  today 
are  more  than  those  of  all  banks  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  While 
there  is  only  one  national  bank  in  Hawaii  at  the  present  time,  that  bank  is 
larger  than  any  bank  in  23  of  the  existing  States.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  4  national  banks  in  Alaska  with  total  deposits  of  over  $30,000,000.  None 
of  the  national  banks  in  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Board,  therefore,  that  if  Congress  should  decide  that 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  may  now  properly  be  admitted  to  state- 
hood, national  banks  in  the  proposed  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  and  obligations  as  national  banks  located 
in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  The  pending  bills  provide  that,  upon  becom- 
ing States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  shall  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States.  It  would  seem  logical  that  this  equality  should  exist  in  the  field  of 
banking  as  well  as  in  other  respects  and  that,  consequently,  the  proposed  new 
States  should  be  included  in  the  Federal  Reserve  districts  and  that  national 
banks  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  should  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as 
other  national  banks. 

Under  present  law,  all  national  banks  in  the  existing  States  of  the  Union  are 
required  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and,  as  such  members, 
to  be  insured  banks  and  to  be  governed  by  the  many  important  statutory  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  which  by  their  terms  are  applicable  to  member  and  insured 
banks.  These  restrictions  and  limitations  are  not  at  present  applicable  to 
national  banks  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and  they  would  continue  to  be  inappli- 
cable if  these  Territories  should  become  States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  statehood  bills  unless  the  bills  are  appropriately  amended. 

In  the  Board's  opinion,  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  any  national  banks 
located  in  a  new  State  of  the  Union,  enjoying  the  prestige  and  privileges  con- 
ferred by  organization  under  the  National  Bank  Act,  including  the  right 
to  act  as  depositories  of  Government  funds,  should  be  exempt  in  this  manner 
from  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  which  must  be  assumed  by  national 
banks  in  other  States. 

The  Board  recommends,  therefore,  that  there  be  included  in  these  bills  a  sec- 
tion which  would  have  the  effect  of  requiring  national  banks  in  any  Territory 
to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  the  formal  admission 
of  such  Territory  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  A  draft  of  a  brief  amendment  which 
would  have  this  effect  is  enclosed  herewith. 

When  a  bill  providing  statehood  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  under 
consideration  in  1948,  the  Board  consulted  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  regarding  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Board.  Both  of  these  agencies  advised  that  they  concurred  in 
the  Board's  opinion  that  national  banks  located  in  any  Territory  should  be 
required  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  the  admission 
of  the  TeiTitory  to  statehood. 

The  Board  hopes  that  this  matter  will  receive  favorable  consideration  by  your 
committee.  We  have  heretofore  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  the  Bureau  has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  recommendation  by 
the  Board, 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  R.  Carpenter,  Secretary. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  H.  R.  49  and  H.  R.  331 

Insert  in  the  bill  H.  R.  - —  a  new  section  reading  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  — .  The  first  paragraph  of  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (U.  S.  C, 
Title  12,  sees,  222  and  223)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  sentence  the  following:  'When  any  State  is  here- 
after admitted  to  the  Union  the  Federal  Reserve  Districts  shall  be  readjusted 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve   System  in  such  manner 
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as  to  include  each  State.  Every  national  bank  in  any  State  shall,  upon  com- 
mencing business  or  within  90  days  after  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located,  become  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by 
subscribing  and  paying  for  stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  its  district  in. 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  thereupon  be  an  insured 
bank  under  section  12B  of  this  act,  and  failure  to  do  so  shall  subject  such  bank  to 
the  penalty  provided  by  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this  section.' " 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  I  would 
like  to  i]isert  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  number  of  telegrams  that 
have  just  come  in  the  last  day  or  two  from  something  like  25  or  30 
citizens  of  Alaska,  who  apparently  were  not  included  in  the  free  ride 
down  here,  and  they  would  like  to  have  them  inserted  in  the  record- 
Secretary  Chapman,  I  would  like  to  say  about  that  "free  ride," 
each  individual  paid  for  his  own  ride. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  I  understand  that  none  of  it  came  from  the 
Territorial  funds  up  there? 

Secretary  Chapmaist.  Not  one  nickel.  Mr.  Arnold  can  tell  you  how 
many  he  paid  for  in  his  crowd  that  came  down  with  him  from  the  fish 
and  packing  industry. 

Senator  Butler.  Apparently  there  are  not  as  many  of  them  as  there 
are  your  people. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  hope  that  the  people  who  are  here  will  recog- 
nize they  are  here  as  guests  of  this  Senate  committee  and  they  are  not, 
or  they  should  not,  by  their  enthusiasm,  try  to  influence  us.  We  will 
probably  be  influenced  by  statements,  I  will  say  that  in  all  kindness, 
but  I  do  hope  we  do  not  get  involved  in  demonstrations  back  and  forth. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  follow :) 

Nome,  Alaska,  April  23,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butlek, 
United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
House  bill  331  is  statehood  in  name  only.  It  impresses  me  as  a  bill  to  per- 
petuate the  control  of  Alaska  by  the  Interior  Department.  The  meagerness  of 
any  assets  given  to  the  contemplated  State  is  appalling.  This  emphasizes  the 
terrific  burden  taxation  under  the  State  would  be  on  the  residents.  The  vague- 
ness of  the  wording  on  the  fisheries,  game,  and  minerals  as  to  the  control  thereof 
by  the  new  State  should  make  any  real  Alaskan  be  strongly  opposed  to  H.  R.  331. 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  short-sighted  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come 
before  Congress.  No  Alaskan  who  understands  its  terms  would  want  statehood 
under  its  restrictions.     I  urge  you  most  strongly  to  vote  against  H.  R.  331. 

Charles  D.  Jones, 
Territorial  Senator,  Second  Division. 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  22,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butleb, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Following  is  copy  of  telegram  sent  this  date  to  Senator  O'Mahoney: 
Our  fishing  industry  in  the  Ketchikan  area  is  very  important  to  the  area  and 
it  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  industries  in  Alaska.  House  Resolu- 
tion 331  will  be  harmful  to  us  and  we  do  not  want  Alaska  to  become  a  State  under 
these  conditions.  The  bill  leaves  our  industry  on  tender  hooks  with  no  definite 
place  to  look  for  control.  It  complicates  our  situation  here  and  will  make  more 
confusion  than  ever.  In  addition  this  bill  does  not  give  Alaska  any  land  or  means 
to  support  itself  as  a  State.     We  are  against  H.  R.  331. 

Joseph  A.  Dtjrgin. 
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Juneau,  Alaska,  April  23, 1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. : 
We  want  Alaska  to  become  a  State  but  not  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  331. 
This  bill  gives  Alaska  the  name  of  statehood  vpith  none  of  the  powers  or  resources 
a  State  must  have  to  support  itself.  This  bill  does  not  specify  what  will  be  done 
about  the  Indian  claims  against  our  valuable  forests.  It  does  not  give  us  enough 
land  of  any  sort.  Under  this  bill  we  would  have  no  other  source  of  State  income 
and  would  be  completely  impoverished.  The  bill  does  not  set  up  adequate  pro- 
visions for  our  fisheries,  the  best  developed  of  our  industries.  We  in  Juneau 
feel  that  H.  R.  331  would  do  Alaska  more  harm  than  good.  I  have  resided  in 
Juneau  for  50  years  owning  my  own  business.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  great  differences  between  H.  R.  206  and  the  present  H.  R.  331. 

Trevoe  Davis. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  23, 1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Have  studied  House  Resolution  331  and  discussed  it  with  many  others  here 
in  Anchorage.  We  believe  that  Alaskans  generally  do  not  know  that  this  bill 
gives  the  Government  control  of  99  percent  of  our  land  and  all  of  our  forests 
and  leaves  control  of  fisheries  in  doubtful  position.  Without  the  income  from  one 
of  our  richest  resources  we  would  have  insufHcient  income  to  support  a  State. 
If  all  Alaskans  know  the  exact  contents  of  issue,  I  am  sure  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  would  be  opposed  to  its  passage.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  many  others 
here  I  want  to  protest  against  this  bill  and  we  are  opposed  to  its  passage.  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  Anchorage  for  31  years. 

Harry  J.  Hill. 


Nome,  Alaska,  April  23,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butlejr, 
United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
It  is  hard  for  me  and  my  neighbors  here  in  Nome  to  believe  that  Congress  is 
even  thinking  about  passing  House  bill  331.  We  hope  you  will  use  your  influence 
against  such  a  poorly  thought-out  bill.  In  Alaska  we  have  fisheries  which  con- 
stitute the  largest  and  richest  of  Alaska-developed  resources,  yet,  H.  R.  331 
leaves  control  of  the  fisheries  completely  uncertain,  so  that  serious  confusion 
would  be  inevitable,  not  only  locally  but  internationally.  Another  objection  is 
the  totally  unfair  land-grant  provision  of  the  bill.  Under  it  the  Nome  area  would 
receive  no  land,  thus  shutting  off  all  possibility  of  further  development.  We  feel 
that  H.  R.  331  would  be  harmful  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  Alaska. 

C.  S.  Glavinovich, 
Manager,  Nome  operations,  USSR  and  M  Co. 


Nome,  Alaska,  April  23,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 
United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
H.  R.  331  is  one  of  the  most  short-sighted  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come 
before  Congress.  No  Alaskan  who  understands  its  terms  would  want  statehood 
under  its  restrictions.  What  this  bill  would  do  in  Nome  and  the  second  division 
is  typical  of  what  it  would  do  all  over  Alaska.  If  H.  R.  331  is  passed  this  entire 
large  section  will  be  without  land.  We  would  have  no  way  to  raise  taxes  to 
support  the  tremendous  cost  of  State  government.  There  certainly  would  be  no 
incentive  for  development.  The  bill  also  puts  our  fur-seal  industry  in  jeopardy 
by  its  vague  provisions.  Under  H.  R.  331  Alaska  would  soon  be  bankrupt.  We 
do  not  want  that  kind  of  statehood. 

Larry  Galvin,  merchant;  Donald  Lyle,  merchant;  Hans  Arp,  miner; 
Tolbert  Scott,  miner ;  P.  T.  Reader,  miner ;  Fred  Covota,  mer- 
chant ;  W.  E.  McDonald,  miner ;  W.  W.  Laws,  Nome  Fire  Chief ; 
James  M.  Walsh,  clerk,  Pan  American  World  Airways ;  and  Keith 
Hedreen,  city  councilman. 
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Nome  Alaska,  April  23,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 
United  States  Senate, 

Setiate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska  eventually,  but  House  bill  331  does  not 
give  us  the  kind  of  statehood  we  want.  We  here  in  Nome  would  be  left  without 
a  single  acre  of  State-owned  land  and  if  the  past  is  any  judge,  we  would  not 
have  any  opportunity  of  getting  any.  We  are  not  a  small  part  of  the  population 
of  Alaska  either.  One-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  Territorial  legislature  come 
from  the  Nome  area.  We  do  not  want  to  be  left  penniless  by  statehood.  We  want 
statehood  at  the  proper  time  and  under  the  proper  conditions.  House  bill  331 
does  not  give  us  the  right  conditions,  and  until  the  Department  of  Interior  does 
something  about  surveying  the  land  the  time  for  admitting  Alaska  to  the  Union 
is  a  long  way  off.  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot  better  if  you  could  give  us  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  elections  by  some  other  means  than  statehood.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  could  do  that,  but  to  cripple  all  Alaska,  and  particularly 
the  Nome  area,  with  statehood  under  this  bill  that  is  before  you  would  be 
criminal.  I  ask  you  in  the  true  interests  of  the  Territory  to  vote  against  House 
bill  331. 

G.  R.  Jackson, 
President,  Miners  and  Merchants  Bank. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  order  to  try  to  keep  the  schedule  straight 
here  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  recognize  Governor  Warren  next. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  introduce  the  governor, 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  one  who 
is  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Alaska  and  wants  it  to  get  statehood. 
The  question  that  this  committee  has  under  consideration  is  H.  E.  331, 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Secretary,  I  must  confess  that  his 
interesting  lecture  this  morning  did  not  give  me  much  enlightenment 
on  the  question. 

Secretary  Chapman.  Then  read  my  report  on  the  bill.  That  will 
give  you  more  elaborate  information  on  H.  R.  331.  It  goes  into  full 
detail,  section  by  section,  on  the  bill,  and  specifies  the  number  of  the 
bill. 

Senator  Butler.  The  House  bill  ? 

Secretary  Chapman.  The  bill  in  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  want  to  duplicate  in  my  remarks  what  I  have  already  said  in  my 
report  to  the  Senate,  Senator. 

Senator  Butler.  I  haven't  seen  a  copy  of  it. 

Secretary  Chapman.  That  was  filed  with  the  committee.  It  has 
been  here  several  days. 

Senator  Butler.  All  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  Governor  Warren,  if  time  permits,  I 
would  like  to  give  personal  testimony  to  the  nice  way  in  which  you 
treat  members  of  the  Government  when  they  come  to  California,  and 
particularly  to  your  courtesy  to  me  when  I  was  out  there  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  on  this  question 
of  statehood  for  Alaska.  If  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  back  here 
the  following  week  to  tell  us  anything  you  desire  about  Hawaii,  if 
you  wish  at  this  time  to  add  anything  you  have  to  say  about  Hawaii, 
the  door  is  open  for  you  to  add  that  additional  material  this  morning, 
if  you  desire  to  do  so. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EAEL  WAEEEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Governor  Warren-.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee.  That  is  very  generous  of  you,  and  I 
appreciate  it,  because  I  am  under  commitment  to  be  in  Sacramento 
tomorrow  morning  at  the  opening  of  business. 

I  apologize  for  not  having  a  written  statement,  but  I  do  not  propose 
to  offer  any  statistics,  because  I  am  not  here  as  an  expert  on  the 
economy  of  Alaska,  I  am  not  here  as  an  expert  on  the  defense  of 
Alaska,  nor  am  I  familiar  with  the  details  of  H.  R.  331.  I  am  appear- 
ing here  as  a  neighbor,  from  a  neighboring  State,  a  State  that  is 
friendly  to  Alaska  and  that  is  hopeful  for  the  opportunities  that  it 
may  have  in  the  future.  I  am  also  appearing  as  a  westerner  who 
happens  at  the  moment  to  be  chairman  of  a  governors'  conference  of 
the  11  Western  States,  which  organization  has  gone  on  record  sev- 
eral times  during  the  past  few  years  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 

We  in  the  West  believe  that  the  development  of  any  part  of  the  West 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  West,  and  we  consider  Alaska  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  West.  We  have  had  the  association  of  its  Gov- 
ernor in  the  council  of  the  Governors'  Conference  Committee  5  or  6 
years,  and  we  have  come  to  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  Alaska  to 
be  given  statehood. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  defense  of 
Alaska,  and  we  believe  that  if  Alaska  is- given  statehood,  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  its  resources  and  its  civilization,  that  it  will 
be  a  greater  factor  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  than  it  could  other- 
wise be.  We  believe,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  defense  of  Alaska  will 
come  from  the  civilization  that  we  develop  there  rather  than  just  from 
the  airplanes  that  we  send  there,  or  the  fortifications  that  we  develop. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Alaska  will  not  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  its  potentialities  unless  it  does  achieve  statehood. 

We  believe  that  no  Territory  of  this  country  that  is  owned,  more 
than  98  percent,  by  the  Government  and  managed  by  it,  by  bureaus 
as  far  away  as  Washington  is  from  Alaska,  can  give  the  people  the 
opportunity  to  develop  in  accordance  with  American  principles  and 
ideals. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  particularly  significant  time,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  Alaska  is  concerned,  because  it  is  the  outpost  of  our 
civilization,  it  is  the  outpost  of  our  democracy,  and  we  fervently  be- 
lieve that  if  people  are  encouraged  to  go  to  Alaska  and  develop  its 
resources  that  we  can  make  that  portion  of  our  country  more  secure 
than  could  otherwise  possibly  be  done. 

We  believe  that  statehood  will  increase  the  population  of  Alaska 
much  faster  than  it  has  developed  in  the  past.  While  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  Alaska,  we  are  also  interested  in  our  own 
welfare,  and  we  believe  that  the  development  of  Alaska  will  help  our 
economy.  We  believe  that  the  more  people  there  are  there,  the  more 
trade  they  have,  the  more  we  will  share  in  it  and  the  better  it  will  be 
for  our  people. 

We  believe  that  it  is  only  justice  for  the  people  of  Alaska  that  they 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  of  the  States.  For  83  years  Americans 
have  lived  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  last  38  years  they  have  lived  under 
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a  Territorial  Government.  The  people  have  served  in  two  wars,  they 
have  served  faithfully  and  loyally,  they  have  paid  the  taxes  that  our 
Government  has  imposed  upon  them,  and  we  believe  that  they  have 
earned  statehood  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  question  of  the  population,  I  want  to  say  that  Alaska  has 
more  people  now  than  my  own  State  had  when  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  100  years  ago. 

Senator  Cordon.  May  I  also  suggest,  Mr.  Governor,  that  at  the  time 
your  State  was  admitted  it  also  was  noncontiguous  with  another  State. 

Governor  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  Senator,  I  was  about  to  say  that,  and 
also  to  point  out  that  I  left  San  Francisco  yesterday  afternoon  at  half 
past  four  by  the  fastest  mode  of  transportation  that  we  have,  arriv- 
ing here  at  9 :30  this  morning,  and  I  could  have  gotten  to  southern 
Alaska  quicker  than  I  could  have  gotten  to  Washington  by  the  same 
mode  of  transportation.  So  we  do  not  feel  that  the  distance  out  there 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  material  to  this  issue.  We  are  used  to  distances, 
and  we  believe  that  the  great  distances  in  the  West  represent  a  great 
part  of  its  strength. 

So  we  feel  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  earned  the  right  to  state- 
hood, and  we  believe  they  have  earned  the  right  to  full  development 
under  statehood. 

Now,  there  are  always  those  who  view  with  alarm  the  distance  that 
the  West  has  been  from  the  Atlantic  coast  whenever  a  new  State 
sought  admission  to  the  Union,  and  even  some  very  famous  men,  men 
of  this  Senate,  have  expressed  that  alarm  in  times  gone  by.  I  hap- 
pened to  run  across  a  statement  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  United 
States  Senate  just  a  little  over  100  years  ago,  in  which  statement  he 
said  this : 

What  can  we  do  witli  the  western  coast?  A  coast  of  3,000  miles,  rock-bound, 
cheerless,  uninviting,  and  not  a  harbor  on  it.  I  will  never  vote  1  cent  from  the 
Public  Treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  Ocean  1  inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  is  now. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Anderson.  Governor,  I  will  say  to  you  I  used  that  quota- 
tion some  time  ago  and  the  Library  of  Congress  told  me  Daniel  Web- 
ster never  said  that.     I  think  both  of  us  ought  to  check  it. 

Governor  Warren.  I  quoted  it  from  what  I  considered  was  good 
authority. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  took  it  on  the  best  authority  that  I  thought 
there  was  in  the  world.  I  hope  it  is  true,  but  I  just  was  not  able  to 
find  it  as  yet.  You  do  recognize  it  is  typical  of  the  thinking  of  a  great 
many  people  100  years  ago. 

Governor  Warren.  Yes;  and  perhaps  some  people  today,  and  I 
say  that  without  intending  to  give  any  offense. 

I  am  sure  Alaska  seems  a  great  deal  farther  away  to  many  people 
in  our  country  than  any  of  the  European  countries,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  Asiatic  countries,  but  really  it  is  not  far  away.  I  believe  it  can 
be  integrated  with  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  never  develop  to  its  full  potentialities  and  possi- 
bilities until  it  does  have  the  same  opportunities  for  self-government 
that  the  other  people  in  the  United  States  have. 

I  believe  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  integrate  our  policy  on  the  self- 
determination  of  people,  and  inasmuch  as  these  people  have  lived  there 
for  a  period  of  83  years  under  our  sovereignty  and  for  38  years  as  a 
Territory  and  fulfilled  every  obligation  that  has  been  put  upon  them, 
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it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  common  justice  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  statehood  and  should  stand  in  the  way  of  totalitarianism  spreading 
its  influence  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  think,  if  given  statehood,  the  people  of  Alaska  would  meas- 
ure up  to  that  responsibility. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  might  just  say  a  word  now  on  the  question  of  Hawaii,  because 
I  must  return  to  California. 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  just  this  question? 

Governor  Warren.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Has  the  Council  of  Western  State  Governors 
to  which  you  referred  adopted  officially  resolutions  on  the  question 
of  statehood  for  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  ? 

Governor  Warren.  They  have  adopted  officially  resolutions  favor- 
ing both. 

Senator  Anderson.  Both? 

Governor  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  copies  of 
those  resolutions? 

Governor  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  was  subsequently  supplied  by  Governor 
Warren.) 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Western  Governors  Conference,  Sajlt  Lake  City, 

Utah,  November  7-8, 1949 

IV.  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

The  last  three  National  Governors'  Conferences  have  adopted  resolutions  urg- 
ing the  admission  of  Alaslia  and  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

Since  in  two  successive  Congresses,  the  Eightieth  and  the  Eighty-first,  the 
committees  to  which  were  referred  the  bills  providing  statehood  for  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  reported  favorably  thereon,  the  Conference  of  West- 
ern Governors  now  urges  the  Congress  to  act  on  this  legislation  at  the  coming 
session  and  speed  the  admission  of  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  States. 

Governor  Warren.  While  I  am  not  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, it  also  has  adopted  resolutions  recommending  statehood  for 
both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  were  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr. 
Frank  Bane,  secretary  of  the  Governors'  Conference.) 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Governors'  Conference 

thirty-ninth    annual    meeting,    salt    lake    city,    UTAH,    JULY    13-16,    1947 

XIII.  Statehood  for  Alaska 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  at  the  ballot  box  expressed  their  desire  to  achieve 
statehood.  Alaska  is  one  of  the  two  incorporated  Territories  of  the  United 
States  for  which  statehood,  following  American  tradition  and  precedent,  is 
clearly  indicated  as  their  destiny.  Alaska  has  been  under  the  American  flag 
for  80  years  and  has  therefore  undergone  a  period  of  preparation  and  tutelage 
far  longer  than  that  of  most  Territories,  before  they  achieved  statehood.  Tlie 
expressed  wish  of  our  own  fellow  citizens  of  Alaska  is  merely  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  moderate,  understandable,  traditional,  and  legitimate  aspiration  to  achieve 
full  equality  and  responsibility  in  the  family  of  States  and  for  self-government 
according  to  the  established  American  pattern. 

Therefore,  the  Governors'  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  sympathy  with  the 
recorded  desire  for  statehood  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  endorses  the  passage 
of  suitable  legislation  by  the  Congress  to  achieve  that  end. 

^  :{:  ^:  ^  H:'  4^  ^ 
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FORTIETH   ANNUAL   MEETING,   PORTSMOUTH,   N.   H.,   JUNE    13-16,    104S 

IX.  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

The  Governor's  Conference  hereby  reiterates  its  sympathy  with  the  recorded 
desire  for  statehood  of  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  endorses  the  pas- 
sage of  suitable  legislation  by  the  Congress  to  achieve  that  end. 

FOKTY-PIRST   ANNUAL    MEETING,    COLORADO    SPRINGS,    COLO.,    .JUNE    19-22,    1949 

X.  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawau 

The  Governors'  Conference  urges  the  Congress  promptly  to  enact  enabling 
legislation  to  admit  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

H:  «  *  ^  ^  4:  4: 

Senator  Anderson.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  hear  the  Gov- 
ernor at  this  time  on  Haw-aii,  also. 

Senator  Butlee.  While  their  resolution  was  on  the  question  of 
statehood  for  Alaska,  it  was  not  on  H.  E.  331. 

Governor  Warren.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Butler.  There  is  a  A^ast  difference  between  the  two,  you 
understand  that. 

Governor  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  I  am  strong  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
under  proper  conditions,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  getting  anything 
like  a  fair  deal  under  H.  E.  331.  Of  course,  I  am  open  to  conviction. 
Maybe  the  Governor  over  there  can  convert  me  before  we  are  through 
taking  his  statement. 

Governor  Warren.  No,  Senator,  our  resolutions  were  directed  to 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  noAv,  not  at  some  distant  date  in 
the  future.  We  are  for  statehood  now.  As  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  admission,  we  have  little  knowledge  and  have  nothing  to 
urge  at  this  particular  time. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Governor,  may  I  ask  you  if  your  conference 
made  any  recommendations  as  to  the  provisions  under  which  Alaska 
should  be  admitted  as  a  State? 

Governor  Warren.  No  ;  we  did  not.  I  can  say  to  you,  from  a  dis- 
cussion with,  all  of  the  members  of  the  conference,  that  it  w^as  hoped 
that  it  would  be  under  conditions  that  were  most  favorable  to  a  State^ 
a  new"  State  that  would  have  a  very  hard  job  to  do,  and  certainly  on 
terms  equal  to  those  that  have  heretofore  been  granted  to  other  States 
as  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Senator  Ecton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Lehman.  Governor,  may  I  ask  you  this  question  ?  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  resolution  of  the  National  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors, of  wdiich  I  was  a  member  for  a  great  many  j^ears,  is  pretty  sig- 
nificant, because  it  is  not  just  one  of  those  hurried  resolutions  that  are 
acted  upon  after  5  minutes'  consideration.  Those  resolutions  are  first 
submitted  and  discussed  by  the  executive  committee,  and  then  a  state- 
ment is  made  to  the  entire  conference,  so  they  do  receive  very  careful 
consideration,  don't  the}^? 

Governor  Warren.  Yes.  It  so  happens.  Senator,  that  I  w^as  both 
on  the  executive  committee  and  on  the  resolutions  committee,  and  1 
know"  that  is  true,  and  that  it  was  considered  very  seriously  by  the 
executive  committee  and  at  the  conference  itself.  The  resolutions 
committee  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  these  rest) 
lutions. 
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Senator  Lehman.  That  was  my  question.     Thank  yon. 
Senator  Andersok.  How  unanimous  was  their  action  ?     Was  it  close 
or  overwhehning-? 

Governor  Warren.  It  was  unanimous,  Senator,  because  we  have 
the  rule  in  the  Governors'  Confei'ence,  both  in  our  National  Confer- 
ence and  in  our  Western  Conference,  that  we  do  not  adopt  resolutions 
unless  they  are  unanimous. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  would  be  a  very  good  rule  to  have  here. 

Governor  Warren.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  there  is  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion,  the  country  is  so  complex,  and  unless  we  can- 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  conclusion  we  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any 
great  purpose. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  for  your  statement. 

Now,  if  you  will  proceed  with  the  question  of  Hawaii. 

Governor  Warren.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  everything  that  I 
have  said  concerning  Alaska  could  well  be  said  concerning  Hawaii,, 
and  I  can  add  to  that  also  the  fact  that  California  has  been  particu- 
larly close  to  Hawaii  for  a  great  many  years,  and  we  feel  our  economic 
relations  and  our  social  relations  Avith  the  islands  at  this  time,  and 
for  many  years  in  the  past,  have  been  just  as  close  as  with  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  much  closer  than  with  many  of  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

We  believe  that  Hawaii,  having  been  a  Territory  for  52  jenrs  and 
having  been  an  outpost  for  this  countr}-  during  two  wai'S,  and  having 
served  faithfully  in  both  of  those  w^ars,  has  earned  statehood,  if  it  is 
possible  for  any  people  to  earn  statehood. 

We  believe  that  the  islands  have  the  resources  and  the  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and,  having  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  as  I  am  informed,  much  more  than  they  have  ever  received 
from  it,  they  are  well  able  to  govern  themselves,  to  finance  themselves 
in  every  respect. 

We  believe  that  a  half  million  people  in  those  islands  to  be  deprived 
of  full  citizenship  for  any  greater  length  of  time  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  them  and  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  integration  of  the 
principles  that  we  have  expressed  in  the  United  Nations,  and  other- 
wise. In  California  we  feel  very  earnestly  that  Hawaii  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Governor  Warren 
by  any  members  of  the  committee? 

Senator  Butler.  Governor,  I  just  have  one  question. 

Governor  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bijtler.  I  have  the  impression  that  there  would  be  very 
little  opposition,  if  any,  to  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood  as 
a  part  of  California. 

Governor  Warren.  Well,  Senator  Butler,  we  are  pretty  aggressive 
out  there  in  California  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  I  never  have  heard  Cali- 
fornia express  the  desire  to  take  Hawaii  into  the  territorial  limits  of 
California. 

Senator  Butler.  Well,  they  are  fine  people. 

Governor  Warren.  I  have  never  heard  a  public  discussion  of  that  in 
my  State,  where  any  Californians  have  ever  advocated  that.  I  feel 
certain  that  if  it  were  advocated  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  repu- 
diated, not  because  we  do  not  like  the  people  of  Hawaii  but  because 
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we  do  not  want  to  force  ourselves  upon  them.  We  believe  it  would  be 
unfair  to  them ;  we  believe  they  would  resent  it,  and  there  isn't  any 
reason  that  we  can  see  why  those  islands  at  that  distance  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  on  the  mainland. 

Senator  Butler.  The  distance  you  said  awhile  ago  was  no  factor  in 
this  matter,  and  I  think  so,  myself — I  agree  with  you  in  that — but  I 
do  think  the  economy  being  built  largely  around  sugar  in  Hawaii,  al- 
most entirely  on  sugar,  and  the  economy  and  social  relations  having 
been  so  close  over  the  years,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bit  different  than 
adding  another  county  down  below  the  southern  California  line,  if 
that  was  possible. 

Governor  Warren.  Senator,  a  difference  for  one  purpose  might  be 
one  thing,  and  for  another  purpose  it  might  be  something  entirely 
different.  So  far  as  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  and  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  distance  between 
the  mainland  and  Hawaii  is  insignificant,  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  local  government  in  each  of  these  islands  in  the  Hawaiian 
group,  making  them  counties  of  California,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
present  problems  that  might  be  insurmountable. 

Senator  Butler.  I  do  not  think  it  would  present  any  problems  that 
would  be  insurmountable  for  the  State  of  California  any  more  than  for 
the  United  States  Government. 

Governor  Warren.  That  is,  of  course.  Senator,  local  government 
and  on  a  different  footing  and  representation  in  a  State  legislature, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  on  a  far  more  intimate  basis  and  on  a  far  more 
local  basis  than  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  any  additional  questions?  If  not, 
thank  you  very  much.  Governor,  and  if  you,  or  the  associations  to 
which  you  referred,  desire  to  make  any  supplementary  statement,  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Chapman.  May  I  correct  the  record  in  regard  to  a  state- 
ment I  made  a  moment  ago  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes. 

Secretary  Chapman.  When  I  referred  to  Mr.  Arnold,  I  said  he  was 
a  registered  lobbyist,  but  that  was  in  Alaska.  He  has  not  yet  regis- 
tered in  Washington. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  General  Twining. 
Will  you  come  forward,  please^ 

STATEMENT  OE  IT.  GEN.  NATHAN  E.  TWINING,  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FOECE,  COMMANDEE  IN  CHIEF,  ALASKAN  COMMAND,  FOET  EICH- 
AEDSON,  ALASKA 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  give  your  name  for  the  record  ? 

General  Twining.  Let.  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining. 

Senator  Anderson.  AYhat  is  your  position  ? 

General  Twining.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Alaskan  Command. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  attitude  on  the  Alaskan  bill 
as  such  ? 

General  Twining.  No  ;  not  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Department  toward  extending  the  borders  of  the  United 
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States  proper  to  include  a  Territory  that  is  in  sight  of  Kiissian  terri- 
tory, or  is  that  a  question  that  you  do  not  care  to  answer?  ^  I  am  trying 
to  find  out,  without  embarrassing  you — I  realize  you  may  have  some 
hesitancy  in  speaking — any  viewpoint  that  would  be  beneficial  to  this 
committee  in  trying  to  reach  a  decision  on  statehood  for  Alaska.  Do 
you  feel  there  is  any  need  for  any  closer  integration  of  that  area  with 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  because  of  its  present  geographic  and 
military  location  ? 

General  Twining.  Yes ;  I  feel  statehood  for  Alaska  would  help  the 
military,  because  of  the  things  you  heard  from  Governor  Warren  and 
Mr.  Chapman.  For  one  reason,  it  would  improve  the  economy  and  the 
population  in  Alaska,  and  would  be  a  great  asset  to  military  develop- 
ment. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  statehood  for  Alaska  would  help 
in  your  defense  plans  ? 

General  Twining.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  you  give  us  any  indication  of  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  helpful  ? 

General  Twining.  Well,  we  could  obtain  more  materials  from  in- 
creased economy  in  Alaska.  We  would  not  have  to  send  it  up  to  them 
from  the  States,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  build  them  up  there.  More 
people  up  there  would  help,  and  a  more  stable  form  of  government 
would  help.    I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you.  General. 

Senator  Egton.  May  I  ask,  General,  how  long  you  have  been  in 
Alaska  ? 

General  Twining.  21/2  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  command? 

General  Twining.  Yes,  in  command  of  the  Alaskan  forces. 

Senator  Anderson.  Had  you  been  there  before  ? 

General  Twining.  No. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  If,  General,  you  have 
any  information  or  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee at  some  subsequent  time  and  would  indicate  it,  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  it  from  you. 

Senator  Buti^er.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  filed  a  statement  or  not. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  today. 

Senator  Butler.  All  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Father  Hubbard. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  BEENAED  E.  HUBBAED,  TJNIVEESITY  OF 
SANTA  CLAEA,  CALIF. 

Senator  Anderson.  Your  name  is  Father  Bernard  R.  Hubbard  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  you  tell  us  where  you  are  located  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  The  University  of  Santa  Clara  in  California. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  a  statement  that  you  desire  to  make 
on  the  question  of  Alaskan  statehood  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  during  the  past  23  years  I  have  been  exploring  in 
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j;\Jaska,  in  most  of  the  out-of-the-way  places,  and  have  gathered  up  a 
certain  number  of  ideas  that  I  hope  will  be  able  to  assist  this  committee 
on  Alaskan  statehood. 

Senator  Butlek.  You  are  the  person  that  is  the  well-known  Glacier 
Priest? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes,  sir.  As  has  already  been  brought  out  so 
well  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Governor  Warren,  some  in- 
dication of  the  size  of  Alaska  has  been  mentioned,  but,  if  I  might  crave 
your  indulgence,  I  would  like  to  amplify  it  a  little,  to  show  you  how  big- 
it  is  and  how  utterly  different  from  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  when  one  considers  statehood. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  go  ahead  and  make 
as  detailed  or  as  concise  a  statement  as  you  desire. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  It  will  be  concise,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  you  take  a  map  of  Alaska  and  put  it  on  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  reach  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
over  100  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  and  2i/^  times  the  size  of 
Texas,  and  yet  you  can  take  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Alaska, 
put  them  in  Soldiers'  Field  to  watch  a  football  game  and  have  20,000 
paid  admissions  besides.  That  is  why  I  am  for  eventual  Alaskan  state- 
hood. Right  now  I  would  not  like  to  see  her  precipitated  into  state- 
hood until  many  questions  which  I  think  might  prove  important 
would  be  solved. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  brought  out  in  regard  to  a  question, 
I  believe,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  regarding  the  tidelands, 
when  we  realize  that  there  are  30,000  miles,  approximately,  of  shore 
line  in  Alaska,  upon  whom  would  the  duty  of  patroling  that  shore  line 
devolve  'i  With  less  than  100,000  people,  scattered  over  a  tremendous 
area,  I  am  also  wondering  how  they  could  keep  up  an  adequate  system 
of  public  communication,  especially  highways^  commensurate  with 
other  States  in  the  Union,  without  an  exorbitant  tax  being  placed  on 
people  capable  of  paying  the  tax  ? 

llie  fundamental  principle  of  taxation  without  representation  I 
thoroughly  approve  and  appreciate,  but  I  am  just  wondering  if  there 
would  not  be  too  much  representation  with  too  little  taxation  in  the 
case  of  Alaska.  It  is  so  tremendous.  You  have  vast  areas,  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  with  practically  no  inhabitants.  You  can 
take  every  town,  city,  and  inhabited  area  in  Alaska  and  put  them 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Cordon.  Do  you  mind  some  questions.  Father  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  want  to  fully  understand  your  views.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  securing  as  full  a  statement  from  you  as  it  is 
possible  to  get.     I  know  it  is  a  disinterested  statement,  for  one  thing. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes. 

Senator  Cordon,  I  know  it  represents  perhaps  as  intimate  a  knowl- 
edge over  as  long  a  time  as  this  committee  will  be  able  to  get  from 
any  living  person,  and  I  am  just  as  sure  that  your  investigation  has 
been  with  an  open  and  inquiring  mind  and  without  any  prejudging 
as  any  man  could  have ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  to  you  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  this  committee  having  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  information 
you  can  give  us. 

Now,  when  you  speak  of  the  tremendous  size  of  Alaska,  the  almost 
infinitesimal,  j)ortioii   of  Alaska   which   is   now   subject  to  surface 
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transportation  of  any  kind  or  character,  I  can  readily  understand 
the  conclusion  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  cover  all  of  the  area  with 
surface  transportation  the  problem  is  one  that  Alaska,  as  a  State, 
could  not  possibly  meet  in  this  decade,  nor  perhaps  for  many  decades 
to  come.  But  my  question  is.  Does  Alaska  need  it  ?  Wliat  about  the 
tying  of  tomorrow's  development  more  closely  to  tomorrow's  needs'? 
Could  you  help  us  there? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  I  would  say  I  would  be  for  it  if  it  were  done 
with  two  points  in  mind :  The  safeguarding  of  legitimate  free  enter- 
prise by  not  putting  a  greater  burden  on  them  than  they  have  already 
up  there,  and  the  adjustment  between  labor  and  management.  Let  us 
come  right  down  to  the  facts.  Salmon,  which  used  to  be  the  poor 
man's  food,  is  now  getting  to  be  the  rich  man's  food.  Before  the  war 
it  was  11  cents  a  can,  and  today  it  is  39  cents  a  can.  If  you  add  to  that 
the  necessity  for  making  up  for  the  internal  taxation,  to  take  care  of 
the  necessary  duties  and  obligations  that  follow  the  privileges  of  state- 
hood, that  might  level  on  to  what  we  understand  as  free  enterprise  an 
added  burden,  and  I  doubt  they  could  continue  to  operate  in  Alaska. 

There  would  be  three  main  industries  that  could  be  developed.  The 
fishing  industry  is  already  well  developed.  The  pulp  industry,  and 
the  mining  industry  are  the  other  two.  The  mining  is  practically 
nil  now  in  comparison  to  what  it  could  or  should  be,  because  they  had 
7,000  employed  in  mining  before  the  war,  and  I  doubt  whether  there 
are  2,000  now. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  is  that?     Could  you  answer  that? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  I  would  say  it  is  the  same  condition  that  ap- 
plies also  to  California  and  some  of  our  Western  States.  When  it 
costs  $50  an  ounce  to  mine  gold  out  of  the  ground  and  you  can  only 
sell  it  for  $35  an  ounce,  it  just  does  not  work.  If  gold  were  put  on 
the  free-milling  list,  as  our  Western  Mining  Council,  of  which  I  am 
a  member  and  which  represents  8,000  mining  ,men,  advocates  in  Cali- 
fornia, then  it  can  be  boosted  to  $60  or  $80  an  ounce,  and  that  would 
immediately  put  to  work  from  60,000  to  80,000  people  in  California 
and  Alaska.  But  mining  is  a  dead  issue  now  on  account  of  restrictive 
legislation. 

In  speaking  with  some  of  the  pulp  men,  I  asked  them  why  they  did 
not  put  in  their  installation  in  Alaska,  and  they  said,  well,  they  are 
worried  about  the  current  conditions  changing  so  that  after  they 
put  a  few  million  dollars  in  the  investment  they  do  not  have  much 
to  say  about  it,  and  that  is  why  I  say  the  pulp  industry  is  still  a  thing 
of  the  future. 

Senator  Cordon.  What  did  they  refer  to  as  present  conditions  which 
might  change  ?    Did  they  mean  politically  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  I  would  say  economically  and  politically.  I 
would  say  that  they  expressed  to  me  the  view — and  I  could  not  even 
name  them,  because  I  discussed  these  things  with  anybody  that  I  saw — 
they  expressed  the  view  that  they  were  afraid  that  if  Alaska  did  not 
have  the  taxable  income  initially  they  might  be  tempted  to  levy  rather 
extraordinary  taxes  on  enterprise  or  industry,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  that  until  it  was  settled. 

Senator  Cordon.  In  other  words,  you  gathered  from  their  state- 
ments that  the  question  in  the  minds  of  potential  investors  was  that 
any  change  of  the  political  entity  might  create  such  an  additional 
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tax  drain  as  to  substantially  stifle  enterprise  instead  of  at  least  give 
it  a  chance  to  live,  or,  even  more,  attract  it  ? 

Eeverend  Hubbard.  Yes.  That  is  why,  Senator,  I  would  be  very 
much  for  Alaskan  statehood  if  that  particular  freedom  of  investment 
were  guaranteed  as  a  legitimate  profit  from  a  legitimate  investment. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  think  I  can  say  to  you,  Father,  that  that  is  one 
of  the  matters  that  interests  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee at  this  moment,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  those  who  pro- 
pose or  who  are  favorable  to  statehood,  to  make  their  case  there,  and 
we  say  to  them  frankly  that  theirs  is  the  burden  of  proof. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes.  You  mean  you  want  me  to  put  forth  more 
proof  ? 

Senator  CoRDOisr.  No;  I  say  they  must  carry  the  burden  of  proof 
with  reference  to  statehood. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes.  I  have  another  little  point.  It  may  be 
very  minor,  but  I  lecture  considerably  around  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  doing  it  for  the  past  20  years  or  so,  and  for  the  past  couple 
of  years  particularly  I  find  that  a  whole  lot  of  our  splendid  GI's  who 
after  this  war  received  the  privilege  of  having  a  college  education  are 
now  finishing  up  that  education  and  looking  for  work  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  some  very  promising  young  college  boys  are  able 
and  willing.    They  ask  me  why  can't  they  go  to  Alaska  and  be  pioneers. 

Well,  we  haven't  much  pioneering  spirit  nowadays,  so  invariably 
I  tell  them  to  write  to  the  authorities  or  to  the  companies  and  get 
their  advice  on  what  they  could  do  in  Alaska.  Then  they  come  back 
■and  tell  me,  "Well,  look  at  this.  We  are  told  to  have  $3,000  before 
we  go  up  there,  and  if  a  college  boy  has  $3,000  he  would  not  think 
of  going  there."  So  I  would  like  to  see  the  young  and  willing  and 
capable  men  finishing  college  have  some  kind  of  attraction  to  go  up 
to  Alaska  and  pioneer  there,  and  thereby  swell  the  population  so  it 
would  be  at  least  as  big  fis  Rhode  Island  and  Hawaii. 

For  the  most  part,  these  capable  and  willing  young  men  have  not 
received  too  much  encouragement,  and  that  would  be  true  whether 
they  would  come  under  statehood  or  not.  That  is  another  question, 
but  that  is  not  apparent  now. 

Senator  Cordon.  May  I  ask  3^ou  about  your  view  of  actual  poten- 
tial possibilities  in  the  area?  You  mentioned  there  are  three  major 
resources,  fish,  pulp — that  is,  timber — and  mining. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  said  as  to  pulp,  it  is  not  going  forward  as 
rapidly  as  it  should  because  of  certain  fears  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  the  funds  to  invest  and  who  have  the  know-how.  As  to 
mining,  that  is  just  purely  a  question  of  the  pegged  price  of  gold  not 
being  as  much  as  the  cost  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  In  most  cases. 

Senator  Cordon.  As  to  fishing,  do  I  understand  that  the  fishing 
resource  is  being  exploited  about  as  much  as  it  will  stand,  or  not? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  add  a  little  bit 
to  that.  Way  back  in  the  sailing  days  when  there  was  no  law,  regu- 
lation, or  anything  else,  it  was  a  pretty  rough  industry — it  was  a 
gamble — and  there  were  so  many  millions  in  connection  with  it  that 
it  got  a  very  unsavory  reputation.  I  would  say  the  ver}^  high-class 
and  honest  people  today  that  have  succeeded  to  that  particular  in- 
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dustry  merely  liave  inlierited  the  sins  tliat  went  before  tliem,  and 
now  tliey  are  trying  to  see  if  they  can  make  a  go  of  it  under  the 
current  desire,  to  get  to  a  point  of  equilibrium  of  labor  and  man- 
agement adjusting  itself  to  just  about  as  high  a  level  as  it  can  go, 
but  with  too  much  taxation  beyond  that  I  would  be  afraid  it  would 
materially  affect  that  industry,  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  it 
would  affect  it  only  adversely. 

Senator  Cordon.  Do  you  now  see  any  hope  of  that  industry  expand- 
ing beyond  its  present  limits  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes;  the  fishing  industry  in  general. 

Senator  Cordon.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 

Eeverend  Hubbard.  Alaska,  for  eventual  statehood,  would  have 
everything  that  any  State  in  the  Union  has,  and  more,  and  would 
have  more  than  any  country  in  Europe.  I  am  making  a  broad  state- 
ment here,  but  I  would  say  that  petroleum  and  paraffin-base  oil  would 
extend  from  Point  Barrow  clear  across  to  the  southern  shore  of 
Alaska.  I  cannot  prove  the  statement,  but  I  don't  think  anybody  can 
disprove  it,  and  a  number  of  petroleum  engineers  that  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  territory  say  that  I  have  understated  it. 

There  are  other  potentialities,  such  as  farming,  for  example.  I 
would  say  the  farming  there  is  just  as  good  as  any  farming  in  central 
or  northern  Europe,  and  probably  better,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  copious  rainfall,  and  it  would  have  a 
socializing  influence  for  farmers.  That  is  what  I  say  with  regard  to 
the  potentiality  for  Alaska  as  a  farming  area. 

Senator  Cordon.  What  can  you  say  to  the  committee  as  to  why  there 
are  not  more  farmers  there  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard,  Just  the  one  answer  I  gave  you,  from  the  view- 
point of  experience  that  I  have.  The  people  who  are  willing  to 
pioneer  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  go  up  there  to  farm  they  find 
the  obstacles  are  too  great  and  they  give  up.  There  could  be  more 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  pioneering  population  to 
go  up  there. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  Our  forebears  in 
the  West  did  not  even  make  the  inquiry,  they  just  went. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  You  are  very  correct  there,  Senator.  That  is 
why  nowadays  I  deplore  the  idea  that  a  young  man  should  even  desire 
somebody  to  help  him,  because  independence  is  the  greatest  virtue 
that  we  have.  I  would  like  to  see  more  go  up  and  just  simply  get  a 
pick  and  shovel  out  and  start  going.  Our  forebears  did  not  have  any 
legalities  to  cope  with,  they  just  w^ent  there  and  farmed. 

Senator  Cordon.  There  is  something  in  that. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Also,  may  I  inject  one  other  little  thing.  Sena- 
tor, as  long  as  it  was  put  in  in  a  little  verbal  encounter  between  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  I  believe.  Senator  Butler, 
about  the  gravy  train.  I  also  came  here  at  my  own  expense,  and  as 
far  as  the  fish-packing  lobby  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  Mr.  Arnold 
l^ersonally.  Maybe  I  met  him,  but  I  can't  pick  him  out  of  this  crowd. 
I  am  doing  this,  I  hope,  as  an  altruistic  service  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Cordon.  The  committee  is  most  appreciative  of  that  and  is 
glad  that  you  came.  Is  there  anything  you  can  add  as  to  mining,  oil, 
and  farming? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  I  would  say  much  of  the  fishing  in  Alaska  is 
not  even  touched.    There  arc.  wonderful  sea  foods,  shrimps  and  crabs, 
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especially  the  big  king  crab,  also  there  are  a  lot  of  abalones  there.  I 
lost  a  bet  once,  I  thought  they  were  only  in  the  waters  off  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  have  a  lot  of  nsh  not  now  being  exploited  that  could  almost 
make  Alaska  like  the  New  England  States,  as  far  as  sea  food  is  con- 
cerned.' So  as  far  as  exploitation  is  concerned,  all  it  needs  is  popu- 
lation, but  it  needs  reasonable  exploitation  before  the  population 
can  develop. 

Senator  Cordon.  What  about  potential  water  power  ? 

Reverend  Htjbbard.  That  is  a  question  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  think  they  are  very  capable  and  able  men.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  status  of  Territory  or  statehood  would  in  the  least 
have  any  effect  on  national  defense. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  did  not  understand  my  question.  My  ques- 
tion went  to  natural  resources,  the  possibility  of  power  from  falling- 
water. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  I  would  say  it  is  infinite,  if  that  word  can  be 
used  correctly,  both  there  and  in  nearby  Canada.  We  have  a  potential 
of  water  power  of  thousands  of  unnamed  waterfalls  of  constant  value. 
As  soon  as  someone  can  invent  a  way  of  sending  hydroelectric  power 
by  air,  Alaska  has  more  than  even  our  beloved  Columbia  River. 

Senator  Cordon.  Is  there  any  private  ownership  of  commercial 
timber  to  any  extent  in  the  Territory  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Between  the  Matanuska  Valley  and  Anchorage 
there  are  a  couple  of  small  mills  that  are  cutting  timber,  and  also 
in  southeastern  Alaska  there  are  a  few  small  concerns  there.  Most 
of  the  timber  in  Alaska  I  would  say — I  am  not  too  qualified  on  these 
things,  I  am  not  a  forester — would  be  more  for  pulp. 

There  is  copious  rainfall,  and  because  of  that  it  does  not  need  humus 
even,  the  rain  takes  care  of  that.  The  result  is  every  20  or  30  years 
they  fall  over  and  create  a  tremendous  mass  of  deadfalls,  and  they 
start  regrowing  themselves.  I  believe  in  conservation ;  I  don't  belie^'e 
in  waste ;  but  from  the  fact  that  there  is  this  copious  rainfall  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  trees  reproduce  themselves  so  quickly,  comparatively, 
T  would  like  to  see  the  pulp  used  and  then  the  forest  grow  up  again. 

Senator  Cordon.  You  think  that  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  a  per- 
petual yield  of  timber  ? 

Reverend  PIutbbard.  Not  only  that,  but  also  for  processing,  because 
we  have  that  hydroelectric  power  right  nearby  and  we  have  tide- 
water transportation. 

Senator  Cordon.  Thank  you.  I  hope  I  did  not  take  too  much  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  No,  indeed. 

Senator  Butler.  Father  Hubbard,  you  told  us  about  the  possibili- 
ties and  potentialities  up  there  of  oil,  pulp,  fishing,  and  so  forth.  Can 
you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  this  H.  R.  331  does  with  reference 
to  making  those  resources  available  to  the  proposed  State  of  Alaska  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  To  be  perfectly  honest  with  you,  Senator,  I 
don't  understand  legal  terminology  very  much,  and  I  could  not  get 
very  much  out  of  it. 

Senator  Butler.  I  have  been  told — and  I  am  a  little  like  you,  I 
may  not  have  it  straight — I  have  been  told  that  most  of  those  petroleum 
potentialities,  for  instance,  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  so  they  are  not  available  for  settlement. 
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Reverend  Hubbard.  I  understand  that,  too.  I  don't  know  just 
specifically  Avhere  those  regions  are. 

Senator  Butler.  It  covers  nearly  all  of  the  northern  part  of  Alaska. 

Reverend  Hubbaru.  That  is  mostly  a  Navy  reserve,  but  there  are 
also  other  potentialities.  There  is  oil  in  the  Katalla  area  near  Cordova, 
and  there  is  petroleum  at  Lake  Bacharov,  at  Kanakanek,  and  at 
Bristol  Bay,  and  there  are  other  areas  outside  of  the  petroleum  reserve 
that  could  be  exploited  by  private  ownership. 

Senator  Butler.  I  am  sure,  being  interested  in  Alaska  so  many 
years  as  you  have,  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  get  considerable  in- 
formation from  these  hearings  before  they  are  completed,  so  you  can 
correlate  your  views  on  the  over-all  potentialities  with  wdiat  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  proposed  State  of  Alaska  under  H.  R.  331,  which,  as 
I  can  see  it,  is  practically  infinitesimal. 

Reverend  Hubbard.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  To  come  back  to  the  agricultural  situation,  do 
you  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  farm  land  up  there  that  is  as  favorable 
for  farming  as  areas  in  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  much  more  so. 
If  you  remember,  we  began  the  Matanuska  experiment  in  1935,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  from  speaking  with  them,  25  percent  of  the  original 
group  that  went  up  there  are  still  on  their  original  farms.  They  told 
me  they  were  averaging  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  family  per  year.  Of 
those  that  did  not  stay  on  the  farms  but  that  are  still  in  the  country,  40 
percent  of  them  are  still  in  the  Territory.  Unfortunately  that  was  just 
one  little  example  of  good  pioneering  on  the  soil.  We  have  no  avail- 
able figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  to  actually  what 
the  farming  is  doing  now,  but  those  that  are  there  are  doing  very  well 
and  the  potentialities  I  would  say  were  equivalent  to  Minnesota  or 
northern  New  York  State,  and  certainly  equivalent  to  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  far  better,  in  fact. 

There  was  a  slight  argument  that  I  think  can  be  best  taken  care  of 
by  others,  the  statement  about  the  population  of  Nevada;  Arizona; 
California,  which  never  was  a  Territory,  it  came  right  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  So  with  regard  to  these  States  that  were  previously  Terri- 
tories and  that  came  in  with  fewer  inhabitants  than  Alaska,  when  they 
did  come  in  they  came  in  with  the  ability  to  support  themselves,  with 
their  own  internal  taxation.  So  until  I  could  be  reasonably  sure  that 
Alaska  could  do  the  same  thing  with  their  internal  taxation  and  not 
penalize  free  enterprise,  I  would  be  willing  also  for  Alaska  to  come  in. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  it  hinges  very  largely  on  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  State  would  be  able  to  support  itself  in  its  internal 
taxation  ? 

Reverend  Hubbard.  That  is  what  I  would  say.  I  would  agree  very 
thoroughl}'-  w^ith  the  Senator  from  Oregon  about  States'  rights.  We 
are  getting  so  many  States  now,  and  even  California  is  51  percent 
federally  owned  now,  and  then  of  course  are  Idaho  and  others,  there 
is  so  much  Federal  loan  that  it  puts  the  burden  of  taxation  on  so  few, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  wondering  wjiat  they  w^ould  do  if  we  also  took 
in  Alaska  as  a  State  and  had  to  support  it.  That  is  something  modern 
that  a  pioneer  should  not  have  to  consider. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  there  are  no  additional  questions,  thank  you, 
Father,  very  much  for  this  discussion. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Hickerson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  D.  EICKEPtSON,  ASSISTANT  SECEETAEY 
OF  STATE  FOE  UNITED  NATIONS  AFFAIES,  DEPAETMENT  OF 
STATE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Hickerson,  will  you  state  your  name  and 
3^our  position  with  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Hickerson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  John  D.  Hickerson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United 
Nations  Affairs.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement;  I  have  a  few 
notes,  but  with  your  indulgence,  sir,  I  will  m.ake  a  very  brief  statement. 

Senator  Anderson.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Hickerson.  The  Department  of  State  has  indicated  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  its  general  support  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union.  You  placed  that  letter  into  the 
record  a  moment  ago,  sir.  The  Department  of  State  considers  that 
the  admission  of  Alaska  would  be  another  step  in  accord  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  peoples  of  Terri- 
tories under  its  administration  who  have  not  yet  become  fully  self- 
governing.  The  admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union  on  a  basis  of  full 
equalitj^  with  the  States  presently  in  that  Union  would  be  an  act  in 
fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  hj  the  United  States  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  bear  upon  this  point.  Chapter 
XI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  a  Declaration  Regarding  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories.  Under  that  chapter,  the  United  States, 
as  the  Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Alaska,  ac- 
cepted the  obligation,  among  others — 

to  develop  self-government,  to  take  clue  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  progressive  development  of  their  free 
political  institutions.     *     *     * 

The  Department  of  State  considers  that  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  bill  to  provide  statehood  for  Alaska  would  be  in  ful- 
fillment of  this  obligation  and  would  accordingly  serve  to  support 
American  foreign  policy  and  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  international  affairs.  The  Department  of  State  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the  United  Nations,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  the  information 
that  the  Territorial  status  of  Alaska  had  terminated  with  the  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  into  the  United  States  as  a  State  with  full  and  equal 
rights  and  participation  in  the  Union  with  other  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  call  attention  to  this  fur 
seal  fisheries  matter  in  the^  Pribilof  Islands,  but  Secretary  Chapman 
has  indicated  they  are  fully  conscious  of  that  and  will  propose  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  an  amendment,  to  bring  the  bill  into 
full  accord  with  our  international  obligations  in  that  respect.  In 
those  circumstances,  sir,  unless  there  are  questions  on  that  point,  I 
will  not  refer  further  to  that.  That  is  clearly  a  necessary  problem  to 
be  changed  to  accord  with  our  international  obligations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  Texan 

Senator  Anderson.  We  will  not  hold  that  against  you. 

Mr.  Hickerson.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  individual  compatriots  in 
my  State,  but  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  as  a  Texan  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
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see  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  State  in  the  Union  pass  from 
Texas  to  Alaska.  We  in  Texas,  as  you  know,  sir,  are  a  very  modest 
people  and  we  have  other  distinctions  in  our  State  to  which  we  will 
continue  to  point  with  pride  even  after  Alaska  becomes  the  largest 
State  of  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  in  your  hands  as  to  whether  I  speak  on  the  subject 
of  Hawaii.  I  can  perfectly  well  come  back,  if  you  wish,  or  I  can  tell 
you  now  that  the  identical  consideifitions  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  United  Nations  apply  to  the  desirability  of  bringing 
Hawaii  into  the  United  States. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think,  Mr.  Hickerson,  if  you  don't  mind,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  come  back  on  Hawaii.  We  will  try  to  make 
those  hearings  complete.  The  reason  I  asked  Governor  Warren  to 
proceed  this  morning  on  Hawaii,  it  might  not  be  convenient  for  him  to 
return  to  Washington  at  that  time.  I  hope  it  will  be  convenient  for 
you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hickerson.  I  am  here  in  Washington  and  entirely  in  the  com- 
mittee's hands. 

Senator  Butuer.  Mr.  Hickerson,  I  am  not  a  Texan,  I  am  a  Nebras- 
kan,  but  you  being  a  Texan  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in 
connection  with  the  stateliood  matter.  When  Texas  came  into  the 
Union  it  reserved  the  right  to  divide  itself  into  how  many  States? 
Five? 

Mr.  Hickerson.  Five  States. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  you  know  of  any  move  on  the  part  of  Texas 
to  take  advantage  of  that  provision  in  the  Texas  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Hickerson.  When  Texas  entered  the  Union,  or  as  we  refer  to 
it  in  Texas,  when  Texas  annexed  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  we  did 
reserve  the  right  to  subdivide  into  five  States  without  any  further 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  wholly  up  to 
Texas.     I  know  of  no  such  move  to  implement  that  provision,  sir. 

Senator  Butler.  There  .is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  break  up 
overnight,  though,  at  any  time,  if  Texas  wants  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Hickerson.  If  Texas  wanted  to  do  it,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  fellow  that  proposed  it  would  have  to  run 
for  his  life,  wouldn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Hickerson.  I  am  afraid  he  would,  yes.  I  think  you  will  find 
some  noted  speeches  by  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Texas  on  that 
subject,  sir.  One  of  the  big  questions  is  who  would  claim  the  Alamo 
and  who  would  get  the  Alamo,  various  things  of  that  sort.  I  know 
of  no  such  move  to  do  that,  sir. 

Senator  Butler.  I  hope  there  never  will  be. 

Mr.  Hickerson.  I  do,  too. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Ecton.  Are  the  Pribilof  Islands  the  only  strategic  spot 
connected  with  Alaska  that  the  State  Department  would  be  interestecl 
in  resolving  by  amendments  to  this  bill,  Mr.  Hickerson  ? 

Mr.  Hickerson.  I  don't  think.  Senator,  that  I  would  call  the  Pribilof 
Islands  a  strategic  spot.  It  is  simply  to  regulate  fishing,  the  taking  of 
fur  seals.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be  enforced  there.  It  is  an  inter- 
national obligation  that  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  building  up  the 
herd  and  preventing  its  decimation. 

Senator  Ecton.  Is  that  the  only  international  obligation  which  you 
have  to  deal  with  ? 
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Mr.  HicKERsON.  It  is  the  only  international  obligation,  so  far  as  we 
are  affected,  which  requii-es  any  alteration  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  are  operating  under  other  international 
fishing-  agreements,  though. 

Mr.  HiCKERSON.  Yes,  but  I  don't  believe  they  apply  to  Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  Not  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  HicKERSON.  No. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  would*not  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  HiCKERSON.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hickerson.  The  meeting  of 
the  committee  will  be  recessed  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  when  we 
will  resume. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  20  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Senator  Anderson.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Delegate  Bartlett  to  introduce  the  witnesses  for 
this  afternoon's  session. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  first  witness  will  be  the  Honor- 
able Anthony  J.  Dimond,  judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of 
Alaska.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1933  to  1945,  and  is  one  of 
Alaska's  most  esteemed  citizens. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANTHONY  DIMOND,  JUDGE  FOE  THE  THIED 
JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA,  ANCHOEAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  demand  for  statehood  for  Alaska 
is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  are  confident  that 
if  those  principles  are  truly  adhered  to  in,  this  generation  and  at  this 
time  and  in  this  instance,  that  demand  cannot  be  justly  denied. 

By  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  argument,  and  by  the  exercise  of  those 
arts  only  supported  as  they  are  by  outspoken  sympathy  and  substan- 
tial material  aid,  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  in  other  nations  govern- 
ments by  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  but  yet,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  supreme  legislative  authority,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  has  failed  to  manifest  by  example  its  own  faith  in  its  own  and 
the  Nation's  avowed  principles — the  most  striking  and  convincing  ex- 
ample of  faith  in  those  principles  that  could  possibly  be  shown — in 
the  granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska  and  to  Hawaii. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  live  in 
Alaska  would  not  be  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  Republic  if  they 
did  not  insist  on  having  the  amplest  possible  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment which  can  be  found,  under  our  Constitution,  only  in  becoming 
and  being  one  of  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

Alaska  is  ready  for  statehood.  Its  citizens,  by  substantial  majority, 
have  voted  for  it,  and  by  so  voting  have  understandingly  expressed 
their  full  willingness  and,  indeed,  eagerness,  not  only  to  accept  the 
benefits,  but  to  undertake  and  carry  out  manfully  and  perserveringly 
the  substantial  burdens  that  come  with  statehood.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  vote  was  not  unanimous  or  by  such  overwhelming  majority  as  to 
show  the  approval  of  virtually  all  of  the  residents  of  Alaska,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  remember  and  to  observe  that  the  proportion  of  Alaska 
citizens  in  favor  of  having  Alaska  a  State  is  much  greater,  according 
to  historical  records,  than  the  proportion  of  citizens  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  in  favor  of  independence  and  the  Eevoliition.  Outside  of 
the  iron  curtain,  the  "infinite  variety  of  men's  minds"  prevents  unani- 
mous agreement  on  any  subject  under  the  sun  or  beyond  the  stars. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  any  member  of  this  committee 
that  Alaska  now  bears  its  proportion  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  reside  in  the  several  States.  We  pay 
income  taxes  and  all  other  Federal  taxes.  Our  citizens  serve  in  the 
military  forces,  and  the  draft  laws  run  in  Alaska  just  as  they  do 
elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  of  one  man  or  woman  in  Alaska  who  served 
in  the  last  World  War  who  is  not  in  favor  of  statehood.  It  is  a  poor 
answer  to  those  former  service  men  and  women  to  say  that  they  are 
fit  to  offer  all  they  have  for  the  Nation,  but  that  they  are  not  fit  to 
govern  themselves.  Someone  else  has  said,  but  it  applies  here,  that 
if  people  M'ait  for  freedom  until  in  the  opinions  of  their  rulers,  they 
are  wise  and  good  in  servitude,  they  will  wait  forever. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  Alaska  can  afford  statehood. 
Under  known  existing  circumstances  it  is  much  like  asking  a  man  if 
he  can  afford  to  live.  The  financial  aspects  of  statehood  will  be 
presented  by  others,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  our  ability 
to  maintain  a  State  without  oppressive  taxation  and  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  Our  visible  ability  in  that  respect  is  far  clearer  than  was 
the  ability  of  the  colonies  to  declare  and  defend  their  independence. 
Those  who  oppose  statehood  say  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  take  on  such 
a  responsibility,  but  that  prudence  is  just  another  name  for  fear. 

Apparently,  those  who  resist  statehood  and  who  have  no  personal 
financial  interest  in  the  question  rely  principally  on  the  aspect  of 
population.  I  suggest  that  that  issue  is  not  even  debatable.  It  was 
fully  considered  and  discussed  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
then  settled  by  the  founding  fathers  to  whom  we  owe  an  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude.  Those  who  rely  upon  that  argument  are  attempting  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  a  committee  thereof,  that  will  being  expressed  by  refusal  to 
act  upon  or  by  voting  down  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  We  all  know 
how  unrealistic,  even  frivolous,  would  be  the  suggestion  that  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  amended  by  abolishing  the  United  States  Senate 
entirely  or  by  basing  the  representation  therein  on  population,  or  by 
any  other  device  that  an  ingenious  mind  might  conceive.  We  have 
the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  we  should  all  be  thankful  for  it.  It  is 
equally  our  duty  to  obey  its  mandates  even  though,  to  the  individual 
view,  it  may  lack  something  of  perfection. 

Alaska,  in  its  demand  here,  comes  squarely  within  the  frame  of  the 
Constitution.  Alaska  is  a  natural  unit.  The  fact  that  it  does  not 
border  on  any  of  the  States  makes  it  the  more  so.  It  is  inhabited  hj 
a  rugged  and  industrious  people,  most  of  whom  are  already  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  great  majority  citizens  from  birth.  It 
is  not  out  of  order  for  me  to  say  that  those  citizens  are  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  demand  for  the  ultimate  measure 
of  self-government  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  loyalty. 

Alaska,  thank  God,  is  not  under  a  dictatorship.  The  great  natural 
and  constitutional  freedoms,  except  the  freedom  of  complete  self- 
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Government,  now  exist  and  prevail  in  Alaska  to  the  same  extent  they 
do  in  the  several  States.  But  that  final  measure  of  freedom  is  lack- 
ing, and  that  final  measure  is  a  part  of  the  form  and  fabric  of  our 
Government.     It  cannot  rightly  be  denied  us. 

That  concludes  my  formal  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  only  one  further  observation  to  make,  and  then  I  shall  be 
done.  I  make  that  observation  by  reason  of  the  question  asked  this 
morning  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  was  so  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  that  I  could  not  identify  him,  or  could  not  see  him. 

That  was  as  to  whether  there  might  be  any  comparison  between 
Alaska  and  the  countries  of  northern  Europe — Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  I  have  made,  in  earlier  daj^s,  when  I  was  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  Alaska,  something  of  a  study  of  that  subject  myself.  But 
I  rely  principally^  upon  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  who  was  long  head  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  I  asked  the  question.  Judge.  I  asked 
it  with  reference  to  the  agricultural  possibilities. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Alaska  has  agricultural  land  many  times  greater  ia 
area  and  at  least  of  as  good  quality  as  can  be  found  in  all  of  the  three 
countries  of  northern  Europe.  We  have  some  40,000,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  in  Alaska,  and  it  will  be  just  as  useful  as 
any  of  the  land  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  three  northern  European 
continents. 

Referring  onl}'-  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  surpass  the  natural  resources  of  those  three  nations 
who  now  have  a  population  of  aproximatel}^  13,000,000  people  except 
in  two  categories,  and  one  is  water  power  and  the  other  is  timber. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  have  more  timber  than  Alaska.  We 
have  enough  timber  to  produce  about  960,000,000  board  feet  per  year, 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  Somebody  else  will  give  the  figures.  There 
is  more  water  power  in  those  countries  than  there  is  in  Alaska.  But 
we  have  enough  potential  water  power  in  Alaska  in  my  opinion  to 
serve  the  entire  Nation. 

I  overheard  someone  say  this  morning  that  the  water  power  might 
be  useful  if  we  could  transmit  power  through  the  air.  The  great 
problem  is  not  in  the  development  of  water  power  but  in  its  trans- 
mission. 

In  fisheries,  in  coal,  in  minerals  of  all  kinds,  in  agricultural  lands, 
Alaska  surpasses  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  combined.  There  is 
no  reason  that  I  can  think  of  why  ultimately  xllaska  cannot  support 
a  civilization  and  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  three  countries 
of  northern  Europe. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  left  me  a  note  saying  "Will  you  refer  to  the  judi- 
cial establishment?"  His  office  furnished  me  within  the  last  day  or 
two  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  si:)ent  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  this  time  in  Alaska,  in  connection  with  the  judicial  establishment, 
not  only  the  judges  and  clerks  and  for  juries'  fees,  and  minor  courts 
and  so  on,  but  also  for  marshals  and  their  deputies  and  for  the  support 
of  prisoners. 

The  total  amount — this  is  actual  1950  appropriation — appears  to 
be  $1,076,312.  Of  that,  $407,112,  or  bordering  on  a  half  of  it,  is 
the  amount  that  has  been  expended  or  will  be  expended  for  the  support 
of  prisoners  in  Alaska. 
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With  the  advent  of  statehood,  which  we  all  earnestly  hope  will  take 
place  soon,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  saved  a  substantial  portion 
of  that  sum,  because  the  bill  provides  that  Alaska  shall  be  one  Federal 
judicial  district  with  one  judge,  and  the  usual  number  of  other 
Federal  officials. 

I  should  say  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  between  TO  and  80  per- 
cent of  that  amount  when  statehood  comes  to  Alaska.  The  State 
will  set  up  its  own  judicial  system,  of  course.  The  District  Court 
of  Alaska,  although  called  the  United  States  district  court,  is  not 
by  technical  definition  a  court  of  the  United  States.  It  has  all  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district  court,  and  also  has  all  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  of  general  jurisdiction.  It  has  all  the 
jurisdiction  that  can  be  given  to  any  such  court  under  the  Constitution. 
But  with  the  advent  of  statehood  the  State  will  take  over  most  of 
the  burden  of  judicial  work,  and  there  will  be,  under  the  bill,  only 
one  Federal  United  States  district  court  in  Alaska — only  one  judicial 
district. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  there  only  one  judge  there? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  There  are  four  judges,  and  I  assure  you  that  they 
work  all  the  time,  because  they  take  care  not  only  of  the  work  ordi- 
narily done  by  United  States  district  judges  in  Nebraska  or  any 
other  State,  but  also  of  the  local  matters  which  come  before  the 
courts. 

Senator  Butler.  Those  officers  would  perhaps  have  to  continue 
under  statehood  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  No.  They  would  all  be  out  of  office.  All  of  the  judges- 
would  be  out  of  office. 

Senator  Butler.  Would  one  Federal  judge  replace  the  four? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  That  is  right,  sir,  as  far  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  concerned.  The  one  judge  would  replace  the  four.  The  four 
judges  would  automatically  go  out  of  office  when  Alaska  becomes  a 
State,  and  the  President  would  doubtless  appoint,  and  the  Senate 
confirm,  a  United  States  district  judge. 

Senator  Butler.  I  am  a  layman.  Judge,  so  my  question  may  not 
make  sense,  but  I  am  curious  to  know  how  one  man  could  take  the  place 
of  four  if,  as  you  say  now,  they  are  busy,  and  apparently  essential. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Because  most  of  the  work  will  go  into  the  State 
courts.  I  daresay  in  Nebraska,  Senator,  that  most  of  the  judicial 
work  is  in  the  State  courts.  You  try  many,  many  more  cases  in  the 
State  court  than  in  the  Federal  court. 

The  Federal  court  has  limited  jurisdiction  prescribed  by  acts  of 
Congress  and  by  the  Constitution.  The  same  will  be  the  case  in 
Alaska,  so  that  one  judge  can,  we  presume,  take  care  of  all  Federal 
business.  It  may  be  that  one  judge  cannot  do  the  job.  In  that  event, 
Congress  can  pass  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  another  judge.  But 
the  bill  provides  for  only  one  Federal  judge.  United  States  district 
judge,  for  the  entire  Territory  of  Alaska. 

I  thank  you,  very  much. 

Senator  Lehman.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Surely. 

Senator  Lehman.  You  compared  the  agricultural  potentialities  of 
Alaska  with  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  you  mentioned 
40,000,000  acres.    How  does  the  growing  season  compare  in  Alaska  ? 
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Mr.  DiMOND.  There  are  about  90  days  from  frost  to  frost  in  all  of 
that  part  of  Alaska  which  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  say  south  of  the 
Yukon  Eiver,  or  in  the  valley  partly  north  of  the  Yukon  River. 
Ninety  clays  has  been  found  sufficient  to  permit  the  maturing  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  ordinary  grains  that  are  grown  in  New  York,  for 
example,  where  I  was  born,  except  for  corn.  Corn  does  not  mature 
ordinarily  in  Alaska.  But  wheat  and  rye  and  oats  and  barley  and  peas 
and  beans  and  those  things  do  mature. 

So  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Alaska  could  not  become 
more  than  self-sufficient  as  respect  the  agricultural  products.  In  fact, 
in  recent  years,  in  the  area  of  Anchorage,  the  whole  country  has  been 
taken  up  by  homesteaders.  There  is  a  real  development  there.  Wher- 
ever one  goes,  for  a  long  distance  around  for  many  miles,  he  will  find 
cabins  in  the  wilderness  just  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  the 
country. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Alaska ;  but,  of  course,  the  life  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  no  easier  now 
than  it  was  in  the  earlier  days  when  people  coming  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  settled  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  and  all 
the  way  down  to  Florida  and  tried  to  build  themselves  homes  in  the 
wilderness. 

Someone  said  something  this  morning  about  encouragement  to  be 
given  to  a  pioneer.  I  assure  you  that  a  pioneer  does  not  need  any 
babying  or  encouragement.  When  I  went  to  Alaska  45  years  ago, 
nobody  ever  wrote  to  the  Government  to  find  out  what  he  could  do  or 
where  he  could  go,  or  how  to  make  a  living.  He  took  a  year's  grub- 
stake and  went  there  and  provided  for  himself,  or  else  he  went  back 
home  if  he  got  tired  of  it. 

When  it  is  suggested  that  one  ought  to  have  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  to  go  to  Alaska,  I  think  it  is  good  advice.  If  anybody  asked 
me,  I  would  say :  "Yes ;  get  yourself  a  grnbstake ;  get  something  so 
that  you  could  live  for  at  least  a  year  without  being  obliged  to  borrow 
or  depend  upon  your  neighbors  to  help  you." 

But  the  idea  that  a  pioneer  needs  something  above  or  beyond  the 
pioneers  of  the  older  States,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  at  all  well  founded. 
The  pioneers  who  went  to  Nebraska,  for  example,  to  the  Southwest, 
or  Idaho,  did  not  have  any  encouragement  from  the  Government. 
They  just  went  out  there  and  settled  and  made  a  State. 

Senator  Butler.  It  was  tough  going.  Judge,  but  they  made  it  all 
right. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  It  will  be  tough  going  in  Alaska.  That  is  what  made 
America.  That  is  the  reason  I  feel  very  deeply  about  this.  Senator. 
That  is  the  reason  that  we  in  Alaska — Mr.  Bartlett  and  I  and  all  the 
others  who  are  here,  these  good  people  who  came  here — insist  upon 
full  self-government,  and  we  want  it  now.  We  do  not  want  it  delayed 
indefinitely. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  to  Alaska  than  to  wait  forever 
and  ever.  "Hope  deferred,"  it  is  said  in  the  Bible,  "maketh  the  heart 
sick."  We  think  we  are  qualified  for  self-government.  That  is  the 
thing  that  burns  in  all  of  us. 

You  people  who  live  in  the  States  do  not  understand  it.  You  have 
had  it.  It  is  a  part  of  your  heritage.  Somebody  else  has  earned  it 
for  you.  Or  you  have  earned  it  for  yourselves,  too.  You  have  main- 
tained it.     But  we  do  not  have  it  in  Alaska,  and  we  want  it  now. 
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Therefore,  I  want  to  say  liere,  as  forcibly  as  I  can — I  say  it  respect- 
fully— we  come  here  not  asking  for  anything.  We  demand  statehoocl, 
and  we  think  we  ought  to  demand  it,  and  we  would  not  be  good  Ameri- 
cans if  we  did  not  demand  it. 

Senator  Lehman.  You  mentioned  40,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  And  gi^azing  land. 

Senator  Lehman.  How  much  of  that  is  approximately  ready  for 
agriculture,  or  how  near  ready  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Very  little  of  it.  It  is  covered  with  forest  of  some 
kind,  or  moss.  You  have  to  get  the  tundra  off.  It  is  a  long,  hard 
process.  One  has  to  have  iron  in  his  soul  to  take  up  a  homestead  in 
Alaska  and  make  it  stick. 

But  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  that 
I  know  anything  about.  When  my  ancestors  came  to  New  York  in 
the  early  days  before  the  Revolution,  they  w^ent  in  the  forest  and 
chopped  down  the  trees  and  burned  them  up  on  the  ground  and  made 
pastures  and  gardens  and  fields,  and  they  grew  things  and  maintained 
themselves.  It  can  be  done  in  Alaska,  and  there  are  still  in  the  United 
States— 1  realize  peojDle  may  not  be  vigorous  as  they  used  to  be — 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  have  the  stamina  to  make  good 
in  any  frontier  country,  including  Alaska. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Butler. 

Senator  Butler.  I  doubt  if  anyone  appears  for  Alaska  who  can 
state  the  cause  better  than  you  have,  Judge.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  many.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  person  who  can  disagree 
with  anything  that  you  have  said  in  the  cause  of  statehood.  I  am 
sure  I  could  not.  But  I  would  like  to  know  about  a  few  of  your  ideas 
w^ith  reference  to  the  act  before  us,  this  bill  H.  R.  331. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  Judge,  that  x\laska  as  a  State  should  have  control 
of  the  national  forests,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  would  like  to  see  it,  Senator,  but  I  know  it  is 
impossible.  If  we  wait  for  that,  we  will  wait  forever.  We  will  not 
have  statehood  in  my  lifetime.    We  have  to  take  what  we  can  get. 

The  first  bill  that  was  introduced  for  statehood  for  Alaska  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Bartlett  and 
myself,  Mr.  Wickersham.  Then  in  1943,  I  think  it  was,  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  and  Senator  Langer  jointly  introduced  a  bill  for  Alaska  state- 
hood. Shortly  thereafter,  within  a  month  or  two  thereafter,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  Alaska. 

Senator  Butler.  Those  bills  provided  for  a  considerable  grant  of 
public  lands? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  My  bill  provided  that  a  grant  of  all  the  public  lands 
except  those  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Nation,  such  as  oil  lands 
necessary  for  the  Navy  and  the  public  lands  otherwise  desirable  for 
the  use  of  the  Nation,  should  be  given  to  the  State. 

If  I  could  have  my  way  about  it,  I  would  do  it  that  way  now.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  Federal  Government  reserve  so  much 
land.     But  we  have  to  take  this  or  we  do  not  get  anything. 

We  reserve  four  sections. 

Senator  Butler.  I  would  interpret  your  remark  then  to  infer  that 
you  do  not  think  H.  R.  331  makes  a  sufficient  grant  of  public  land. 
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Mr.  DiMOND.  It  is  not  such  a  grant  as  I  would  like  to  have,  but  I 
know  we  have  to  take  H.  E.  331,  or  that  feature  to  which  we  have 
adverted  in  H.  K.  331,  or  else  we  do  not  get  any  bill  at  all. 

I  want  a  statehood  bill.  Mr.  Bartlett  tells  me  that  no  State  has 
ever  been  granted  more  advantageous  terms,  no  Territory  has  ever 
been  granted  more  advantageous  terms  on  becoming  a  State,  than  will 
Alaska  be  granted  under  the  current  bill — four  sections  in  every 
townsliip. 

I  was  told,  I  read  somewhere  in  some  of  these  papers,  that  in  Nevada 
at  the  present  time  91  percent  of  the  land  still  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government.     And  in  Arizona 

Senator  Anderson.  70  percent. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  We  have  to  meet  that.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
national  forests  anywhere,  I  suppose  there  must  be  unified  adminis- 
tration. We  cannot  have  the  administration  split  up  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Territorial  government.  We  must  put  the 
power  under  one  or  the  other. 

This  bill  provides  that  certain  advantages  will  go  to  the  Territory. 
If  we  could  get  all  the  public  land  in  Alaska  that  would  please  us 
immensely. 

Senator  Butler.  You  would  make  a  real  State  then. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Yes.  We  would  make  a  better  State.  We  will  make 
a  real  State  under  the  present  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  ruin  our  chances  by  trying  to  do  some  impossible 
thing  which  would  result  in  disaster. 

Senator  Butler.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  because  of  your  long  experience  with  the  people  of  Alaska.  I 
want  to  preface  the  statement  by  saying  that  I  doubt  that  there  is  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  of  Congress  who  is  more  sympathetic 
with  the  cause  of  the  natives. 

We  have  the  same  troubles  here  in  the  continental  area,  especially 
handling  those  who  have  been  kept  on  reservations.  There  is  a  reser- 
vation problem  developing  for  Alaska.  I  think  they  are  having  an 
election  up  there  today-  They  had  one  some  weeks  ago  in  another 
place.  The  first  election  was  turned  down  by  the  natives.  They  did 
not  want  a  reservation. 

I  think  that  shows  their  intelligence.  From  the  number  of  people 
that  I  met  when  I  was  there  2  years  ago,  I  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the,  I  would  say,  rather  high  standard  of  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence that  I  saw  among  the  natives.  But  this  is  the  question  that  I 
want  to  ask : 

Naturally  they  are  not  too  prosperous,  financially,  the  bulk  of  them. 
Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  make  their  contribution  toward  the 
support  of  a  State  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  The  only  answer  that  I  can  give  is  "Yes."  But  that 
yes  ought  to  be  qualified.  The  economic  condition  of  the  natives 
is  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  economic  condition  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Alaska.  They  are  willing  to  make  their  contribution.  They 
are  loyal  beyond  any  measure.  And  economicallj^  they  do  as  well  as 
they  can. 

But  the  proportion  of  the  contribution  of  the  natives  at  first  will  be 
relatively  low.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  Alaska.  In  south- 
eastern Alaska  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  substantial  difference  between 
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the  natives  and  the  white  men  as  to  the  economic  status,  except  there 
is  more  weahh  among  the  whites  in  proportion  to  population  than 
among  the  natives.  But  the  natives  have  found  themselves.  They 
are  Americans  just  like  other  Americans. 

Of  course,  they  are  the  native  Americans,  too,  the  first  Americans. 

Senator  Butler.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  number  of  natives  who  were  well  developed  and  ad- 
vanced, educationally  and  otherwise.  Percentagewise,  very  frankly, 
I  think  perhaps  they  are  farther  along  than  the  Indians  who  were 
kept  on  reservations  here  in  the  States. 

The  Indian  here  has  been  a  ward  of  the  Government  continually, 
and  that  has  not  been  the  case  up  to  date  in  Alaska,  but  I  am  fearful 
that  they  are  a  little  bit  threatened  on  these  reservations  lately,  and 
I  hope  the  other  two  reservations  when  they  come  to  the  vote  will 
show  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  that  they  did  around  Point 
Barrow. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  The  natives  are  intelligent  enough,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  say  that  the  native  child  is 
fully  the  equal  of  the  white  in  mental  capacity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  cour- 
tesy to  permit  me  to  come  on  at  this  time. 

Senator  Ecton.  Just  a  minute.  Judge.  In  that  connection  maybe 
you  touched  on  it  before  I  came  in.  Judge  Dimond.  I  wonder  if  you 
are  able  to  make  any  recommendations  to  this  committee  as  to  what 
we  should  do  in  regard  to  these  proposed  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska. 
You  have  been  up  there  for  a  long  time,  and  you  have  been  a  Delegate 
here  in  Congress.  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  situation  as  has 
developed. 

Mr.  Dimond.  Yes,  Senator.  I  hesitate  to  offer  advice  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  two  reasons:  the  first  reason  is  that  I  either  introduced  the 
bill  that  resulted  in  the  present  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  create  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska  or  at  least  I  supported 
it  when  it  was  in  the  House,  and  I  think  before  the  Senate  committee, 
my  idea  being  that  there  should  be  authority  somewhere  to  permit  the 
Indians  to  control  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  areas. 

I  had  in  mind  especially  the  problem  presented  by  introduction 
of  liquor  among  the  natives. 

They  are,  I  will  not  say,  susceptible  to  it,  but  they  are  more  seriously 
damaged  by  alcohol  than  the  ordinary  white  men  are.  And  then  the 
Indians  by  tradition  in  many  places  have  had  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  fisheries  and  hunting  that  I  thought  ought  to  be  preserved 
to  them  in  limited  areas. 

•  I  am  not  able  to  offer  any  advice  about  the  reservations  that  Senator 
Butler  said  are  now  proposed,  because  I  just  do  not  know  what  areas 
are  included  or  what  the  conditions  or  circumstances  are. 

In  that  respect  Delegate  Bartlett  keeps  himself,  of  course,  fully 
informed  about  such  things,  and  I  would  defer  to  his  judgment  rather 
than  rely  on  my  own. 

Senator  Ecton.  It  seems  to  some  of  us  who  are  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deliberately  place  some  of  these 
natives  on  reservations  when  to  all  appearances,  at  least,  they  are  per- 
fectly able  and  most  of  them  I  am  sure  are  walling  to  take  their  place 
as  citizens  of  Alaska  and  of  the  United  States  on  equal  terms  with 
every  other  State. 
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To,  just  by  Executive  edict,  set  aside  a  million  acres  for  the  use 
of  50  or  60  Indians,  does  not  seem  like  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Senator,  I  wish  I  could  give  j^ou  some  \vorth- while  ad- 
vice on  the  subject.  But  I  must  defer  to  Mr.  Bartlett  on  that.  His 
advice  would  be  much  sounder  than  mine. 

Senator  Ecto^st.  If  we  go  ahead  and  grant  Alaska  statehood  and 
you  get  the  Indian  reservations  fastened  upon  yovi  like  a  great  many 
of  our  own  States,  instead  of  having  fewer  problems  with  your 
Indians  and  with  your  natives  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  will  have 
even  more  complicated  problems. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  agree. 

Senator  Ecto;s^.  I  think  as  long  as  we  are  considering  statehood  that 
it  behooves  all  of  us — not  only  the  members  of  this  committee  but  all 
of  those  from  Alaska  who  are  here  interested  in  statehood — ^to  discuss 
some  of  these  issues  and  to  try  to  figure  them  out  insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  under  a  statehood  bill  or 
not,  but  at  least  we  should  know,  and  you  people  should  know,  what 
you  are  up  against. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  Senator,  had  I  known  this  question  was  going  to 
arise  I  would  have  tried  to  prepare  myself  on  this  subject.  But  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  my  judicial  duties  in  Alaska  for  the  past  4  or 
5  years  and  I  have  not  made  an  intensive  study  recently.  I  presume 
there  are  others  beside  Mr.  Bartlett  who  can  at  least  express  very 
decided  opinions  and  give  good  reasons  for  their  opinions  on  reserva- 
tions. 

As  to  southeastern  Alaska,  I  commented  a  while  ago  that  the  natives 
there  are  on  their  own.  They  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
they  want  small  reservations  around  the  native  villages  to  keep  out 
bootleggers  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  would  be  probably — unques- 
tionably— all  right.  But  to  make  a  vast  reservation  for  some  of  them, 
I  would  think  should  not  be  done. 

Again  it  is  a  tentative  opinion.  I  should  not  try  to  discuss  it. 
'Wlien  a  man  tries  to  talk  about  things  on  which  he  is  not  informed,, 
he  is  likely  to  give  misinformation  rather  than  information. 

Senator  Anderson.  Judge,  I  was  anxious  to  ask  you  something  about 
forests.  Maybe  we  should  wait  until  we  have  more  information  on 
that.  I  am  concerned  about  the  grant  of  various  sections  now  within 
the  national  forests.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  land 
in  Alaska  is  which  is  covered  by  national  forests  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  do  not  know ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  anyone  prepared  to  say  what  the  area  of 
Alaska,  out  of  the  365,000,000  acres 

Mr.  Bartlett.  About  20,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  in  forests  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  about  one-eighteenth  of  the  area.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  grant  about  one-ninth  of  all  the  land  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  grants  four  sections  out  of  every  township. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  bill  provides — reading  from  page  7  of  the 
bill — 
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The  grants  of  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36  to  said  State,  within  national  forests 
now  existing  or  proclaimed,  shall  not  vest  the  title  to  said  sections  in  said  State 
until  the  part  of  said  national  forests  embracing  any  of  said  sections  is  restored 
to  the  public  domain  ;  but  said  granted  sections  shall  be  administered  as  a  part 
of  said  forest.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  such  proportion  of  the  moneys  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  from  said  national  forests  as  the  area  of  the  lands  granted  by  this 
section,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  bears  to  the  total  area  of  said  national 
forests — 

that  means  that  even  though  only  one-eighteenth  of  all  of  Alaska  is  a 
national  forest,  that  one-ninth  of  all  the  national  revenue  shall  always 
be  given  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  a  fair  provision  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  did  not  so  construe  it,  Senator,  but  that  may  be.  I 
assumed  it  would  be  one-eighteenth.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  our  difficulty,  Judge,  is  this :  You  ad- 
dressed your  remarks  chiefly  to  the  questions  of  statehood,  and  most  of 
us  are  completely  sympathetic  to  the  general  idea  of  statehood.  Our 
question  is  with  reference  to  the  particular  bill  in  front  of  us.  We 
would  like  to  be  sure  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  front  of  us  are 
all  right,  and  not  concerned  so  much  about  the  general  question  of 
statehoocl  which  we  are  prepared  to  support. 

I  did  want  testimony  from  someone  on  that  question. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  There  will  be  others  who  will  be  able  to  testify  about 
it.    I  did  not  give  particular  attention  to  that  feature  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  are  a  number  of  related  questions  to  that. 
As  you  may  know  there  are  some  States  which  got  in  difficulty  with 
the  question  of  social-security  payments  to  Indians.  Some  States  like 
mine  found  it  difficult,  with  40,000  Navajos  added  to  their  relief  load, 
without  contributions  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  has  been  successfully  or  properly  arranged.  Will  that 
question  arise  at  all  in  Alaska  ?  In  our  particular  instance,  in  the  in- 
stance I  referred  to,  the  Social  Security  Board  took  the  position  that, 
unless  the  State  was  willing  to  do  as  much  for  all  the  Indians  as  it  did 
for  any  other  person  in  the  area,  then  they  would  withhold  grants  from 
that  State. 

Would  you  have  any  financial  problems,  do  you  think,  arising  out 
of  the  application  of  that  principle  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  DiMOND.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Indians  come  under  the  social- 
security  laws  of  Alaska.     Mr,  Bartlett  is  fully  informed  on  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  wondered  if  the  Federal  Government  had  any 
perhaps  unusual  responsibilities  toward  Alaska,  or  whether  we  should 
make  some  special  provision  for  that  situation  in  case  the  Social 
Security  Board  is  not  able  to. 

Mr.  DiMOND.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  desired 
information.  I  want  to  make  a  further  comment  on  the  judicial 
feature  of  the  bill,  on  the  establishment  of  one  Federal  district  judge. 
Some  few  days  ago  I  met  Judge  Maris,  who  is  the  head  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judicial  Conference.  He  had  sent  me,  before,  a  copy 
of  some  suggested  amendments  to  the  bill,  to  bring  the  bill  in  harmony 
with  the  Judicial  Code  and  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Procedure. 

I  checked  up  on  the  amendments  he  proposed  at  the  time  and  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  and  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  I  think,  will  propose  them  later.     So  there  will  be  some 
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changes  proposed  in  that  respect.  I  heartily  support  what  Judge 
Maris  recommended  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Judge.  We  appreciate  your 
coming. 

]Mr.  DiMOND.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  EGBERT  E.  ELLIS,  AIRLINE  EXECUTIVE, 
KETCHIKAN,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed,  Secretary  Warne 
informs  me  that  he  will  have  available  at  any  time,  at  your  x^leasure, 
a  witness  to  go  through  the  bill  and  explain  it  in  detail. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  think  that  that  should  be  done. 

]Mr.  Bartlett.  Would  you  prefer  to  do  it  now  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  we  should  run  through  the  witnesses  we 
have  here  now.  The  technical  ends  of  it  we  can  bring  up  even  at  a 
subsequent  date  after  some  of  these  people  had  returned. 

Mr.  Bartlet.  We  can  do  that.  The  next  witness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  Mr.  Eobert  E.  Ellis,  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  busi- 
nessman and  he  has  been  mayor  of  Ketchikan.  IMr.  Ellis  has  been 
engaged  in  the  airplane  business  in  Alaska  for  several  years.  He 
is  now  head  of  Ellis  Airlines,  based  at  Ketchikan.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  Mr.  Ellis  appears  before  you  primarily  as  an 
Alaska  businessman. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  Robert  E.  Ellis,  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  I  am  an 
idrline  executive. 

Gentlemen,  I  appear  as  a  businessman.  In  this  room  today  are 
quite  a  few  businessmen  from  Alaska.  The  arguments  we  hear  pre- 
sented against  statehood  are  similar  to  the  arguments  that  faced  all 
of  us  when  we  started  in  business  in  Alaska.  The  cards  were  stacked 
against  us,  but  we  managed  to  overcome  those  obstacles.  We  can  do 
that  in  Alaska. 

That  same  spirit,  that  same  faith,  that  same  courage  that  brought 
us  to  Alaska,  and  enabled  us  to  make  a  success  of  our  business  in 
Alaska,  is  going  to  enable  us  to  make  a  success  of  the  business  of  run- 
ning the  State  of  Alaska.  We  are  ready,  we  are  willing,  and  we  have 
people  from  every  State  in  the.  Union.  We  have  many  World  War  II 
vets  who  have  come  to  Alaska  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  men 
looking  for  new  opportunities. 

These  are  the  people  of  Alaska  who  are  going  to  make  our  new 
State.  You  have  heard  much  about  the  resources,  but  we  have  had 
the  resources  all  the  time.  Now  we  have  the  people.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  Alaska  can  be  a  good  State  and  can  carry  her  share 
of  the  load  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Anderson.  Have  you  any  questions  on  this  problem  of  the 
financial  burden  that  you  might  be  assuming  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  no  qualms  about  our  ability  to  carry  our  own 
financial  load.     I  am  sure  we  can  do  it.     And  we  want  to  do  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  the  statehood 
cost  is  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  think  there  would  be  an  additional  cost  of  around 
*25  percent  of  the  cost  we  are  now  bearing  as  a  Territory, 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Butler  ? 
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Senator  Butlek.  It  is  interesting  to  get  tlie  reaction  of  a  business- 
man, Mr.  Ellis,  to  this  whole  problem.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
is  just  a  little  difference  in  the  illustration  you  used,  as  a  man  going  up 
there  in  your  industry,  for  instance,  the  air  industry,  and  developing 
that,  and  developing  the  surface. 

You  can  fly  over  the  public  lands,  you  can  fly  over  the  reservations, 
you  can  fly  over  the  mineral  reservations  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys.  But  the  State  that  is  to  be  created  under 
this  or  some  other  bill  will  be  limited  in  its  activities  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  document  by  which  statehood  comes  to  Alaska.  I  won- 
dered if  you  had  studied  those  problems,  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Ellis.  You  are  speaking  of  the  transportation  problem  ? 

Senator  Butler.  No.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  with 
the  transportation  problem.  I  think  the  problems  with  reference 
to  the  development  of  transportation  are  different  than  the  problems 
facing  the  development  of  a  State  and  all  the  other  capacities. 

I  think  the  problem  there  is  going  to  be  that  the  Territory,  when  it 
becomes  a  State  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  is  not  granted  the  per- 
centage of  the  area  of  Alaska  that  it  is  entiled  to  when  it  becomes  a 
State. 

You,  in  developing  your  industry,  are  not  affected  by  that.  You  fly 
over  the  public  lands  just  the  same  as  over  private  lands. 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  amount  of  public  lands  that  the  State  would  ac- 
quire is  of  great  interest  to  all  Alaskans.  We  would  like  to  acquire  as 
much  as  we  can.  But  we  are  down  here  trying  to  drive  a  bargain.  If 
we  try  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain,  we  are  going  to  lose  the  whole 
business  deal.  We  think  that  the  terms  that  are  carried  in  this  bill 
before  us  are  equitable  to  both  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
new  State. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  statehood  on  those  terms.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  jeopardize  our  chance  of  getting  statehood  by  asking  for 
too  much. 

Senator  Butler.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  statehood  is  a  worthy 
anticipation  in  the  mind  of  everyone,  especially  those  who  live  in 
Alaska.  But  I  don't  think  that  one's  enthusiasm  for  statehood  should 
permit  him  to  sign  a  contract,  signing  away  for  perpetuity  his  rights 
that  naturally  belong  to  the  area  where  he  lives. 

In  business  you  wouldn't  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.  If  a  man 
came  to  you  to  make  a  deal,  a  business  deal,  that  affected  in  perpetuity 
your  welfare,  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  the  heirs  who  came  after 
you,  you  would  be  pretty  careful  before  you  signed  a  contract.  You 
would  know  what  is  in  every  word  of  it  and  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  we  understand  what  is  in  the  bill  and  what  it 
means.    The  terms  are  not  too  severe. 

All  of  us  who  started  in  business  in  Alaska  started  under  adverse 
conditions.  We  paid  high  interest  rates  and  we  had  other  expense 
unusual  to  starting  a  business  in  the  States.  But  we  overcame  those 
obstacles  because  we  had  faith,  more  than  anything  else,  that  we  would 
make  a  success.  It  is  that  faith  which  is  going  to  carry  us  through 
here. 

Senator  Butler.  You  are  a  good  pioneer,  Mr.  Ellis. 

Senator  Lehman.  How  long  have  you  been  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  been  up  there  21  years,  sir. 
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Senator  Butler.  You  started  young. 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  have  a  lot  of  World  War  II  vets  up  there  now.  We 
Jiave  a  lot  of  people  who  came  to  Alaska  who  served  in  Alaska  during 
the  war,  who  realize  the  opportunities,  and  they  are  looking  for 
statehood.  We  talked  statehood  during  the  war  and  we  have  been 
talking  statehood  for  years.  These  people  came  back  expecting  to 
become  a  part  of  this  new  State.  We  can't  sustain  this  enthusiasm 
for  statehood  forever. 

Senator  Ectox.  Mr.  Ellis,  I  was  interested  in  your  estimate  of 
])robably  how  much  more  statehood  would  cost  you  than  it  is  costing 
you  now.  You  said  about  25  percent.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but 
I  suspect  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  estimate. 

You,  as  an  executive  of  a  business,  assuming  that  that  is  a  fair 
figure  and  would  turn  out  that  way — as  an  executive  of  a  business 
you  really  believe  that  you  would  be  willing  to  put  up  an  additional 
25  percent  more  in  taxes  to  maintain  statehood  than  to  go  ahead  as 
you  have  been  under  a  Territorial  status  ?     Are  we  to  understand  that  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think,  if  we  had  statehood,  business  would  be  that 
much  better  that  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Ecton.  It  is  ^^our  opinion,  after  living  there  for  21  years, 
that  3^our  business  under  statehood  would  be  able  to  meet  that  addi- 
tional cost  if  it  v\^ere  necessary  ?     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ecton.  This  morning  someone  said,  I  believe,  there  were 
about  136  different  corporations  and  businesses  doing  business  in 
Alaska.  From  your  viewpoint,  and  3^our  familiarity  with  those  new 
businesses  which  have  been  inaugurated  within  the  last  year,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  able  to  assume  the  additional  burden?  Maybe 
that  is  an  unfair  question.  But  as  a  general  opinion  I  think  probably 
you  are  qualified  to  answer  it  as  well  as  anyone. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  have  not  taken  a  poll  of  any  of  these  businesses  but 
the  opposition  to  statehood  in  Alaska,  in  the  small  businesses  of  people 
living  there,  is  now  practically  nil.  So  that  I  think  we  could  count 
on  the  small  businesses,  medium-sized  businesses  and  on  all  but  the 
large  businesses  to  support  statehood. 

Senator  Ecton.  How  long  have  you  been  the  head  of  this  Ellis 
Airline  ?     When  did  you  inaugurate  that  ?     Since  the  war  or  before  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  In  1936." 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Taylor? 

Senator  Taylor.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Anderson.  Hoav  do  you  find  the  cost  of  operating  airline 
facilities  in  Alaska  compared  with  the  costs  within  the  area  of  the 
United  States  divided  up  into  States?  Is  it  a  pretty  expensive 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  general  costs  in  our  area  are  only  about  25  percent 
higher  because  we  are  on  the  coast  line.  The  farther  you  proceed 
into  the  interior  the  higher  the  cost  becomes.  I  have  no  estimate  of 
the  cost  around  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  there  much  air  service  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  air  service  in  Alaska  is  many,  many  times  the 
national  average.  The  area  I  serve  would  perhaps  amount  to  15,000 
people,  and  last  year  we  carried  29,000  passengers.  I  doubt  if  you 
have  any  community  or  area  in  the  States  that  can  compare  with  that. 
Everybody  travels  twice. 
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Senator  Butler.  The  development  of  aviation  means  more  to 
Alaska,  perhaps,  than  it  does  to  any  individual  State.  It  means 
enough  to  all  of  na,  but  it'means  a  tremendous  lot  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  our  No.  1  means  of  passenger  transportation. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  additional  questions?  If  not,  thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Anderson.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  Warren  Taylor,  who  is  unable  to  be  present.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  filed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

An  additional  letter  from  Andrew  Nerland,  also  on  the  Alaska 
statehood  subcommittee,  expressing  his  willingness  to  be  present,  and 
his  comments  with  reference  to  the  pending  legislation. 

A  letter  from  Northwest  Airlines,  signed  by  its  president,  Croil 
Hunter,  giving  his  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  statehood  for 
Alaska.    That  will  be  filed  in  the  record. 

A  letter  from  Kalph  J.  Eivers,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  former  attor- 
ney general  of  the  Territory.    He  has  been  there  40  years. 

Also,  a  letter  from  Jane  Soderberg  of  the  Women's  Democratic 
Organization  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  They  may  all  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Nineteenth  Session,  Alaska  Tessitokial  Legislatube, 

House,  of  Repkesewtatives, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  17, 1950. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee^  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  name  is  Warren  A.  Taylor  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Committee.  Only  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  prevent 
me  from  appearing  in  person  before  your  committee  to  further  the  cause  of 
statehood  for  Alaska. 

I  am  a  practicing  attorney  residing  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  I  have  resided  in 
the  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  continuously  for  a 
period  of  40  years,  but  my  work  has  carried  me  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 
I  am  a  Democrat  and  have  served  five  sessions  in  the  Territorial  Legislature 
since  1933  and  am  conversant  with  the  governmental  problems  confronting 
the  Territory. 

The  great  change  which  has  occurred  in  Alaska  during  the  past  10  or  11  years 
due  to  the  increase  in  population  caused  by  the  influx  of  thousands  of  people 
desiring  to  make  their  home  in  the  Territory  has  greatly  influenced  the  attitude 
of  Alaskans  for  statehood.  The  director  of  the  census  for  Alaska  has  recently 
released  to  the  public  a  statement  that  the  present  census  will  show  approxi- 
mately 135,000  people  residing  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which  number  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  many  of  the  Western  and  Middle  Western  States  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

During  the  past  10  or  1.5  years  many  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
■committees  have  visited  Alaska  and  nearly  all  have  voiced  the  opinion  that 
Alaska  was  not  ready  for  statehood  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  hodge-podge 
system  of  taxation  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  overlooked  many  sources 
of  revenue  which  were  included  in  the  taxation  systems  of  most  States.  Mindful 
of  these  criticisms  the  past  three  terms  of  the  legislature  have  attempted  to 
rectify  the  conditions  and  today  I  believe  we  now  have  a  tax  structure  which  is 
comparable  to  the  best  methods  in  practice  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  an  income  tax,  general  property  tax,  liquor  tax, 
and  motor  fuels  tax,  some  of  which  have  been  attacked  by  the  large  absentee 
industrial  corporations  doing  business  in  Alaska,  such  as  the  canned  salmon 
industry  and  the  large  mining  interests.  Most  of  the  legal  problems  posed  have 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Territory.  The  only  major  problem  now  is  tne 
decision  concerning  the  legality  of  the  general  property  tax,  which  I  feel  will 
be  upheld  by  the  courts,  but  should  the  courts  rule  against  this  tax  the  1951 
session  of  the  legislature  can  amend  the  law  to  eliminate  the  defects  in  the 
present  law. 
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The  income  assured  by  the  laws  passed  by  the  past  Territorial  Legislature  is 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  State  government.  And  under  State 
government  we  would  be  assured  of  more  funds  from  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
than  we  now  receive  through  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  highway  and  road  work  in  Alaska. 

The  revenues  now  provided  for  will  be  ample  to  maintain  our  extensive  school 
systems,  the  University  of  Alaska,  and  the  many  sociological  benefits  to  the 
aged  and  to  widows  and  orphans  and  to  maintain  the  medical  standards  through 
an  efficient  department  of  health,  which  is  now  functioning  in  the  Territory. 

At  a  referendum  voted  upon  a  year  ago  last  fall  the  people  of  Alaska  over- 
whelmingly expressed  their  desire  for  statehood,  the  vote  on  the  question  being, 
approximately  2  to  1  for  statehood.  The  desires  of  such  a  majority  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  felt  that  if  the  statehood  bill  could  be  amended  in  the  Senate  to 
grant  to  the  newly  formed  State  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  domain,  it  would 
give  Alaska  a  larger  source  of  income  and  would  also  promote  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  a  larger  part  of  the  Territory. 

We  Alaskans  feel  as  good  American  citizens  that  we  should  be  afforded  the 
rights  now  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  48  States ;  and  that  we  should  have 
representation  in  Congress  as  enjoyed  by  these  States.  The  Congressional 
Record  reveals  that  there  has  been  opposition  from  some  of  the  legislators  from 
many  of  the  larger  States  against  statehood  for  Alaska  and  the  opinion  voiced 
that  we  should  not  be  accorded  the  same  representation  in  Congress  as  enjoyed 
by  these  States.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  were  admitted  with  a  much 
smaller  population  than  Alaska  now  has.  In  this  regard,  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  to  a. few  of  the  Middle  Western  States. 

I  believe  during  the  debate  on  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives one  Member  of  the  House  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  New  York 
legislators  had  objected  to  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State  because  the  popu- 
lation was  only  78,000  at  the  time  Illinois  petitioned  for  admission.  This  figure 
is  far  below  that  of  the  present  population  of  Alaska. 

We  have  many  citizens  capable  of  wisely  carrying  out  the  administration  of 
the  statehood  functions  and  we  have  had  37  years  of  self-government  to  a 
limited  extent  by  the  Alaska  Legislature. 

The  greatest  opposition  to  statehood  comes  from  the  canned-salmon  industry 
corporations,  centered  in  the  States  of  Washington,  California,  and  Oregon  and 
from  the  large  mining  interests,  also  absentee  corporations.  This  opposition 
cannot  be  construed  as  being  the  opinion  of  Alaskans  as  these  corporations  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  welfare  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  They  take  the 
fish  from  the  sea  during  tne  seasonal  runs  and  dig  the  gold  from  the  ground  5  to  6 
months  a  year  and  then  depart  and  do  not  return  until  after  the  breakup  next 
season.  They  take  much  from  the  Territory  and  leave  little  and  their  opposition 
to  statehood  for  Alaska  is  based  upon  selfish  motives. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  people  are  flocking  into  the  Territory  daily 
looking  for  opportunities  to  settle  permanently  in  Alaska  and  these  newcomers 
resent  even  more  deeply  than  the  oldtimers  the  privileges  now  denied  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  48  States  of  the  Union. 

Respectively  submitted. 

Wabren  a.  Taylob. 


Legislature  of  Alaska, 

Terbitoeial  Senate, 
Fairianlcs,  Alaska,  April  11, 1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In^ilar  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sie  :  My  name  is  Andrew  Nerland.     I  am  a  member  of  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Committee.     Only  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  prevent  me 
from  appearing  in  person  before  your  committee  to  further  the  cause  of  statehood 
for  Alaska. 

I  am  a  merchant  residing  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  I  have  resided  at  this 
place  for  the  past  46  years.  Politically,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  have  served  12  sessions  in  the  Territorial  legislature  in  both  the  house  and 
senate.  I  have  raised  a  family  in  Fairbanks  and  my  son  and  grandson  are  now 
with  me  in  my  business  and  all  of  us  expect  to  always  live  here  in  Alaska. 
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During  my  12  sessions  in  the  Territorial  legislature  attempts  were  made  at 
aiearly  every  session  to  enact  tax  laws  which  would  be  fair  both  to  industry, 
business,  and  the  small  taxpayer,  but  without  success. 

But  a  great  change  was  brought  about  in  the  1949  session,  for  at  that  time  we 
passed  an  income-tax  law,  a  general  property  tax,  and  in  general  overhauled  the 
entire  tax  structure  of  Alaska  so  that  the  tax  burden  is  more  easily  borne  by  all 
the  people  of  Alaska. 

Court  action  has  been  brought  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  some  of  these  taxes 
but  in  the  cases  disposed  of  to  date  the  Territory  has  emerged  victorious  in  the 
court  battles,  and  the  only  major  tax  act  now  before  the  court  is  the  general 
property  tax,  which  levies  a  1-percent  tax  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
property  lying  outside  of  the  incorporated  municipalities  and  the  consolidated 
school  districts,  which  heretofore  have  been  the  only  political  subdivisions  paying 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  municipalities  and  the  schools. 

Prior  to  the  1949  session  of  the  legislature  we  had  certain  business-license 
taxes,  some  of  which  were  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  and  others  paid  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska.  A  uniform  business-license  act  which  will  be  produc- 
tive of  large  revenues  for  the  Territory  was  passed  and  the  old  dual  system  of 
taxation  theretofore  enforced  was  eliminated  and  Congress,  seeing  the  justifica- 
tion for  our  action,  repealed  the  Federal  license  taxes  previously  enforced. 

In  the  past  10  or  11  years  Alaska  has  changed  in  many  respects  due  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  construction  of  large  military  installations  in  the  Territory,  but 
the  thousands  of  people  who  came  to  Alaska  with  the  intention  of  only  remaining 
while  these  military  installations  were  being  constructed  are  becoming  attached 
to  the  Territory  and  our  permanent  population  has  now  increased  to  the  point 
where  statehood  is  advisable  and  necessary.  Many  thousands  of  new  homes  are 
being  built  in  Alaska  by  these  people,  and  many  more  people  are  flocking  into  the 
Territory  monthly  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Alaska  permanently. 

A  recent  news  release  by  the  census  director  for  Alaska  stated  that  the  census 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  we  have  approximately  135,000  permanent  resi- 
dents in  the  Territory.  No  doubt  the  members  of  this  committee  are  aware  that 
many  of  the  States,  when  admitted  to  the  Union,  had  only  a  small  percentage 
of  this  figure  residing  within  their  borders. 

Reverting  to  the  matter  of  taxes,  I  feel  that  with  the  new  legislation  the  Terri- 
tory will  be  well  able  to  pay  the  costs  of  statehood.  As  a  State,  Alaska  would 
be  able  to  share  in  many  of  the  matching  funds  now  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  With 
Alaska's  share  from  the  Federal  Highway  Act  we  would  be  able  to  open  heretofore 
inaccessible  areas  which  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  mining,  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  these  areas  having  been  retarded  due  to  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. Under  statehood  we  feel  we  would  be  able  to  provide  these  areas  with 
roads  and  highways,  thus  opening  up  thousands  of  acres  for  settlement  and  cul- 
tivation and/or  mining. 

Statehood  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  Alaska  by  offering  inducements  to  new 
settlers  and  to  new  industries.  Its  natural  resources  are  untouched;  great 
areas  are  unexplored.  The  possibilities  of  oil  developments  are  just  now  coming 
to  light  and  we  possess  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Alaska  gained  through  my  many  years  as  a  resident 
therein  and  from  my  knowledge  gained  by  12  sessions  in  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Alaska  is  now  ready  and  able  to  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  sister  States  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Andbew  Nekland, 


NOETHWEST  AlELlNES,  INC., 

St.  Paul  1,  Minn.,  April  11,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney;  I  have  been  requested  by  my  friends  in  Alaska 
to  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  argue  the  merits  of  statehood  generally.  This  is  a 
question  for  Congress  and  the  people  of  Alaska  to  settle.  However,  because  of 
Northwest  Airlines'  interest  in  and  association  with  Alaska  which  dates  back 
to  several  years  before  the  war,  I  believe  I  can  appropriately  give  my  opinion 
as  to  what  effect  statehood  would  have  on  commercial  aviation. 

Briefly,  it  should  result  in  a  large  increase  in  air  travel,  both  for  business  and 
pleasure,  and  in  an  acceleration  of  the  rapidly  growing  air  cargo  business.    The 
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reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  When  Alaska  is  identified  as  a  Territory,  this 
seems  to  imply  that  it  is  remote  and  has  a  sort  of  temporary  status.  The  average 
businessman  and  traveler  thinks  of  Alaska  as  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  world  vphen 
he  is  actually  only  scant  hours  from  a  fast-growing  area  that  offers  a  great 
market  for  the  businessman  and  a  scenic  paradise  for  the  tourist.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  of  Alaska  would  be  a  part  of  the  Union  with  the  solid  standing 
that  implies.  That  sense  of  permanence  would  attract  business  interests  and 
sightseers  alike. 

r/Iany  of  t!ie  m:rconceptions  of  Alaska  as  a  land  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow 
would  disappear  through  the  very  fact  of  statehood.  Through  becoming  one 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  Icse  some  of  its  romance  but  gain  immeasurably 
in  solid  economic  advantages. 

More  immediately  important  to  the  scheduled  airlines  presently  serving 
Alaska  is  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  airports  and  airv\'ays  facilities. 
In  many  instances,  the  Qne  network  of  bases  built  up  during  the  war  are  being 
abandoned.  A  notable  example  are  Aleutian  air  bases,  vital  to  the  short  over- 
land great-circle  route  from  Alaska  to  the  Orient.  Among  these  is  Shemya,  which 
Northwest  Airlines  uses  as  a  refueling  stop  on  its  Orient  route. 

If  Alaska  should  become  a  State,  she  would  have  voting  representation  in 
Congress  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  the  necessary  Federal  funds  for 
the  development  of  airports  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities.  Alaskans  recog- 
nize the  vital  role  played  by  the  airways  which  in  most  cases  provide  the  only 
method  of  transportation  of  both  passengers  and  cargo. 

In  stressing  the  development  which  I  believe  statehood  would  bring  to  Alaska, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  growing  importance  of  Alaska  and  therefore  the 
growing  importance  of  the  issue  of  statehood.  In  this  era  of  fast  air  transpor- 
tation it  is  a  few  hours  away — as  close  as  some  neighboring  States  were  a  few 
years  ago  by  surface  transportation.  This  means  it  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense,  is  an  integral  part  of  our  economy. 

Since  Northwest  Airlines  began  operations  to  Alaska,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  both  passenger  and  cargo  business.  It  was  on  September  1,  1940, 
that  we  l)egan  operations  by  the  outside  or  coastal  route  between  Seattle-Tacoma 
and  Anchorage.  Then  on  January  2,  1947,  we  began  service  by  the  inside  route 
across  northwestern  Canada  between  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  Anchorage.  The 
volume  of  business  has  now  reached  impressive  totals.  During  1949  we  flew 
25,628  passengers  between  Alaska  and  the  mainland — and  this  does  not  include 
passengers  going  through  Alaska  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Orient. 

Our  cargo  during  1949  amounted  to  3,260,193  pounds.  Not  only  has  there  been 
an  increase  in  volume,  but  the  categories  of  items  have  expanded.  Northwest 
Airlines  flies  regularly  such  things  as  wearing  apparel,  automobile  parts,  elec- 
trical appliances,  photographic  supplies,  sports  goods,  souvenirs,  construction 
machinery,  furniture,  office  equipment,  shoes,  furs,  and  foodstuffs  from  meat 
to  fish. 

1  cite  this  experience  of  Northwest  Airlines  as  showing  how  Alaska  has 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  areas  served  by  our  international  system.  I  have 
watched  its  growing  importance  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  interest,  for  its 
possibilities  appealed  to  me  some  years  ago,  and  in  fact  Northwest's  application 
for  authority  to  extend  its  commercial  air-line  service  there  was  made  before 
the  war.  Later  our  wartime  experience  in  setting  up  and  operating  a  military 
cargo  route  to  Alaska  and  along  the  Aleutian  Islands  confirmed  our  earlier 
judgments. 

All  that  has  happened  since  has  added  more  siibstantiation  to  our  belief  that 
Alaska,  once  an  outpost,  is  by  air  an  integral  part  of  the  mainland,  whether 
c<msidered  in  the  light  of  national  security  or  national  business. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ceoil  Hunter,  President. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  11,  1950. 
Re  H.  R.  331  (the  Alaska  statehood  bill). 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinf/ton,  D.  C. 
(Attention:  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chairman.) 
Gentlemen  :  As  attorney  general  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from  April  of 
1945  to  April  1949,  I  had  close  contact  with   the  problems  of  government   in 
Alaska  and  the  impediments  under  which  the  Territory  operates  because  of  its 
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limited  power  as  a  Territory.     Tlierefore,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  give  up  tlie  idea 
of  attending  the  present  hearings. 

I  have  been  in  Alaska  for  40  years,  know  the  people  and  the  problems  and, 
from  intensive  study  of  those  problems  while  in  the  oflSce  of  attorney  general,  I 
became  thoroughly  convinced  that  statehood  for  Alaska  is  a  practical  necessity. 

Other  supporters  who  are  present  in  Washington  will,  no  doubt,  submit  point 
by  point  the  respects  in  which  the  Territory  is  now  handicapped  and  will,  no 
doubt,  present  point  by  point  the  reasons  why  statehood  is  the  fundamental 
answer.  I,  also,  became  convinced  that  statehood  is  not  only  a  long-range  ideal, 
but  that  what  Alaska  needs  is  statehood  now. 

With  adoption  of  basic  revenue  laws  and  the  local  responsibility  thereby  mani- 
fested, there  is  slight  justification  indeed  for  longer  withholding  full  State 
government  from  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  there  is  less  than  any  justification  for 
continuing  to  tax  the  people  of  Alaska  without  giving  them  voting  representation. 

Considering  that  approximately  2  years,  would  elapse  after  passage  of  a  state- 
hood bill  before  arrangements  for  statehood  could  be  made  effective,  and  con- 
sidering the  progress  that  will  be  made  by  the  Territory  during  that  period,  it  is 
none  too  soon  to  pass  the  statehood  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ralph  J.  Rivers. 


Erie  County  Women's  Democratic  Organization, 
(Affiliated  With  Democratic  Executive  Committee), 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  18,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

United  States,  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Erie  County  Women's  Democratic  Organization  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  H.  R.  331  and  ask  you  to  please  support  this  bill. 

The  importance  of  statehood  of  Alaska  has  been  increased  by  the  Territory's 
strategic  position  in  the  national  defense  and  concerns  the  safety  of  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Jane  Soderberg,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  BAKER,   EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
KETCHIKAN  (ALASKA)   CHRONICLE 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mrs.  Wright  is  expected  soon.  In  the  meantime,  we 
would  like  to  call  another  businessman,  Mr.  William  L.  Baker,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  William  L.  Baker,  resident  of  Ketchikan,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Daily  Alaska  Chronicle.  I  was  put  on  more  or  less  as  a 
surprise  witness — a  surprise  to  myself.  I  have  a  few  notes  from  which 
I  will  try  to  convey  some  of  my  ideas. 

We  live  in  the  new  ijorthwest  frontier,  and  we  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  major,  definite  frontier  in  the  expanding  cold  war.  As  the  late  Gen. 
William  Mitchell — Billy  Mitchell — said,  "Alaska  is  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  Pacific  arch.    He  who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world." 

Much  of  that  world  has  been  falling,  recently.  I  think  that  state- 
ment is  perhaps  more  important  now  than  ever.  We  who  live  in 
Alaska  feel  that  we  are  the  hinge  which  holds  back  some  of  the  force 
of  totalitarianism  from  the  frontiers  of  other  portions  of  the  world, 
including  Europe. 

Father  Hubbard  said  this  morning  that  he  failed  to  see  how  state- 
hood woidcl  strengthen  our  defense.  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  take  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  answer  that  statement. 

In  World  War  II,  the  citizens  of  Ketchikan,  who  lived  chiefly  by 
fishing,  turned  over  their  fleets  and  their  knowledge  of  the  waters, 
which  is  great ;  bush  pilots  turned  over  their  knowledge  of  flying  and 
Arctic  conditions.    And  when  the  first  crisis  came  on  the  Bering  sea- 
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coast,  after  the  bombing  of  Dutch  Harbor,  every  civilian  plane  in  in- 
terior Alaska  was  drafted  to  take  troops  to  the  beaches  of  Nome  to  stop 
what  we  expected  to  be  a  major  landing.  The  bush  pilots  did  that. 
They  showed  the  Armed  Forces  how  to  fly  in  Alaska.  The  fishermen 
showed  the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  considerable  of  what  they  know 
about  navigating  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Conditions  are  unique  up  there.  They  turned  over  their  boats  and 
some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  paid  for  the  use  of  their  boats  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  civilian  development  which  brought  the  docks, 
pilots,  communications,  and  transportation  is  what  enabled  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  when  they  finally  came,  to  do  the  definitive  job 
that  they  did. 

We  feel  that  our  lack  of  voting  representation  in  Congress  before 
World  War  II  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  millions  and 
perhaps  billions  of  dollars.  The  Aleutian  Islands  were  not  armed. 
Our  Delegate,  Tony  Dimond,  whom  you  have  just  heard,  warned  in 
various  speeches  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that  we  should  arm  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  only  700  miles  across  from  the  Japanese  Kurill 
Islands. 

Before  we  had  chased  the  Japanese  out  of  those  islands  we  had  tied 
up  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  in  our  own  Territory  of  Alaska 
and  northwest  Canada,  at  the  time  we  needed  those  men  very  badly 
in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  in  the  Pacific.  We  wasted  time  and 
money  for  months  and  months  by  doing  nothing  when  if  Alaska  had 
been  partially  prepared  the  war  would  have  been  shortened  and 
many  lives  would  have  been  saved. 

I  think  the  parallel  today  is  perhaps  clearer  than  ever.  We  know 
that  the  Soviets  and  Soviets  alone  are  masters  of  Arctic  warfare. 
They  were  flying  over  Alaska  15  years  ago  in  nonstop  flights  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in  single-motor  planes.  They  have  had 
reconnaissance  of  the  North  Pole  for  15  or  20  years. 

Senator  Andeeson.  How  would  statehood  change  this  situation? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  two  Senators  from  Alaska  could  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  perhaps  that  you  are  not  hearing  about  our  defenses 
up  there.  I  would  say  a  closer  parallel  I  can  draw  is  of  the  town 
closest  to  Ketchikan,  Prince  Rupert,  a  very  important  shipping  ter- 
minal, the  western  terminal  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

In  World  War  II  because  of  the  submarine  menance  we  were  un- 
able to  bring  war  material  in  from  Seattle,  the  closest  American  port. 
So  the  Canadians  and  Americans  opened  a  port  in  Prince  Rupert, 
from  which  we  supplied  the  Aleutian  Island  bases  and  much  of 
Alaska  after  we  recaptured  them.  After  the  war  was  over  they 
immediately  surplused  that  base. 

We  should  have  had  a  99-year  agreement — ^that  is  what  our  Delegate 
thought  and  what  we  thought — to  keep  that  as  a  part  of  our  Pacific 
defenses.  What  happened  ?  We  sold  the  materiel  for  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.  We  left  a  million-dollar  dock  there  and  the  Celanese  Corp. 
of  America  came  along  and  wanted  to  build  a  pulp  mill  in  the  north 
country.  That  dock  that  our  taxpayers  built  was  handed  over  to 
them  for  practically  nothing  and  they  built  the  pulp  mill  in  British 
Alaska  instead  of  Alaska,  as  a  subsidy  from  our  taxj^ayers. 

Senator  Ecton.  Whether  you  are  a  Territory  or  State  that  does  not 
always  correct  that  situation. 
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Mr.  Baker.  We  believe  we  would  have  able  help  from  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  here  who  advise  on  those  policies.  They  would 
have  some  weight.  We  do  not  have  big  newspapers,  we  do  not  have 
radio  commentators.  All  we  would  have  would  be  some  representa- 
tion here. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  believe  that  same  situation  has  obtained  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  good  friend  of  mine  from  Oregon,  Senator  Eufus 
Holman,  came  to  Alaska,  a  member  of  a  committee  on  defense.  He 
said  he  had  never  been  to  Alaska  and  knew  nothing  about  defense, 
and  wanted  a  few  ideas.  I  sat  down  and  in  longhand  made  a  few 
suggestions  to  him  of  what  I  thought  were  the  weak  spots.  Among 
those  suggestions  was  that  we  should  have  a  dirigible  base  because  our 
halibut  boats,  which  had  been  helping  to  feed  the  United  States,  were 
out  on  patrol,  antisubmarine  patrol. 

Senator  Holman  took  back  the  suggestion,  and  a  dirigible  base  was 
created,  but  it  was  created  in  his  home  State  of  Oregon,  to  patrol  the 
coast  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
feel  that  defense  begins  at  home. 

Now,  that  base  is  surplused.  We  need  it  at  Kodiak  Island,  because, 
as  Father  Hubbard  said,  there  are  30,000  miles  of  undefended  coast 
line  there.  We  know  that  Russian  submarines  are  cruising  in  those 
waters.     There  is  no  antisubmarine  base  in  those  waters. 

I  could  give  you  dozens  of  examples  like  the  Holman  episode.  I 
have  been  writing  articles  like  that  which  once  in  a  while  get  to  the 
papers  outside. 

There  were  mistakes  on  almost  every  single  base  started  in  Alaska. 
The  Canol  project,  the  $130,000,000  bauble,  part  of  the  construction 
of  the  Alaska  highway,  many,  many  air  bases,  have  been  built  by 
outside  engineers  who  do  not  know  Alaska  conditions.  I  feel  that  if 
we  had  some  representative  with  some  authority  that  there  would  be 
perhaps  a  little  more  common  Alaska  sense  applied  to  those  things. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  EcToisr.  We  hope  so,  anyway. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  theory  of  representative  government,  of 
€ourse. 

Senator  Andersojs'.  It  would  be  the  same  defense  establishment, 
would  it  not,  thatwould  have  to  do  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes  and  no.  It  just  happens  that  our  Delegate  to 
Congress  is  usually  a  guest  of  the  military  when  in  Alaska.  He  is 
permitted  to  advise  them  to  a  certain  extent.  They  advise  him  of 
their  needs. 

We  know  that  our  own  commanders  can  tell  you  this :  Some  of  the 
staff  officers  told  me  they  cannot  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  Pentagon 
here  because  96  Senators  do  not  always  see  the  way  that  our  two 
mythical  Senators  would  see  them. 

Senator  Btjtler.  A  lot  of  the  96  Senators  do  not  make  a  dent  in  the 
Pentagon,  either. 

'  Mr.  Baker.  Senator  Butler  was  in  Alaska.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  cruising  around  visiting  with  him.  He  saw  a  bit  of  the  area,  but 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  see  much  of  the  area  of  Alaska.  I  didn't  want 
to  stress  the  defense  too  much. 
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I  think  you  realize  now  that  you  want  to  hold  all  outposts  possible. 
The  geophysical  position  we  are  in  now  makes  the  importance  of 
Alaska  greater  than  it  previously  was.  I  think  you  would  see  where 
we  were  if  Secretary  Seward  had  not  put  out  a  few  million  dollars 
to  purchase  Alaska.  And  if  Alaska  were  to  fall — which  it  could,  I 
think  it  could  be  captured  in  48  hours  by  submarine  and  paratroops — 
your  defense  budget  would  be  doubled  or  tripled. 

About  3  weeks  ago  in  one  of  the  United  Nations  sessions  the  Russian 
delegate  got  up  and  criticized  the  American  treatment  of  the  natives 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Perhaps  the  next  statement  is  going  to  be 
that  you  gentlemen  are  not  living  up  to  your  obligations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Cession  under  which  you  acquired  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

There  is  a  clause  in  that  treaty  which  says  the  people  of  Alaska 
shall  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  American 
citizens.  Suppose  they  were  to  take  that  into  the  world  court  of  opin- 
ion, which  they  might  do  at  a  strategic  time.  We  could  start  criti- 
cizing them  about  their  plebiscites,  and  they  have  an  answer  to  us; 
What  have  you  done  about  the  statehood  election  in  Alaska?  This 
old  Russian  colony  ? 

Senator  Butler.  You  are  not  taking  them  on  as  an  ally  for  state- 
hood? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  might  declare  neutrality  if  they  were.  We  are 
not  well-defended  as  we  are. 

Father  Hubbard,  who  is  a  great  champion  of  Alaska's  beauty  and 
resources,  did  overlook  our  tourists  and  scenic  possibilities.  He  was  a 
chaplain  for  a  short  time  on  the  Island  of  Attn. 

Bob  Ellis,  whom  you  have  just  heard,  was  a  naval  commander  on 
Attn  Island  for  a  time  after  Attn  was  liberated  from  the  Japanese 
force,  just  to  demonstrate  how.  Alaska  suffers  in  defense  and  why 
civilian  development  means  military  development.  The  Alaska 
Scouts  headed  by  the  late  Colonel  Castner — whose  widow  is  in  the 
room  today — was  on  Attu  Island  and  Kiska  Island  for  weeks.  Those 
are  the  boys,  Eskimos,  natives,  hunters,  guides,  and  fishermen  who 
knew  how  to  live  off  the  land. 

They  knew  how  to  move  around  where  Japanese  couldn't  see  them. 
They  scouted  the  enemy  and  knew  where  they  were.  They  reported 
that  the  Japanese  were  leaving  Kiska  2  weeks  before  we  moved  in 
there,  and  our  own  commanding  general  wouldn't  believe  it.  The 
Alaska  boys  knew. 

Senator  Lehman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Lehman.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  favorable  to  statehood 
for  Alaska  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  hearing  that  statehood  would 
increase  our  defense  potentialities  and  would  increase  the  business 
possibilities  of  Alaska  and  attract  more  settlers  there,  and  more 
businessmen. 

My  instinct  tells  me  that  that  is  true.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
important  in  these  hearings  for  the  proponents  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
people,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  American  people,  that  these  two 
assertions  are  facts. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  answer  that.  I  was  in  Juneau  4i/^  years 
ago  when  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  enacted  the  Alaska 
World  War  II  Veterans'  Act.  We  passed  more  liberal  legislation  to 
aid  our  veterans  than  any  political  entity  under  the  American  flag. 
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It  passed  partially  because  the  GI  bill  of  rights  did  not  apply  fully 
to  Alaska.  I  went  into  the  office  of  the  regional  forester,  Frank 
Heintzleman,  a  good  Eotarian  and  friend  of  mine.  I  said,  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  have  money  available  for  veterans  to  set  them  up  in 
business  and  to  buy  homes  for  them." 

A  young  veteran  had  come  into  my  office  in  Ketchikan  quite  fre- 
quently. He  wanted  to  start  a  little  grocery  store  and  sport-fishing 
dock  at  Mountain  Point,  6  miles  south  of  Ketchikan.  That  is  the 
best  sport  king  salmon  fishing  area  in  the  region. 

We  caught  our  prize  salmon  there  last  year,  about  66  pounds.  That 
is  sport  fishing,  not  commercial.     Commercial  runs  up  to  120  pounds. 

Frank  said,  "That  is  a  residential  area,"  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean,  residential  area?"  He  said,  "We  can't  have  a  commercial  dock 
in  a  residential  area  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service."  I  said, 
"There  is  a  great  demand  for  a  place  to  tie  up  the  fishing  boats,  so 
that  a  man  who  works  in  town,  whether  a  longshoreman  or  a  busi- 
nessman, can  drive  his  car  or  take  a  bus  out  to  Mountain  Point  and. 
get  his  boat  and  be  fishing  in  15  or  20  minutes.  He  doesn't  want  to- 
take  his  boat  out  from  town  for  2  hours,  even  though  the  days  aret 
long  and  it  doesn't  get  dark  until  11  in  the  summer." 

We  work  a  day  and  play  a  day.  "He  wants  to  get  out  and  get  his 
fish  and  get  home." 

Mr.  Heintzleman  said,  "It  is  not  in  the  regulations ;  we  can't  have 
a  dock  in  the  residential  area."  I  said,  "Suppose  we  open  it  and 
everybody  has  a  dock  of  his  own."  He  said,  "You  can't  have  that. 
You  can't  combine  recreation  and  business  with  the  residence." 

Since  that  time,  through  public  appeal,  the  Forest  Service  has 
agreed  to  set  aside  a  small  area  in  which  a  dock  can  be  built  if  the 
Territory  will  provide  the  funds. 

I  have  talked  with  dozens  of  persons  who  came  to  Alaska  and 
Alaskans  too,  who  wanted  to  put  in  resort  facilities.  They  go  to 
Rudyerd  Bay  which  they  say  is  just  as  grand  as  any  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Yosemite  or  any  of  the  other  national  parks. 

The  Forest  Service  said,  "Yes,  you  can  put  it  in  at  Rudyerd  Bay, 
20  or  30  miles  from  Ketchikan,  but  you  have  to  put  in  $350,000.  We 
are  saving  that."  The  average  investor  doesn't  have  $350,000.  He 
doesn't  know  whether  it  would  justify  it  or  not.  So  he  goes  home 
disappointed. 

Until  about  2  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bartlett  persuaded  Congress 
to  pass  an  act,  all  you  could  get  for  a  resort  site  in  the  National 
Forest — as  big  as  the  State  of  Maryland — was  a  1-year  revocable 
lease.  And  who  revoked  it  ?  The  Chief  Forester  revoked  it  at  will. 
*You  had  no  appeal.  That  is  why  the  tourist  industry  has  not 
developed. 

I  went  out  with  Congressman  Jed  Johnson,  who  is  sitting  in  court 
here,  with  his  committee,  about  5  years  ago  to  beautiful  Glacier  Bay. 
There  are  great  glaciers  there  bigger  than  some  of  your  States,  bigger 
than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  They  thoug-ht  it  would  be  a  fine 
place  for  a  lodge.  So  they  agreed  to  put  in  a  $1,000,000  appropria- 
tion to  start  a  lodge  in  the  Glacier  National  Monument>^a  national 
park. 

Every  time  they  got  that  appropriation  started,  some  Congressman 
who  had  a  vote  took  it  and  kept  it  in  his  home  district.    If  you  could 
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put  one-tenth  of  Glacier  Bay  down  here  you  would  have  a  $1,000,000,- 
000-a-year  tourist  industry,  just  a  little  chunk  of  it.  That  is  why  we 
don't  get  tourist  development  and  other  kinds  of  development.  "^ 

The  same  thing  happened  with  Wonder  Lake  in  McKinley  Park. 
We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  a  little  lodge  up  there  where  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  highest  mountain  in  North  America.  We 
don't  have  a  Congressman  to  stay  in  there  and  trade  votes  to  get  some 
money  for  that  lodge.  Still  Uncle  Sam  owns  98  percent  of  the  land 
in  Alaska,  and  we  can't  develop  it  in  a  vacuum. 

Uncle  Sam  won't  give  us  the  help. 

Senator  Butler.  Has  the  Department  of  the  Interior  boosted  that 
Wonder  Lake  Lodge? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  They  know  what  the  problem  of  the  national 
parks  are.  And  they  have  been  presenting  them.  But  with  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  defense  and  health  and  two  or  three  other  prob« 
lems,  these  had  to  have  priority.  Does  that  answer  your  question  about 
resort  development? 

Senator  Lehman.  Somewhat ;  yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Maybe  Senator  Lehman  had  somewhat  the  same 
reaction  that  I  had.  You  seem  to  feel  that  if  you  had  two  Senators 
down  here,  you  could  persuade  the  National  Military  Establishment 
not  to  use  its  best  judgment  as  to  where  to  put  their  facilities  but  to  put 
ihem  in  Alaska. 

I  don't  believe  that  is  the  way  it  would  work  out.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  National  Defense. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  have  also  had  an  experience  which  has  been 
rather  painful.  My  general  attitude  is  that  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment knows  best  what  is  good  for  defense,  much  better  than  any 
Senator  or  Congressman.    I  have  always  accepted  that  premise. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  General  Twining  have  told 
me  a  couple  of  times  that  their  defense  plans  for  Alaska  are  not  predi- 
cated on  world  war  III  but  on  completing  the  job  which  was  started 
for  World  War  II.  They  projected  two  or  three  super  air  bases,  but 
couldn't  get  the  money,  so  they  finished  up  the  fields  they  built  for 
the  last  war. 

You  fellows  who  have  read  military  history  know  what  the  folly 
of  that  is. 

Senator  Butler.  They  just  advertised  the  other  day  letting  a  good 
many  million  dollars.  One  of  my  citizens  from  Omaha  is  in  on  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  military  expert.  I  am  a  civilian 
commentator.  And  we  are  not  always  in  repute.  I  know  there  is 
not  a  first-class  airfield  on  the  whole  Bering  Sea  coast  of  a  thousand 
miles.     We  have  abandoned  the  little  one  we  had  at  Nome. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  this  was  one.     There  was  one  at  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  Eielson  Field.  They  can  only  support  about 
six  bombers  there  with  the  present  supply  system  they  have.  That 
supply  system  would  be  broken  down  if  the  long  tenuous  life  line 
through  the  inside  passage  near  Ketchikan  were  to  be  blocked  by  sub- 
marines, which  is  very  easy. 

Senator  Butler.  They  are  closing  up  defense  facilities  in  my  State 
and  most  of  the  other  States.     And  in  other  places — 

Mr.  Baker.  We  would  like  to  take  over  the  job  of  defending  Ne- 
braska.   I  think  we  could  do  it  perhaps  as  well  as  Nebraska  could. 
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Senator  Butler.  You  will  probably  be  puzzled  at  the  fact  that  in 
one  place  the  Army  is  giving  up  an  establishment,  a  hospital  by  the 
"way,  about  five  or  six  hundred  beds,  and  6  miles  away  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  building  one.  So  you  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
with  the  Defense  Department  as  any  of  us  have  who  are  now  Members. 

Senator  Lehman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I 
made  my  comments.  I  again  repeat :  I  have  been  an  advoc^-te  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  appreciate  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  believe  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  my  State 
of  New  York  is  in  favor  of  statehood,  but  I  think  you  have  to  make 
out  a  case  in  the  record  as  to  why  statehood  would  bring  about  the 
ends  which  we  all  want  to  see  brought  about:  a  greater  economic  de- 
velopment in  Alaska  and  a  stronger  military  defense  in  Alaska.  I 
have  no  idea  what  witnesses  there  are.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  will  touch  on  those  things. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  about  running  out  of  time,  but  if  you  have  a  few 
minutes  after  the  hearing,  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  with  you. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  think  it  is  important  from  your  own  standpoint 
to  make  out  a  case  on  that,  because  people  are  going  to  ask  about  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  a  few  more  random  thoughts  I  would  like  to  get 
into  the  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  agree  with  Senator  Lehman,  that  we  want  a 
case  as  to  v^hy  statehood  would  help  on  this  question  of  national  de- 
fense. In  saying  that  having  two  Senators  down  here  you  could  get 
them  to  change  their  plans,  I  do  not  believe  accords  with  the  experi- 
ence that  most  of  us  have  had,  and  quite  satisfactorily  with  most  of  us.. 
We  feel  that  the  over-all  planning  of  defense  is  something  which  can- 
not be  done  by  the  individual  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
but  has  to  be  done  by  the  top  military  staff. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  best  answer  to  that  is  that  General  Eisenhower  re- 
cently appeared  before  you  and  made  a  statement  which  we  Alaskans 
have  been  saying  for  5,  6  or  7  years,  about  the  need  to  prepare  Alaska. 
About  4  years  ago  the  American  Legion  had  a  Department  of  Alaska 
convention  in  my  city.  As  they  arrived  in  town,  I  wrote  an  editorial 
suggesting  we  not  abandon  any  of  the  war-built  Alaska  airfields. 
The  Legion  adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  they  sent  Na- 
tional Commander  Warren  Atherton  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  prevail 
upon  some  of  the  authorities  to  curtail  some  of  the  surplusing  being 
done.    It  is  a  rather  devious  way  of  accomplishing  things. 

The  program,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  been  carried  out.  Within 
13  miles  of  Ketchikan  there  is  an  airport  with  a  7,200-foot  runway 
without  a  single  gun  on  it,  and  no  demolition  facilities  so  we  could 
destroy  it.  It  is  within  easy  overnight  flight  from  the  Siberian  coast. 
It  has  port  facilities  so  a  submarine  could  land  there.  It  is  not  within 
six  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  an  airbase  to  be  used  for  a  counter- 
attack. 

Coast  Guard  facilities  in  my  city  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow.  We  have  no  troops  to  recapture  that  base.  If  a  submarine 
or  two  submarines  could  bring  enough  fuel  in  there  to  start  two  or 
three  big  bombers  going,  they  could  destroy  the  Hanf  ord  atomic  works 
in  one  attack,  perhaps  blast  Boeing  at  Seattle,  and  do  damage  all  over 
the  coast  and  clear  back  as  far  as  Detroit.  That  is  the  thing  we  are 
worrying  about. 
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Senator  Anderson.  But  tie  that  to  statehood. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  tie  that  to  a  very  weak  voice  we  have  here,  to  pre- 
vailing upon  the  Military  Establishment  and  legislative  committees 
to  do  things  we  think  should  be  done. 

We  would  like  you  to  consider  one  more  thought,  a  kind  of  a  dream 
we  hold  up  there.  It  is  much  better  to  share  your  freedom  with  your 
friends  than  to  lose  it  to  your  enemies. 

General  Bradley's  statement  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  we 
would  have  to  surrender  a  little  sovereignty  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  I  think  applies  to  Alaska  also.  He  said  we 
have  to  surrender  a  little  sovereignty  in  order  to  gain  world  freedom. 
We  think  it  might  be  better  to  share  freedom  with  the  Alaskans  and 
Hawaiians  in  order  to  make  freedom  a  little  stronger  against  our 
enemies.  We  think  it  would  do  that,  morally,  spiritually,  and 
physically. 

That  is  all  of  my  formal  statement. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baker  as  a 
businessman  and  a  civilian  commentator,  as  he  mentioned  a  while  ago, 
if  he  thinks  the  Federal  Governmet  is  justified  in  reserving  600  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  Federal  highways  up  there,  when  Alaska  becomes 
a  State. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  know  that  was  to  be  done.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  that  has  already  been  abandoned,  Senator  Ecton. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  wondered  if  it  had.  To  my  knowledge,  it  has 
not.  I  wonder  if  you  are  familiar  with  it  and  what  your  opinion  of 
it  is. 

JVTr.  Baker.  My  paper  alone  has  opposed  that,  although  it  is  a  long 
way  from  where  we  live. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  know,  but  you  are  a  part  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  against  the  whole  theory  of  exclusive  Federal 
development  of  resorts. 

Senator  Ecton.  It  is  those  kinds  of  questions  which  this  committee 
has  before  it  in  considering  this  statehood  bill. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  has  been  considerable  development  along  the 
Alaska  Highway  itself,  because  people  wanted  to  go  to  Alaska.  I 
probably  shduld  make  this  comment  on  the  whole  land  question :  Even 
though  we  receive  only  11  or  12  percent,  the  total  land  we  would  re- 
ceive under  this  bill  is  perhaps  about  equal  to  what  Senator  Butler 
has  in  his  entire  State. 

Senator  Ecton.  What  we  are  interested  in,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, is,  that  when  Alaska  becomes  a  State,  to  be  sure  that  the 
Federal  Government  still  is  not  superimposed  upon  the  State  of 
Alaska.     I  think  that  is  what  you  are  interested  in,  too. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  I  expected  my  former  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  to  dwell  on  that  timber  question  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  he  has.  That  worries  us  in  southeastern  Alaska  consid- 
erably. We  think,  however,  that,  with  our  own  elected  government, 
our  own  elected  Congressmen  and  Senators,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  closer  with  the  Forest  Service.  The  policy  is  getting  better 
now. 

People  are  taking  homesteads  and  wanting  to  put  in  resorts  and 
sawmills.  We  do  not  think  that  is  impossible.  For  20  or  25  years 
nothing  was  done. 
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Senator  Ecton".  The  most  desirable  frontage  is  reserved  under  tlie 
Federal  Government.     Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  as  a  State  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  along  the  highways  ? ' 

Senator  Ecton".  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  did  not  know  that  that  was 
a  matter  in  the  bill  at  all.  We  have  opposed  a  bill  which  would 
have  made  a  reservation. 

Senator  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Taylor. 

Senator  Taylor.  Mr.  Baker,  do  you  feel  that  there  would  be  a 
rather  considerable  psychological  question  involved  in  getting  more 
people  to  come  to  Alaska  if  it  were  a  State  rather  than  a  Territory  ? 
Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  person  in  the  United  States  who  might 
have  in  mind  going  to  Alaska  to  pioneer  might  more  readily  go  to 
another  State  than  he  would  to  a  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  prepared  to  counteract  that  because  I  am  going 
to  see  that  every  paper  in  the  country  has  at  least  a  full-page  article 
about  the  new  State  of  Alaska  with  pictures,  so  that  their  curiosity 
will  be  awakened. 

I  will  paint  the  opportunities  and  the  hardships.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rates  of  failure  in  Alaska  are  no  greater  than  they  were 
in  Oregon  and  California.  A  lot  of  people  went  there  and  came 
back. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  I  saw  the  other  day,  rather  recently,  where 
there  was  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  official  notice  put  out  to  stop 
the  flow  of  people  who  are  going  to  Alaska  looking  for  work  because 
you  had  a  lot  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  unemployment  is  chiefly  from  people  who  have 
come  up  from  the  States,  driven  over  the  new  highway,  and  ridden 
over  the  airlines,  looking  for  the  high  summer  wages.  They  were 
not  exactly  informed  as  to  the  time  that  the  big  projects  were  starting 
up  there.  Alaska's  unemployment  problem  itself  is  being  taken  care 
of  by  our  own  unemployment  compensation,  and  very  adequately. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ERNEST  GRTJENING,  THE  aOVERNOR  OF 
ALASKA,  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  call  our  next  witness,  I 
thought  you  might  like  a  specific  answer  from  Governor  Gruening 
about  the  right-of-way. 

Governor  Gruening.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  specific  question 
is  asked  and  when  a  specific  answer  would  be  helpful,  it  should  be 
answered  immediately. 

Senator  Ecton  asked  the  question  about  the  600-foot  right-of-way. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Interior  Department  created  a  field 
committee.  This  is  part  of  its  general  process  of  regionalization.  The 
members  of  that  field  committee  were  the  heads  of  all  the  various 
Interior  Department  agencies  in  Alaska,  which  are  fairly  numerous, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Alaska  Railroad,  the 
Alaska  Highway  Commission,  the  National  Park  Service,  Geological 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  so  forth. 
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The  idea  was  to  get  the  views  and  recommendations  from  the  offi- 
cials on  the  ground  to  the  Department,  and  decentralize  some  of 
these  activities,  to  get  the  views,  if  not  of  people  who  were  alto- 
gether Alaskans  at  least  of  people  stationed  in  Alaska,  some  for  long 
periods,  who  were  familiar  with  their  particular  field  in  Alaska  and 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  could  collectively  bring  as 
much  first-hand  knowledge  to  bear  on  any  subject  as  could  be  found. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Warne,  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  make  recommendations  on  the  question  of  right- 
of-way  for  Alaska  highways.  This  committee  recommended  that 
the  right-of-way  on  the  Alaska  Highway  would  be  300  feet;  on  sec- 
ondary highways  200  feet,  and  on  lesser  highways  100  feet. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  that  report  was  brought  in. 
In  the  discussion  that  developed  it  was  found  that  everybody,  with 
one  exception,  including  two  of  the  three  men  who  recommended 
that,  felt  it  was  excessive.  The  only  man  who  stood  out  for  this 
larger  recommendation  was  the  representative  of  the  Park  Service, 
who  had  the  idea  that  these  areas  should  be  reserved. 

So  the  full  committee  of  about  15  top  Interior  officials,  including 
the  Commissioner  of  Roads,  with  one  dissent,  recommended  that  this 
be  reduced  to  200  on  the  Alaska  Highway  and  main  highways,  and 
100  for  lesser  highways.  That  was  the  report  after  the  full  delibera- 
tion of  the  responsible  Bureau  heads  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  only  one  dissent  and  reflecting  what  I  believe  was  a  virtually 
unanimous  view  of  Alaskans.  Yet  a  few  weeks  later  there  came  out 
an  order  from  the  Interior  Department  overriding  all  that  and  cre- 
ating a  600  foot  right-of-way. 

Senator  Butler.  Six  hundred  feet  each  side  of  the  center? 

Governor  Gruening.  No,  sir;  the  total — 300  feet  each  side  of  cen- 
ter. That  is  the  type  of  bureaucracy  and  of  arbitrary  action  that 
makes  us  want  statehood.  Here  were  people  more  familiar  than 
anybody  in  the  Interior  Department  with  the  needs  of  Alaska ;  there 
were  men  who  had  lived  in  Alaska  for  many  years,  men  who  knew  the 
conditions.  They  knew  that  with  a  600-foot  right-of-way  some  peo- 
ple would  have  to  put  lodges  and  filling  stations  over  a  cliff,  down  a 
valley,  up  a  hill ;  that  is  if  they  did  not  give  up  in  disgust ;  that  there 
would  be  300  feet  of  forest  to  be  cleared ;  that  access  roads  would  have 
to  be  built  from  their  enterprise  to  the  highway,  and  that  it  was 
wholly  impractical  for  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Alaska.  And  that 
actually  people  with  a  pioneer  spirit  who  would  try  to  develop 
Alaska  had  already  put  in  lodges  and  filling  stations  on  the  rights-of- 
way  and  now  found  themselves  to  be  trespassers  and  in  danger  of 
losing  everything.  Their  pioneer  spirit  and  their  initiative  were  to 
be  penalized. 

That  was  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
Department  to  develop  Alaska.  That  order  still  stands  and  we  do  not 
like  it.    Nobody  in  Alaska  likes  it. 

Delegate  Bartlett,  when  he  heard  about  it,  wrote  a  vigorous  letter 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  protesting  that.  I  hope  it  will  be 
introduced  in  the  record.  That  is  among  the  many  reasons  why  the 
people  of  Alaska  want  statehood. 
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(The  letter  re  Alaska  Highway  referred  to  by  Governor  Gruening 
follows :) 

Febeuaby  22,  1949. 
Hon.  JuLiTJS  A.  Krug, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.    Secretary:   I   appreciate  the   opportunity   afforded  by  your 
invitation  of  February  10  to  comment  on  the  Department's  proposal  that  the 
width  of  right-of-way  for  roads  in  Alaska  should  be  as  follows : 

Feet 

Alaska   Highway 600 

Other  primary  roads 300 

Secondary  roads — : . 200 

Feeder  and  branch  roads 100 

The  proposal  is  simply  fantastic.  If  adopted  it  would  push  the  would-be 
settler  back  as  if  he  were  not  wanted  in  Alaska.  It  would  in  many  cases  push 
him  up  a  moimtain,  over  a  cliff,  or  into  a  stream  or  lake.  It  would  multiply 
the  difficulties  which  for  him  are  very  considerable  already.  It  would  present 
problems  in  driveway  construction,  maintenance,  snow  clearance,  and  in  the 
obtaining  of  driveway  permits  through  your  right-of-way  in  the  first  place. 
(Don't  try  to  tell  any  Alaskan  who  has  had  dealings  with  the  Department  that 
there  would  not  be  red  tape  and  delay  in  connection  with  that. )  It  would  be  an 
open  invitation  to  trespass. 

And  for  what?  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  think  of  a  single  good  reason  for 
tying  up  all  this  territory  right  where  we  want  people,  accommodations  for 
travelers,  service  facilities,  etc.  I  drove  to  Alaska  over  the.  Alaska  Highway 
last  summer  and  am  willing  to  testify  that,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
appearance  and  interest  to  the  traveler,  developments  along  the  road  itself 
are  exactly  what  is  needed. 

My  idea  of  a  reasonable  right-of-way  reservation,  which  would  amply  protect  all 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  as  follows : 

Feet 

Alaska  Highway,  other  primary  roads,  and  secondary  roads 200 

Feeder  and  branch  roads ; 100 

You  mention  that  the  proposal  Ox  the  Department  represents  a  compromise 
oetween  a  recommendation  of  the  Alaska  field  committee  and  some  other  un^ 
named  interests.  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  anyone  acquainted  with 
actual  conditions  in  Alaska  would  recommend  a  600-foot  right-of-way  or  anything 
approaching  that  dimension.  Accordingly,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  head  of  each  of  the  Interior  Department  agencies  in  Alaska  for  comment. 
When  such  comments  have  been  received,  I  will  communicate  further  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Babtlett. 

Senator  Ecton.  Governor,  if  600  feet  were  reserved  under  this 
enabling  act,  how  would  getting  statehood  help  you  in  that  situation  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  that  is  a  practical  matter.  I  think 
that  there  is  one  case  where  you  will  agree  that  two  Senators  and  a 
Representative  with  a  vote  would  have  some  influence.  Because  that 
is  purely  an  Alaska  question.  I  cannot  see  how  that  is  the  business 
of  .anybody  but  the  people  of  Alaska.  It  does  not  affect  any  outside 
interests.  It  does  not  affect  the  National  Treasury.  It  is  a  purely 
Alaskan  question.  I  cannot  conceive  of  why  that  question  should  not 
be  settled  by  the  people  of  Alaska. 

In  this  particular  case  the  difference  was  not  so  much  between  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  the  Department.  It  was  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  own  representatives  in  the  field,  who  presumably  knew 
more  than  the  people  in  Washington.  Yet  that  difference  occurred. 
Why  have  a  field  committee  if  its  recommendations  dealing  wholly 
with  an  Alaska  matter  are  to  be  ignored  and  set  aside  ? 

When  I  get  on  with  my  regular  testimony  I  can  give  you  a  long 
list  of  examples  of  that  kind.     And  they  go  on  through  the  years.    We 
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fight  and  fight  against  them,  but  we  do  not  have  adequate  representa- 
tion to  fight  those  battles. 

Senator  Ecton.  This  is  my  question:  Should  not  some  of  those 
things  be  ironed  out  now  in  the  statehood  bill  rather  than  take  a 
chance  in  the  future  of  coming  in  here  and  trying  to  iron  them  out  ? 
After  all,  two  men,  representing  their  State,  cannot  do  a  single  thing 
here  unless  they  can  get  at  least  47  other  Senators  together  along 
with  them,  and  a  majority  of  435  Congressmen,  plus  the  signature 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Governor  Gruening.  Under  statehood  we  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
location  of  highways.  We  would  be  automatically  under  the  High- 
way Act,  which  we  never  had  as  a  Territory. 

Senator  Butler.  Even  on  the  highways,  something  like  250,000,000 
acres  would  still  be  reserved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  do  not  get  your  question. 

Senator  Butler.  If  statehood  is  granted  under  this  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  absolute  control  over  the  big  majority  of  the 
acreage  of  Alaska.  In  other  words,  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  way  I 
have  estimated  it,  would  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000  acres 

only. 

Governor  Gruening.  No.    Under  the  formula  of  four  sections 

Senator  Butler.  On  surveyed  land. 

Governor  Gruening.  We  would  have  about  one-ninth,  or  40,000,000 
acres. 

Senator  Butler.  Of  surveyed  land. 

Governor  Gruening.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Butler.  How  much  is  surveyed  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  surveyed  in  the  West, 
either.  But  as  far  as  the  highways  are  concerned,  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  the  State  highway  authorities  and  the  Federal  highway 
authorities  would  be  in  consultation.  As  it  is,  it  is  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

If  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  establish  a  600-foot  right-of- 
way,  it  can  do  so.  All  we  can  do  is  protest.  Under  statehood,  we 
would  be  partners  and  participants  under  the  highway  plan  in  con- 
struction.    I  think  that  question  would  be  automatically  eliminated. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  statehood  bill  can  settle  every  bit  of  differ- 
ence which  has  existed  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  people 
of  Alaska.  It  would  have  to  be  a  bill  which  would  run  into  many, 
many  pages  and  would  enter  into  all  kinds  of  questions  which  are 
not  foreseeable.  I  think,  if  you  give  us  self-government,  we  can  hold 
our  own  and  come  closer  to  solving  that  question. 

But  there  are  many  examples  of  that  kind.  I  was  very  much 
interested  and  of  course  pleased  to  hear  Secretary  Chapman  this 
morning  state  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  some  of  this  responsibility 
which  has  been  vested  in  various  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  whose 
views  have  changed  from  one  administration  to  the  next,  and  from 
one  secretaryship  to  the  next. 

The  people  of  Alaska  cannot  always  catch  up  with  these  changes. 
Certainly,  without  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  presence  of 
two  Senators  and  Representatives — and  we  of  course  attach  more 
importance  to  it  than  you  do  because  we  do  not  have  them — we  think 
they  would  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence. 
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To  return  to  the  question  of  Senator  Lehman  on  the  question  of 
defense,  of  course  we  should  not  have  the  problem  of  telling  the  mili- 
tary people  where  to  put  their  bases.  But  our  advice  would  be  helpful. 
We  have  a  lot  of  specific  examples  to  show  what  happens  to  a  Terri- 
tory. The  Eightieth  Congress,  for  instance,  cut  the  over-all  appro- 
priation for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Coast  Guard  felt  that  economy 
was  in  order.  So  they  started  to  abolish  districts  and  to  consolidate 
headquarters.  Which  ones  did  they  abolish  out  of  the  many  districts 
and  headquarters  which  ringed  the  country  ?  They  had  one  in  Boston, 
one  in  New  York,  one  in  Newport  News,  one  at  Miami,  one  in  New 
Orleans,  one  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  one  on  the  Great  Lakes,  three 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  long  Beach,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle,  and 
one  in  Hawaii.  They  picked  on  the  one  in  Alaska  for  elimination, 
although  we  have  almost  twice  as  much  coast  line  as  the  entire  United 
States,  although  we  have  more  weather  than  the  United  States, 
although  our  coast  is  not  completely  charted  or  buoyed,  and  steamers 
still  go  ashore  on  an  unknown  pinnacle. 

But  more  important,  in  Alaska,  in  our  Coast  Guard  district,  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  derive  their  livelihood  from  the  sea,  and  in 
Alaska  the  Coast  Guard  means  more  to  the  people  than  in  any  coastal 
State,  such  as  California.  There  were  two  districts  with  headquarters 
in  California,  one  at  San  Francisco  and  one  at  Long  Beach,  only  600 
miles  apart.  How  obvious  it  would  have  been  to  consolidate  those 
.two  in  the  interests  of  economy.  It  was  not  doii«.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  to  paint  the  lily  to  tell  you  why  it  was  not. 

The  fact  is  that  the  California  senators  said  to  the  Coast  Guard  i 
"You  can't  do  that  to  us!"  And  so  they  took  our  district  out  o£ 
Alaska  and  consolidat'ed  it  with  Seattle,  700  miles  south  of  our  south- 
ernmost point.  The  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  that  was  an  unwise 
decision  is  that  when  the  Eighty-first  Congress  came  in  and  more 
money  was  available,  that  was  restored.  But  we  had  to  spend  all  this 
terrific  effort  trying  to  get  back  something  which  should  never  have 
been  taken  from  us.  We  have  to  fight  tremendously  merely  to  main- 
tain what  we  have  and  to  prevent  something  that  we  have  had  from 
being  taken  away  from  us. 

And  that  is  the  eternal  struggle,  the  eternal  problem  of  a  Territory 
which  is  represented  by  no  vote  in  the  House  and  not  at  all  in  the 
Senate. 

This  highway  example  is  only  one  of  many.  People  of  Alaska  have 
their  views,  based  on  experience.  We  tried  to  present  them.  Arbi- 
trarily, out  of  some  bureau  comes  an  order  which  goes  completely 
contrary.  And  the  unwisdom  of  those  orders  is  frequently  shown 
later  when  by  dint  of  great  effort  and  persuasion  we  manage  to  change 
some  of  them  but  not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Butler.  It  is  your  opinion  that  H.  E.  331  makes  ample 
provision  for  all  of  those  possibilities  that  may  arise  ?  Are  you  willing 
to  take  it  all  on  faith  and  say  that  after  you  become  a  State  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  the  Department  of  Defense  to  do  what  you 
want  it  to  do  and  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  do  what  you  want  it  to  do  ?  Do  you  want  to  get  some 
of  that  job  done  before  you  sign  up  the  statehood  bill  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  We  would  rather  have  a  bird  in  the  hand 
than  two  in  the  bush.  We  would  rather  take  the  bill  as  it  is  and  take 
our  chances  rather  than  to  have  a  bill  so  improved  that  it  would  not 
pass  this  session  of  Congress. 
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Statehood  now  in  that  bill,  with  all  its  defects,  would  be  much 
better  than  a  perfect  bill  that  would  give  us  all  kind  of  things  and 
which  might  not  pass  at  this  session  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  seek  any  gifts.    We  want  equality. 

Senator  Butlek.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  but  I  really  think  that 
you  would  have  a  far  better  chance  to  pass  a  statehood  bill  that  was 
fair  to  Alaska  than  one  that  is  not  fair. 

Governor  Grtjening.  I  think  that  is  very  gratifying  that  you  think 
that.  As  to  the  land,  we  would  like  to  have  more  land  if  we  could  do 
it  without  risk  of  losing  the  bill.  I  discussed  it  with  Secretary  Chap- 
man over  the  week  end.*  The  present  bill  provides  for  four  sections. 
He  indicated  this  morning  that  he  would  not  oppose  more.  We  would 
like  to  have  six  sections  or  maybe  eight  sections,  which  would  increase 
it  100  percent,  but  not  if  we  might  lose  the  bill. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  we  might  be  happy  to  have  included. 
But  after  all,  the  basic  thing  we  want  is  self-government :  home  rule, 
government  by  the  people  who  live  there,  who  are  on  the  ground,  who 
know  what  it  is  all  about.  After  all,  a  Territory  is  the  creature  of 
two  types  of  agencies ;  it  is  a  creature  of  the  bureaus  and  a  creature  of 
the  Congress. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  members  of  committees  like  this, 
which  are  particularly  concerned  with  Alaska,  are  terrifically  busy. 
They  have  to  make  their  decisions  on  hearings  which  take  a  short  time, 
many  of  you  do  not  have  time  to  come  to  Alaska. 

You  have  been  there.  Senator  Butler;  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
it.  But  conditions  change.  How  would  you  like  to  have  your  State 
ruled  by  an  occasional  committee  that  came  to  Nebraska,  spent  a  week 
or  two  and  then  came  back  with  authority  to  'determine  your  fate  ? 
It  would  not  work.     It  would  not  be  efficient. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  if  the  Territory  were  actually  being  ruled 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  committees  up  there  you  would  be  far 
better  off  than  you  are  now.     But  they  have  no  influence. 

Governor  Geuening.  We  have  two  masters.  We  have  the  bureaus 
as  one. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  you  have  one. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  wanted  to  answer  your  question,  to  tell  you 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  600-foot  right-of-way.  We  want  to 
develop  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  like  to  call  a  retired  business  man,  now 
mayor  of  Anchorage :  Mayor  Loussac. 

STATEMENT  OE  ZACHARY  LOUSSAC,  THE  MAYOR,   ANCHORAGE, 

ALASKA 

Mr.  Loussac.  My  name  is  Zachary  Loussac.  I  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  Territory  for  the  last  44  years.  I  came  to  the  Territory  with  a 
good  many  people  in  the  old  days,  who  came  to  make  their  fortune. 
I  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  take  place  in  the  Territory  in  the  many 
years  that  I  have  been  there. 

On  the  day  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed,  it  was  a  tragic  day  for  the 
United  States ;  also  for  Alaska,  of  course.  But  it  also  opened  a  new 
era  for  the  Territory.  In  the  last  8  or  9  years  we  have  seen  greater 
development  take  place  in  the  Territory  than  we  have  in  the  preceding 
35  years  I  had  been  in  Alaska. 
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Such  changes  came  about  because  of  the  increase  in  popuhition.  It 
was  due  to  the  defense  activities  in  the  Territory,  and,  of  course,  it 
brought  a  lot  of  people  to  the  Territory  who  in  the  last  5  years,  par- 
ticularly, have  settled  in  all  parts  of  Alaska.  Those  are  the  younger 
groups,  the  men  who  came  in  with  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
who  were  separated  from  the  service.  Some  of  them  having  seen 
Alaska,  having  served  there,  and  some  of  them  having  come  to  Alaska 
because  of  the  advertising  and  publicity  that  Alaska  has  received  in 
many  years  after  the  war,  and,  of  course,  during  the  war. 

These  young  men  who  have  come  to  the  Territory  expected  to  make 
their  living  there.  They  have  come  there,  also,  as  pioneers.  They 
have  come  there  with  the  same  ideas  as  we  who  came  there  many  years 
before.  But  they  have  come  with  an  entirely  different  idea  of  the 
Territory  and  of  the  conditions  that  we  have  in  the  Territory. 

We  who  came  there  early  knew  that  it  was  a  Territory,  knew  that  as. 
pioneers  we  had  to  relinquish  our  rights  of  citizenship,  that  we  had 
nothing  to  say  about  national  affairs.  Ours  was  a  job  to  do,  to  opent 
up  the  Territory  for  those  who  were  to  come  and  who  have  come 
after  us. 

The  new  generation  of  new  people  upon  whom  our  hopes  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Territory  are  vested,  you  might  say,  those  people  ex- 
pected and  believe  that  the  Territory  should  not  exist  much  longer 
as  a  Territory.  They  desire  stateliood.  They  are  used  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  They  camiot  understand  why  being  an  Alaskan, 
they  cannot  have  it. 

They  know  the  history  of  the  United  States.  They  know  that 
many  places  were  granted  statehood  when  they  were  Territories 
and  were  not  as  large  as  ours  at  this  time. 

We  want  statehood  and  they  want  statehood,  and  they  demand 
statehood.  We  have  been,  more  or  less,  passive  in  our  appeals  for 
the  past  number  of  years,  because  we  felt  that  the  Territorial  progress 
was  very  slow  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  governed  out  of  Washington. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  about  the  Government  out  of  Wash- 
ington. We  have  had  many  complaints  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government  of  the  Territory  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

As  we  look  back  we  see  the  progress  in  the  Territory  for  the  8S 
years  that  we  have  had  the  ownership  of  the  Territory  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  United  States,  and  very  little  progress  made  in  the 
earlier  days.  We  are  now  on  the  way  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
population.  We  sincerely  and  honestly  believe  that  under  statehood 
those  people  will  have,  a  greater  opportunity,  that  their  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  Territory  will  be  greater  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  a  greater  freedom. 

I  have  operated  many  drug  stores  in  the  Territory,  and  I  believe 
even  in  those  days  felt  that  there  would  be  greater  opportunities  here 
if  we  were  granted  statehood,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  greater  popu- 
lation would  come  to  the  Territory. 

We  believe  statehood  in  the  Territory  would  give  a  great  impetus, 
to  the  immigration  into  the  Territory  of  people  who  we  want,  the 
younger  generation.  The  old-timers  are  getting  quite  old.  A  good 
many  of  them  have  left  us.  They  are  going  day  by  day.  We  believe 
that  statehood  is  important  because  we  do  believe  that  capital  will 
come  into  the  Territory  if  it  has  to  do  business  with  a  State,  rather 
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than  with  a  bureau  in  Washington.  We  believe  that  we  need  capital 
to  develop  the  Territory.  With  capital  will  come  people.  And  those 
are  the  people  upon  whom  we  depend  for  the  State  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility. 

At  the  present  time  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  become  a  State.  It  has  been  argued  pro  and 
con ;  we  have  a  few  opposed  to  statehood.  Their  position  is  not  im- 
portant and  it  is  diminishing  each  year.  We  need  statehood  for  the 
development  of  the  Territory.    We  need  it  for  many  reasons.  • 

I  have  not  prepared  a  statement.  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
speeches  here,  and  to  the  remarks  of  the  different  speakers.  I  heard 
Judge  Dimond  speak,  not  only  this  time  but  I  heard  him  before.  I 
would  not  enter  into  the  legalistic  side  of  why  we  are  entitled  to  state- 
hood. I  say  that  we  have  a  Territory  composed  of  590,000  square 
miles.  We  have  approximately  125,000  or  maybe  135,000  people  in 
the  Territory  today.  Our  census  of  1940  shows  about  92,000  people. 
I  am  satisfied  that  over  25,000  or  35,000  people  have  come  to  the  Terri- 
tory since.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  those  people  are  going  to  develop 
the  Territory,  and  that  they  are  important  to  the  Territory,  and  that^ 
further  immigration  into  the  Territory  in  the  State  is  very  essential 
to  its  progress  and  development. 

We  have  unlimited  resources  that  have  never  been  properly  touched. 
The  development  of  those  resources  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  are  going  to  come  and  who  are  coming  now  to  the  Territory.  It 
is  only  by  an  increase  in  population  that  you  can  develop  the  Terri- 
tory, and  bring  additional  people  to  Alaska  who  otherwise  would  not 
come. 

I  have  talked  to  quite  a  good  many  service  men.  While  I  was  in 
the  drug  business  I  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  many  of  them, 
hundreds  of  them,  possibly  thousands.  They  have  told  me,  a  good 
many  of  them,  that  they  intended  to  come  back  to  Alaska  after  the  war 
was  over,  and  a  good  many  of  them  have  come.  They  expect  to  make 
their  homes  in  Alaska.  They  do  not  want  to  be  handicapped  by 
the  same  conditions,  by  the  same  environment  that  existed  in  the  days 
when  we  first  came  to  Alaska.  It  is  a  great  Territory  with  many 
opportunities  for  people  who  come  there.  I  cannot  see  why  statehood 
is  not  given  to  Alaska,  why  we  have  to  sit  here  and  argue  over  some- 
thing that  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to.  We  believe  that  we  are 
entitled  to  it  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  for  the  Terri- 
tory for  many,  many  years,  and  that  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
are  the  same,  that  Alaska  is  not  merely  a  stepchild  of  the  United 
States  but  an  integral  part  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  would  like  statehood  because  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  it, 
because  we  want  self-government.  We  feel  that  we  are  more  than 
capable  of  handling  our  affairs.  We  feel  that  economically  and  finan- 
cially we  are  well  able  and  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
statehood. 

In  1910  the  city  of  Anchorage  was  a  city  of  about  3,500  to  3,800 
people.  Today  we  have  a  community  of  about  25,000  people.  With 
the  influx  of  many  people  naturally  our  problems  have  been  increased 
and  enlarged.    We  had  to  have  more  schools,  greater  utilities. 

We  were  able  to  meet  those  problems  and  we  were  able  to  meet  them 
with  our  own  resources.  We  have  borrowed  some  money,  true,  but  we 
are  paying  it  back.    We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Alaska  could  not 
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financially  support  its  government.  We  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  we  can.  And  we  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to  statehood,  that  we 
do  not  have  to  come  and  beg  for  it. 

We  depend  upon  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  Congress  and  the 
Senate  that  they  will  give  us  that  to  which  we  are  entitled.  That  is  all 
that  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that  the  chamber  of  com< 
merce  has  been  talking  to  you,  but  you  said  that  the  1940  population 
was  about  92,000  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  The  1940  census  was  about  92,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  Seventy-two  thousand  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LoTJssAc.  I  doubt  it.  I  think  the  figure  is  much  higher  than 
that. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  census  was  72,000  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  figure  was  always  questioned  in 
Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  Wliere  did  you  get  the  92,000'  figure  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  We  counted  a  good  many  people  who  came  to  the  Ter- 
ritory as  workers  in  1940  and  1941  and  a  good  many  of  them  have 
remained  in  the  Territory.  That  applied  not  only  to  our  part  of  the 
Territory  but  to  the  first  division,  which  is  the  southeastern  section 
of  Alaska,  to  the  interior  of  Alaska,  which  is  around  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  the  population  now  is  130,000  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  the  1950  census  will  show  130,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  1950  census  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  may  be  overoptimistic 
but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  seen  the  increase  in  Anchorage  alone  of 
almost  20,000  people. 

In  1939  we  had  about  3,500  to  3,800  people.  We  have  now  over 
25,000  people  in  Anchorage.  And  not  counting  the  Armed  Forces, 
only  3I/2  to  4  miles  out  of  Anchorage. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  Alaska 
in  favor  of  statehood  ? 

Mr.  LoussAC.  Without  any  question  of  a  doubt. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  did  not  more  people  vote  on  the  referen- 
endum ;  have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  LoTJssAc.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  can  only  say  what 
I  do  know.    I  cannot  tell  you  why  more  people  have  not  voted  for  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Something  over  9,000  voted  for  statehood  and 
nearly  7,000  against. 

Mr.  LoussAC.  I  do  not  know.    Are  those  figures  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Six  thousand  eight  hundred  against,  and  about 
nine  thousand  for. 

Mr.  LoussAO.  All  I  can  say  is  that  possibly  there  is  indifference  of 
some  people  to  statehood,  possibly  the  distances  where  the  election 
took  place,  where 

Senator  Anderson.  Those  distances  are  going  to  be  just  as  great 
under  statehood. 

Mr.  LoussAC.  No,  sir.  Because  we  have  a  tremendous  development 
in  aviation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  Aviation  will  not  cut  down  distance. 
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Mr.  LoussAC.  It  brings  you  much  closer.  When  you  figure  distances 
at  30  days,  and  you  can  now  make  it  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  that 
makes  an  awful  difference. 

Wlien  I  took  a  trip  from  the  interior  of  Alaska  to  Seward,  115  miles 
out  of  Anchorage,  that  took  me  21  days  by  dog  team. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  it  closes  the  time  but  it  does  not  move 
anything  closer  because  you  can  fly  there  by  air.  It  seems  closer  but 
does  not  actually  become  closer. 

Mr.  LoussAC.  We  do  not  plan  distances  by  mileage.  We  plan  it 
by  hours. 

Senator  Anderson.  Were  you  able  to  fly  it  in  1946  ? 

Mr.  LoTJssAG.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  that  when  you  had  the  referendum? 

Mr.  LoussAC.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  able  to  fly  in  1946.  But  not  as 
much  as  we  do  now.  Perhaps  that  answer  is  not  quite  correct,  although 
I  believe  a  good  deal  of  that  is  true.  Why  people  do  not  vote  is  a 
mystery.  We  have  elections  coming  up  in  our  communities  which  are 
to  us  very  important,  and  at  one  time  there  will  be  four  times  as  many 
people  voting  on  an  issue  than  at  another  time. 

Senator  Butler.  Was  there  a  light  vote  in  1946  when  this  issue 
was  voted  on? 

Mr.  LoussAC.  I  would  say  it  was  an  extremely  light  vote. 

Senator  Butler.  There  were  four  voting  districts  ? 

Mr.  LoussAC.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Butler,  Two  districts  voted  in  favor  of  statehood  and  two 
against  it. 

Mr.  LoussAC.  Correct.  You  have  to  take  into  consideration,  of 
course,  that  the  population  in  the  Territory  is  somewhat  peculiarly  in- 
violate. You  have  larger  communities  and  small  communities.  We 
have  no  communities  in  relation  to  size.  Anchorage  had  a  population 
of  3,600  people,  or  3,800  people  in  1940,  or  1939  perhaps  I  should  say, 
and  then  they  have  a  population  of  25,000  people  today. 

At  Matanuska  they  had  a  population  of  about  200  in  1939  and 
probably  50  or  60  today.  The  larger  populations  are  practically  all  in 
Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  has  the  population  gone  down  in  Mata- 
nuska ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Simply  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  greater  de- 
velopments taking  place  in  other  places.  They  have  moved  where  they 
could  make  more  money.  They  could  make  a  better  living.  Some  of 
the  Matanuska  people  moved  into  Palmer  at  a  time  when  work  was 
started  there  in  1935, 

Some  people  moved  from  Matanuska  toward  Anchorage  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  have  accepted  jobs  on  the 
railroad.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matanuska  were  old-timers, 
people  who  came  there  many,  many  years  ago.  And  many  of  them 
have  passed  away  and  families  have  broken  up  and  just  went  to  other 
places  where  they  could  make  a  better  living. 

Senator  Eoton.  The  farms  got  progressively  larger,  too,  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley. 

Mr.  LoussAo.  Yes,  sir.  The  farmers  in  the  valley  are  very  success- 
ful today. 

Senator  Butler.  They  increased  in  size  over  the  years. 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Btitler.  Larger  units. 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  increased  the  units.  The  origi- 
nal first  settlers  who  came  there  in  1935,  200  families,  as  Father  Hub- 
bard stated  here,  about  25  families  remain  there.  But  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  other  farms  were  taken  up  by  other  farmers  since, 
and  they  have  been  very  successful. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  people  who  came 
as  farmers  to  the  Matanuska  colony  in  1935.  Probably  50  percent  of 
those  people  were  not  farmers.  They  were  just  adventurers,  peoplp 
who  came  there  because  it  was  a  free  gift  to  them  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  the  Eklutna  project  a  good  project?  Are 
you  acquainted  with  it  ? 

Mr.  LoussAO.  Yes,  sir.    We  own  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  own  it  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  The  city  owns  it.  I  think  we  need  development  in 
that  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  legislation  which  has 
been  before  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  LoussAC.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  To  build  a  higher  dam  and  then  tunnel  through 
the  mountain  over  toward  the  Matanuska  Valley  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  that  is  a  good  project  ? 

Mr.  LoussAc.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  would  you  finance  that  under  statehood? 

Mr.  LoTJSSAc.  There  are  a  great  many  people  hi  Anchorage  today 
who  feel  that  we  could  probably  borrow  money  to  do  it.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  could  not  be  done,  because  we  do  believe  it  would  pay  for 
itself  in  course  of  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Then  why  did  the  Congress  pass  the  bill?  It 
was  represented  to  the  Congress  that  it  could  not  be  financed. 

Mr.  LoussAc.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  figured  that  it  is  an 
important  project  not  only  for  us  but  also  for  the  Armed  Forces.  They 
need  the  power  just  as  much  as  we.  They  did  not  have  an  adequate 
supply. 

The  city  is  financially  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the  necessary 
capital  or  to  bond  itself,  perhaps,  to  the  required  amount,  and  pay  for 
a  project  that  we  do  not  own  by  ourselves  entirely,  but  which  is  shared 
by  the  Armed  Forces.  We  figured  it  would  be  reasonable  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  therefore  should  provide  and  build  that  project  for 
us,  and  get  it  paid  for.  We  do  not  want  it  as  a  gift.  We  do  not  expect 
to  get  it  as  a  gift. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  I  studied  the 
project  pretty  carefully  and  tried  to  get  the  bill  reported  favorably  to 
the  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  good  project.  I  am  just  going  back  to 
the  questions  that  were  raised  earlier  as  to  whether  or  not  in  this  bill 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  there  shall  be  sufficient  provision  for  the 
development  of  Alaska,  and  whether  or  not  under  statehood  there 
needs  to  be  any  special  scheduling  that  will  permit  you  to  get  that 
development,  which  you  could  do  as  a  Territory,  and  perhaps  which 
we  ought  to  do  when  you  become  a  State. 

Mr.  LoTJSSAC.  We  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  finance  it.  And  when 
the  time  comes  if  the  Alaska  bill  goes  through,  you  will  find  that  the 
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Commission  service  is  not  in  a  position  to  nndertake  a  project  in  the 
State^ — although  I  believe  that  they  have  undertaken  projects  in  other 
States. 

Senator  Andekson.  Not  in  the  domestic  water  supply. 

Mr.  LoussAC.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  water  supply.     It  is  a  power 

s^^ppiy-  .  ... 

Senator  Anderson.  Put  both  of  them  in.  I  still  leave  it  as  it  is. 
It  has  to  be  tied  generally  to  reclamation  and  flood  control  and  some- 
thing of  that  nature. 

Mr.  LoussAC.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  I  know  the  facts  in  the  case.  How  best  it  can  be  worked 
out  to  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  is  a  question  that  they  can  answer. 
Maybe  somebody  in  our  committee  better  qualified  can  answer  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  project. 

Mr.  LoussAc.  It  is. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  JOHN  RYAN,  MINING  ENGINEER,  OF 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  something  about 
mining  in  Alaska.  We  think  it  is  time  that  the  mining  fraternity 
was  represented.  There  are  mining  engineers  and  mining  engineers. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  mining  engineer  in  our  delegation  who  will 
now  appear,  Mrs.  Ryan. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  you  tell  who 
you  are,  and  where  you  got  your  education. 

Mrs.  Ryan.  I  am  Mrs.  John  Ryan,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines,  at  Socorro,  N.  Mex.  I  have  been  in  Alaska  since 
1941.  My  husband,  Mr.  John  Ryan,  who  is  here  with  me,  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.   We  have  two  daughters. 

When  we  went  to  Alaska,  we  went  with  the  determination  that  it 
would  be  our  home.  On  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  whether 
or  not  individuals  are  prostatehood  or  antistatehood.  I  think  you  will 
find  in  almost  every  instance  that  individuals  who  are  not  sympathetic 
with  statehood  now  or  are  fearful  of  the  consequences,  are  not  actual 
residents  of  Alaska.  They  may  spend  part  of  their  time  there  and 
have  investments  there,  but  they  do  not  have  their  homes  there,  they 
do  not  anticipate  to  be  there  50  years  from  now,  and  to  educate  their 
children  and  to  have  them  live  in  the  Territory. 

There  was  a  question  brought  out  that  I  would  like  to  answer  with 
respect  to  how  would  statehood  help,  or  would  it  hinder,  future  invest- 
ment in  the  resources  of  Alaska.  I  have  been  interested  and  so  has 
my  husband  in  the  past  few  years  in  attempting  to  get  capital  to 
investigate  in  the  development  of  the  various  resources  in  the 
Territory. 

There  are  many  factors,  among  them  economic,  that  do  affect  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  Territory.  But  we  have  found  a  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  capital  interest  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
assured  of  the  laws  and  the  rules  and  the  regulations  under  which 
they  would  operate  under  Territorial  status. 

We  have  found  it  almost  universally  true  that  those  men  who  have 
invested  money  in  the  States  are  familiar  with  the  framework  under 
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which  you  can  invest  money  and  get  returns  on  it  under  State  laws 
where,  as  they  realize,  under  Territorial  statutes  all  too  frequently 
you  may  find  the  operation  of  your  company  for  the  development  of 
your  resource  affected  adversely  by  a  change  in  policy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

It  happens  now  that  we  have  a  Secretary  who  is  very  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  Territory,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  all  agree 
with  me  we  have  not  always  had  one.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  next  one  may  not  be 
so  sympathetic  to  our  problem. 

Even  under  the  circumstances  of  a  sympathetic  Secretary,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  operate  a  business  under  rules  and  regulations 
which  must  be  interpreted  by  someone  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  jDOSsibility  of  large 
mining  developments  in  Alaska  ? 

Mrs.  Ryan.  In  gold  at  the  present  time,  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  very  doubtful  unless  a  very  rich  deposit  were 
found. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  are  other  minerals  there. 

Mrs.  E.TAN.  There  is  an  iron  deposit  at  Haines,  Alaska,  which  has 
been  investigated  somewhat,  needs  further  investigation.  I  under- 
stand the  Japanese  steel  mills  are  crying  for  iron  ore,  are  shipping  it 
from  Utah  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  sending  it  to  Japan.  Here 
is  an  iron  deposit  of  magnetite  at  tidewater  at  Haines  which  needs 
investigation  and  possibly  there  is  a  chrome  deposit  on  Chrome 
Mountain. 

We  cannot  compete  under  present  circumstances  with  Turkish 
chrome,  but,  should  world  affairs  ever  develop  into  another  struggle, 
that  deposit  is  vitally  strategic  to  the  United  States  and  its  economy. 
And  it  is  possible  that  even  economically  some  day  we  can  compete 
with  Turkish  ore. 

There  is  lead  and  zinc.  Both  of  those  ores  I  notice  are  becoming 
scarcer  in  the  States,  and  there  is  considerable  copper.  I  have  a  note 
here — I  almost  forgot  it  because  we  are  producing  it  all  the  time- 
platinum. 

There  are  all  the  building  materials  which  could  be  developed  and 
should  be  developed.  I  know  of  a  small  concern  in  Anchorage  which 
made  bricks  almost  by  hand  for  2  years.  Our  telephone  building  in 
Anchorage  is  built  of  these  bricks.  This  little  firm  has  been  unable 
to  operate  because  they  could  not  get  an  EFC  loan  for  sufficient 
capitalization  to  mechanize  the  operation.  So  they  had  to  drop  it. 
But  no  doubt  they  will  go  into  it  again.  It  needs  additional  capital 
from  other  interests. 

There  has  been  interest  in  the  possibility  of  a  cement  plant.  There 
are  the  lightweight  aggregates  that  are  vitally  needed  that  should  be 
developed.  The  market  is  there,  and  we  ship  it  in  from  outside.  It  is 
a  matter  of  getting  the  capital  in  that  would  realize  and  appreciate 
that  they  would  have  the  protection  of  known  laws  under  which  to 
operate. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  building  costs  are  relatively  high.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  development  of  these  materials  that  you  have  been 
mentioning  would  be  helpful  in  reducing  those  costs  ? 

Mrs.  Eyan.  Very  definitely.    There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at  all. 
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Senator  Btjtler.  Mrs.  Ryan,  is  it  your  opinion  that  these  minerals- 
that  you  have  mentioned  are  located  on  land  that  will  become  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  or  will  it  still  be  under  the  Department  of  the- 
Interior  ? 

Mrs.  Ryan.  They  would  be  similar  to  mineral  lands  anywhere  in 
the  west,  whether  they  are  public  domain  or  belong  to  the  State. 
Unless  they  are  in  a  park  reserve,  which  I  understand  is  a  recent 
historical  development.  Right  of  discovery  gives  you  a  claim  upon 
the  mineral. 

Senator  Butler.  You  know  that  many  of  the  reservations  which 
have  been  created,  reserves  of  different  kinds,  have  been  withdrawn, 
which  prevent  any  exploration  on  the  land  of  any  kind. 

Mrs.  Ryan.  I  understand  that  such  withdrawals,  if  they  are  made, 
should  have  been  surveyed  to  assure  that  they  are  not  mineral  lands. 

Senator  ANDERSOisr.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ryan. 

Mrs.  Ryan.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  regret  that  we  cannot  go  on  additionally  this 
afternoon.    Most  of  us  have  been  tied  up  for  a  good  share  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  listen  to  us  all  day. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  will  be  here  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
and  probably  will  not  have  an  afternoon  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:22  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  25, 1950.) 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  25,   1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
:224,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mex- 
ico) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Anderson  (New  Mexico),  Cordon  (Oregon), 
Ecton  (Montana),  Butler  (Nebraska),  Lehman  (New  York),  Malone 
(Nevada),  and  McFarland  (Arizona). 

Senator  Anderson.  The  hearing  will  be  in  order. 

Let  me  say  just  at  the  beginning  that  we  are  trying  to  get  as  many 
of  these  statements  in  this  morning  as  we  can.  I  do  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  be  furnished  information  as  well  as  learn  the  senti- 
ment of  individuals  as  to  whether  they  are  for  or  against  statehood. 
We  know  there  are  a  great  many  people  here  in  favor  of  statehood  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  so  testify;  and  there  may  be  people 
who  are  opposed  to  statehood.  They  will  all  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

We  do  need  information  in  the  way  of  money  and  what  will  happen 
in  the  way  of  resources,  and  so  forth,  and  we  hope  that  the  technical 
information  will  be  given  along  with  what  might  be  termed,  roughly, 
the  "chamber  of  commerce  angle." 

One  other  thing  we  do  not  have  is  a  list  of  people  who  desire  to 
be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  if  there  are  any  here.  I  want  to  be 
sure,  speaking  for  Senator  O'Mahoney,  who  is  ill,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committeie,  that  both  sides  feel  that  an  adequate  opportunity  has 
been  given  them. 

In  other  words,  we  will  try  to  divide  the  time,  if  there  are  witnesses 
ior  the  opposition.  If  there  are  no  witnesses  desiring  to  be  heard  in 
opposition,  then  naturally  more  time  will  be  given  to  the  group  that 
are  here  in  favor  of  statehood. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  would  like  to  start  this  morning  by  giving  some 
factual  information. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hermann  is  an  attorney  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Commission,  and  she  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish the  committee  inf  ormatic-n  regarding  the  cost  of  statehood. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MILDRED  HERMANN,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ALASKA  STATEHOOD  COMMISSION, 
JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  chairman  regarding  what  he  was  anx- 
ious to  have  today  as  facts. 
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I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  gentlemen  are  convinced  that  statehood 
for  Alaska  is  a  worthy  thing  and  we  are  entitled  to  have  it  and  sa 
on  and  so  forth,  but  you  do  want  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  man- 
age it  when  we  get  it.  It  is  going  to  be  part  of  my  program  to  do 
that;  but  I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  a  little  inore  fully  and 
explain  to  you  how  I  happen  to  be  chosen  to  handle  this  particular 
phase  of  the  subject  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 

I  am  a  Republican,  by  the  way,  in  spite  of  our  statement  that  the 
Republicans  are  against  it.  I  have  lived  in  Alaska  for  32  years.  I 
am  a  practicing  attorney  at  Juneau,  Alaska.  In  fact,  I  am  the  bigger 
half  of  the  female  Bar  Association  of  Alaska,  and  there  are  only  two- 
of  us.     [Laughter.] 

I  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  a  very  substantial  businessman 
for  many  years  in  Alaska  up  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  through 
him  and  our  business  I  came  to  understand  a  good  deal  of  the  economy 
of  Alaska  and  I  topped  that  oif  by  serving  5  years  as  OPA  director 
for  Alaska,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Republican,  and  I  acquired 
still  further  knowledge  by  that  means  of  the  economy  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  what  it  can  stand  in  the  way  of  a  tax  program. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  issue  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
inevitably  raises  the  question :  Can  Alaska  support  statehood  ?  Here- 
tofore, in  congressional  hearings  which  we  have  had  many  of,  we  have 
had  to  stand  on  the  fact  that  we  had  resources  that  offered  potential 
tax  revenues  that  could  be  taken  up  but  which  we  had  not  yet  levied 
upon  them.  And  now  in  the  past  year,  Alaska  has  put  its  tax  system 
and  its  finances  in  order  and  in  so  doing  it  has  anticipated  statehood. 
Today,  we  may  talk  in  terms  of  a  sound,  existing  tax  structure,  not 
something  that  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  future,  but  what  we  have 
already  done  in  the  past. 

The  1949  Alaska  Legislature  provided  Alaska  for  the  first  time  with 
a  balanced,  basic  tax  system  which  included  a  net  income  tax,  a  uni- 
form business  license  tax,  and  a  general  property  tax.  It  clearly  had 
its  eye  on  statehood  for,  in  addition  to  providing  for  a  realistic  tax 
system,  it  created  a  statehood  commission  to  work  on  the  transitional 
problems  that  would  attend  a  transfer  to  statehood.  That  is  the  state- 
hood committee  which  is  in  attendance  at  this  hearing,  and  of  which 
I  am  secretary.  And  it  also  created  a  Fisheries  Commission  that 
could  prepare  the  Territory  to  assume  the  control  with  statehood  of 
its  extensive  fisheries. 

Now,  in  the  past,  means  of  meeting  the  increased  costs  of  statehood 
have  been  discussed  at  length.  Today  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the 
problem  has  been  met. 

Alaska's  preparation  for  the  financial  obligations  of  statehood  is- 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  major  government  services  provided 
residents  of  other  States  are  available  to  Alaskans.  That  is  to  say  we 
have  the  social  security  program,  the  employment  security  program^ 
the  welfare  programs,  and  the  other  major  programs  that  have  been  a 
part  of  the  great  social  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in  this 
country  during  the  past  few  years.  Those  are  already  in  existence 
and  already  financed  by  Alaska  from  this  basic  tax  program  which 
we  are  now  discussing. 

Senator  Anderson.  When  was  that  put  into  effect,  in  1949  ? 
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Mrs.  Hermann.  The  bills  were  passed  at  the  session  of  1949.  One 
of  them  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  January  1,  1950.  The  others  went 
into  effect  at  varying  periods  throughout  the  year,  the  income-tax 
bill  immediately,  the  property-tax  bill  a  little  later. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  then  you  have  scheduled  revenues  re- 
ceived under  this  legislation  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  have  these  and  I  am  going  to  give  them  at  the 
conclusion  of  this.  I  would  like  to  make  this  general  statement  so 
that  I  will  prepare  you  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  the  regard 
to  the  actual  monetary  revenues. 

The  tax  structure  that  was  created  by  the  1949  session  of  the  legis- 
lature increased  the  taxes  from  5  to  10  millions  without  adding,  I 
may  add,  any  burdensome  or  any  onerous  taxes.  It  did  that  simply 
by  reaching  untaxed  categories  that  had  been  evading  taxes  or  tax- 
ation for  a  great  many  years  or  had  been  paying  a  negligible  amount 
of  taxes  on  investments  and  income  that  was  stupendously  large. 

Alaska  has  no  public  debt.  Not  all  of  the  new  tax  measures  are 
fully  operative  as  yet.  Not  all  have  been  stabilized  or  routinized 
to  the  point  of  full  endorsement  and  maximum  yield.  Of  the  three 
basic  measures,  only  the  income  tax  has  up  to  now  produced  a  full 
year's  return.  A  major  income  producer,  the  uniform  business  license 
tax  became  operative  only  on  January  1,  and  its  annual  yield  will 
not  be  known  until  February  of  1951. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mrs.  Hermann,  might  I  ask  right  there :  How  much 
did  the  income  yield  last  year  ?    Do  you  have  that  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  have  that  here  in  the  figures  that  I  will  submit 
later,  Mr.  Ecton. 

Now  we  have  been  in  court  with  many  of  these  measures  because 
the  people  who  pay  taxes  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes  and  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  tax  bill  passed,  you  know  how  it  is ;  they  go  into  court  and 
try  to  test  its  validity.  We  have  won  out  on  every  one  of  them,  but 
one  which  is  still  not  decided.  That  is  the  property  tax,  and  with 
a  minor  variation  in  regard  to  one  portion  of  one  of  the  taxes. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  a  year's  litigation  and  the  nor- 
mal administrative  delay  incident  to  inaugurating  a  new  tax  system, 
appraising  property  and  getting  everything — well,  we  have  in  the 
last  12  months  collected  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  taxes  and 
that  is  almost  three  million  dollars  more  than  in  any  other  12  months' 
period  of  our  existence.  And  again'- let  me  say  that  this  does  not 
indicate  an  onerous  burdensome  tax  load  for  Alaska.  It  simply 
means  that  the  taxes  are  now  shared  by  all  Alaskans  and  all  enter- 
prises in  Alaska  and  with  this  basic  tax  program  which  has  brought 
in  this  great  excess  of  revenue,  we  are  still  one  of  the  lightest-taxed 
political  units  in  the  country.  We  have  room  for  more  taxes  if  we 
need  them.  But  we  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  need  any  particular 
amount  of  taxes  under  this.  We  have  no  public  debt.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  incur  one;  and  we  have  no  outstanding  obligations  at  the 
present  time,  though  some  of  the  appropriations  have  been  frozen 
pending  the  receipt  of  further  money.  And  the  income  for  this  year 
is  going  to  more  than  meet  the  appropriations  and  leave  a  balance 
of  approximately  $1,750,000  in  our  tax  fund. 

Senator  Butler.  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  spoke  of  some  of  the  funds 
being  frozen.  Can  you  elaborate  a  little  on  that?  I  just  do  not 
understand  the  situation. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Did  you  withhold  the  appropriation  or  the  final 
spending  of  appropriation  until  the  tax  revenues  were  available  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  call  it  frozen  because  we  are  in  a  cold  country 
and  we  like  to  use  terms  synonymous  with  our  surroundings. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  live  in  a  hot  State  and  we  call  it  frozen,  too, 
when  we  do  that.' 

Mrs.  Hermann.  It  is  simply  that  the  money  in  the  treasury  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  appropriations  as  they  were  made  and  the  board 
of  administration  which  has  been  given  that  power  by  the  legislature 
was  permitted  to  review  the  appropriation  and  withhold  until  the 
treasury  was  in  a  sounder  state  some  of  those  that  could  be  withheld 
without  serious  impairment  to  the  operations  of  the  Territory, 

Senator  Butler.  Then  it  is  the  appropriation  bills  that  were  frozen. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  It  is  the  funds  that  were  frozen,  that  covered  the 
appropriation  bill,  that  were  not  expended. 

Senator  Butler.  If  you  had  funds  to  cover  the  appropriations,  why 
were  they  not  spent  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Well,  that  is,  of  course,  a  technicality.  Senator 
Butler.  There  were  other  obligations  that  we  thought  or  the  board 
■of  administration  thought  had  priority  over  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  other  words,  your  board  of  administration 
had  ability  to  be  selective. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right- 
Senator  Anderson.  They  decided  there  were  certain  essential  func- 
tions that  had  to  be  paid  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  were  certain  other  expenditures  that 
might  be  postponed ;  and,  pending  the  procurement  of  additional  tax 
revenue,  they  avoided  the  expenditure  that  would  have  been  met  by 
that  receipt  of  money. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  exactly  right.  Senator  Anderson. 

Now,  they  had  that  authority  given  to  them  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  legislature  likewise  withheld  authority  to  freeze  such  things  as 
salaries  and  operating  expenses  for  some  of  the  more  essential  agencies. 

Senator  Lehman.  Has  the  board  the  authority  to  cut  down  the  ap- 
propriations if  there  is  not  sufficient  funds  on  hand  or  in  sight,  or  is 
it  simply  a  postponement  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  It  is  simply  a  postponement.  They  have  not  the 
authority  to  change  any  legislative  enactment  in  regard  to  funds  any 
more  than  they  have  the  authority  to  change  a  legislative  enactment 
with  respect  to  anything  else. 

Senator  Lehman.  What  happens  in  the  event  that  there  is  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  year?  You  have  no  public  debt  now,  I  understood 
you  to  say ;  you  are  not  permitted  to  have  one. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Well,  we  have  had  to  leave  that  pretty  much  to  the 
management  of  a  treasurer  and  a  board  of  administration  generally. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  see. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  And  we  have  from  time  to  time  withheld  warrants 
until  the  cash  was  in  balance  to  pay  them ;  and,  while  those  were  for 
a  current  and  existing  obligation  and  w^ere  perfectly  good,  they  were 
not  paid  on  the  date  due ;  and  I  presume  you  probably  technically  call 
them  a  debt;  but  what  I  mean  when  I  say  w^e  have  no  public  debt 
is  that  we  have  no  bonded  indebtedness ;  and  last  year  the  banks  came 
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to  our  rescue  and  advanced  approximately  $500,000  without  interest 
to  tide  us  over  until  this  litigation  was  over  and  the  funds  began  to 
come  in  again.  That  has  all  been  paid  back,  and  the  funds  that  were 
frozen  are  gradually  being  unfrozen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  income  to  meet  all  the  appropria- 
tions that  were  made  by  the  legislature  and  levy  a  substantial  balance 
as  well. 

Now,  I  have  some  figures  that  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  in  just 
a  few  minutes  on  that.  We  realize  perfectly  well  that  we  are  going 
to  have  additional  expenses  when  we  achieve  statehood.  We  recog- 
nize that  we  will  have  the  administration  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  also 
that  we  will  have  some  revenue  in  fish  and  wildlife.  We  recognize  that 
the  revenues  will  almost,  if  not  entirely,  balance  the  expenditures  that 
will  be  necessary  by  the  administration  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

We  have  also  a  recognition  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  money 
for  highways,  but  I  have  listed  that  in  here  as  an  additional  expense 
of  statehood,  but  actually  it  is  not  an  additional  expense  of  statehood. 
It  is  the  additional  cost  of  having  roads  as  against  not  having  roads, 
and  if  we  did  not  get  statehood  we  would  still  have  road  maintenance 
and  our  road-construction  work  to  do  if  we  expected  to  develop  our 
country  and  get  into  the  places  where  our  resources  are  to  be  made 
available  to  the  world. 

All  of  you  gentlemen  will  realize,  I  know,  the  necessity  of  any  po- 
litical unit,  any  place,  having  transportation  facilities ;  and  with  us 
it  is  a  matter  of  roads  and  airlines  rather  than  other  means  of  trans- 
portation ;  and  we  would  have  to  spend  that,  as  I  say,  even  if  we  re- 
mained a  Territory,  though  we  have  charged  it,  to  be  perfectly  honest 
and  show  that  we  do  realize  what  our  obligations  are  there.  We  have 
charged  it  as  an  additional  operating  expense  to  statehood. 

I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  when  we 
achieve  statehood  status  we  shall  have  matching  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  will  enable  us  to  build  more  roads  on  the  same 
appropriation  we  would  have  built  fewer  roads  if  we  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  our  own  Territorial  revenues  to  do  it  with. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  would  your  percentage  be,  if  you  recall? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  an  answer  that  you  will 
be  able  to  get  from  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Senator  Anderson.  Based  on  the  amount  of  public  land  and  the  per- 
centage of  public  land,  it  would  be  very  high.  And  it  is  based  on  area 
and  all  the  other  factors.  It  seems  to  me  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
can  at  this  time  make  an  accurate  statement  or  estimate. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  have  a  lot  of  figures  we  are  going  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  little  later.  However,  as  I  say,  while  strictly  not  a 
charge  against  statehood,  it  is  a  charge  that  we  have  carried  against 
statehood;  but  we  balance  against  that,  too,  the  fact  that  we  are  al- 
ready spending  in  excess  of  $800,000  for  roads ;  and  that  will  add  a 
considerable  amount  to  what  our  estimate  is. 

Senator  Lehman.  Is  that  $800,000  paid  out  of  your  own  budget? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Out  of  our  own  fund.  That  was  in  the  appropria- 
tion that  was  made  by  the  legislature,  and  it  comes  from  the  gasoline- 
tax  and  fuel-oil  tax  that  is  a  part  of  our  tax  system.  It  is  covered. 
It  is  earmarked  for  road  construction  and  harbor  and  dock  mainte- 
nance and  things  of  that  sort. 
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We  recognize  also  that  we  will  have  to  assume  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  insane  persons  from  Alaska  who  are  now  being  committed  to 
Morningside  Sanitorium  near  or  in  Portland;  and  we  have  allowed 
a  specific  sum  for  that  which  we  feel  is  quite  adequate;  and  we  do 
think  this,  however;  there  are  328  patients  in  Morningside  Hospital 
at  the  present  time  being  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Some  of  them  have  been  there  as  much  as  30  years,  and 
some  of  them  even  40  years.  Recently,  we  had  a  person  discharged 
by  death  who  had  been  there  since  1913.  We  do  not  feel  or  think 
that  it  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pick  up 
this  entire  348  patients  and  transfer  them  over  to  Alaska  for  us  to 
take  care  of.  We  do  recognize,  however,  that  we  will  have  to  take 
care  of  them  in  the  future  and  that  we  will  have  to  have  an  asylum 
or  institution  of  some  sort  adequately  staffed  with  alienists  and  psy- 
chiatrists to  take  care  of  them,  and  we  have  made  allowance  for  that. 

Senator  AisTDERSOisr.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  would  recog- 
nize the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  the  load 
here  for  you  ?  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  Do  you  not  think  that 
would  be  something  that  is  desirable  in  the  bill  ?  Certainly,  the  inci- 
dence of  insanity  that  happens  before  you.  become  a  State  is  not  a 
proper  charge  against  a  subsequent  administration. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  are  confident  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  recognize  that  and  take  appropriate  action. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  not  a  question  of  confidence;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  have  a  provision  in  the  law. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  It  might  be  a  very  desirable  thing.  I  have  no  desire 
to  quarrel  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  if  it  can  be  improved  by  such 
an  inclusion  I,  of  course,  would  not  object  to  it. 

Now,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  revenue  that  will  accrue  to  u? 
from  the  sale  of  the  fur  seals.  At  the  time  that  the  compilation  was 
made — and  I  have  prepared  this  statement  for  the  committee — we 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  entire  revenues  from  the  seal  fish- 
eries would  accrue  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  after  the  net  revenues, 
I  mean,  after  the  expenses  are  paid,  but  it  seems  that  we  were  a  little 
optimistic  in  that  respect  and  that  perhaps  we  will  only  receive  half 
of  them. 

We  have  other  materials  here  that  we  might  use  a  little  later,  but 
I  want  to  get  on  to  this  compilation  that  I  have,  so  I  will  let  that  go 
for  the  present.  I  do  want  to  say  in  that  connection,  however,  that  I 
understand  that  the  opposition  of  the  opponents  of  statehood  have  also 
compiled  extensive  charts  and  graphs  and  everything  else  that  goes 
to  show  that  the  cost  of  statehood  is  going  to  run  up  into  the  many 
millions  of  dollars.  And  I  also  understand  that  the  statement  has  been 
received  or  is  on  its  way  or  something  that  places  that  estimate  as  high 
as  $16,000,000  per  year,  which  is  completely  fantastic  and  contemplates 
a  lot  of  expenses  that  we  do  not  anticipate  we  will  ever  have  to  meet. 

I  might  mention  those  to  indicate  to  you  what  we  do  not  expect  to 
have  to  meet  under  statehood.  For  instance,  we  do  not  expect  that 
all  the  services  now  performed  by  the  Alaska  Native  Service  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  State. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  will  be  done  with  it  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  The  same  that  is  done  in  the  States,  or  there  is  still 
a  large  measure  of  money  spent  in  the  States  on  services  to  native 
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peoples ;  and,  while  we  expect  to  keep  our  native  people  in.  the  status 
of  first-class  citizens  instead  of  second  class  as  they  are  in  some  places, 
there  are  still  certain  services  that  are  given  to  them  by  the  Federal 
■Government. 

It  might  withdraw  from  them  itself,  true,  but  I  think  it  is  a  far- 
fetched conclusion  that  they  will.  They  never  have  in  any  other 
State — completely,  I  mean.    So  we  have  not  carried  anything  for  that. 

We  have  not  carried  anything  for  county  government  because  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  need  county  government  in  Alaska.  We  con- 
sider— all  students  of  government,  I  think,  at  this  time  agree  that 
the  county  government  is  obsolete  and  a  duplici.tion  of  city  and  State 
government  as  kind  of  a  quaint  old  antique.  You  cannot  get  away 
from  it  in  the  States  because  you  have  too  many  political  implications 
involved,  but  we  have  never  had  it  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  my  expectation 
that  our  constitutional  convention  will  go  on  figuring  that  we  do  not 
need  it  and  that  we  consequently  will  not  have  that  extra  expense 
superimposed  upon  the  operations  of  the  country  and  upon  the  tax- 
payers for  funds  to  keep  it  going. 

Senator  Butler.  What  units  of  government  do  you  anticipate  you 
will  have  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Well,  Senator  Butler,  the  county  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely impractical  unit  of  government  up  there. 

Senator  Butler.  You  go  from  the  city  unit  to  the  State  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  From  the  city  unit  to  the  State  with  probably  some 
transition  offices  in  between  that  would  take  care  of  land  management 
and  recordings.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  State  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  kind  for  that  matter,  but  I  do  think  that  the  need 
for  county  government  in  Alaska  will  not  be  shown  and  I  would 
imagine  or  conclude  that  whenever  we  have  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion that  matter  would  be  taken  care  of  by  it. 

Senator  McFarland.  Some  people  would  probably  say  that  the 
need  for  State  governments  has  passed  and  that  we  could  just  have 
a  Federal  Government. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  growing  school  of 
thought  in  that  connection,  but  we  Eepublicans  do  not  share  in  it, 
Senator.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  McFarland.  The  same  argument  would  apply,  would  it 
not? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  do  not  believe  so,  because  there  is  unquestionably  a 
duplication  there  of  offices.  For  instance,  every  county  has  to  have 
a  lot  of  road-building  equipment,  and  you  could  have  a  set-up  where 
live  or  six  counties  could  use  the  same.  Every  county  might  have  to 
have  a  poor  hospital  because  it  could  not  afford  a  good  one,  but  with 
transportation  what  it  is  in  this  modern  day  you  would  get  one  good 
hospital  that  would  serve  five  counties  and  serve  it  the  same  way.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  probably  best  to  retain  the  matter  of  districts 
as  we  have  done  effectively,  more  or  less  effectively,  in  Alaska  for  a 
good  many  years. 

Senator  Butler.  You  would  have,  then,  you  call  them  districts. 
You  would  have  fewer  counties,  but  you  call  them  districts. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  four  or  three 
or  how  many.  I  think  that  is  entirely  a  matter  that  the  constitutional 
convention  would  have  to  work  out  on  the  basis  of  studies  that  it  made 
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and  worked  on.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  I  would  have  any  ideas 
on  it. 

Senator  Butler.  Being  a  Republican,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  a  be- 
liever in  the  theory  that,  the  closer  you  keep  the  government  to  the 
people,  the  better  your  government. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes ;  I  believe  in  that.  I  have  always  opposed  the- 
transfer  of  school-board  activity  to  State  officers  and  all  of  those  things, 
I  think  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  we  can  have  the  old 
town-meeting  government  such  as  our  country  was  based  upon  in  its 
beginning,  but  I  think  we  should  strive  to  keep  as  close  to  that  ideology 
of  government  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  because,  the  more  interest 
the  people  have  in  the  government,  the  more,  the  better  government  we 
are  going  to  have.  It  is  an  axiomatic  thing  that  bad  public  officials 
are  elected  by  good  people  who  do  not  vote,  and  that  would  be  true 
in  matters  pertaining  to  government  generally. 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  return  to  this  fur  situation  that  you  men- 
tioned where  you  said  that  you  now  understood  that  about  half  the 
revenue  would  come  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Can  you  direct  me  to 
the  section  of  the  bill  in  which  that  is  covered. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  do  not  think  it  is  covered. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  the  bill  silent  on  that  question  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  The  bills  says,  'take  all  revenues." 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  bill  contemplated,  if  1  may  speak  on  this 

Senator  Anderson.  Tell  me  where  so  I  can  follow  it  along. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  bill  contemplated  transfer  of  the  whole  Pribilof 
establishment,  together  with  all  the  other  fisheries,  to  the  new  State. 
Subsequently  the  matter  of  international  treaty  obligations,  to  which 
Secretary  Chapman  has  referred  yesterday,  was  raised;  and  I  think 
that  the  Interior  Department  will  present  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee providing  for  retention  of  Federal  control  of  that  seal  herd 
on  account  of  the  international  situation.  But,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  seal  herd  does  come  to  Pribilof  Island  every  summer 
the  seals  are  taken  there,  that  it  is  Alaska  soil,  a  primary  Alaska 
resource,  we  will  offer  this  amendment  to  give  the  State  one-half 
of  the  net  proceeds.  That  is  what  Secretary  Chapman  referred  to 
yesterday.  The  intent  is  that  the  administrative  cost  shall  be  borne- 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Anderson.  Who  will  get  the  other  half  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Federal  Government.  We  would  prefer  tO' 
have  it  all,  of  course. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  expressed  so  there  will  not  be  any  argument  in  the  future 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  That  will  be  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  by 
the  Interior  Department.  We  thought  that  we  would  take  that  up 
when  the  Interior  Department  suggested  that  amendment  and  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  committee  at  that  time. 

Senator  Lehman.  Mrs.  Hermann,  you  spoke  about  $18,000,000 
raised  by  taxes;  that  is  a  prospective  sum,  I  understand.  But  is 
that  all  for  Territorial  purposes  or  does  that  include  local  taxation? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  all  for  Territorial  purposes. 

Senator  Lehman.  You  have  local  taxation  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  have  local  taxation;  the  municipalities  tax 
property.    Of  course,  it  is  the  main  source  of  income  together  with 
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liquor  licenses  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  just  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  too,  they  had  a  bill  passed  that  gave  the  municipality 
the  right  to  levy  a  sales  tax  if  60  percent  of  the  community  involved 
voted  that  they  were  willing  to  assume  that  tax  burden  and  several  of 
•our  municipalities  have  levied  sales  taxes  since  that  time  and  are 
using  that  as  a  source  of  income  for  needed  improvements  such  as 
sewers  and  sidewalks  and  sometimes  community  centers  and  things 
of  that  sort  that  they  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  their  tax  revenue 
from  the  property  tax.  So  the  municipal  tax  program  is  not  included 
in  what  we  expect  to  have  for  Territorial  use.  We  have  a  property  tax 
now  on  the  basis  of  20  mills  on  the  dollar  and  our  property  tax  that 
was  levied  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  is  10  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar and  that  covers  the  property  particularly  that  lies  outside  of 
incorporated  towns.  That  is  a  case  where  not  having  county  govern- 
ment we  would  have  no  way  of  reaching  property  that  lay  out  of 
incorporated  towns  and  school  districts.  So,  in  order  to  do  that  we 
had  to  levy  a  Territorial  property  tax  to  reach  that  property.  That 
property  is  worth  a  stupendous  amount  of  money.  The  canned-salmon 
industry's  property  holdings  in  Alaska  are  approximately  $80,000,000 
lying  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  The  mining  property  of  the 
great  mining  operations  in  the  Territory  runs  into  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars,  all  of  which  is  untouched  by  a  property  tax 
in  the  past  but  will  now  be  subject  to  a  tax  under  this  new  property- 
tax  law. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mining  is  worth  two  or  three  hundred  millions  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Mining  properties  lying  outside  incorporated 
towns. 

Senator  Anderson.  They  employ  2,000  people  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Oh,  I  think  they  employ — it  depends  on  where  they 
are  and  what  they  are  doing.     There  are  all  kinds  of  mines. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  the  testimony  here  was  that  there  were 
at  one  time  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  people  employed  in  mining 
and  now  it  has  dropped  down  to  two  thousand. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  of  course,  at  a  low  ebb 
because  of  the  price  of  gold.  The  property  is  still  there,  however. 
Senator  Anderson,  and  is  an  enormously  valuable  property  whether 
operative  at  the  present  time  or  not. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  Delegate  from  Alaska  has  just  been  with 
us  on  a  mining  taxation  bill  that  would  make  it  possible  for  those 
nonproducing  mines  to  be  assessed  at  what  they  were  acquired  from 
the  Federal  Government  for. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  would  not  quarrel  with  that  about  the  mining 
bills  because  I  do  not  know  a  thing  on  earth  about  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  interested  if  these  are  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  the  appraisal  based  on  the  study  by  Mr. 
Rettie  which  was  in  turn  based  upon  reports  of  production  and  in- 
surance and  the  various  factors  that  go  into  the  determination  of 
mining  property  value. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  was  the  name  of  that  person  who  made 
the  report  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Mr.  Rettie. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  his  report. 
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(Delegate  Bartlett  subsequently  furnislied  the  following  statement :) 

Mrs.  Hermann,  while  testifying  tlie  ottier  day  before  tlie  committee  on  H.  R. 
381,  suggested  tlie  value  of  mining  property  in  Alaska  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200,000,000  and  quoted  the  report  of  James  C.  Rettie  to  that  effect.  I  find 
on  page  79  of  Preliminary  Survey  of  Taxation  in  Alaska,  prepared  by  Mr.  Rettie 
for  the  use  of  the  Alaska  Planning  Council,  this  sentence :  "Informed  opinion, 
places  mine  valuations  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000,000."  You 
will  note  that  that  figure  was  not  reached  after  evaluation  but  simply  was  an^ 
informed  guess.     The  report  was  made  in  1938. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  It  is  a  study  that  has  been  printed  and  it  i& 
available. 

That  property  tax,  incidentally,  is  the  one  that  is  still  being  de- 
cided upon  by  the  courts  and  we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  determined  unconstitutional  but  if  by  some  hook  or 
crook  it  should  be,  we  would  still  think  that  since  the' principle  of  prop- 
erty taxation  is  so  well  established  in  this  country  that  whatever 
errors  it  possesses  at  the  present  time,  that  would  render  it  unconstitu- 
tional, can  certainly  be  corrected  at  subsequent  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture— we  hope  at  the  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Alaska. 

I  have  these  figures  now  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  if  you  would 
like  to  have  them.  The  current  annual  tax  collections  by  the  Terri- 
tory for  this  biennium,  we  estimate,  and  that  estimate  is  based 
on  sound  facts  and  figures,  it  is  not  just  plucked  out  of  the  air,  and  it 
has  no  window  dressing  in  it — it  comes  from  the  records  of  the  tax 
collector;  and  we  estimate  that  this  year  being  a  full  year  for  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  from  the  basic  tax  laws  and  the  other  tax 
measures  that  were  passed,  the  income  will  be  $10,020,200.  I  will  call 
that  $10,000,000  and  give  you  the  rest  for  the  present. 

We  estimate  also  that  we  will  get  from  Pribilof ,  net  receipts  in  the 
amount  of  $925,000.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  twice  that  amount 
were  the  net  receipts  for  1949,  according  to  figures  we  got  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  since  I  have  been  in  town. 

Senator  Butler.  Of  those  receipts,  half  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes ;  we  have  had  none  of  them  at  all. 

Senator  Btttler.  Under  the  amendment  that  is  proposed,  that  the 
Delegate  has  mentioned,  which  will  be  suggested  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  will  that  possibly  prevent  the  new  State  from  getting 
that  estimated  receipt  from  Pribilof  Island?  There  is  an  interna- 
tional question  involved  there  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  retain  its  control,  will  have  to  retain  control  and 
if  it  retains  control,  probably  it  will  retain  the  receipts  also,  will 
it  not? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  are  entirely  willing  to 
relinquish  half  of  them  and  retain  control  of  the  other  half.  How- 
ever, that  is  something  as  Senator  Anderson  has  suggested,  that  needs 
to  be  worked  out.  I  am  just  giving  you  the  figures  on  it  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

$1,850,000  were  the  net  receipts  from  the  Pribilof  sealskins  and 
byproducts  last  year,  1949.  I  might  say  that  the  herds  of  seals  have 
constantly  increased  as  they  get  better  care  and  more  attention  paid 
to  them  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
fur  pelts  for  the  past  4  years  that  might  indicate  that  there  would 
be  even  a  larger  amount  in  another  year  available.     But  we  have 
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taken  the  1949  figures  which  would  be  $925,000  if  we  get  one-half  of 
the  net  proceeds. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  these  furs  sold  under  bid?  I  understand 
they  are  shipped  to  one  place  in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  they  are  subject  to  bid  but  the  St.  Louis 
company  always  seems  to  get  them — the  Foulke  Fur  Co. 

Mr.  Warne.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  how  does  one  company  always  seem  to  get 
them? 

Mr.  Warne.  First,  they  cannot  bid  them  in ;  and  they  are  sold  at 
public  auction.     That  St.  Louis  company,  however,  does  tan  the  furs. 

Senator  Anderson.  On  a  competitive  basis  2 

Mr.  Warne.  On  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Now  we  expect  to  get  from  the  States  increased 
forest  receipts,  considering  that  the  Forest  Service  will  maintain  only 
their  present  activity — the  Forest  Service  will  maintain  their  present 
activities  in  operation — $17,500  and  we  have  made  what  is  more  or  less 
a  guess  as  to  what  will  accrue  from  lease,  stumpage,  and  sale  of  State 
lands  because  it  is  going  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  what  amount  of 
land  we  have  and  how  much  of  it  is  in  the  forest  reserve.  We  place 
that  at  $500,000.  That  is  an  item  I  will  explain  a  little  more  in  detail 
later. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  some  lands 
go  into  the  trust  funds  of  schools  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Wliat  do  you  have  in  the  way  of  revenue  that 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  current  revenue?  Do  you  wish  to  have 
that  figure  as  a  recurring  annual  revenue  outside  of  that  amount  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That,  of  course,  as  I  say,  is  a  flat  figure  that  we 
know,  that  we  have  no  way  of  computing.  It  will  depend  to  some 
extent. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  it  is  here  then.  You 
have  a  provision  here  for  the  sale  of  land. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson-  A  provision 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  includes  stumpage,  too.  Senator  Anderson, 
and  contemplates  the  operation  of — possible  operation  of  pulp  mills 
in  the  future.  It  is  not  all  from  the  sale  of  lands.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Davis  is  going  to  handle  the  matter  of  lands  a  little  later. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  will  furnish  us  with  the  detail  as  to  where 
you  get  this  $500,000  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes.  Now,  some  have  suggested  as  additional 
measure  to  produce  some  money,  an  increase  in  the  tobacco  tax  which 
would  bring  us  in  $300,000.  Our  reason  for  that  is  this :  the  last  legis- 
lature passed  a  3-cent  tax  per  pack  on  cigarettes  and  I  should  say  90 
percent  of  the  merchants  of  the  Territory  promptly  charged  5  cents 
and  put  the  rest  in  their  pockets  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
merchants  themselves  should  charge  it  and  put  it  in  their  pockets. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  you  get  $450,000  from  the  tax  as  it  was  ? 

Mrs-  Hermann.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  that  return  in  just  a  moment, 
how  much  we  received.  I  might  say  that  these  are  all  computed  on  the 
annual  basis,  all  of  these  figures.  We  appropriate  biemiially  and  we 
ha"*^*".  had  to  reduce  them  by  half  on  our  sheet. 
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Now,  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, inclusive  of  statehood,  last  year,  there  was  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  $18,404,250.08. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  that  for  2  years  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  for  the  2  years.  After  we  show  you  how  that 
has  been  spent  we  will  reduce  it  to  an  annual  basis.  Of  that  amount, 
approximately  $45,000  went  to  pay  deficiencies  occurring  from  the  pre- 
vious biennium  and  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  operating  expenses 
of  this  biennium. 

An  additional  $1,200,000  was  loaned  to  the  veterans'  fund,  revolving 
fund,  which  will  be  paid  back  to  us  from  the  proceeds  as  the  loans  are 
repaid.  Now  that  is  a  nonrecurring  item,  of  course,  and  it  is  put  in 
there  because  we  are  going  to  deduct  it  from  the  $18,000,000  because 
it  is  not  a  regular  item  of  expense  in  administering  the  Territory's 
business. 

Also,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $660,000  for  a  Territorial 
building  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  major  capital  improvement  in 
the  way  of  building  construction,  and  it  will  not  be  a  recurring  item. 
That  is,  it  is  not  part  of  our  year-to-year  housekeeping  expenses. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  year  to  year  ?  There  will  be  some  expense, 
will  there  not  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  have  provided  for  that  in  our  budget  here  that 
we  have  set  up  for  statehood.  Now,  if  Ave  eliminate  those  three  items 
we  had  for  the  biennium  $16,500,000  approximately ;  the  figures  are 
just  a  little  off  that,  which  makes  it  $8,250,000 ;  that  is  what  we  are 
spending  per  biennium. 

Senator  Anderson.  Per  year  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Per  year. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  up  above,  the  tax  bills  that  we  already  have 
are  bringing  in  $10,020,200.  So  that  we  have  ap^jroximately 
$1,750,000  balance  showing  in  that  period  that  we  can  apply  toward 
our  new  expenses  of  statehood ;  that  that  is  what  we  are  not  spending 
under  this  year's  collections. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  x^oint  out  to  you  also  that  last  year  was 
an  unusually  heavy  appropriation  year  because  we  had  to  take  care 
of  a  school-building  program  that  was  10  years  in  arrears,  and  during 
the  war  when  we  could  not  get  materials  and  we  could  not  get  labor 
and  we  could  not  get  anybody  to  build  schoolhouses,  or  repair  school- 
houses  for  us,  we  were  down  to  pretty  low  ebb  on  our  school  plants 
and  consequently  we  had  a  building  program  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  and  repair  and  construction  of 
new  schoolhouses  included  in  it.  And  we  also  had  a  major  item  of 
$300,000  for  university  buildings  that  were  in  the  same  state  of  dis- 
repair and  lack  that  we  had  there  developing  during  the  war.  It 
really  is  an  expenditure  that  should  have  been  made  over  the  years 
and  was  all  made  at  one  session  of  the  legislature.  And  then,  of 
course,  we  had  the  same  trouble  with  the  housing  programs  that  you 
people  have  had,  probably,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  our 
housing  equipment,  accommodations  were  at  low  ebb  and  we  had  to 
take  some  action  on  that.  That,  I  expect,  will  be  a  continuing  ex- 
pense, but  I  am  just  pointing  out  as  indication  to  you  that  of  this 
$18,000,000  which  was  appropriated  for  the  biennium,  there  were 
inordinately  high  costs  attached  which  we  do  not  feel  will  recur  every 
year  in  the  future. 
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Senator  Lehman.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  million  dollars  which  you 
say  had  to  be  spent  for  schools — do  you  have  school  districts  and  other 
districts  up  there  that  are  permitted  to  do  their  own  financing  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  No  ;  the  financing  is  all  done  territorially. 

Senator  Lehman.  Even  in  the  cities  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  The  cities  build  their  own  schoolhouses  but  we 
give  them 

Senator  Lehman.  Out  of  their  own  finances? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes. 

Senator  Lehman.  Where  was  this  million  dollars  used  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  rural  construction,  unincorporated  school 
districts,  and  that  may  seem  kind  of  high,  Senator  Lehman,  but  build- 
ing is  excessively  high  in  these  isolated  areas  because  we  have  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  transportation  and  labor,  getting  them  in  there  and 
setting  them  up. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  did  not  want  to  be  critical  at  all  about  the 
amount  that  was  being  spent.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  little  bit  more 
information  with  regard  to  your  setup  for  political  units  because  you 
said  that  you  have  no  counties. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Lehman.  You  do  not  intend  to  have  any  counties  and  I 
am  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  political  units  you  do 
have,  whether  you  have  school  districts,  you  have  drainage  dis- 
tricts  

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  have  some  public  utility  districts  and  we  have 
school  districts.  And  in  late  years,  in  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  incorporate  school  districts  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  there  had  been  previously.  And  sometimes  larger  towns  take 
in  adjacent  areas  by  incorporating  them  as  a  part  of  the  whole  school 
district  in  order  that  they  may  handle  pupils  that  are  coming  in  from 
these  sections,  adjacent  to  the  town  which  were  crowding  the  schools 
and  yet  they  were  not  paying  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
So  they  have  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  incorporating  to  a  much 
larger  extent  to  bring  in  these  areas  than  they  have  ever  done  before. 

Senator  Lehman.  Obviously,  if  you  have  school  districts  you  must 
have  some  kind  of  a  school  tax.  Is  that  school  tax  levied  and  ad- 
ministered territorially,  or  at  the  districts  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  At  the  town  level  for  municipal  schools,  terri- 
torially for  rural  schools.  And  there  are  funds  provided  for  the  Ter- 
ritory for  certain  purposes  to  assist  them  within  the  towns;  but  the 
building,  the  construction  work,  is  all  the  job  of  the  school  district 
itself.  The  Territory  provides  part  of  the  salaries  for  teachers,  for 
instance,  and  the  supplies  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  they  give  them  a 
refund  on  certain  things  that  will  help  them  in  that  way.  We  have 
no  such  setup  as  you  would  possibly  ever  run  into  in  the  State  of  New 
York  Senator  Lehman,  I  am  sure,  but  we  would  like  to  have  you  come 
up  sometime  and  show  it  to  you  so  that  you  can  see  how  really  different 
it  is. 

Senator  Lehman.  We  have,  of  course,  far  too  many  districts  in  New 
York  State.  I  hesitate  to  give  the  number  because  it  runs  into  many 
thousands,  and  I  can  see  that  you  might  get  along  without  counties 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  political  unit, 
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whether  it  be  a  district  or  a  territorially  divided  district  or  a  more 
locally  divided  district ;  I  do  not  loiow.  But  you  certainly — I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  run  the  whole  country. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  could  not  run  it  from  the  Juneau  office  or  the 
capital  office,  whether  in  Juneau  or  Anchorage,  or  any  of  the  other 
places  that  would  like  to  have  a  capital.  I  want  to  give  you  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  additional  expenses  that  we  will  have  to  make. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  them  by  categories?  Will  you 
state  what  it  is  for  the  judiciary  ?    How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  have  listed  one  by  one.  The  administration  of 
fish  and  wildlife  we  expect  to  be  around  $1,000,000  per  year.  That, 
as  I  pointed  out 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  know  what  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  spending  on  that? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  based  on  the  Federal  Government  figures 
with  deductions  from  the  research  and  things  that  they  carry  on  in  all 
of  the  States,  migratory  wild  fowl  control,  and  I  have  that  other  over 
here,  too. 

We  expect  to  have  State  courts  and  that  includes  the  entire  judicial 
setup,  exclusive  of  the  Federal  court  and  at  approximately  $600,000 
a  year.  That  is  everything  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  except  the  Federal  courts.  That  is  for  the  marshal's  office  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  We  achieved  that  figure  by  taking  the  statement 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  spending  on  courts  which  I  believe 
was  $1,100,000  and  deducting  from  that  sufficient  to  allow  for  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  court  which  will  be  maintained,  as  you 
heard  Judge  Dimond  say  yesterday,  and  we  estimate  that  at  least 
one-third  and  possibly  more  of  the  business  that  normally  goes  through 
the  courts  in  the  Alaska  Territory  will  go  through  the  Federal  courts 
and  in  that  case  our  own  district  courts  will  not  be  as  expensively 
operated  as  the  present  Federal  system  is. 

The  care  of  the  insane,  we  have  set  at  $200,000.  I  think  the  figures 
in  what  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  is  slightly  more  than  that ; 
but  that  of  course  includes  these  238  patients  who  are  presently  hos- 
pitalized at  Morningside  as  well  as  elsewhere  and  we  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  feel  the  obligation  toward 

Senator  Anderson.  What  is  its  expenditure,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Approximately  $600,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  $500,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  in  a  period  of  years,  that  would  natur- 
ally 

Mrs.  Hermann.  It  would  build  up.  But  so  will  our  resources, 
Senator  Anderson,  we  hope. 

Senator  Butler.  Does  your  $200,000  include  any  provision  for 
building  or  institutions  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Not  yet,  but  we  have  a  provision  for  building  later. 

For  the  State  legislature,  we  have  carried  the  figures  that  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  several  years,  $37,500  per  annum. 

Senator  Anderson.  To  take  care  of  everything  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  all  the  Federal  Government  pays,  the  rest 
of  it  we  have  already  been  taking  care  of.  The  $75,000  that  you  had 
per  biennium  is  what  the  Federal  Government  has  allocated  to  us. 
That  is  $37,500  per  year.     The  rest  of  the  expense  that  has  accrued 
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has  been  paid  by  the  Territory  anyway  and  is  not  an  additional  cost 
on  statehood. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  additional  expense  for  the  oflfice  of  the 
governor  and  the  secretary  of  state;  and  that  also  represents  what 
those  things  were  taken  from,  the  Federal  estimate. 

We  have  set  aside  $355,000  for  a  State  building  program  and  I  per- 
haps had  better  explain  that,  how  we  arrived  at  that  figure. 

When  the  Territory  becomes  a  State,  it  will,  of  course,  have  the 
right  to  bond  itself  and  we  have  set  aside  a  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  State 
buildings  and  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  we  figure  that 
that  would  be  retired  over  the  year's  principal  and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  $355,000  per  year.  And  that  of  course  is  based  upon  the 
very  sound  principle  of  public  buildings  being  a  charge  on  not  only 
the  people  that  build  them  but  on  the  people  that  use  them  for  the 
years — ^through  the  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  long  an  amortization  period  do  you  allow  ? 

Mrs.  Herman.  I  think  we  provide  20  years  to  amortize  the  total 
cost. 

Senator  Butler.  You  speak  of  when  you  become  a  State,  having 
an  arrangement  for  bonded  indebtedness.  I  presume  you  know,  Mrs. 
Hermann,  that  the  most  progressive  States  have  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions prohibiting  any  bonded  indebtedness. 

Senator  Anderson.  By  that  he  means  Nebraska. 

Senator  Butler.  Nebraska  is  one  of  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  can  always  tell  if  they  start  saying,  "more 
progressive  States."  That  is  your  own  State.  You  will  hit  some- 
thing I  can  talk  about,  surely. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  do  not  want  to  be  any  more  progressive  than 
the  great  State  of  Nebraska  has  been.  It  is  the  only  State  with  a 
unicameral  legislature,  I  understand. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  has  a  unicameral  legislature  and  it  has  done 
a  good  job  with  State  government. 

-    Mrs.  Hermann.  If  we  do  as  well,  we  will  feel  very  proud  of  our- 
selves. 

I  have  added  to  that  the  cost  of  $2,000,000  for  the  cost  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  based  upon  the  condition  in  regard  to  roads 
up  there  at  the  present  time  and  the  fact  that  road  construction  will 
probably  throughout  the  cold  war  at  least  remain  partly  a  problem 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  that  they  will  look  upon  that  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  national  defense. 

However,  we  are  not  trying  to  push  off  on  the  Federal  Government 
any  obligations  that  properly  belong  to  us.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  go  into  the  State  government  on  the  same  basis  that  other  States 
have  gone  into  it  and  we  are  not  asking  special  privileges  because 
we  are  Alaskans  or  because  we  are  on  the  last  frontier  or  because 
Siberia  is  only  44  miles  away  from  us.  It  is  not  for  ourselves  that 
we  think  the  Federal  Government  must  fortify  Alaska  but  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  it  is  not  a  special  privilege  to  us  in  any  sense 
that  we  seek  in  coming  here  before  you  and  asking  you  to  give  us 
statehood.  We  do  not  want  any  more  land  than  the  other  States 
had  when  they  achieved  statehood,  such  as  Utah  and  some  of  the 
other  Western  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  you  gentlemen  who 
come  from  the  West  would  have  liked  to  have  had  more  land  than 
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you  got  when  you  became  States.  But  you  did  not  get  it  and  probably 
the  reason  was  based  upon  very  sound  policy,  public  policy,  and  you 
got  along,  and  we  are  in  a  position  in  Alaska  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing.  If  we  cannot  buy  steak,  we  will  eat  beans.  We  will  fit  the 
pattern  to  the  clotji.  If  we  cannot  make  the  kind  of  a  dress  we  want, 
we  will  make  one  that  will  cover  us  anyway,  and  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pull  in  our  belts  and  do  without  some  things  for  the  purpose 
of  statehood.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  taxes  to  have  state- 
hood because  we  know  that  it  buys  civilization.  We  can  quote  Justice 
Holmes  on  that  score :  "With  taxes,  one  buys  civilization — ^by  no  means 
a  bad  bargain." 

We  are  willing  to  pay  taxes.  We  people  who  are  investing  our  lives 
in  Alaska  are  willing  to  meet  the  cost  of  statehood,  and  we  are  willing 
to  go  all-out  to  meet  it,  and  I  would  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that 
I  think  I  am  a  fairly  representative  citizen  of  Alaska.  I  belong  to 
the  great  middle  class.  I  am  not  rich  and  I  am  not  poor.  I  have 
property  that  brings  me  an  income.  I  have  a  law  business  that  brings 
me  an  income  and  I  have  a  little  income  from  other  sources  and  my 
total  increase  in  taxes  that  I  had»to  pay  the  Territory  last  year  as  a 
result  of  this  basic  tax  program  that  went  into  effect  was  $60  a  year, 
and  if  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  $60  a  year  to  see  my  Territory  go  ahead, 
and  help  it  establish  the  things  that  it  should  have,  then  I  had  better 
go  to  Timbuctoo  and  sit  on  an  island  some  place,  if  it  is  an  island. 
Previously  I  paid  the  Territory  only  $10  per  year. 

I  think  my  position  is  the  position  of  the  average  person  who  is 
financially  situated  as  I  am.  We  are  not  averse  to  paying  these  taxes. 
The  opposition  to  these  taxes  comes  from  the  people  who  have  per- 
sistently and  continually  gouged  us  over  the  years. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  another  thing.  We  are  not  averse  to  cap- 
italism, but  there  is  an  enlightened  capitalism  and  there  is  cutthroat 
capitalism,  and  it  is  the  cutthroat  capitalism  that  has  specialized  in 
Alaska.  We  just  want  them  to  give  us  what  they  should  give  us  out 
of  what  they  are  taking  away  from  us,  and  that  is  all.  Their  tax 
burden  is  not  onerous  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  here  now  or 
what  may  have  been  said  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  past.  The  tax 
structure  in  Alaska  is  particularly  light  at  this  time.  It  is  true  that  it 
has  been  greatly  increased  but  over  the  years  it  has  not  reached  any- 
thing like  the  proportions  that  it  should  have  reached. 

I  can  recall  that  in  1947  the  salmon  corporations  in  Bristol  Bay 
took  out  $12,000,000  in  net  profits.  That  is  after  all  expenses  are  paid 
and  we  got  $84,000  in  taxes  on  that. 

It  is  not  any  wonder  that  when  the  time  came  when  we  could  find 
the  means  of  establishing  a  basic  program  that  their  taxes  increased. 
But  they  have  not  increased  in  any  greater  proportion  on  them  than 
they  have  on  the  rest  of  us  and  I  think  that  we  should  always  remember 
that.  We  figure  that  we  can  operate  statehood  on  additional  expendi- 
tures of  $4,242,000  over  what  we  spent  last  year. 

It  may  be  that  that  is  an  optimistic  estimate.  But  to  put  it  other- 
wise would  be  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  we  are  going  ahead  under 
statehood.  We  expect  to  progress  under  statehood.  We  expect  a 
constantly  increasing  tax  revenue  as  our  Territory  has  developed  and 
our  resources  are  utilized  and  we  think  that  our  progress  will  keep 
pace  with  our  increased  development  and  our  increased  resources,  so 
that  we  will  be  in  balance  on  our  income. 
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We  are  still  very  lightly  taxed.  There  are  still  categories  that  can 
be  taxed  in  Alaska  that  are  now  either  lightly  taxed  or  not  taxed  at  all. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  when  the  constitutional  convention  meets  to 
draft  the  constitution  of  Alaska,  it  will  operate  somewhat  as  a  little 
Hoover  Commission  and  cut  down  some  of  the  expenses  that  may  not 
be  necessary,  too.  As  I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pull  in  our  belts  and  go  easy  if  it  is  necessary  and  cut  down 
on  some  of  the  things  we  think  we  ought  to  have  if  it  is  necessary 
to  insure  our  having  statehood. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  before  I  quit  that  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied and  I  am  sure  the  balance  of  Alaska  is,  to  leave  that  H.  K.  331  as 
it  is,  with  such  minor  amendments  as  you  think  will  improve  it.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  and  I  do  not  think  Alaskans  want  the 
special  privileges  of  having  more  than  four  sections  of  land  because  I 
am  confident  that  that  is  all  the  rest  of  the  people  had  and  more  than 
some  of  you  had  when  you  achieved  statehood  and  we  are  going  to  go 
along  with  you.  We  want  statehood  not  for  ourselves  but  for  the  privi- 
lege of  going  along  with  the  rest  of  you  people  in  the  United  States 
on  an  equal  basis  and  pulling  our  share  of  the  load  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  might  point  out  right  there,  Mrs.  Hermann,  that 
the  rest  of  us — we  received  our  oil  and  our  oil  lands,  our  potential  oil 
lands  when  we  became  States,  but  as  I  understand  it,  all  the  oil-bear- 
ing lands  in  Alaska  are  reserved  to  the  Government ;  is  that  correct. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  that  is  probably  correct.  There  may  be 
some  small  oil  operations  that,  are  not.  However,  we  are  receiving 
some  benefits,  too,  that  you  did  not  have  and  that  is  control  of  our 
fisheries  and  if  you  did  have  them,  they  would  not  have  been  a  very 
important  asset  in  an  inland  State  and  we  are  receiving  the  Pribilof 
receipts.  We  are  receiving,  we  think,  as  much  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  most  of  the  other  States  received  when  they  came  into 
statehood  and  we  are  just  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  you  and 
we  want  to  show  you  that  we  have  the  resources,  we  have  the  resources 
that  a  lot  of  you  did  not  have.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  many  of  you 
had  up  there  to  draw  on. 

Senator  Ecton.  That  is  true. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  do  not  need  to  have  a  special  privilege  because 
we  have  so  many  resources  that  the  other  States  never  had ;  and  I  do 
not  understand  anything  in  this  program  to  change  that  law,  to  give 
us  4  sections  or  8  sections  or  10  sections  or  every  other  section,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  We  do  not  need  it.  We  have  other  resources  and 
we  can  get  along.  We  have  the  pioneer  spirit.  We  have  people. 
Somebody  asked  hera  yesterday  about  how  much  it  took  to  go  to 
Alaska  and  make  a  success.  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  in  this  crowd  that  came  with  us  to  Washington  there  are 
50  of  us  and  we  did  not  come  here  to  speak,  all  of  us ;  we  came  to  speak 
if  we  were  asked  to  and  if  it  was  thought  advisable.  We  came  here 
to  attest  our  interest  in  statehood  and  in  that  group  I  do  not  think; 
you  can  find  three  persons  that  have  not  come  up  here  without  a  thin 
dime  to  his  name  and  made  a  success  on  his  own  in  Alaska — I  keep 
thinking  I  am  at  home. 

Senator  EcTON.  You  are  right  at  home.     [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  want  to  tell  you  further  that  there  are  more  suc- 
cess stories  in  those  boys  and  their  wives  that  came  up  here  with 
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this  crowd  and  are  sitting  back  here  in  this  audience  today  than  you 
will  find  in  any  other  similar  section  of  the  country  anywhere,  I  think. 
It  is  an  amazing  story.  It  ought  to  be  written  up.  But  I  am  sure  you 
have  listened  to  me  as  long  as  you  want  to  and  I  am  going  to  conclude. 

Senator  Ecton.  May  I  ask  Mrs.  Hermann  to  give,  if  she  will  kindly 
repeat,  what  the  amount  received  last  year  from  the  income  tax 
in  Alaska  was — do  you  have  that  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes,  I  have  it  here  in  this.  It  is  one  of  the  pages 
that  I  did  not  open  up.  Here  it  is.  The  net  income  tax  will  produce 
$4,000,000  a  year  at  the  present  rate. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  did  it  produce  last  year  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  $1,500,000,  because  only  three-quarters  of  the  bien- 
nium  was  included  in  the  estimate,  the  fiscal  year,  that  is,  after  it 
was  passed.     We  had  not  received  all  the  collections. 

Senator  Anderson.  $1,500,000  for  three-quarters  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Then  we  get  $4,000,000  for  the  biennium ;  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  is  correct.  You  see,  all  of  our  books  are  kept  on  a  biennial 
basis  and  we  sometimes  slip  up  on  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  you  notice  that  your  estimate  of  income 
totaled  $11,672,700  with  this  $500,000  for  sales  of  State  lands  and  that 
you  said,  adding  $4,242,000  to  $8,250,000  brought  your  expenditures 
to  $12,492,000.  You  start  with  a  deficit  every  year,  running  three-' 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  you  are  referring 
to,  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  run  a  little  business  and  I  have  to  get  my 
receipts  as  large  as  my  expenditures. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  your  receipts,  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment, would  run  about  $11,760,000  a  year. 

Mrs,  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Expenditures,  $12,492,000, 

Mrs.  Hermann.  What  I  have  left  out  is  a  statement  that  we  would 
have  to  have  additional  taxation  for  that  amount  of  money.  That 
is  an  unpardonable  oversight. 

Senator  Anderson.  No,  it  is  not;  where  could  you  plan  to  get  it? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  pointed  out  that  we  would  increase  the  tobacco 
tax  and  bring  in  $300,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  included  in  your  figures. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  And  that  there  were  other '  categories. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  would  require  a  vote  of  the  people  before 
you  did  that,  would  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  ISTot  the  vote  of  the  people. 

Senator  Anderson.  Just  legislative  action  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Just  legislative  action. 

Then  I  also  pointed  out  to  you  that  there  are  other  categories  of 
taxes  that  can  be  levied  without  burdensome  taxation.  But  I  cannot 
say  what  the  legislature  would  do.  We  can  double  our  fuel  tax,  for 
instance,  and  almost  meet  the  deficit,  and  then  we  would  be  lower 
than  the  national  average  and  lower  than  all  but  three  or  four  States 
in  the  Union  on  fuel  tax.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  could 
meet  deficiencies.     I  am  not  advocating  any  of  them  because  that  is 
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a  job  for  t'he  legislature.  I  know  the  resources  are  tliere  and  that 
they  can  be  met. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  have  nothing  whatever  in  here  for 
what  we  call  county  government.  You  think  that  can  be  left  out 
entirely  and  nothing  take  its  place  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Nothing  that 

Senator  Anderson.  What  happens  outside  of  the  incorporated 
municipalities  between  that  and  the  State  organization  ?  Who  makes 
assessments  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes,  we  have  a  Territorial  appraiser  and  the  prop- 
erty tax  is  self -appraised  at  the  present  time  and  then  there  is  a  board 
of  equalization  which  handles  it  in  each  division. 

Senator  Anderson.  Generally  speaking,  the  cost  of  the  county  gov- 
ernment is  equal  to  and  sometimes  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  State 
government  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  perhaps  true.  Senator  Anderson,  but  you 
must  remember  we  have  the  set-up  for  some  of  these  agencies  now  and 
we  are  paying  for  them  out  of  the  funds  we  already  have.  It  is  not 
added  cost  to  the  State  government.  We  have  an  appraiser,  for  in- 
stance. We  have  these  boards  of  equalization.  Those  we  are  already 
paying  for  and  I  was  only  attempting  to  show  you  what  we  had  to  pay 
in  addition  to  what  we  are  now  paying  in  order  to  finance  State 
government  and  that  there  is  also,  I  think,  the  fact  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  and  that  is  that  government,  local  government  at  the 
State  level,  is  more  effective  government  than  Federal  Government. 
I  think  it  can  be  handled  more  cheaply.    Now,  we  do  not  know 

Senator  Anderson.  Maybe  more  cheaply,  but  you  have  in  here 
$2,000,000  for  maintenance  of  roads  and  construction  of  highways  in 
an  area  that  has  been  pointed  out  here  is  much  larger  than  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  But  you  have  not  considered  that  we  have  match- 
ing funds  to  go  with  that  and  not 

Senator  Anderson.  Not  on  maintenance  you  don't  have  matching 
funds  at  all. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Also  our  roads  are  at  the  present  time  in  pretty 
good  shape.    We  need  to  open  up  new  ones. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  would  not  open  up  many  new  roads  at 
$2,000,000  a  year.  You  are  including  maintenance.  That  would  not 
maintain  your  existing  roads,  would  it?  What  does  it  cost  you  now 
to  maintain  roads  in  the  Territory  ?    Does  anyone  have  that  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  about  $850,000  is  about  what  we  are  spend- 
ing.   What  the  Federal  Government  is  spending,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  is  the  Federal  Government  spending? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Senator  Anderson.  Does  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  it? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  can  submit  it  for  the  record.  (Figure  subsequently 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sundborg.) 

Senator  Anderson.  The  Department  has  the  figure;  it  must  have 
the  figure  on  what  the  Government  is  spending  on  maintenance  of 
roads  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Warne.  I  would  hate  to  give  you  the  wrong  one.  It  is  con- 
siderable, however.     I  believe  it  is  about  2  million  dollars. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  you  are  spending  $250,000  and  for  $2,000,- 
000  you  are  going  to  maintain  the  roads  and  build  new  ones  ? 
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Mrs.  Hermann.  With  matching  funds. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  do  not  get  matching  funds  for  maintenance. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  get  matching  funds  for  building  new  ones. 

Senator  Anderson.  Correct.  But  again  I  say  you  have  to  be  able 
to  balance  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  If  the  expenditures  are 
$2,850,000  for  maintenance,  and  your  budget  is  going  to  call  for  $2,000,- 
000  for  maintenance  and  construction,  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
matching  funds  are  for  construction,  does  it?  You.  are  never  going 
to  get  to  the  construction  stage. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  that  what  you  are  attempting  to  do  here. 
Senator  Anderson,  is  superimpose  this  entire  expense  on  us  right 
immediately,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  if  you  get 
statehood  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  contemplate  it  will  take  2  or  3  years  to  get  it 
even  if  you  give  us  favorable  consideration  or  favorable  action  in 
Congress  in  the  meantime. 

Senator  Anderson.  When  you  do  get  it,  you  expect  to  assume  the 
load,  do  you  not  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assumes  because  of  the  national  defense  angle  to  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  expect  roads  to  be  taken  care  of  as  national 
defense  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Not  permanently,  I  don't ;  but  I  think  that  is  very 
apt  to  be  done,  there  is  apt  to  be  considerable  done  to  them  during  this 
period  of  cold  war  we  are  now  engaged  on.  That  might  end  tomorrow 
and  become  a  shooting  war,  and  it  might  end  and  become  peace.  We 
are  bound,  to  some  extent,  to  have  to  project  these  things  and  figure 
them  out  from  past  experience.  I  would  hate  to  suggest  that  your 
addition  is  wrong  there.  Senator,  but  that  budget  was  completely 
balanced  when  I  gave  it  to  you.     [Laug'hter.] 

Senator  Anderson.  You  start  with  $10,020,200. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Let  me  find  my  papers. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  very  easy.  You  start  with  the  $10,020,200, 
and  you  add  $500,000  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  $300,000  from  tobacco 
and  $925,000.     Now,  that  is  only  $1,T25,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Then  add  $17,500  and  you  end  up  with  $11, 
762,700.     You  add  it  and  see  what  you  get. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  What  you  do  not  have  in  your  figures  that  I  have 
estimated  income  that  could  be  derived,  though  I  am  not  advocating 
it,  from  increase  in  fuel  tax.  It  is  $850,000,  fuel  tax.  If  we  double 
our  present  fuel  tax,  we  would  have  $850,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  have  it  balanced. 
You  have  not  said  anything  about  actually  putting  that  figure  in.  So 
we  have  '  850,000.     That  would  balance  it.     [Laughter.] 

Of  course,  by  that  same  theory  you  could  keep  adding  a  million 
here  and  5  million  there.  Does  this  strike  you  as  a  sensible  way  to 
balance  it  by  the  addition  of  a  fuel  tax  ?  What  is  your  present  fuel 
situation  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  We  have  a  2-cent  fuel  tax  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Per  gallon  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Per  gallon;  per  unit;  whatever  it  is.  Then  we 
would  double  that. 
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Senator  Anderson.  You  mean  gasoline  tax  on  highways  or  for  heat? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  All  fuel,  including  heating  oil.  It  is  all  oil 
products. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  would  run  that  to  4  cents. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Excuse  me,  Senator;  I  do  not  say  I  would  run  it 
to  any  figure  because  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  are  a  person  selected  here  to  tell  us  how 
we  are  going  to  balance  this. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  suggested  that  as  a  means  for  the  legislature  to 
levy  upon.     They  might.     They  might  find  other  sources  of  revenue. 

Senator  Anderson.  Then  $1,150,000  representing  the  increase  in 
the  tobacco  tax  and  fuel  tax. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  would  start  out  and  say  there  is  a  deficit  of 
$1,150,000  that  the  legislature  must  meet  in  some  way. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  There  are  plenty  of  categories  to  levy  upon. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  decided  to  get  road  construction  to  where 
it  took  care  of  maintenance,  that  $850,000,  just  to  equal  maintenance 
and  not  to  provide  for  any  construction  of  roads,  you  would  have  to 
make  it  about  $2,000,000. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  would  be  about  $2,000,000 ;  and  you  will  also 
notice  that  I  have  not  deducted  anything  for  operating  expenses  on 
the  theory  that  we  can  cut  some  of  our  costs  appreciably  if  we  get  a 
good  constitutional  convention  in  there  that  is  economy  minded. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  most  of  you  find  that  the  desire  to  cut 
costs  is  ever  in  his  heart  but  not  always  possible  in  every  session  of 
the  legislature.    It  is  one  of  those  desirable  goals,  a  little  difficult  one. 

Do  you  have  any  questions.  Senator  Malone  ? 

Senator  Malone.  Mrs.  Hermann,  first  I  want  to  say  I  think  you 
have  made  a  very  good  witness  and  you  are  one  of  the  additional 
reasons  for  equal  rights  for  women. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Malone.  We  would  like  to  have  you  down  in  Nevada  if 
you  have  to  live  in  a  State  and  do  not  get  it  here. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  have  already  promised  Senator  Butler  that  I 
will  move  to  Nebraska.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Butler.  You  would  be  most  welcome,  Mrs.  Hermann,  and 
all  of  your  party.     We  would  like  to  have  you  all. 

Senator  Malone.  Speaking  of  pioneers,  I  think  you  really  have 
them,  and  I  was  impressed  in  going  over  Alaska  that  it  looks  a  lot 
like  our  State  of  Nevada,  and  they  act  a  lot  like  them.  And  it  has 
only  been  in  the  last  few  years — unfortunately,  it  did  not  prevail 
when  I  was  young — that  you  have  to  have  $10,000  before  they  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  succeed.  That,  of  course,  has  been  cooked  up 
here  in  Washington,  mostly. 

Now,  Mrs.  Hermann,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  quite  all  your 
testimony  and  you  probably  covered  this:  What  percent  of  the  area 
of  Alaska  would  be  retained  under  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  bill  that  is  now  under  discussion,  H.  R.  331  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  did  not  cover  that  point  at  all.  Senator,  because 
we  have  another  witness  coming  up  that  is  fully  qualified  to  discuss 
it,  and  I  just  limited  myself  to  the  fiscal  angle  of  statehood.  I  am 
sure  we  will  have  a  witness  here  in  a  few  minutes  who  can  answer 
your  question. 
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^Senator  Malone.  I  wonder  if  you  will  get  it  from  that  witness 
and  insert  it  in  the  record,  the  percent  of  land  that  would  be  still 
controlled  by  the  Government, 

Senator  Anderson.  It  would  be  eight-ninths,  at  least. 

Senator  Malone.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Four  townships;  four  sections  out  of  each  town- 
ship.    It  would  be  about  one-ninth. 

Senator  Butler.  Only  of  the  surveyed  lands,  though. 

Senator  Anderson.  Unreserved  lands,  so  that  it  is  half  of  Alaska 
reserved  as  it  is  now  and  you  get  one-eighteenth  of  that. 

Senator  Malone.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  just  let  them 
insert  that  data  if  you  would,  at  this  point. 

What  is  the  population  of  Alaska  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Well,  we  are  just  in  the  midst  of  taking  a  census, 
Senator,  and  the  estimates  run  all  the  way  from  70,000  if  you  are  anti- 
statehood,  to  150,000  if  you  are  pro-statehood.     [Laug'hter.] 

Senator  Malone.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  promotion  figures 
because  I  live  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  My  personal  estimate  is  that  we  will  run  in  excess 
of  100,000  people. 

Senator  Malone.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  Was  it  not  80,000 
or  75,000  before  the  war  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  census 
of  1940  was  taken  in  Alaska  in  the  fall  of  1939  when  many  of  the 
residents  of  Alaska  were  not  at  home  and  did  not  get  counted. 

Senator  Malone.  I  was  not  making  a  point  of  the  total  population 
so  much.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  percentage  of  the  population 
are  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  the  various  native  population,  if  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  At  the  time  of  the  last  census,  I  think  it  was  rated 
about  60-40.  I  think  the  percentage  has  decreased.  At  the  present, 
due  to  the  influx  of  white  people,  the  increase  in  population — about 
50-50  Mr.  Bartlett  says. 

Senator  Anderson.  Was  not  the  1940  census  almost  exactly  even? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Pretty  close  to  it.  However,  the  increase  in  the 
population  that  has  come  has  been  mostly  white  people. 

Senator  Malone.  The  new  people  coming  in  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Yes;  so  I  would  say  now  it  would  be  probably 
60-40  or  70-30. 

Senator  Malone.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  72,000,  you  would 
have  roughly  36,000  of  the  native  population,  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and 
Indians. 

Mrs.  Hermann,  Yes ;  I  think  so.  There  is  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  Senator  Anderson,  before  I  leave.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  up  in  Alaska — I  do  not  know  whether  you  do  in  the  States 
or  not — about  the  per  capita  tax. 

Senator  Malone.  Poll  tax, 

Mrs,  Hermann,  That  is  not  what  they  mean.  But  they  achieve 
a  per  capita  taxation  rate,  the  opponents  of  statehood  particularly, 
by  taking  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  and  dividing  it  well — 
there  years  ago  they  divided  it  by  50,000  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  white  people  paid  taxes  and  the  Indians  did  not  and  came  up  with 
quite  a  high  per  capita  taxation  rate,  I  know  that  all  of  you  gentle- 
men know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  per  capita  taxation  except 
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a  poll  tax  and  that  taxes  are  levied  on  wealth  and  not  on  people: 
Wealth  and  income  and  property  and  other  tangible  things,  and  not 
on  people  as  people.     But  we  do  hear  that  cropping  up  all  the  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  considerable  hallucination  going  the 
rounds  that  the  Indians  in  Alaska  do  not  pay  taxes.  They  do.  Just 
the  same  as  anybody  else,  if  they  have  anything  to  tax.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  them — too  many  of  them,  I  think — do  not  have  taxable 
property.  But  they  do  pay  taxes.  The  last  tax  bill  on  the  property 
hit  the  Indians  who  were  boat  owners  just  as  hard  as  it  hit  the  whites 
who  were  boat  owners.  If  they  have  income,  it  is  taxed  just  like  the 
white  people's ;  but  there  is  a  theory  that  the  Indian  is  the  white  man's 
burden,  and  he  is  not  at  all.  He  is  gradually  becoming  a  very  self- 
reliant  fine  type  of  citizen  in  Alaska.  We  have  them  in  our  legislature, 
and  we  have  them  in  business,  and  we  have  one  of  them  here  on  this 
trip  today;  and  they  are  citizens.  We  just  do  not  classify  anybody 
as  second-class  citizens  in  Alaska  except  all  Alaskans,  and  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  Territory  and  not  a  State.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Malone.  That  is  additional  evidence  for  equal  rights  for 
women.     The  longer  you  go,  the  better  witness  you  are. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  had  better  quit  while  my  reputation  is  good. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Malone.  I  do  not  want  you  to  quit  just  yet,  Mrs.  Hermann. 
I  assure  you  I  had  no  idea  of  classifying  them  as  goocl  or  bad  citizens. 
I  just  wanted  to  get  in  the  record  about  the  percentage  and  whatever 
it  would  show. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  recent  withdrawals  of  land  under  a 
certain  act  that  Congress  passed  some  years  ago  for  reservations. 
I  wondered  what  your  position  and  the  position  of — well,  particularly 
you  represent  Alaska — not  exactly  personal  position,  but  the  position 
of  the  people  of  Alaska  on  these  large  Executive-order  withdrawals. 
What  is  the  position  of  your  legislature,  if  you  know,  and  other  people 
of  Alaska  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  is  a  long  way  off  from  the  subject  I  started 
to  discuss.  Senator  Malone,  but  I  think  all  Alaskans  are  opposed  to 
the  reservation  system.  I  do  not  know  who  dreamed  it  up,  but  it  does 
not  meet  with  approval  among  the  Alaskans.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  result  of  the  vote  that  was  going  to  be  held  yesterday  will  show, 
but  I  think  the  result  of  the  Barrow  vote  showed  pretty  conclusively 
how  the  natives  up  there  felt,  and  I  know  their  feeling  is  shared  by 
the  great  mass  of  white  citizens  of  Alaska  We  think  our  Indians  will 
develop  better  and  go  further  and  become  more  important  to  our  own 
economy  and  welfare  of  Alaska  if  they  are  not  on  reservations. 

Senator  Anderson.  Eight  there,  it  might  be  interesting  to  put  in 
the  vote  yesterday  of  139  voters  at  Hydaburg  of  whom  129  were  avail- 
able for  voting  in  the  community,  124  voted  Monday  with  the  follow- 
ing results :  95  for  the  reservation,  29  opposed. 

Senator  Malone.  Mrs.  Hermann,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
some  information  from  people  who  have  it  and  I  believe  that  you  and 
your  people  coming  down  must  have  it ;  and  you  are  a  good  witness. 
You  may  be  familiar  with  the  bill  that  I  introduced.  This  is  ex- 
traneous, but  a  bill  introduced  to  give  the  Indians  what  is  coming  to 
them  in  lands  and  reservations  and  give  them  their  money  if  we  owe 
them  anything  else.    This  committee  could  hold  hearings  and  make 
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tliem — they  are  people  just  like  the  Irish  and  everybody  else.  I  be- 
lieve in  that  bill,  and  I  am  going  to  push  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  your  ideas.  You  are  up  there,  and  you 
are  a  practicing  attorney  and  know  what  people  are  talking  about. 

These  withdrawals  have  been  made — ^two  large  withdrawals  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  he  went  out  of  office  just  as  he 
closed  the  door — and  some  of  us  on  this  committee  were  not  very  fond 
of  the  action.  We  thought,  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  such  action, 
whether  you  were  a  State  or  not  there  ought  to  be  some  indication 
of  what  the  Alaskan  people  thought  about  it  and  some  consideration 
given  by  this  committee,  certainly. 

May  I  ask  you  on  these  withdrawals — the  Indian  reservation  with- 
drawals or  any  other  withdrawals  that  there  may  be  there — what  has 
been  the  attitude  toward  the  prospectors  and  investigators  for  min- 
erals— that  is,  private  people,  just  an  ordinary  person  that  goes  out 
without  too  much  money  looking  for  minerals.  Is  there  any  restric- 
tion on  such  prospecting  throughout  these  withdrawals,  Indian  res- 
ervations, at  all  ? 

Mrs.  HERMANisr.  I  could  not  honestly  tell.  Senator  Malone ;  I  assume 
that  there  would  be. 

Senator  Malone.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  would  have  it  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  How  they  feel  about  it  ?  I  do  not  know  because  I 
have  not  encountered  anyone  who  has  been  put  in  that  position. 

Senator  Malone.  I  know  how  we  feel  about  it  in  Nevada.  We  have 
a  good  many  Indian  reservations,  and  you  have  to  go  through  five  or 
six  bureaus  back  here  to  get  a  prospecting  permit,  so  that  what  little 
bean  money  you  had — you  mentioned  it  awhile  ago — is  gone  before 
you  get  it.  We  do  not  like  it,  but  I  wondered  what  the  general 
attitude  in  Alaska  was. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  should  imagine  that  since  prospectors  are  prob- 
ably a  little  more  of  the  "rugged  individualist"  type  than  most  of  us 
people  who  live  nearer  to  the  refinements  of  civilization,  so-called, 
that  the  resentment  would  be  even  greater  among  them. 

Senator  Malone.  Resentment  is  very  great  in  Nevada,  and  we  still 
think  we  are  rugged  individualists.  We  are  the  only  ones  that  do  not 
have  trick  laws  like  State  income  tax  and  inheritance  tax  and  sales 
tax.     I  do  not  know  how  long  we  can  hold  out. 

Now,  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  all  of  your  testimony  and 
probably  some  yesterday  has  been  cleared  up.  But  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  advantage  of  statehood  over  a  Territory  in  the  matter  of 
national  defense?  You  did  mention  that  several  times.  I  thought 
maybe  you  ought  to  make  it  a  little  clearer. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  That  question  has  been  asked  of  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses here,  including  General  Twining,  yesterday  morning,  who 
merely  stated  that  he  thought  statehood  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
national-defense  program.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  national  defense 
would  largely  depend  upon  a  stable,  patterned  society  in  Alaska  with 
homes  and  businesses  and  everything  that  makes  for  life  in  outside 
regions.  I  think  that,  rather  than  make  Alaska  a  military  outpost, 
we  would  infinitely  strengthen  it  if  we  could  build  up  family  and 
community  solidarity  with  people  who  have  their  roots  in  the  soil 
and  who  have  their  hearts  in  Alaska.  And  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
fail  to  be  a  strengthening  influence  to  national  defense.  You  will 
fight  for  your  home,  you  know ;  you  fight  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
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you  have,  while  you  only  give  token  opposition,  as  to  a  country  you 
have  no  interest  in ■ 

Senator  Malone.  As  a  Territory,  it  would  not  make  much  difference 
whether  Russia  owned  it  or  the  United  States  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  As  a  Territory  %  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  still  do  not 
care  to  be  Russian. 

Senator  Malone.  Then,  Mrs.  Hermann,  we  know  what  military 
installations  mean  in  our  States.  It  does  mean,  of  course,  lands 
condemned  at  various  times.  They  get  full  pay  for  whatever  is  con- 
demned. I  suppose  the  Government  owns  the  land  already  there, 
and  it  might  even  make  it  a  little  more  simple  proposition  in  arming 
what  naturally  is  an  outpost,  whether  it  is  a  State  or  a  Territory. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  covering 
that  very  thing. 

Senator  Malone.  What  I  wanted  to  know  particularly  was  if  you 
had  any  other  reason — you  see,  the  reason  I  am  very  adamant  myself 
is,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  order  such  a  defense  as  many  of  us  think 
is  necessary  up  there;  but  my  small  weight  in  the  Senate  is  thrown 
toward  more  arming  in  Alaska.  But  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
change  my  attitude  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that 
I  have  heard  say  that  could — that  would  change  their  attitude  toward 
defense  if  it  were  a  State  and  I  just  wondered  if  you  had  any  otlier 
reasons. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  The  reason  that  I  gave  you — that  statehood  would 
strengthen  it  as  a  home  State,  a  home  country.  It  could  give  us  a 
population  of  people  who  have  their  roots  in  the  soil  and  who  are 
willing  to  fight  for  the  things  that  will  protect  their  homeland  and 
are  willing  to  meet  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  it. 

Senator  Malone.  That  is  the  only  difference  you  think  it  might 
make — just  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Alaska  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  America  will  have  to  defend  Alaska  whether 
she  makes  a  State  out  of  it  or  not.  That  angle — I  do  not  see 
anything 

Senator  Malone.  I  do  not  want  to  annoy  you  unduly,  but  you  live 
there;  you  contact  your  i^eople,  and  they  must  trust  you.  You  are 
representing  them.  I  visited  the  Matanuska  Valley  project.  I  am 
a  peculiar  fellow.  I  visit  everything  when  I  go  into  an  area.  It  was 
somewhat  of  a  failure  after  the  first  attempt,  and  it  took  a  lot  of 
people  in  there  that  had  a  little  knowledge  of  farming,  I  understood. 
When  I  got  in  there,  there  was  a  bunch  of  big  Swedes  and  a  few  Irish 
that  might  make  a  success  of  it  if  given  a  chance.  I  wondered  what 
your  thought  was  of  the  possibilities  of  actual  farmers  and  ranchers 
making  a  living  in  Alaska,  what  the  future  of  it  is.  It  looked  very 
good  to  me,  the  limited  time  I  had  to  go  out  through  the  forest 
there,  and  with  those  people  that  had  their  little  dairies  and  all 
fixed  up. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  we  could  produce 
a  tremendous  amount.  The  question  is  finding  a  market  for  it.  And 
we  could  do  that  if  we  could  up  our  resources  otherwise.  If  we  had 
statehood  and  all  the  programs  of  development  that  go  with  it,  we 
could  build  that  market,  too.  The  soil,  of  course,  is  unbelievably 
fertile  and  is  good,  and  I  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
farm  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  that  is  not  taken  up,  even  those  that 
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were  abandoned  during  the  war  when  they  went  away  for  high  wages 
elsew'here — they  have  been  taken  up  and  they  are  succeeding. 

Senator  Malone.  One  more  question.  You  are  one  of  the  best 
witnesses  I  ever  saw,  and  you  are  certainly  earning  your  money. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  am  not  getting  any  money. 

Senator  Malone.  You  are  earning  the  gratitude.  Then  here  is 
the  question.  I  understood  there — and  I  visited  the  president  of 
the  university  and  was  shown  over  the  investigations  and  experi- 
ments that  they  are  making.  One  thing  that  puzzled  me  at  first  is 
that  they  have  a  very  light  rainfall  in  certain  areas,  and  they  have 
such  a  vast  growth  of  plants",  and  I  found  that  land  would  freeze 
up  in  the  winter  snows  and  as  the  frost  went  down  the  capillary  action 
brought  moisture  up,  and  in  a  very  light  rainfall  you  are  able  to 
raise  good  crops.  That  is  something  that  very  few  people  in  the 
United  States  understand.  But  I  understand  it.  But  I  wondered 
what  your  ideas  as  to  the  area  were,  besides  this  one  Matanuska 
project,  the  area  in  other  parts  of  Alaska,  that  might  in  due  time — 
and,  of  course,  growth  of  that  type  is  slow,  necessarily — how  many 
acres  you  could  finally  cover? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  In  acres,  I  could  not  tell  you.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendously big  farm  area  for  people  who  want  to  farm  in  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Malone.  I  was  there. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  And  we  have  certain  areas  of  the  First  Division 
around  Haines  and  Skagway  and  along  Haines  Highway  that  lend 
themselves  very  well  to  farming. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  would  not  question  the  figure  of  40,000,000 
acres  for  row  crops  and  haying  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  would  not  question  any  figure.  Senator  Ander- 
son, because  I  actually  do  not  know.  Senator  Butler  told  me  yester- 
day he  was  going  to  ask  me  some  pertinent  questions,  and  I  am  a  little 
disappointed  that  he  did  not  do  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  He  has  the  time. 

Senator  Butler.  I  have  been  so  interested  in  what  you  said  that  I 
have  forgotten  my  questions. 

Senator  Malone.  One  more  question.  And,  of  course,  you  tied  it 
into  statehood,  and  I  admire  you  for  that.  But  you  do  now  import 
food? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  Food,  yes. 

Senator  Malone.  Therefore,  you  are  not  quite  raising  enough  food 
in  there  for  the  population  now  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think,  since  the  Army  came  into  the  Territory 
to  occupy  the  Fort  Richardson  area  up  around  Anchorage,  that  most 
of  the  Matanuska  produce  finds  a  ready  sale.  Our  problem  of  raising 
local  food  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  would  be  restricted 
to  one  community,  and  that  hardly  pays  a  very  intensive  farming. 
But  we  have  many  things  that  account  for  that.  Those  are  all  prob- 
lems that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  and  one  of  the  things  that 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  our  people.  But  I  think  we  have 
farming  possibilities  up  through  there  to  supply  our  needs  if  we  can 
develop  the  markets  that  are  needed  to  consume  the  goods. 

Senator  Malone.  I  was  just  going  to  say  one  more  thing,  and  that 
is  that  if  we  did  fortify  Alaska  more,  and  I  hope  we  do,  at  least  with 
the  information  that  I  have,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  of  the 
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information  on  the  latest  methods  of  defense  and  offense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  want  them.  But,  with  the  information  we  have, 
probably  it  will  become  greater,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  population 
will  become  greater  and  probably  outgrow  any  developments  you  can 
make  and  make  a  market  for  your  produce  up  there;  and  then,  if 
the  Army  goes  in,  naturally  there  will  be  roads,  and  perhaps  that  will 
help  your  farming,  because  there  will  be  better  roads. 

I  think  you  have  made  a  good  witness,  and  I  just  want  to  thank 
3'ou  for  the  opportunity  of  getting  some  information. 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  that  opening  state- 
ment that  you  were  Republican?     It  silenced  Senator  Butler  at  once. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  He  knew  it  all  right. 

Senator  Malone.  Let  the  record  show  that  I  am  a  Republican  and  I 
did  question  her. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  Democrats  save  me  have 
left  the  room. 

Senator  Cordon.  I  do  not  know  that  my  question  should  be  asked 
of  Mrs.  Hermann.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  there  will 
be  someone  appearing  as  a  witness  who  can  go  a  little  bit  more  deeply 
into  this  question  of  available  agricultural  land,  with  particular 
respect  to  its  legal  availability  rather  than  to  its  agricultural  char- 
acteristics. 

(The  Interior  Department  subsequently  submitted  a  statement  regarding 
Alaskan  agricultural  possibilities  which  is  carried  in  the  appendix.) 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  think  we  have  a  witness  who  is  going  to  handle 
that  whole  topic.  Senator  Cordon. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  fail  to  get  to  it  before  the  witnesses  who 
are  down  here  from  Alaska  have  gone,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
examine  the  Department  of  the  Interior  pretty  carefully  upon  that 
issue  because  I  am  quite  sure  the  Department  has  full  information 
on  it. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection,  I  hope  some- 
one will  make  a  statement  for  the  record  as  to  the  livestock  possibilities. 

(The  Interior  Department  subsequently  submitted  a  statement  regarding  live- 
stock possibilities  in  Alaska  which  is  carried  in  the  appendix. ) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  we  have  witnesses 
here  who  can  speak  on  any  subject  relating  to  Alaska  but  the  difficulty 
is  going  to  be  one  of  time,  I  suspect,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 

Senator  Anderson.  I  really  think  we  should  have  the  statements 
on  all  those  and  as  much  verbal  testimony  as  can  be  introduced. 

I  have  before  me  some  figures  on  "Agriculture  in  Alaska."  It 
shows  that  as  of  1939  there  were  about  1,755,000  acres  in  farms.  That 
means  that  apparently  someone  feels  that  20  times  that  much  can 
eventually  be  put  into  agriculture  with  the  exception  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  40,000,000  acres  included  grazing  land.  There 
was  approximately  600,000  acres  of  grazing  land  in  that  figure  that  I 
used  a  minute  ago.  Therefore,  we  can  say  that  there  would  be  40,- 
000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land.  The  Department  should  supply 
us  with  a  map  showing  where  that  40,000,000  acres  can  be  so  that  the 
committee  can  have  a  chance  to  check  on  rainfall  and  agricultural 
conditions  in  that  area. 

As  to  livestock  farming,  if  my  information  is  correct,  there  are 
tremendous  agricultural  areas  where  the  climate  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  of  course  you  know  that 
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livestock  is  a  possibility  there  and  a  great  source  of  agricultural  rev- 
enue. You  have  a  climate  where  the  last  that  I  read  was  that  the  sum- 
mer is  not  quite  as  warm  as  that  of  Illinois  and  the  winter  climate 
not  much  colder.  Certainly,  you  can  have  satisfactory  agriculture 
under  those  circumstances  even  if  you  cannot  grow  corn. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  The  season  is  too  short  for  corn. 

Senator  Anderson.  Crops  such  as  Avheat,  oats,  that  will  do  the  job. 

Senator  Malone.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  impressions  I  got  of  the 
Matanuska  and  some  of  the  other  places,  was  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
clearing  land.  It  ran  around  $500  or  $600  an  acre  in  leveling  it  and 
getting  it  under  cultivation.  I  think  that  would  be  a  retarding  factor 
as  much  as  anything. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  very  well  might  be. 

Does  the  committee  desire  any  more  questions  ? 

Senator  Butler.  I  have  been  trying  to  read  the  bill  as  much  as  I 
could  again  this  morning  to  locate  a  clause  that  I  thought  I  caught 
once  that  would  require  the  people  of  Alaska,  if  they  receive  statehood 
under  H.  R.  331,  to  accept  as  a  condition  of  statehood  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  existence  of  unextinguished  Indian  title,  not  to  just 
the  homes  and  cities  that  they  occupied,  but  practically  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  area.  I  had  expected  to  put  the  question  to  you  earlier 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  have  time  to  answer  that,  but  I  am  making 
the  suggestion  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  Delegate  Bartlett  will 
see  that  someone  covers  that  before  we  are  finished. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  think  that  should  be  covered. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Hermann.  We  all 
appreciate  your  testimony. 

Estimated  Revenues  and  Expenditxjrjes  of  Alaska  Undeb  Statehood  Submitted 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hjeemann 

Revenues : 

Current  annual  tax  coUeetion  by  T'^rrltory §10,  020,  200.  00 

To    State    from    Pribilof    net    receipts    under    Interior    Department 

amendment 925,  000.  00 

To  State  from  increased  forest  receipts  account,  4  sections 17,  500.  00 

To  state  from  lease,  stumpage,  and  sale  of  State  lands 500,  000.  00 

Motor  fuel   tax   increase 850,  000.00 

Tobacco   tax   increase ^ 300,  000.  00 


12,  612,  700.  00 
Expenditures : 

Current  costs  of  maintaining  Territorial  government : 

Appropriated  by  1949  legislature $18,  404,  250.  08 

Less  : 

Deficiencies  applying  to 

earlier  bienniums $44,  929.  28 

Loan  to  veteran's  fund 

(non-recurring 1,  200,  OOO.  00 

Building     construction 

(nonrecurring) 660,000.00 

1,  904,  929.  28 


Cost  for  1949-51  biennium 16,  499,  320.  80 


Reduced   to  per   annum  basis 8,  249,  660.  40 

Increases  incident  to  statehood  : 

Administration     of     flsb     and 

wildlife $1,  000,  000.  00 

State    court    and    prison    sys- 
tem   600,  000.  00 

Care    of    insane 200,  000.  00 

state  legislature 37,  500.  00 

Governor     and     secretary      of 

state 50,  000.  00 

state    buildings 355,  000.  00 

Road    maintenance     and     con- 
struction      2,  000,  000.  00 

4,  242,  500.  00 


Total  cost  per  year  of  maintaining  State  government 12,  492,  160.  40 


Estimated  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures 120,  539.  60 
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Memorandum  Subsequently  Submitted  by  Delegat'e  E.  L.  Bartlett  on  Indian 
Land  Claims  in  Alaska  Statehood  Bills 

H.  R.  206  (80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  contained  no  reference  whatsoever  to  Indian 
land  claims  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

On  April  14,  1947,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Warner  W.  Gardner  sub- 
mitted a  favorable  report  on  H.  R.  206  to  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee. 
Page  3  of  the  report  made  substantial  objection  to  the  provisions  in  sections  3, 
4,  and  5  of  H.  R.  206  relating  to  public  lands  in  the  Territory.  Attached  to  the 
report  was  a  list  of  proposed  amendments.  Included  in  the  suggested  amend- 
ments was  one  reading  as  follows  : 

"Page  3,  line  15. 

"In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  concerning  the  public  land  provisions 
of  H.  R.  206,  the  language  of  paragraph  'Second'  of  section  3  should  be  deleted. 
In  its  stead  there  should  be  substituted  an  express  disclaimer  by  the  new  State 
of  title  to  lands  or  other  property  retained  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a 
similar  disclaimer  with  respect  to  native  lands.  The  language  suggested  for 
paragraph  'Second'  is  as  follows  : 

"  'Second.  That  said  State  and  its  people  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  for- 
ever disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property,  the  title  to 
which  is  retained  in  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  to  all  lands  lying  within  its  boundaries  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian,  Aleut, 
or  Eskimo,  hereinafter  called  native,  or  by  any  native  tribes  the  right  or  title 
to  which  shall  have  been  acquired  through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any 
prior  sovereignty,  and  that  until  the  title  of  the  United  States  or  of  such  native 
or  native  tribes  shall  have  been  disposed  of  or  extinguished  the  same  shall  be 
and  remain  sub.1ect  to  the  disposition  and  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by 
the  State  upon  lands  or  property  therein  belonging  to  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for  its  use ;  but  nothing  herein, 
or  in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall  preclude  the  said  State  from  taxing, 
as  other  lands  and  other  property  are  taxed,  any  lands  and  other  property  out- 
side of  a  native  reservation  owned  or  held  by  any  native,  save  and  except  such 
lands  as  have  been  granted  or  acquired  as  aforesaid  or  as  may  be  granted 
or  confirmed  to  any  native  or  natives  under  any  Act  of  Congress,  but  said  ordi- 
nance shall  provide  that  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  said 
State  so  long  and  to  such  extent  as  Congress  has  prescribed  or  may  hereafter 
prescribe.' " 

On  February  20,  1948,  Subcommittee  No.  3  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Posses- 
sions of  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  met  to  consider  H.  R.  206.  Secre- 
tary Gardner's  report  was  read  and  the  amendment  relating  to  Indian  lands 
he  suggested  was  accepted  with  practically  no  debate. 

The  language  incorporated  in  H.  R.  206  by  this  amendment  was  quite  similar 
to  that  embodied  in  the  act  approved  February  22,  1889,  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington. 
The  language  of  that  act  is  as  follows  : 

"Second.  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  proposed  States  do  agree  and  declare 
that  they  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands 
lying  within  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  to  all  lands  lying  within  said  limits 
owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribes;  and  that  until  the  title  thereto 
shall  have  been  extinguished  by  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be  and  remain 
subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  United  States,  and  said  Indian  lands  shall  remain 
under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  lands  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  said 
States  shall  never  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  belonging  to  resi- 
dents thereof;  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  States  on  lands  or  prop- 
erty therein  belonging  to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United 
Sta'Ees  or  reserved  for  its  use.  But  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinances  herein 
provided  for,  shall  preclude  the  said  States  from  taxing  as  other  lands  are  taxed 
any  lands  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations, 
and  has  obtained  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  person  a  title  thereto  by 
patent  or  other  grant,  save  and  except  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted 
to  any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress  containing  a  provision  exempt- 
ing the  lands  thus  granted  from  taxation ;  but  said  ordinances  shall  provide  that 
all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  said  States  so  lone  and  to  such 
extent  as  such  act  of  Congress  may  prescribe." 
66676—50 .10  , 
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By  April  7,  1948,  H.  R.  206  had  become  H.  R.  5666.  On  that  date  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  reported  favorably  and  unanimously  the  Alaska  statehood 
biU.  On  that  occasion  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  lands  section  urged  by 
Congressman  D'Ewart  of  Montana  was  adopted.  The  words  "or  by  any  native 
tribes"  and  subsequently  "or  native  tribes"  were  deleted.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Congressman  D'Ewart's  suggestion  that  there  were  not  in  Alaska 
tribal  organizations  as  such.  The  sense  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
before  the  amendment  was  adopted  was  to  the  effect  that  all  rights  of  Indian 
individuals  and  groups  in  Alaska  would  be  protected  by  the  language  now  found 
in  H.  R.  331  before  the  Senate  Committee.  The  proceedings  which  took  place 
on  April  7,  1948,  were  never  printed  but  the  somewhat  voluminous  transcript 
is  on  file  with  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee. 

In  reporting  H.  R.  5666  on  April  14, 1948,  the  committee  had  this  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject : 

"Section  8  sets  out  certain  provisions  which  must  be  included  in  the  constitution 
to  be  formed  by  the  convention.  The  purpose  of  the  amendments  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  inclusion  in  paragraph  'Second'  of  section  3  is  to  conform 
the  language  of  this  paragraph  to  the  terminology  customarily  used  in  describing 
native  groups  in  Alaska.  The  Indian  groups  in  the  continental  United  States  are 
usually  referred  to,  both  in  statutory  provisions  and  in  everyday  speech,  as 
'tribes'  or  'bands' ;  whereas  the  Indian  and  other  native  groups  in  Alaska  are 
usually  termed  'villages'  or  'communities'.  With  respect  to  Alaska  the  term 
'natives'  and  the  term  'Indian,  Aleuts  or  Eskimos',  are  employed  in  both  statutory 
provisions  and  everyday  speech  to  denote,  not  only  individual  persons  of  native 
blood,  but  also  the  groups  into  which  these  persons  have  organized  themselves, 
whether  under  statutory  authority  or  pursuant  to  native  customs.  The  amend- 
ments would  merely  make  the  terminology  of  the  bill  consistent  with  this 
established  usage.  The  basic  intent  of  paragraph  'Second'  of  section  3,  insofar 
as  it  deals  with  matters  affecting  the  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  is  to  protect 
the  natives  of  Alaska  against  the  possibility  of  infringement  of  their  property 
rights  by  the  proposed  new  State,  and  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  over  the  use  and  disposition  of  native  property  in  Alaska.  Pro- 
visions to  this  effect  are  a  customary  feature  of  enabling  acts  admitting  new 
States  to  the  Union.  As  proposed  to  be  amended,  this  paragraph  would  preserve 
all  existing  valid  native  property  rights  in  Alaska,  including  those  derived  from 
use  or  occupancy,  together  with  all  existing  authority  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  determination,  perfection  or  relinquishment  of  native  property  rights  in 
Alaska.  It  would  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from  such  rights  and  such  author- 
ity, but  would  simply  maintain  the  status  quo.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  with  the  recommended  amendments,  none  of  the  native  groups,  as 
well  as  none  of  the  native  persons  would  lose  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  which 
they  may  now  have  to  any  lands  or  waters  within  Alaska.  This  would  be  true 
irrespective  of  whether  the  group  concerned  holds  a  constitution  or  charter  issued 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  is  organized  in  some  other  manner,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  group  is  denominated  a  'village'  or  'community,'  or  is  called 
by  some  other  name.  In  addition,  all  existing  laws  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  reservations  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  utilization  by  the  natives  of 
public  lands  or  waters  in  Alaska  would  continue  in  effect  until  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Congress." 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  just  introduce  into  the  record  a  number 
of  telegrams  and  letters  which  are  here.  One  from  Harold  Gronroos, 
legislative  chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Boston,  Mass., 
supporting  statehood. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Department  of  Alaska,  solidly  supports  statehood 
for  Alaska  for  reasons  of  defense,  economic  stability  of  the  Territory  and  bul- 
wark against  aggression. 

One  from  Perry  Hilleary,  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  opposing  state- 
hood under  H.  E.  331. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  H.  R.  331.  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  and  am  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  Alaska's  becoming  a  State  under  those  conditions,  not  only 
those  of  us  here  in  Ketchikan  but  people  throughout  the  Territory  will  be  hantned 
by  the  bill  here.  We  object  particularly  to  the  provision  made  for  the  fisheries. 
No  definite  future  control  is  established  and  the  bill  will  cause  complete  un- 
certainty in  the  industry.    If  Alaska  is  to  become  a  State,  the  State  should  have 
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control  of  its  most  important  industry  and  a  definite  clear-cut  policy  should  be 
set  forth.  We  do  not  want  passage  of  H.  R.  331.  We  want  a  bill  that  will  give 
Alaska  a  chance  to  become  a  State  in  more  than  name.  A  place  where  veterans 
will  have  eqiial  opportunity  such  as  in  the  48  States. 

Most  of  these  wires  by  veterans  are  about  alike. 

Next  is  a  wire  from  Robert  H.  Ziegler,  of  World  War  II. 

I  am  a  veteran,  World  War  II,  and  have  discussed  H.  R.  331  with  other  vet- 
erans who  came  to  Alaska  looking  for  opportunity.  These  young  men  are  dis- 
appointed in  the  bill  and  opposed  to  it.  They  want  to  settle  here  and  open  up 
the  country,  find  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  know  they 
can  do  nothing  under  H.  R.  331.  This  bill  leaves  all  the  old  restrictions  on  land 
so  that  these  veterans  would  find  themselves  still  struggling  to  get  title  to  land 
into  which  they  had  put  their  labor  and  capital. 

H.  R.  331  is  certainly  a  long  way  from  the  late  President  Roosevelt's  idea  of 
Alaska's  development  for  and  by  the  veterans.  Let  us  have  a  statehood  bill  that 
will  fulfill  that  promise. 

A  wire  from  Harry  V.  Williams,  living  near  Ketchikan  for  45  years 
and  pointing  out  that  lands  in  Tongass  National  Forest  would  not  be 
given  to  new  State  until  all  the  trees  are  removed. 

I  was  born  in  Alaska  and  I  live  in  the  best  part  of  the  Territory,  the  southeast, 
and  have  45  years'  continuous  residence  as  a  background.  As  you  know  Ketchi- 
kan is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  If  H.  R.  331  is 
passed  giving  Alaska  statehood,  no  lands  in  this  forest  would  be  given  to  the 
new  State  until  all  the  trees  are  removed  and  it  is  no  longer  useful  forest  land. 
We  would  receive  no  income  for  the  sale  of  forest  products  and  since  the  forest 
service  is  harvesting  these  trees  as  a  crop,  the  possibility  of  ever  receiving  any- 
thing from  this  great  forest  is  negligible.  Furthermore,  the  thing  that  Alaska 
needs  most  is  new  business  and  industry.  Alaska  statehood  under  H.  R.  331 
would  not  clear  up  Indian  claims  which  are  greatest  hindrance  to  bringing 
new  business  to  the  Territory.  Before  Alaska  is  admitted  to  the  Union,  let 
Congress  clear  up  the  land  titles.  H.  R.  331  would  give  us  statehood  in  name 
only. 

And  a  wire  from  A.  M.  Spaeth,  saying  that  he  is  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  Alaska's  becoming  a  State  under  this  bill. 

I  have  been  studying  H.  R.  331  and  am  shocked  at  the  thought  of  Alaska's 
becoming  a  State  under  this  bill.  I  have  lived  in  Ketchikan  41  years  and 
am  familiar  with  the  problems  which  people  here  are  up  against.  This  bill 
solves  none  of  them  and  it  creates  new  problems.  Alaska  would  get  nothing 
but  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections.  We  want  that  but  there  are  things 
we  need  a  great  deal  more.  We  will  never  really  prosper  without  Government 
support  unless  the  Indian  claims  are  taken  care  of.  Until  then  we  are  not  sure 
of  our  right  to  the  land  we  live  on.  We  cannot  get  the  income  from  our  forests ; 
H.  R.  331  makes  no  provision  for  settling  Indian  claims.  Until  this  is  taken 
care  of,  industry  will  not  develop  and  the  State  Government  will  have  no  way  of 
raising  money. 

We  also  have  a  wire  from  E.  Wells  Ervin.  He  is  critical  of  the 
bill  itself  but  not  opposed  to  statehood. 

Like  all  true  Alaskans,  I  strongly  favor  statehood  but  am  unable  to  see  this 
great  country  crucified  by  the  passage  of  H.  R.  331.  This  grants  statehood 
to  Alaska  in  name  only  and  gives  the  Department  of  Interior  even  greater 
power  over  us.  Have  presented  this  substitute  bill  sponsored  by  Department 
of  Interior  to  several  people  and  they  believe  that  such  a  bill  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  if  presented  to  Alaskans  for  a  vote.  Were  the  members 
of  your  committee  Alaskans,  I  believe  they  would  not  favor  statehood  under  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  34 
years  and  earnestly  request  your  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  this  bill. 

Another  one  from  Maurice  T.  Johnson,  mayor  of  Fairbanks,  op- 
posing H.  R.  331  and  suggesting  additional  things  that  ought  to  be 
>  granted  if  Alaska  is  to  be  a  State. 
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Those  of  us  in  the  Fairbanks  area  who  have  studied  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
331  are  absolutely  opposed  to  its  passage  by  the  Senate.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  give  Alaska  nominal  statehood  but  would  give  Federal  Government 
agencies  control  of  our  land.  The  new  State  would  be  helpless  to  raise  money 
to  operate  the  many  functions  which  normally  are  the  rights  of  State  govern- 
ment. But  worst  of  all  to  me,  there  is  little  or  no  possibility  that  under  this 
bill  the  new  State  would  ever  gain  control  of  lands  so  necessary  to  its  economic 
welfare.  Bankruptcy  for  Alaska  would  be  the  logical  and  unpreventable  out- 
come if  this  bill  is  allowed  to  pass.  We  certainly  want  statehood  for  Alaska 
eventually  but  we  want  more  than  just  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections. 
H.  R.  331  will  not  give  Alaska  the  true  status  of  a  State  or  even  the  chance 
to  reach  it.  I  urge  you  and  your  committee  in  the  true  interest  of  the  Territory 
to  vote  against  H.  R.  331. 

We  have  a  statement  from  F.  G.  Haiif ord,  of  the  board  of  assessment 
and  equalization,  apparently  quite  strongly  favoring  statehood  and 
pointing  to  the  great  natural  resources  that  are  available  there. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  has  been  a  vision  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  for  many  years. 

World  War  II  has  brought  the  importance  of  statehood  more  forcibly  to  the 
people  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  In  1867,  when  the  United  States 
purchased  Alaska,  there  were  861  white  people  in  the  Territory.  The  people 
who  came  here  in  the  first  30  years  came  here  in  search  of  gold.  '  Many  made . 
their  fortune  and  went  back  to  the  States  to  invest  it.  From  1868,  up  to  and 
including  1910,  the  cost  of  maintaining  Alaska  was  $16,500,000.  During  this 
,  time,  the  United  States  received  a  revenue  from  Alaska  of  $450,000,000. 

Today,  Alaska  has  more  natural  resources  than  any  State,  in  the  Union. 
While  fishing  is  the  main  industry,  Alaska  has  nickel,  platinum,  tungsten,  quick- 
silver, tin,  oil,  coal,  and  millions  of  feet  of  the  best  timber  all  waiting  to  be 
developed.  Tou  may  ask,  "Why  is  it  not  being  developed?"  The  answer  would 
be  high  freight  rates  and  lack  of  transportation.  In  1932  we  had  401  calls 
in  this  port  by  six  steamship  companies  :  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Northland  Steamship  Co.,  Canadian  Steamship  Co.,  Canadian  National 
Steamship  Lines,  and  the  Wills  Navigation  Co.  Today,  we  have  one  American 
company,  the  Alaska  Transportation  Co.,  this  making  an  average  of  52  calls 
in  this  port  a  year.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Line  makes  their  calls  to  Alaska 
approximately  every  2  weeks,  but  stops  at  this  port  on  their  way  south  only. 
Freight  on  lumber  in  1932  was  $7  per  1,000  board  feet ;  today  it  is  $121  per  1,000 
board  feet.  The  large  canneries  all  have  their  own  boats  hauling  their  fish, 
where  it  costs  the  small  operator  about  50  cents  per  case  for  canned  salmon. 

Statehood  means  highways,  car  ferries,  and  will  generally  improve  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  State  of  Alaska  would  be  a  tourist's  paradise  for 
any  and  all  who  would  like  the  best  for  their  vacations. 

A  statement  from  G.  E.  Almquist,  member  of  the  1949  Alaska  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  long-time  resident  and  businessman  of  Alaska, 
favoring  immediate  statehood  for  Alaska : 

I  have  long  been  a  resident  and  businessman  of  Alaska,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  for  statehood  for  Alaska. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  after  80  years  as  a  Territory,  Alaska  is 
entitled  to  become  a  State :  that  Alaska  with  its  vast  natural  resources  is  eco- 
nomically in  a  position  to  support  statehood". 

If  Alaska  as  a  State  were  given  control  of  its  resources,  with  local  control, 

.  the  settlement  and  development  of  Alaska  would  progress  much  more  rapidly 

than  in  the  past  with  controls  from  outside  being  exercised  over  the  Territory. 

In  1947  I  testified  in  behalf  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  and  my  opinions  and  con- 
victions had  not  changed  since  that  time. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of  your  committee  will  see  fit  to  recommend 
immediate  statehood  for  Alaska. 

A  statement  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  signed 
by  Harry  See,  national  legislative  representative.  It  states  that  the 
brotherhood  feels  that  statehood  should  no  longer  be  deprived  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  expressing  the  interest  of  the  membership 
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generally  in  the  question  of  statehood  and  enclosing  an  editorial  from 
Trainmen  News  of  April  24,  1950,  entitled,  "Admit  Alaska  Now." 

The  bill  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and.  Insular  Affairs,  having  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  3. 

The  brotherhood  feels  that  statehood  should  no  longer  be  deprived  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Many  members  of  the  brotherhood  live  and  work  in  Alaska 
and  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to  have  Alaska  made'  a  State.  Con- 
ductors, brakemen,  and  yardmen  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  are  members  of  the 
Itrotherhood. 

But  our  interest  in  this  matter  lies  beyond  our  membership.  Alaska's  popula- 
tion and  resources  are  adequate  to  support  State  government.  In  fact,  its  re- 
sources and  population  of  approximately  135,000  are  greater  than  those  of  nearly 
half  the  States  in  the  Union  at  the  time  they  were  granted  statehood.  Some  of 
the  States  which  were  admitted  with  fewer  people  than  Alaska  has  today  in- 
clude Delaware,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri. 

Alaska  is  suffering  economically  as  well  as  politically  because  of  curbs  upon 
self-government  and  its  lack  of  participation  in  our  national  programs.  Its  lack 
of  developn^nt  is  glaring  by  contrast  when  you  consider  that  only  54  miles  away, 
across  the  Bering  Straits,  the  Soviets  are  pushing  the  limits  of  agriculture, 
erecting  experiment  stations  every  hundred  miles  and  establishing  a  permanent 
farm  population  to  support  a  new  industrial,  mining,  and  military  development. 

It  is  important  to  consider  with  some  degree  of  self-preservation  this  latter 
point.  Today  when  every  national  act  of  our  Government  has  its  effect  on  the 
cold  war,  it  would  seem  strategically  and  psychologically  imperative  that  Alaska 
be  admitted  to  statehood  and  be  afforded  the  defenses  necessary  from  such  un- 
comfortable potentialities.  It  was  recently  stated  by  Gov.  Ernest  Gruening  that 
Alaska  today  is  literally  defenseless ;  it  could  be  taken  in  a  few  hours  by  two  air- 
borne divisions,  which  could  overwhelm  the  8,000  men  stationed  there.  It  is  well 
to  recall  that  Alaska  was  the  only  portion  of  America  invaded  and  for  a  time 
held  by  the  enemy. 

Our  faith  in  the  democratic  form  of  government  is  strong,  but  our  vocal  lauda- 
tions must  be  implemented  by  a  determination  to  demonstrate  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  we  practice  what  we  profess  about  self-determination, 
self-government,  and  the  superiority  of  the  democratic  process.  There  is  a  cry- 
ing void  in  that  system  to  grant  these  privileges  to  a  Territory,  which  for  83 
years  has  flown  the  American  flag. 

I  hope  you  will  give  your  careful  and  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill. 

My  kind  regards. 

The  editorial  enclosed  in  the  letter  is  as  follows : 

Admit  Alaska  Now 

The  important  Alaska  statehood  bill  is  soon  to  come  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  and  we're  hoping  the  lawmakers  will  lose  no  time  in  admitting  this 
rich  and  strategically  vital  Territory  into  the  Union. 

Since  a  statehood  plank  is  embodied  in  the  platforms  of  both  major  political 
parties,  there  can  be  no  legitimate  reason  for  protracted  delay.  The  measure 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  some  time  ago. 

Although  many  BRT'ers  live  and  work  in  Alaska,  and  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  'to  have  it  made  a  State,  our  interest  extends  beyond  the 
membership. 

Alaska  has  earned  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  Union.  Its  population  and  re- 
sources are  adequate  to  support  State  government.  Its  resources,  in  fact,  and 
population  of  approximately  135,000,  are  greater  than  those  of  nearly  half  of 
the  States  at  the  time  they  were  granted  statehood.  Some  which  were  admitted 
with  fewer  people  than  Alaska  include  Delaware,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  California,  and  Missouri. 

The  United  States  has  received  wealth  from  Alaska  amounting  to  400  times 
the  purchase  price  of  $7,200,000,  a  fabulously  profitable  investment.  At  pres- 
ent it  has  no  public  debt.  Alaskans  are  subject  to  all  the  taxes,  including  the 
income  tax,  but  have  no  voice  in  how  the  money  is  spent.  And  wasn't  our  bat- 
tle for  freedom  based  on  the  rallying  cry  that  "taxation  without  representation 
is  tyranny"? 
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Because  of  its  lack  of  participation  in  our  national  programs,  Alaska  has  suf- 
fered economically.  Its  underdevelopment  is  glaring  by  contrast  when  we 
consider  that  only  54  miles  away,  across  the  Bering  Straits,  the  Soviets  are 
pushing  the  limits  of  agriculture,  erecting  experiment  stations  every  100  miles 
and  establishing  a  permanent  farm  population  to  support  a  new  industrial, 
mining,  and  military  development. 

This  latter  point  must  be  weighed  with  considerations  of  self-preservation. 
Today  when  ev.ery  national  act  of  our  Government  has  its  effect  on  the  cold 
war,  it  would  seem  strategically  and  psychologically  imperative  that  Alaska 
be  admitted  to  statehood  and  be  afforded  the  defenses  necessary  from  such 
disquieting  potentialities. 

Gov.  Ernest  Greuening  recently  stated  that  Alaska  today  is  literally  defense- 
less ;  it  could  be  taken  in  a  few  hours  by  two  airborne  divisions,  which  could 
overwhelm  the  meager  garrison  of  8,000  men  stationed  there.  Fact  is,  Alaska 
was  the  only  portion  of  America  invaded  and  for  a  time  held  by  the  enemy  in 
the  last  war. 

Granting  of  statehood  would  demonstrate  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  practice  what  we  profess  about  self-determination,  self-government,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  democratic  process.  This  is  of  vital  importance  during 
these  trying  days  when  democracy  is  being  challenged  throughout  the  world 
by  totalitarian  propaganda. 

The  importance  of  these  issues  transcends  narrow  party  lines.  The  Senators 
should  pass  the  measure  promptly. 

A  statement  from  Frank  Angerman,  business  manager  of  Local 
1550  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  expressing  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  granted 
to  him  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee  rega-rding  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Honorable  Governor  Gruening  and  expressing  his 
confidence  that  Alaska  is  ready  to  assume  Statehood : 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  courtesy  rendered  me 
and  other  members  of  both  sides,  who  appeared  before  you  in  April  1949  regard- 
ing confirmation  of  the  Honorable  Governor  Gruening  of  Alaska. 

The  people  of  America  and  its  Territories  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
committees  to  serve  them. 

Although  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  been  able  to  appear  before  you  in 
person,  I  find  it  impossible  at  this  time. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  you,  by  letter,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
members  of  the  Fairbanks  mine  workers'  Local  1550,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  A.  F.  of  L.,  to  grant  us  the  same  privilege  of  citizenship 
and  democratic  government  enjoyed  by  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  by  granting 
us  statehood  for  Alaska  now. 

Having  served  in  the  last  Alaska  Legislature,  I  am  confident  the  people  of 
Alaska  can  assume  the  role  of  self-government. 

The  argument  put  forth  by  some  Members  of  Congress  that  the  population 
of  Alaska  would  create  uneven  balance  in  representation  certainly  could  not 
be  one  of  the  governing  factors  for  disallowing  us  self-government. 

Because  of  the  strategic  location  of  Alaska  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  as  a  first  line  of  defense,  coupled  with  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
for  statehood  and  my  sincere  belief  that  we  have  the  qualified  people  to  represent 
us,  we  sincerely  ask  you  and  yovir  committee  to  work  in  our  behalf,  that  we  may 
take  our  place  beside  you  in  governing  the  future  destiny  of  our  great  country. 

In  closing,  we  invite  aill  members  of  your  committee  and  others  interested  in 
our  welfare  to  come  and  vist  with  us  here  in  Alaska  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

Frank  Angerman. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read 
these,  but  I  did  notice  one  that  came  from  a  member  of  the  Alaska 
Territory  Legislature  in  which  he  urgently  speaks  for  statehood  now. 
But  he  says  nothing  about  H.  R.  331.  I  wondered  if  Delegate  Bart- 
lett  could  tell  us.    There  were  a  number  of  these  letters  that  were  in- 
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serted  yesterday.  Could  you  give  us  their  idea  as  to  H.  R.  331  ?  Do 
they  want  statehood  for  Alaska  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  think  that  can  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
Senator  Butler. 

Let  me  say  this,  if  I  may,  to  consume  not  more  than  a  minute :  There 
has  been  a  feeling  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  in  Alaska  that  the  bill  now 
before  you,  and  passed  by  the  House  on  March  3  last,  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent bill  than  was  reported  by  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  When  that  feeling  was  expressed,  many 
complaints  were  made  against  the  bill  now  before  you. 

Actually,  it  is  precisely  the  same  bill  with  three  or  four  technical 
changes:  One  having  to  do  with  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  one  having  to  do  with  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  or  two  inserted  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.     Otherwise,  it  is  the  same  bill. 

Senator  Butler.  331  as  introduced  is  the  same  as  the  Public  Lands 
Committee's  original  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  And  reported  out  favorably  down  to  the  last  comma. 

Senator  Butler.  In  this  session  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  In  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  bill  reported  out 
conformed  exactly  with  H.  R.  331  with  the  exception  of  those  amend- 
ments I  referred  to,  and  no  complaints  on  that  score  came  until  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yesterday,  in  connection  with  the  question  on 
forest  areas,  I  asked  the  question  as  to  how  much  forest  land  there  was 
in  Alaska.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  as  of  July  1, 1949,  there  were 
20,847,545  acres  withdrawn  and  reserved  as  national  forests  in  Alaska. 
The  provision  of  the  bill  to  which  I  called  attention  was  that,  when  the 
land  was  reapportioned,  it  was  based  upon  the  percentage  of  forests 
rather  than  total  grant. 

Now,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  another  witness. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Sanders,  legislative 
counsel  for  the  National  Grange. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  T.  SANDEKS,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL,  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Sanders.  About  the  only  qualification  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  testifying  on  this  subject  is  that  I  lived  in  a  State  that  came  into 
statehood,  a  Territory  that  came  into  statehood,  as  I  suppose  you  did. 

My  name  is  J.  T.  Sanders,  and  I  am  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
National  Grange.  I  appear  before  you  today  representing  the  official 
stand  of  the  National  Grange  on  the  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 
I  am  appearing  here  to  testify  to  the  Grange's  support  of  H.  R.  331, 
the  enabling  act  which  will  permit  Alaska  to  join  the  family  of  States. 
This  bill  has  been  before  both  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  sessions 
of  Congress,  and  has  already  passed  the  House.  In  behalf  of  the 
Grang,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  report  the  bill  favor- 
ably as  soon  as  possible  and  that  it  will  be  brought  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  approval  before  the  termination  of  this  session. 

The  National  Grange  was  organized  84  years  ago  in  1867  and  has 
today  about  850,000  members.  In  the  same  year  that  the  Grange 
was  organized,  Alaska  was  purchased  and  became  an  integral  part  of 
our  Nation.    Thus,  for  the  entire  lifetime  of  our  order,  Alaska  has 
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been  a  disfranchised  part  of  our  Nation.  It  seems  to  us  totally  un- 
justifiable that  the  inhabitants  of  this  important  part  of  the  Nation, 
the  world's  leading  and  most  powerful  democracy,  should  have  been 
deprived  of  full  citizenship  rights  for  these  84  years. 

Elections  in  the  Grange  are  conducted  in  the  most  democratic  way 
I  know  of.  To  us,  it  seems  entirely  unfitting  and  almost  shameful 
that  an  important  portion  of  our  people  should  have  lived  during 
the  entire  lifetime  of  the  Grange  without  the  full  voting  rights  of 
American  citizens — a  privilege  and  responsibility  that  to  us  is  most 
vital. 

The  deprivation  of  Alaska  and  her  citizens  of  the  full  status  of 
American  States  and  of  American  citizens  is  not  the  only  important 
reason  for  our  favoring  statehood  for  them.  The  strategixial  im- 
portance of  Alaska  and  the  urgent  need  of  making  Alaska's  inhabi- 
tants feel,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  they  are  as  important  nationally 
as  any  other  people  in  our  Nation ;  that  they  are  bound  to  us  by  the 
fullest,  most  cooperative  ties,  is  a  most  important  reason  why  we  favor 
statehood  now  for  Alaska. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  when  we 
needed  so  much  the  fullest  possible  strategical  strength  and  advan- 
tage that  goes  with  our  ownership  of  Alaska  as  at  the  present.  We 
should  at  once  maximize  this  strategical  value  and  advantage;  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  making  Alaska's  citizens  know  that  they 
are  in  the  fullest  sense  Americans. 

The  National  Grange  is  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  grange  organizations  in  Alaska.  We  look  upon  these  granges 
as  forerunners  of  other  granges  to  come,  when  Alaska  becomes  a 
State  and  develops  more  fully  the  large  undeveloped  agricultural 
resources  of  the  area.  This  brings  us  to  our  third  reason  for  favoring 
statehood  for  Alaska. 

We  would  like  to  see  Alaska  become  a  full-fledged  member  of  our 
Federal  Union,  since  this  also,  we  believe,  would  materially  help  and 
speed  up  its  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  In  reality, 
Alaska  is  our  last,  great  frontier.  We  should  be  about  the  task  of 
consummating  its  early  and  full  development.  We  feel  that  if  it 
were  a  State  and  were  adequately  represented  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  its  agricultural  and  industrial  potentials  which  are  great  would 
be  more  clearly  brought  before  the  general  public  and,  therefore,  would 
receive  their  fair  share  of  our  national  service.  We  have  only  to  recall 
that  far  less  relative  progress  in  development  has  taken  place  in 
Alaska  than  in  the  United  States  since  Alaska  became  a  part  of  the 
Nation.  The  Grange  feels  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  Nation 
and  to  Alaska  as  a  part  of  our  Union  to  offer  Alaska  a  fair  break  on 
developing  its  resources  rapidly  and  in  a  sound  way. 

The  Grange,  while  interested  in  every  aspect  of  economic  progress 
and  social  advancement  is  primarily  concerned  with  agriculture.  We 
are  certain  that  Alaska  has  great  potentialities  in  agriculture.  These 
potentialities  have  not  been  tapped  to  any  considerable  degree,  and 
have  not  been  realized  under  the  Territorial  status.  The  utilization 
of  Alaska's  soil  and  the  growth  of  food  staples  there  have  lagged  even 
far  behind  what  we  understand  the  Soviets  have  accomplished  in 
corresponding  latitudes  in  eastern  Siberia.  The  lag  in  Alaska  is  due 
to  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  they  derive  in  no  small  measure  from  the 
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inherent  weakness  of  the  Territorial  status.  Obsolete  land  laws^ 
against  which  Alaskans  have  protested  for  many  years,  have  hindered 
the  development  of  farming.  Cumbersome  administration  of  these 
land  laws  has  further  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Through 
the  years  Alaska  with  its  land-grant  college  has  not  been  dealt  with 
equitably  under  the  numerous  laws  promotive  of  agricultural  research 
and  extension  work  which  Congress  has  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
adopted  and  from  which  the  farming  areas  of  the  48  States  have 
benefited. 

It  is  clear  that  this  situation  cannot  be  fully  rectified  by  long-range 
government  in  behalf  of  an  area  which  is  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  councils  of  that  government.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  present  Delegate  from  Alaska,  nor  on  his  predecessors. 
It  is,  however,  a  commentary  on  the  restricted  opportunities  for  repre- 
sentation which  the  office  of  a  voteless  Delegate  alone  can  offer.  The 
fairness  and  equity  which  are  part  of  the  Grange's  creed  require  the 
fuller  representation  which  statehood  alone  can  confer. 

We  have  faith  in  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  believe  that  they  will 
send  representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  elect  State  officers  that  will 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  our  State  and  public  officials.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  your  committee  will  pass  favorably  upon  H.  K.  331  and 
will  send  it  to  the  Senate  floor  at  the  earliest  convenient  date.  We  as 
Americans  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Alaska  citizens  to  give  them 
full  citizenship  and  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  that  go  along  with 
this  citizenship.    The  Grange  will  heartily  support  such  action. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Ecton.  You  are  not  a  citizen  of  Alaska,  did  you  state, 
Mr.  Sanders? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Ecton.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No  ;  I  have  never  visited  it. 

Senator  Butler.  Has  there  been  much  of  a  clamor  from  the  mem- 
bers of  your  grange  ?  I  am  a  granger  myself,  so  I  am  quite  interested 
in  it.  Do  the  granges  in  Alaska  work  with  your  headquarters  urging 
the  National  Grange  to  take  a  part  in  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  petitions  from 
local  granges,  yes,  sir;  mostly  out  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Butler.  But  you  do  not  recall  that  you  have  heard  from 
any  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes;  we  have  heard  from  them.  They  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

Senator  Butler.  Have  you  yourself  studied  the  provisions  of  this 
H.R.  331,  Mr.  Sanders? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes ;  I  have  read  through  them,  but  I  have  not  made 
a  very  close  study  of  them,  Senator. 

Senator  Butler.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  lands  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  lived  in  Oklahoma  before  state- 
hood, and  we  got  the  same  amount  of  land  that  Alaska  is  to  be  awarded 
under  this  provision.  I  think  that  is  four  sections  out  of  each 
township. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  every  acre  of  Oklahoma  has  been  surveyed. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 
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Senator  Butler.  But  only  a  small  percent  of  Alaska  has  been  sur- 
veyed, and  under  H.  R.  331  the  State  of  Alaska  would  get  only  four 
sections  of  the  land  that  was  surveyed. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  did  not  know  that  provision.  And  the  bill  does 
not  carry  the  provision  for  future  surveys  ? 

Senator  Butler.  That  they  would  get  their  share  of  the  future 
surveys,  the  land  that  is  surveyed. 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  seems  to  be  equitable. 

Senator  Butler.  But,  at  the  rate  they  have  been  making  surveys, 
it  would  take  somewhere  from  12,000  to  18,000  years  to  survey  Alaska. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  suppose  the  slowness  with  which  the  survey  has 
been  made  is  due  to  two  things :  The  lack  of  demand  for  the  use  of 
the  land  under  present  conditions,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
survey  would  be  accelerated  but  I  certainly  would  judge  that  it  would 
be  under  statehood. 

Senator  Butler.  If  the  surveys  are  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Mr.  Waene.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the  Geological  Survey. 

Senator  Butler.  The  State  of  Alaska  would  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  how  much  was  going  to  be  surveyed  or  when. 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  possibly  would  if  they  were  a  State  because 
they  would  be  down  here  if  it  was  to  their  interest  to  have  more  sur- 
veyed, bargaining  with  you  fellows  to  give  them  that,  I  think.  As  it 
is  now,  they  simply  do  not  have  that  method  of  urging  more  surveys. 

Senator  Butler.  They  have  some  pretty  good  representatives  down 
here. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  will  admit  that  Senator,  from  the  previous  witness. 
I  would  not  doubt  that  at  all.  I  think  she  would  make  a  very  good 
Senator  from  Alaska.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Butler.  The  trouble  is,  up  there  I  do  not  think  she  is  in  a 
majority. 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  did  not  understand  her  politics.  But  regardless 
of  her  politics  she  would  make  a  good  Senator. 

Senator  Butler.  Well,  we  have  been  over  that.  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  on  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  do  you  want  to  call  another  witness  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  One  more  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  will  not 
burden  you  further. 

STATEMENT  OE  EEV.  O.  EDGAR  GALLANT,  MEMBER  TERRITORIAL 
BOARD  or  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  SKAGWAY,  ALASKA 

Senator  Butler.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  name  and  address 
for  the  record  ? 

Reverend  Gallant.  My  name  is  Edgar  Gallant,  and  I  have  been  a 
continual  resident  of  Alaska  for  the  last  32  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  the  first  priest  ever  ordained  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  now 
I  am  the  senior  priest  by  6  years. 

Senator  Buiter.  It  seems  to  have  agreed  with  you  pretty  well  up 
there. 

Reverend  Gallant.  During  my  32  years'  residence,  I  have  not  been 
making  lectures  but  I  have  been  spending  my  time  with  my  work. 
Outside  of  my  parish  work  that  I  have  been  doing,  I  have  also  been 
conducting  a  school  for  dependent  children  in  the  last  few  years. 
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That  takes  in  children  from  most  any  part  of  Alaska.  I  have  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Department  of  Pnblic  Welfare  for  many  years. 
In  that  time,  I  have  covered  a  good  deal  of  the  Territory — Fairbanks, 
and  quite  a  number  of  sections  of  Alaska.  I  know  Alaska  and  the 
Alaskans  pretty  well  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  number  of 
people  I  have  talked  to,  it  has  been  a  question  that  the  majority  of  real 
Alaskans  are  for  statehood. 

When  I  was  given  an  opportunity  of  coming  here  to  Washington  to 
add  my  testimony,  I  was  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Butler.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  and  have  that  word  from 
you.  Father  Gallant. 

I  have  not  any  doubt  but  what  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory  are  of  the  same  opinion  that  you  are.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  of  them  realize  that  just  wanting  statehood  does  not  give  you 
statehood.  You  get  statehood  by  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress 
and  that  is  what  we  have  under  consideration.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  argument — there  is  not  very  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
people  whether  they  live  in  Alaska  or  whether  they  live  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  as  to  statehood  for  Alaska.  I  think  one  of  the 
party  platforms  has  ultimately — and  I  hope  it  does  not  give  the  people 
the  idea  that  ultimately  means  never — but  when  the  people  of  Alaska 
can  get  the  right  sort  of  a  deal  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
I  would  not  say  the  Federal  Government  because  I  am  sure  that 
most  people  in  Government  would  have  been  far  more  liberal  in 
dividing  the  public  lands  and  the  public  area  of  Alaska  than  is 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  men  in  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of 
the  House  really  wrote  it  or  whether  the  good  Delegate  here  authored 
it  himself ;  but  I  rather  surmise  that  it  was  written  by  someone  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  it  would  indicate  to  me  that  they 
want  to  give  up  just  as  little  as  they  possibly  can.  They  are  going  to 
keep  every  bit  they  can. 

Reverend  Gallant.  Did  not  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior yesterday  say  that  they  were  going  to  call  these  things  in 
question  again  as  to  all  these  withdrawals  ? 

Senator  Btjtler.  I  hope  they  do. 

Reverend  Gall^vnt.  I  think  we  can  bank  on  that.  He  is  for  us 
and  he  is  for  our  success  and  I  think  we  can  absolutely  depend  on 
him  that  he  is  going  to  do  it  for  us  and  since  we  are  getting  as  much 
as  any  other  State,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get  statehood 
now.    I  think  we  are  well  capable  of  doing  that. 

Senator  Butler.  I  have  not  checked  that  statement..  It  has  been 
made  yesterday  and  today.  Mrs.  Hermann  made  the  statement  that 
you  are  getting  as  much  as  any  other  State  got.  I  want  to  look  into 
this  a  little  bit. 

Reverend  Gallant.  Another  theory  current  and  causing  these 
telegrams  to  come  in  opposing  H.  R.  331  is  that  there  is  propaganda 
afloat  that  it  would  not  be  the  same  bill  at  all  as  was  originally  intro- 
duced and  we  have  checked  that  as  soon  as  we  came  here  and  we 
are  sure  that  there  is  very  little  difference.  But  the  propaganda  is 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  and  that  we  are  not  getting 
anything  at  all  this  time. 

Senator  Butler.  Most  of  the  communications  inserted  in  the  record 
favor  statehood. 
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Eeverend  Gallant.  That  is  right.  I  think  you  will  find  that  also 
in  Alaska  most  of  them  are  favorable  to  statehood. 

Senator  Ecton.  Father,  knowing  the  people  of  Alaska  as  you  do,  I 
presume  there  is  no  hesitation  on  your  part  to  say  that  if  the  people 
are  given  statehood,  under  whatever  terms,  that  they  will  be  equal  to 
the  trust  and  responsibility  placed  in  theni, 

Eeverend  Gallant.  Absolutely  true.  I  think  they  are  the  proper 
kind  of  people  who  can  make  the  best  of  any  deal  they  get. 

Senator  Ecton.  Do  you  believe  they  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
assume  additional  burdens  of  taxation  in  order  to  support  it  ? 

Eeverend  Gallant.  I  am  sure  they  would  be.  After  all,  when  we 
get  a  privilege,  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Eoton.  You  realize  in  these  enabling  acts,  after  they  are 
consented  to,  that  they  are  irrevocable,  and  once  you  enter  into  state- 
hood, you  are  in  there  ? 

Eeverend  Gallant.  I  think  I  understand  that  pretty  well  because 
the  profession  I  am  in  now,  I  am  in  for  life.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Ecton.  I  am  sure  you  understand  the  similarity  very  much. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  I  do;  very  well.  I  am  quite  conscious  of  it. 
Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  was  brought  up  yesterday  on 
the  reservation  question.  I  am  a  little  bit  able  to  answer  that,  too, 
because  our  school  has  quite  a  number  of  native  children  there.  3 
have  children  there.  Now  we  have  our  school  and  it  is  not  all  native. 
The  nearest  is  all  white.  It  has  from  pure  white  down  to  deep  brown 
and  all  the  shades  in  between  and  I  cannot  see  any  difference  in  the 
intelligence  of  all  the  people  we  have.  We  have  three  graduates  this 
year  and  two  of  them  are  full-blooded  Indians,  and  I  think  they  will 
take  their  place  with  any  of  our  white  children. 

Senator  Ecton.  So  there  is  no  necessity  to  segregate  or  classify. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  Not  in  our  section,  I  don't  believe. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  felt  that  way.  I  have  been  to  Alaska,  a  very 
pleasurable  visit,  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  see  the  justification  of 
setting  up  any  of  these  reservations  which  will  segregate  them. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  I  do  not  believe  in  general  that  the  native 
people  would  want  reservations. 

Senator  Ecton.  Yet  this  morning,  according  to  Senator  Anderson, 
a  majority  of  them  voted  to  set  up  reservations. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  That  needs  some  investigation  as  to  why  that 
was  done. 

Senator  E'cton.  That  is  what  we  are  always  up  against  and  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  be  up  against  after  you  become  a  State,  too. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  there.  But  you  will  notice,  too,  that  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  dropped  quite  a  number  of  the  native  schools  in  our  sec- 
tion. Quite  a  number  of  them  were  closed,  one  at  Junean,  one  at 
Douglas,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  places — Ketchikan.  And  the 
native  children  are  going  to  regular  public  schools  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  children  are.    And  I  think  they  are  taking  their  place  just  as  well. 

Senator  Ecton.  That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  be  that  way. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  It  ought  to  be  forced  that  way. 

Senator  Ecton.  Now  is  the  time  to  force  it. 

Eeverend  Gallant.  It  is  really  a  reflection  on  our  country  that  in 
all  these  years  we  have  not  assimilated  the  native  people.    We  have 
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assimilated  everybody  else,  everybody  who  came  to  our  shores  as  immi- 
grants from  all  kinds  of  countries — have  given  them  full  privileges  of 
citizenship,  everything;  but  the  people  we  found  here  and  conquered 
and  took  away  from,  we  are  trying  to  keep  in  servitude. 

Senator  Ecton.  We  talk  about  second-class  citizens.  We  have  some- 
thing worse.  We  have  wards  of  the  Government,  and  why  anybody 
who  lives  under  the  American  flag  should  be  a  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me. 

Reverend  Gallant.  Right  you  are.    [Applause.] 

Senator  Butlek.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  reservation  system  that  was 
unfortunately  adopted  here  some  years  ago.  It  may  have  been  the 
result  of  treaties,  but  it  certainly  turned  out,  we  found  out  now  that, 
instead  of  serving  those  natives,  we  have  prevented  them  from  being 
absorbed. 

Reverend  Gallant.  I  think  we  should  start  doing  something  about 
it  right  now,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  statehood  right  now — free 
all  peoples. 

Senator  Butler.  I  had  hoped  that  some  such  provision  could  be 
written  into  331.  But  I  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Hermann  a  moment  ago, 
that  there  is  a  provision  I  think  in  the  bill  whereby  you  people  are 
admitting  that  there  is  an  aboriginal  right  and  that  in  fact  parts  of 
Alaska,  if  not  every  foot  of  Alaska,  actually  belong  to  the  few  natives 
that  were  there  when  we  took  it  over  from  Russia. 

Your  courts  up  there  have  decided  differently  on  that.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  so  I  will  not  get  into  the  technicalities  of  the  case.  The  courts 
have  determined  differently.  But  our  Federal  Government  has  not 
yet  determined  differently ;  and  the  question  still  prevails.  We  cannot 
prevent  it  here  in  this  country.  It  is  established  in  the  continental 
area,  but  we  do  not  figure  that  the  reservation  laws  apply  in  Alaska, 
and  I  think  331  should  be  spelled  out  making  that  statement. 

Reverend  Gallant.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  So  that  you  people  will  not  have  the  trouble  up 
there  that  some  States  in  the  continental  area  are  having. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  May  I  speak  to  that  very  briefly?  That  question 
was  debated  at  great  length  before  the  House  committee  and  the 
provision  to  which  you  refer  was  an  acknowledgment  after  long 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  House  committee  that  the  statehood 
bill  itself  was  no  proper  vehicle  for  an  attempt  to  settle  Indian  land 
claims  and  that  section  merely  puts  that  subject  aside  as  awaiting 
further  determination.  No  attempt  is  made  in  that  bill  to  acknowl- 
edge whatever  aboriginal  land  claims  there  may  be  or  to  deny  them. 
It  is  merely  considered  inappropriate  for  the  statehood  bill  itself. 

Senator  Butler.  But  at  the  time  the  Territory  becomes  a  State 
is  the  time  to  make  your  deal.  Texas  did  it.  Did  a  good  job  of  it. 
And  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  all  such  subjects  should 
be  thoroughly  covered  in  your  contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  you  become  a  State.  And  if  you  do  not  do  it  now,  I  will 
almost  guarantee  that  you  will  never  get  it  done.  I  do  not  know  of 
and  contracts  with  the  Territories  that  became  States  that  succeeded 
in  amending  any  of  their  arrangements  that  they  had.  Some  of 
the  western  States  now  have  had  a  good  many  attempts  made.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  have  something  from  the  House  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Bartlett,  that  covered  that  land  issue.  We  would  like  to 
have  it  in  our  records. 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  you  have  anything  further,  Father  Gallant? 

Reverend  Gallant,  No  ;  that  is  all ;  thank  you. 

Senator. Butler.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  appear. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  at  this  time,  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to 
reconvening  at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  26, 1950.) 

(The  information  regarding  the  land  issue,  requested  above  by 
Senator  Butler,  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Governor  Gruening 
on  the  final  day  of  the  hearing.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   APRIL   26,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
224,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico;  Glen  H. 
Taylor,  of  Idaho ;  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of  New  York ;  Hugh  Butler, 
of  Nebraska ;  and  Zales  N.  Ecton,  of  Montana. 

Senator  Taylor.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please.  Be- 
fore proceeding,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  several  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  not  present. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Montana,  is  very  ill.  Mr.  Downey  himself 
is  ill,  and  in  the  hospital  out  at  Bethesda,  I  believe.  Mr.  McFarland 
is  detained  at  the  crime  hearing.  Mr.  Anderson  will  be  here  a  little 
later.  I  understand  Mr.  Lehman  will  be  in  a  little  later.  Mr.  Milli- 
kin  is  detained  in  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Cordon  is  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Ecton  is  expected  to  be  here  a  little 
later.  We  have  been  unable  to  contact  Mr.  Malone  up  to  this  moment. 
Mr.  Watkins  is  out  of  town,  and  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  the  chairman,  is  ill. 

I  want  to  apologize  myself  for  not  being  here  yesterday,  but  I  was 
tied  up  with  other  matters.  I  knew  that  this  was  being  taken  care 
of  or  I  would  have  made  it  a  point  to  be  here. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  a  very  distinguished  American, 
Governor  Driscoll,  of  New  Jersey.  Governor,  we  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  with  us,  sir,  and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way.  If 
you  have  a  prepared  statement,  that  is  fine,  and  if  not,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  talk  to  us  orally.  At  any  rate,  we  know  what  you 
have  to  say  will  be  very  much  worth  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  ALFRED  E.  DRISCOLL,  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Governor  Driscoll.  Thank  you.  Senator.  My  full  name  is  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll  and  I  am  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  propose 
to  testify  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  traveled  extensively  through 
the  vast  areas  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  I  have  known  intimately 
a  good  many  citizens  of  the  Territory  and  have  been  a  student  of 
Territorial  affairs  for  a  great  many  years. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  occupies  an  area  of  tre- 
mendous strategic  importance  in  the  North  American  Continent  and 
is  today  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  areas  in  the  world. 
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First  consideration  undoubtedly  should  be  given  to  the  pressing  is- 
sue of  national  defense.  Alaska  must  be  defended  by  the  United 
States,  and  today  Alaska  lacks  adequate  defense.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  field  of  national  defense  that  the  Territory  occupies  a  strategic 
area.  In  my  judgment,  Alaska  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  proving  grounds  for  our  republic.  Here  is  an  area  in  which 
■we  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  our  republic, 
to  put  its  ideals  and  principles  into  j)ractical  operation.  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put  our  avowed  ideals  of 
home  rule  and  representative  government  to  work.  The  most.effective 
offensive  that  our  Nation  could  take  in  the  present  world  crisis  is  for. 
it  to  demonstrate  its  capacity  for  continuing  growth  and  to  further 
demonstrate  its  capacity  to  put  its  principles  and  ideals  to  work  in 
this  vast  frontier  land. 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  are  presently  deprived  of  full  citizenship  in 
our  Republic.  They  are  deprived  of  effective  representation  in  Wash- 
ington, for  example.  It  is  perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  the  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  as  well  as  Hawaii. 

To  my  own  knowledge,  I  know  that  Alaska  has  served  a  long  and 
honorable  apprenticeship,  and  I  should  add,  it  has  been  a  rather  profit- 
able apprenticeship,  as  far  as  our  Nation  is  concerned,  because  the 
Territory  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Alaska,  if  it  is  admitted  to  statehood,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  quickly, 
has  magnificent  natural  resources  which  we  may  confidently  expect  to 
be  readily  developed  under  the  benign  influences  of  home  rule  and 
with  adequate  representation  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Accordingly,  I  think  we  may  confidently  expect  that  with  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska  to  full  statehood  it  will  very  quickly  become  a  con- 
tributing member  of  our  Federal  Union. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  as  Governor  and  as  an  individ- 
ual in  favor  of.  statehood  for  the  Territory  and  to  stress  (1)  the  advan- 
tages of  statehood  in  the  development  of  national  defense  in  this  vital 
area.  (2)  Even  more,  perhaps,  the  important  part  that  the  granting 
of  statehood  may  play  in  a  peaceful  offensive  through  the  demonstra- 
tion of  our  capacity  to  make  our  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment work — our  enlargement  of  the  field  of  home  rule.  (3)  The 
strengthening  of  our  Federal  Union  by  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
that  I  think  very  quickly  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  contribut- 
ing members  of  our  Union. 

Senator  ANDEESOisr.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

Do  you  have  any  question.  Senator  Butler  ? 

Senator  Butler.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  it  should  be  done  right  away,  then, 
Governor,  I  take  it. 

Governor  Driscoll.  I  think  statehood  should  be  granted  to  Alaska 
just  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  think  it  would  give  the  morale  of  this 
Nation  and  the  peaceful-minded  people  throughout  the  world  a  great 
shot  in  the  arm.  I  think  it  would  be  dramatic,  coming  right  at  this 
crucial  period  in  the  history  of  our  world. 

I  think  most  all  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  against 
statehood  for  Alaska  were  based  on  the  alleged  smallness  of  popula- 
tion, but  that  issue  was  not  raised  when  New  Jersey  became  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  Union,  nor  was  it  raised  when  most 
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of  the  States  were  admitted  in  the  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  already  has  a  population  considerably  larger 
than  the  population  of  many  of  the  States  when  they  were  admitted. 
It  has  natural  resources  that  I  think  far  exceed  the  natural  resources 
that  were  then  known  to  exist  in  many  of  the  States  when  they  were 
admitted.  Those  natural  resources,  under  the  proper  form  of  gov- 
ernment, guarantee  a  rather  speedy  development  of  Alaska,  and  its 
population. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
being  here. 

Governor  Deiscoll.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Williamson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  WILLIAMSON,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE  SERVICE,  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  John  C.  Williamson,  the 
assistant  legislative  director  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  AVars. 

I  would  like  to  file  a  statement  into  the  record.  I  just  want  to  make 
this  brief  oral  statement,  that  the  nationah  conventions  of  our  organi- 
zation have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  urging  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  admitting  Alaska  to  statehood.  Our  department  in  Alaska 
has  repeatedly  sent  its  delegates  to  our  conventions,  and  they  have 
placed  arguments  before  our  conventions  favoring  statehood,  and  in 
behalf  of  our  organization,  we  hope  you  will  grant  a  speedy  and  favor- 
able decision  on  this  legislation. 

Senator  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  We  have  the  general 
question  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  and  then  we  have  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  approve  H.  R.  331.  Does  your  statement 
mean  that  you  are  not  only  for  the  principle  of  statehood,  but  you  are 
also  for  the  provisions  of  this  particular  bill  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  principle  of 
admitting  Alaska  to  statehood.  There  are  a  lot  of  details  and  a  lot 
of  questions  involved  in  the  question  of  admitting  any  Territory  to 
statehood,  and  not  being  a  resident  of  Alaska,  never  having  been  there, 
it  is  not  my  position  to  go  into  the  technicalities  of  this  particular 
bill.  We  just  urge  the  committee  to  come  to  some  decision  which 
would  involve  admitting  Alaska  to  statehood. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this  legislation 
which,  if  enacted,  would  admit  Alaska  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

For  many  years  now,  the  national  encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  resolutions  calling 
for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union.  I  am  here,  therefore,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  statehood  for  Alaska  in  accordance  with  such  an 
encampment  mandate.  I  would  like  also  to  emphasize  that  the  De- 
partment of  Alaska  of  the  VFW,  each  year  at  our  national  encamp- 
ment, repeats  its  insistence  that  Alaska  should  and  ought  to  become  a 
State.  Many  of  these  veterans  are  originally  from  the  48  States. 
They  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II  and  were  sta- 
tioned in  Alaska.     Appreciating  the  potentialities  of  Alaska,  they 
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remained  or  returned  there  after  discharge.  They  fail  to  see,  and 
rightfully  so,  why  they  should  be  denied  the  full  and  complete  par- 
ticipation in  our  national  economy  enjoyed  by  their  comrades  back 
home.  They  deserve  full  partnership  and  equal  responsibility  in  the 
political  dynamisms  that  shape  our  democracy.  They  must  appre- 
ciate, more  than  anyone,  the  need  for  a  national  reorientation  of  the 
problem  that  we  face  in  this  issue  before  the  committee. 

For  one  thing,  the  veterans  in  Alaska  insist  that  the  issue  must  be 
resolved  by  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  good  old  American  principle 
of  equal  justice  under  the  law.  They  want  to  have  a  hand  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  destiny  of  Alaska.  They  want  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject.  Above  all,  they  resent  the  politi- 
cal considerations  that  have  blocked  the  passage  of  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  92,000  people  living  in  Alaska  bear  the  indomi- 
table stamp  of  the  breed  that  pushed  our  frontier  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Must  we  now  tell  them  that  they  are  not  as 
worthy  as  the  92,000  Californians  whose  State  was  admitted  in  1850 
or  the  citizens  of  12  other  States  whose  population  upon  admission  to 
the  Union  was  less  than  that  of  Alaska  today  ? 

One  of  the  subjects  confronting  the  delegates  of  our  golden  jubilee 
convention  held  in  Miami  last  September  was  the  question  of  strength- 
ening the  defenses  of  Alaska.  Maska,  just  across  the  Bering  Strait 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  is  in  a  woefully  weak  position  to  defend  itself 
or  to  contain  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  sudden  attack.  It  will  remain 
weak  until  the  people  there  are  able  to  share  in  the  main  currents  of 
American  life.  A  sound  economic  and  political  structure  will  follow 
the  conferring  of  statehood,  and  with  it  a  greater  national  conscious- 
ness of  what  Alaska  means  to  us  as  a  bastion  of  defense.  We  can  think 
of  no  greater  insurance  for  the  revitalizing  of  the  defenses  of  Alaska 
than  the  conferring  of  statehood  and  the  resultant  presence  in  the 
United  States  Senate  of  two  Senators  from  Alaska,  and  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  of  the  Member  from  Alaska. 

In  behalf  of  the  million  and  one-quarter  overseas  veterans  of  our 
organization,  I  strongly  urge  your  early  and  favorable  approval  of  the 
bill  H.  E.  331  so  that  we  might  get  on  with  the  long  overdue  job  of 
conferring  full  citizenship  on  thousands  of  our  own  people  and  strike 
a  telling  blow  in  the  cause  of  unity  and  good  faith. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Goldberger,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAEVIN  L.  GOLDBERGEK,  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOE,  AMERICAN  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Goldberger,  please  state  your  name  and 
your  official  position  with  the  AMVETS. 

Mr.  Goldberger.  My  name  is  Marvin  L.  Goldberger.  I  am  the 
national  legislative  director  of  the  AMVETS,  the  only  World  War 
II  chartered  veterans'  organization, 

AMVETS— American  Veterans  of  World  War  II— at  its  1949  na- 
tional convention  adopted  a  resolution  to  support  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
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For  a  number  of  years  Alaska  has  enjoyed  the  position  of  being  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  distinction  frequently  con- 
ferred upon  the  underprivileged  child  by  the  acquisition  of  a  foster 
parent  who  is  only  interested  in  exploiting  the  child's  inheritance. 

Alaska  is  a  region  of  untold  minerals,  timber,  and  other  natural 
resources,  yet  untapped  and  undeveloped.  Its  relatively  sparse  popu- 
lation and  contrary  to  popular  belief,  mild  climate,  makes  it  ideal  for 
the  settlement  of  many  millions  of  people  willing  to  carve  a  new  world 
for  themselves  in  a  country  abundant  in  natural  wealth  and  beauty. 
New  industry  and  business  offer  opportunity  to  millions  of  people. 
Since  Alaska  was  first  purchased  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  in 
1867  numerous  cities  and  towns  have  grown  up  within  the  Territory^ 
and  there  has  been  a  great  migration  of  people  to  said  Territory, 
World  War  II  brought  many  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  Terri- 
tory, many  of  whom  permanently  settled  there  and  passed  the  word 
along  that  Alaska  is  a  land  of  opportunity. 

The  conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
war  with  Russia  convinced  Americans  of  the  strategic  value  Alaska 
offered.  That  its  defensive  value  was  directly  in  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  in  terms  of  people,  business,  industry,  roads, 
and  so  forth.  To  date,  many  thousands  of  Americans  and  people  of 
other  national  extraction  have  settled  in  Alaska.  It  is  imperative  to 
the  full  development  of  this  country,  however,  that  the  influx  of  people 
continues  and  that  they  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  representation  in 
Congi-ess  of  the  United  States  that  is  afforded  by  citizenship  and 
residence  in  any  one  of  the  several  States. 

The  last  decade  has  brought  an  awareness  to  the  American  public 
of  the  significant  value  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  for  both  material 
wealth  and  strategic  position.  Only  by  the  full  recognition  of  Alaska 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  can  we  realize  the  maximum 
benefits  it  offers.  Therefore,  let  us  confer  on  Alaska  the  recognition 
it  so  justly  deserves  as  a  vital  organ  of  this  great  United  States,  and 
permit  the  many  thousands  of  pioneers  in  the  first  line  of  American 
defense  full  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
AMVETS — American  Veterans  of  World  War  II — urge  the  passai2:e 
ofH.E.331. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GoLDBERGER.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Baetlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Davis,  an  attorney  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  who  will  discuss  land 
problems. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  V.  DAVIS,  REPRESENTING  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
prepared  a  written  statement.  As  of  now  the  written  statement  is  in 
my  own  handwriting  but  not  too  readable.  It  is  being  typed  and  I 
will  have  copies  of  the  typewritten  statement  for  the  record  before  the 
day  is  over. 

Mj  name  is  Edward  V.  Davis  and  I  am  appeariiig  on  behalf  of  the 
Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  a  private  citizen. 

I  was  born  in  the  State  of  Idaho  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  College  of  Law.    I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
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of  law  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  at  Anchorage,  since  1939.  I  am 
the  father  of  three  sons,  all  born  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Alaska 
is  my  home  and  my  futnre  is  there.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  am 
interested  in  immediate  statehood  for  Alaska. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  no  valid  arguments  or  reasons  at  all  against 
statehood  for  Alaska.  Judge  Dimond,  in  his  testimony  the  other 
day,  has  said  everything  that  I  could  say  about  the  general  proposi- 
tion, and  said  it  much  better  than  I  can  say  it. 

Members  of  this  committee  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  have 
openly  stated  that  the  committee  is  all  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  the  only  questions  seem  to  center  on  the  provisions  of 
the  particular  bill  that  you  are  considering  here.  In  other  words, 
the  discussion  seems  to  be  as  to  the  "how"  and  the  "when"  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska  rather  than  the  general  proposition  of  the  statehood. 
Since  H.  E.  331  is  the  only  bill  before  the  committee  and  since  that 
bill  has  already  passed  the  House  in  its  present  form,  I  believe  we  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  no  radically  different  bill  has  a  chance  of  passage 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Anderson.  Will  you  excuse  me  just  a  minute  to  call  at- 
tention to  S.  2036  that  was  introduced  by  Senator  Kef auver  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  Pepper^ 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Morse,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr 
Tobey. 

I  don't  want  you  to  rule  them  out  of  the  Senate  entirely.    They  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  bill  has  a  chance  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  know  all  of  you  gentlemen  accept  the 
theory  of  ultimate  statehood  for  Alaska.  Some  of  you  are  genuinely 
worried  as  to  whether  this  particular  bill  will  be  acceptable  to  Alas- 
kans, or  as  to  whether  this  particular  bill  will  be  fair  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  if  it  were  adopted.  ISTone  of  you,  of  course,  live  in  Alaska, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  you  ever  have  lived  there.  Some  of  you 
have  been  there,  but  I  believe  those  of  you  who  have  been  in  Alaska 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  your  knowledge  of  Alaska  is  incom- 
plete. I  have  lived  there  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  my  knowledge 
of  Alaska  is  far  from  complete.  But  since  those  of  you  who  have  not 
been  to  Alaska  and  since  none  of  you  have  lived  in  Alaska,  since  you 
assume  that  we  know  more  about  Alaska  than  you  do,  you  have  been 
asking  some  rather  pointed  questions  and  have  been  asking  us  to  give 
you  the  facts  on  certain  propositions,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  give 
you  those  facts. 

From  your  questions,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  want  the  answers  to 
two  questions,  as  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned.  First,  you  want  to  know 
as  to  whether  the  new  State  of  Alaska  is  going  to  be  able  to  support 
itself.  Second,  admitting  that  statehood  for  Alaska  is  a  desirable 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  general  principles,  you  want  to 
tnow  whether  this  particular  bill,  H.  R.  331,  is  a  way  to  reach  that 
goal.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Hermann  adequately  answered  the  first 
question  yesterday.  For  my  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  those  of  us  who  live  in  Alaska,  those  of  us  who 
ultimately  will  have  to  foot  the  bill,  have  no  doubt  on  that  score  at  all. 
We  are  confident  that  we  can  do  the  job.     We  are  ready  to  bear  any 
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increased  cost  that  State  government  may  entail.  At  the  risk  of 
appearing  a  little  bit  presumptuous,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  can  support  ourselves  is  our  problem.  You 
gentlemen  have  a  lot  of  knotty  problems  to  worry  about  and  I  think 
that  that  particular  problem  should  be  left  to  us,  and  let  you  worry 
about  the  other  problems. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  consider  the  second  question  particularly 
important.  Your  questions  here  have  shown  that.  That  is  particu- 
larly so  as  the  second  question  involves  the  amount  of  land  that  the  bill 
proposes  to  grant  to  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  and  particularly  as  it 
involves  the  administration  of  lands  in  the  national  forests  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  the  State  if  we  did  not  have  the  national  forests. 

From  our  standpoint,  these  questions  are  important,  of  course,  but 
they  are  not  vital,  except  insofar  as  you  gentlemen,  in  your  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  in  your  belief  that  we  should 
receive  more  land,  might  endanger  statehood  itself. 

You  have  asked  particularly  about  the  adequacy  or  the  inadequacy 
of  the  land-grant  provisions  of  the  bill  in  question.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  answer  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Can  the  State  of  Alaska  get  along  with  four  sections  of  land  in  each 
township  for  general  school  purposes  plus  one  additional  section  in 
each  township  in  the  Tanana  Valley  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural 
college  and  school  of  mines,  plus  an  additional  1,000,000  acres  for 
specified  State  purposes  ? 

Can  the  State  of  Alaska  exist  when  the  land  grants  are  deferred 
until  a  survey  has  been  made  of  the  land,  when  admittedly  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  Alaska  has  been  surveyed  ? 

As  I  see  it,  the  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  an  emphatic 
"Yes."  We  would  be  less  than  human  if  we  did  not  want  all  the 
land  that  we  can  get.  We  want  it  for  two  very  good  reasons,  as  I  see 
it.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  use  the  money  that  will  come  from  the 
sale  or  leasing  of  any  lands  we  get ;  of  course  we  can.  Secondly,  from 
my  standpoint  equally  important,  it  is  a  cinch  that  at  least  some  of 
the  lands  that  are  granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska  will  ultimately  get 
into  private  hands.  I  think  you  know  already  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  formerly  the  General  Land  Office,  has  not  been 
particularly  eager  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  public  land  to  private 
hands.  You  have  heard  over  and  over  again  about  the  fact  that 
although  the  homestead  land  laws  have  been  applied  to  Alaska  for 
approximately  50  years,  that  less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the 
Territory  is  in  private  hands.  From  my  own  standpoint,  and  I  be!  i  eve 
from  the  standpoint  of  most  AlaskansJ  nearly  any  means  that  would 
speed  up  the  process  of  transferring  some  of  that  public  land  into 
private  hands  would  be  justified,  and  for  that  reason  the  question  of 
these  land  grants  is  important  to  us. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  even  though  we  want  all 
the  land  we  can  get  in  connection  with  admission  to  statehood,  we  can 
get  along  without  any  land  grant  at  all,  if  we  have  to,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  we  can  certainly  get  along  with  the  amount  of  land  which  this 
bill  provides. 

If  it  comes  to  the  question  as  to  whether  we  get  statehood  now  with- 
out more  land  than  the  bill  provides  as  against  the  question  of  no 
statehood  now  with  more  land  some  day  "maybe,"  we  would  certainly 
choose  statehood  now  without  any  hesitation  at  all. 
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Wliy  do  I  say  we  can  exist  and,  in  fact,  we  can  prosper  on  the  land 
grants  provided  in  this  bill?  The  answer  is  relatively  simple.  We 
have  gotten  along  quite  nicely  in  the  years  in  the  past  with  what 
amounts  to  actually  no  land  grant  at  all.  The  land  provided  in  the 
grant,  even  if  it  comes  in  dribbles  as  surveys  are  completed,  will  be 
practically  that  much  more  land  than  we  have  ever  had  for  our  own 
use.  Our  economy  up  there,  gentlemen,  is  not  based  upon  the  sale  or 
the  lease  of  publicly  owned  land. 

If  we  are  admitted  as  a  State  I  believe  we  will  be  the  first  State,  or 
anyway  one  of  the  first  States,  that  will  have  a  tax  system  based 
largely  on  income  tax  and  excise  taxes  and  license  taxes  of  one  sort  or 
another  instead  of  the  revenues  being  based  on  property  taxes,  at  any 
rate  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  in  the 
Union.  We  have  a  property  tax  up  there,  as  you  know,  but  that  tax 
is  based  on  the  small  fraction  of  land  that  now  is  in  private  owner- 
ship. Of  course  as  the  country  develops  and  as  more  land  passes  into 
private  ownership,  both  by  the  disposal  of  State  land  and  by  the 
issuance  of  new  patents  by  the  Federal  Government,  then  that  land 
that  comes  under  private  ownership  will  be  taxed  just  the  same  as  any 
other  property. 

But  somebody  has  asked  the  question,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  grants 
of  land  to  the  State  under  this  bill  will  become  effective  only  as  to 
surveyed  land?  Of  course  the  answer  to  that  question  is  "Yes.^'  Then 
it  has  also  been  asserted  that  there  has  only  been  a  small  fraction  of 
Alaska  surveyed,  and  the  answer  to  that  is  "Yes."  It  is  true  our  ap- 
propriations for  surveys  have  been  very  small  and  there  has  not  been 
very  much  land  surveyed  but,  from  my  standpoint  and  I  believe  from 
the  standpoint  of  Alaskans  in  general,  that  is  not  too  important. 
This  bill  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  the  bills  which  have 
enabled  the  admission  of  the  last  three  or  four  States  which  have  come 
into  the  Union.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  grants  made  to  the  States  most 
recently  admitted  provided  that  the  grants  should  be  made  of  sur- 
veyed lands.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  most  of  the  States  which  have  been 
admitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  had  large 
blocks  of  unsurveyed  land  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  many  of  them  still  have  large 
blocks  of  unsurveyed  land.  I  am  informed  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  the  year  1850,  received 
no  such  grant  at  all  from  the  Federal  Govermnent.  Three  years  after 
its  admission  it  was  given  a  land  grant  for  school  purposes,  in  1853. 
I  am  informed  at  the  time  California  was  brought  into  the  Union  it 
had  no  surveyed  land  at  all.  This  bill,  H.  E.  331,  is  at  least  as  favor- 
able to  the  new  State  of  Alaska  with  reference  to  land  grants  as  were 
the  admission  bills  of  the  States  immediately  preceding  it  in  order, 
and  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  State  of  Alaska  than  the  enabling  acts 
admitting  several  earlier  States,  not  the  last  States  to  come  into  the 
Union. 

It  seems  to  me  the  discussion  of  surveyed  land  and  unsurveyed  land 
is  not  fruitful  at  this  hearing.  The  fact  remains  that  a  land  grant 
effective  now  is  not  essential  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  As  I  pointed 
out  a  minute  ago,  we  can  get  along  without  it,  if  we  have  to  do  it. 
As  I  said  before,  we  want  all  the  land  that  you  can  give  us.  We  do 
not  need  it  now.  Under  this  bill  we  should  get,  as  closely  as  I  have 
been  able  to  figure  it  out  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  approxi- 
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mately  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  at  the  time  Alaska  becomes  a  State 
under  the  provisions  of  the  land  grant  in  this  bill,  that  is  land  which 
has  already  been  surveyed,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  get  some  of  the  land  which  we  would  otherw^ise  get,  in  view 
of  our  many  reservations,  and  would  be  entitled  to  lieu  selections,  but 
the  Department  of  Interior  thinks  there  will  be  approximately 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  for  sale  at  the  time  the  State  is  admitted,  if 
it  were  admitted  now.  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen,  if  we  had  1,000,000 
acres  of  land  now  we  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
it.  We  can  use  some  of  it,  and  as  the  country  grows  we  can  use  more 
of  it,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  Alaska,  we  would  be  better  off  to 
have  it  in  dribbles  rather  than  to  have  the  administration  of  the  whole 
thing  at  the  present  time. 

Under  the  laws  presently  effective  Congress  has  given  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  the  use  of  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  Now  that  was  not  a  grant,  that  was 
the  right  to  use,  and  the  lands  were  held  in  trust  for  that  purpose. 
In  addition  to  those  sections  the  Congress  gave  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  the  use  of  section  33  in  each  township  in  the  Tanana  Valley, 
and  that  was  to  be  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  mines  and 
agricultural  college,  in  other  words,  the  University  of  Alaska.  I 
have  done  some  research  work  and  I  find  in  34  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has  received  a  grand  total 
of  approximately  $9,500  from  that  source.  I  think  it  is  obvious  we 
could  not  run  our  schools  very  long  on  that  kind  of  income.  While, 
of  course,  everything  helps,  it  is  not  going  to  come  out  to  very  much, 
as  far  as  our  economy  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  numbered  sections  mentioned  before,  Congress 
has  granted  outright  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  100,000  acres  of 
land  for  use  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  school  of  mines. 
Lands  under  that  additional  grant  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Now 
in  my  prepared  statement  I  said  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
approximately  1,900  of  that  100,000  acres  had  actually  passed  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  That  was  the  best  information  I  could  get  on 
checking  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  However,  I  found 
out  this  morning  by  telegram  sent  from  Alaska  that  the  figure  actually 
is  about  10,000  acres  of  the  100,000  acres  which  has  actually  passed 
to  the  Territory. 

Someone  on  your  committee  the  other  day  said  he  did  not  want  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  be  overriden  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
folks  in  Alaska  concur  100  percent  in  that  sentiment.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  Alaska  are  a  bunch  of  individualists.  We  would  probably 
not  be  in  Alaska  if  we  were  not.  We  have  seen  plenty  of  bureaucrats 
in  our  time,  and  we  will  no  doubt  see  many  more  as  time  goes  on, 
but  we  think  that  the  way  to  deal  with  bureaucracy  is  to  let  us  who 
live  in  Alaska  have  the  power  to  govern  ourselves.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  deal  with  bureaucracy  is  to  force  us  to  deal  with 
it  four  or  five  thousand  miles  away  from  home. 

Gentlemen,  in  your  effort  to  help  us,  we  ask  that  you  don't  overdo 
it.  In  your  desire  to  give  us  a  perfect  State,  we  ask  that  you  don't 
risk  the  probability  of  defeating  statehood  entirely. 

I  repeat  that  we  want  statehood.  We  want  statehood  on  the  best 
terms  that  we  can  get.     But,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  neither  entitled  to  nor 
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are  we  asking  for  more  liberal  grants  than  were  given  to  the  most 
recent  States  admitted  into  the  Union.  If  I  might  interpolate,  I 
might  say  if  we  should  ask  for  much  more  favorable  terms  than  were 
given  to  the  other  States,  we  would  be  admitting  and  shouting  from 
the  housetops  that  our  Territory,  our  land,  is  not  as  good  as  the  lands 
of  the  western  States,  and  I  think  that  is  a  fallacy  on  the  face  of  it. 
It  is  at  least  as  good  and  in  many  particulars  we  believe  our  resources 
are  far  greater  than  in  some  of  the  States  which  have  been  admitted. 

Gentlemen,  this  bill  is  halfway  through  Congress.  It  is  substan- 
tially the  same  bill  that  was  reported  out  by  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  the  previous  session.  All  parties  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  criticize  this  bill  if  they  wanted  to.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  2  weeks,  or  3  weeks,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  anybody  has  criticized  the  provisions  of  the  land 
grant  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  know. 

If  you  vote  this  bill  out  of  the  committee,  we  folks  in  Alaska  believe 
that  it  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  We  believe  if  you  change  the  bill 
substantially,  that  it  would  almost  certainly  result  in  either  having 
the  bill  lost  in  the  final  rush  of  adjournment  of  Congress,  or  in  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

If  the  people  of  Alaska  do  not  like  this  bill,  they  can  refuse  to  accept 
any  constitution  that  is  adopted  under  it. 

We  are  asking  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  fight  this  issue  out  on  our 
own  ground  instead  of  fighting  it  out  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Andeeson.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  you  sort  of 
prefer  to  have  this  committee  take  the  House  bill,  and  quit  and  go 
home. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  else  can  we  interpret  your  testimony  than 
that  we  must  take  the  House  bill  in  order  to  make  you  happy  ?  You 
say  we  should  not  make  any  changes  in  it,  otherwise  it  would  jeopardize 
it.     Why  are  we  holding  the  hearing,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  certainly  that  is  not  my  intention. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  it  is  your  plain  statement.  What  do  you 
consider  our  function  to  be?  You-  are  talking  about  statehood. 
What  do  you  consider  this  committee  is  here  for?  To  rubber-stamp 
what  the  House  did,  or  to  consider  it  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  my  opinion,  of  course,  the  function  of  the  Senate 
committee  is  to  exercise  its  best  judgment,  and  to  report  out  the  best 
bill  it  can  report  out. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  did  not  you  tell  us  that  instead  of  telling 
Us  this  other  thing? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  giving  you  my  idea  of  what  I  believe  the  people 
of  Alaska  want.  If  you,  in  your  wisdom,  feel  that  I  am  wrong,  cer- 
tainly you  must  exercise  your  own  judgm.ent. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  you  want  us 
to  do.  You  say  the  bill  is  halfway  through  Congress,  that  it  is  the 
same  bill  substantially  reported  out  by  the  House  Land  Committee 
in  the  last  session,  and  you  say  all  parties  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  criticize  it,  and  that  if  we  changed  the  bill  it  would  almost  certainly 
result  in  defeat  if  it  was  brought  to  the  floor.  Quite  obviously  that 
statement  means  if  we  waul  cd  to  defeat  statehood  for  Alaska  we  would 
just  have  to  tinker  a  little  bit  with  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Davis.  That,  of  course,  is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Anderson.  All  right,  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  your 
opinion  is.  It  certainly  takes  all  the  pressure  off  if  all  we  have  to  do 
is  take  what  the  House  did. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  you  did  say  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  feel  you  have  a  definite  func- 
tion as  a  committee  here  and  you  must  exercise  it,  regardless  of  what 

1  might  say  or  anybody  else  might  say.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
bill  is  fair  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  that  this  bill  is  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  we  will  be  entirely  satisfied, 
as  I  see  it,  to  have  this  bill  reported  out  by  your  committee. 

Senator  Butler.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
remind  Mr.  Davis  that  the  only  poll  that  I  have  heard  of  taken  in 
Alaska  on  statehood  showed  that  there  were  approximately  1T,000 
votes,  and  there  were  9,000  voted  in  favor  of  it,  or  a  little  more  than 
half,  and  that  there  were  a  very  large  percent  voted  against  statehood. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.     The  figures  I  believe  were  approximately 

2  to  1  in  favor,  almost  exactly. 

Senator  Butler.  But  that  is  not  the  unanimity  that  you  seem  to 
indicate  in  your  remarks  here  now. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  remember,  of  course,  4  years,  roughly,  have  gone 
by  since  that  election.  It  is  my  best  judgment  that  if  the  vote  were 
taken  today  it  would  be  overwhelming  in  favor  of  statehood. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  if  you  put  the  vote  up  to  the  people  of 
Alaska,  just  the  question:  Do  you  favor  statehood  for  Alaska  or  do 
you  not  favor  statehood  for  Alaska  ? — undoubtedly  a  big  majority,  if 
not  all  of  them,  would  vote  in  favor  of  statehood,  as  you  have  said  in 
your  statement  here,  but  when  it  comes  to  voting  on  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  piece  of  legislation  that  provides  the  vehicles  by  which 
you  get  statehood,  that  is  a  different  thing.  The  people  of  Alaska  are 
not  going  to  have  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Davis,  to  vote  on  the  terms  that 
are  in  this  bill.  That  is  a  responsibility  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  going  to  have  to  take  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  are  correct  on  that.  Senator.  However,  of 
course,  unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  put  to  a 
vote  either  in  Alaska  or  anywhere  else  on  a  particular  bill  there  would 
only  be  a  small  percentage  that  would  ever  read  the  bill ;  you  know 
that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now  to  get  back  to  this  vote  of  2  to  1,  it  was 
nine  thousand  and  some-odd  in  favor,  although  I  haven't  seen  the 
figures  in  quite  a  while,  and  6,8000  against ;  is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  don't  remember,  Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  that  I  took 
the  figures  at  the  time  and  fixed  it  percentagewise. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  was  3  to  2,  wasn't  it,  and  not  2  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  said  2  to  1 1  was  wrong. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  said  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  absolutely  mistaken  in  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  is  your  understanding,  Mr.  Davis,  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  would  get  from  the 
forests  ?  I  ask  that  because  you  know  I  have  some  interest  in  national 
forests.  How  much  money  would  the  Territory  of  Alaska  get  under 
this  bill  from  the  proceeds  from  national  forests  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  depends  entirely  on  how  much  the  forests 
are  developed. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  understand  that.  I  am  talking  about  what 
proportion  of  the  revenue  of  the  national  forests,  as  you  understand 
it  under  this  bill,  comes  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  there  is  the  income  from  the  four  sections  in  each 
t  ownship.  If  you  want  me  to  try  to  put  that  in  the  amount  of  money, 
I  can't  do  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  said  "proportionately."  What  would  be  the 
income  from  any  of  the  four  sections,  or  all  four  sections  ?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  forests  now.  We  have  a  controversy  among  all  the  States 
in  this  country  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  receipts  from  the  national 
forests  should  come  from  the  States.  The  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Cordon,  has  a  bill  that  provides  for  the  amount  to  go  to  the  counties. 
He  is  trying  to  put  it  on  a  fixed  basis  so  the  county  in  which  the  forest 
is  can  determine  how  much  forest  money  it  will  get,  what  the  income 
is  going  to  be  for  10  years  in  advance. 

You  have  asked  us  to  take  this  bill  as  it  is.  Wliat  do  you  under- 
stand this  bill  does  with  reference  to  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  proportion  comes  from  forest 
lands  in  your  own  State,  I  believe  I  can  say  it  would  be  approximately 
the  same  proportion  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  because  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  bills  are  almost  identical,  so  far  as  national  forest  lands  go. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  assure  you  they  are  not  in  any  way  identical. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  You  may  believe  they  are  identical  but  I  doubt 
that  they  are.     Do  you  think  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Senator  Anderson.  All  right,  let  us  pursue  that  a  little  bit,  because 
this  is  somewhat  important  to  us.  The  question  of  forests  is  a  rather 
vital  issue  in  many  States.  In  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
they  are  very,  very  much  concerned  over  the  revenues  that  they  receive 
from  the  cutting  of  timber  in  the  forests.  What  is  your  unclerstand- 
ing  of  what  Alaska  would  receive  in  percentage?  25,  35,  40,  or  10 
percent  of  the  revenues  of  national  forests  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  approximately  35  percent. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  know  of  an  American  State  that  is  now 
in  the  Union  that  receives  35  percent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  your  own  State  receives  approximately  that.  I 
may  be  wrong,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  on  it,  because  I  am  not 
entirely  certain  of  what  I  am  talking  about,  but  I  have  read,  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  Alaska  bill,  the  proposed  Alaska  bill,  insofar  as 
national  forests  are  concerned,  and  I  have  read  the  portion  of  the  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  enabling  acts  concerning  the  same  thing,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  practically  identical  in  intent.  The  wording  is 
a  little  bit  different  but  not  substantially  so,  as  I  see  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  wording  is  unusual  in  this  bill.  This 
wording  says : 

At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  State  such  proportion  of  the  moneys  received  during  the  fiscal 
year  from  said  national  forests — 

then  this  very  unusual  provision — 

as  the  area  of  lands  granted  by  this  section,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyedi 
bears  to  the  total  area  of  said  national  forests — 
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not  to  the  total  area  granted.  Now,  there  are  20,000,000  acres  of 
national  forest  land.  This  says  that  of  the  revenues  received  from 
forests  the  Territory  shall  receive  the  proportion  that  the  land  granted 
by  this  section,  that  is,  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36,  or  one-ninth  of  365,- 
000,000  acres,  bears  to  20,000,000  acres.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Might  I  read  from  what  I  have  in  front  of  me,  which 
purports  to  be  a  portion  of  the  enabling  act  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  on  that  same  point  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  says : 

At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  State  as  income  for  its  common-school  fund  such  proportion 
of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the  national  forests  within  said  State  as  the  area 
of  said  lands  hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  school  purposes  which  are  situated 
in  said  forests. 

Senator  Anderson.  Ah,  "which  are  situated  within  the  forests." 
Do  you  find  anything  like  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  thought  I  did. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  find  it  for  me.  What  the  language  here 
says,  the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  the  Territory  of  Alaska  twice 
as  much  money  as  it  gets  from  the  forests.  You  say  we  should  take 
this  bill  just  as  it  is.    I  think  I  have  an  obligation  to  look  at  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  agTee  with  you  100  percent  on  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  amend  your  state- 
ment to  that  effect  then,  because  this  says  that  the  revenues  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year — I  realize  I  should  not  be  interpreting  the  law 
because  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  realize  the  danger  of  that,  because  a 
lawyer  may  find  I  should  have  interpreted  it  in  a  different  fashion,  but 
I  just  read  the  section  and  it  says  that  there  shall  be  paid — 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  such  proportion  of  the  moneys 
received  during  the  fiscal  year  from  said  national  forests  as  the  area  of  the  lands 
granted  by  this  section — 

and  that  means  one-ninth  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  or  what  40,000,- 

000  acres  bears  to  the  total  area  of  the  said  national  forests,  and  the 
area  of  the  national  forests  is  20,000,000  acres,  so  we  should  pay 
forty-twentieths  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  twice  what  the  Federal  Government  gets.  That  is  why  you  don't 
worry,  perhaps,  about  how  much  land  you  are  going  to  have.  If  you 
can  get  twice  as  much  as  the  Federal  Government  gets  then  it  isn't 
too  bad  a  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  Alaska. 

I  think  the  members  of  this  committee  have  a  responsibility  to  look 
at  the  bill  and  to  ask  questions  on  it.  If  it  develops  that  is  an  unwise 
provision  then  I  think  we  should  amend  it,  regardless  of  the  danger  of 
amending  it,  whether  or  not  it  would  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

1  believe  we  will  have  to  take  a  look  at  this  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Anderson,  I  certainly  intended  to  make  no  state- 
ment to  the  contrary.  If  I  did,  consider  my  statement  amended  to 
that  effect.  I  think  it  is  not  your  right  but  your  duty  to  consider  this 
bill  section  by  section  and  to  do  with  it  what  your  conscience  says 
you  should  do  witli  it.  From  our  standpoint,  we  would  like  to  get 
immediate  statehood,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  do  not,  if  we  start  on  some 
new  bill,  we  will  not  get  immediate  statehood.  Now  I  may  be  entirely 
wrong  on  that. 
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Senator  Anderso?^.  You  are  certainly  not  outside  of  your  rights  in 
saying  you  want  immediate  statehood,  and  I  think  the  delegation  down 
here  and  the  sentiment  in  Alaska  indicates  that  immediate  statehood 
is  desired,  and  I  think  this  committee,  although  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  other  members,  but  as  one  member  of  it,  I  would  like  to  see  you 
have  statehood  immediately,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  it  with- 
out consideration  being  given  to  this  bill  line  by  line.  There  are 
questions  in  it  that  we  may  not  understand. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent. 

Senator  Anderson.  If,  as  the  result  of  that  study,  we  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  amendment  is  necessary,  that  is  perhaps  unfor- 
tunate, but  that  is,  nevertheless,  inevitable. 

In  the  Eklutna  project  which  was  before  the  Interior  Committee, 
I  don't  know  what  any  other  member  of  the  committee  did,  but  I 
took  it  home  and  read  every  line  of  the  report.  I  am  not  sure  that 
all  the  people  in  Anchorage  who  are  interested  in  the  Eklutna  project 
read  every  line  in  the  report,  but  I  know  I  did.  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  strike  out  the  $1,500,000  for  the  night  club  up  at 
the  lake  resort,  which  I  don't  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
pay  for. 

I  believe  it  is  part  of  my  responsibility  as  a  member  of  this  body, 
and  I  think  every  member  of  the  committee  feels  we  ought  to  go 
carefully  into  every  measure  of  this  bill.  I  think  if  I  did  that  and 
came  out  with  some  amendments  that  the  people  in  Alaska  might  think 
would  defeat  statehood  but  which  might  not  actually  be  the  case,  we 
are  discharging  our  normal  responsibilities  as  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  don't  question  your  right  in  having  the  bill  for  immediate  state- 
hood passed,  I  realize  you  are  well  within  your  right  to  hope  that  this 
bill  might  do  it  just  as  it  is  drawn,  but  I  don't  think  that  absolves  us 
from  any  responsibility  to  look  at  it  carefully. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me. 

Senator  Anderson.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  we  feel  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  look  at  the  bill  carefully  before  we  report  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  doing  your  duty  as  a  Senator 
if  you  did  not  do  just  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this  revenue  question  that  we  discussed  the  other  day?  I  thought 
Mrs.  Hermann  made  a  very  fine  statement  and  a  very  good  witness, 
as  you  have  done  on  this  land  question  today,  but  she  realized  there 
was  a  spread  between  anticipated  revenues  and  anticipated  expendi- 
tures which  she  hoped  might  be  made  up  by  additional  taxation.  I  am 
not  trying  to  commit  her  to  a  particular  pattern.  She  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  tobacco  tax  or  additonal  fuel  taxes.  Certainly  the 
Legislature  of  Alaska  would  try  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  carry 
on  in  a  decent  fashion  up  there,  and  it  probably  could  go  further  and 
get  additional  money.  Is  it  your  understanding  there  is  sentiment 
there  to  raise  money  from  additional  taxes  that  might  represent 
another  million  or  two  in  order  to  balance  this  budget  that  you  would 
have  to  balance? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that  at  all.  I 
think  we  will  bear  whatever  we  have  to  in  the  way  of  our  taxes.  I 
might  mention,  though,  there  are  two  ways  of  getting  at  this  prob- 
lem :  There  is  the  question  of  raising  more  revenues,  or  there  is  the 
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question  of  cutting  the  expenses.  I  realize,  and  I  suppose  you  real- 
ize better  than  I  clo,  how  hard  it  is  to  cut  expenses  sometimes,  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  our  duty  as  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
tailor  our  budget  to  our  income,  and  I  think  we  will  do  so. 

Senator  Anderson.  Tailor  your  outgo  to  your  income  or  build  up 
your  income  to  match  your  outgo  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  or  the  other,  or  maybe  some  of  both. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  said  you  were  able  to  get  along  without 
the  land  grants  in  the  past.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  how- 
ever, because  you  have  not  been  paying  some  of  the  expenses.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  paying  for  the  roads,  for  example. 

Mr.  DaVis.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  has  been  paying  $2,800,000  for  roads  a  year, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  When  the  Territory  has  to  pay 
that  expense  it  has  to  find  some  way  of  discovering  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  question  that  we  can  do  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  you  can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Egton.  Mr.  Davis,  what  percentage  of  the  Territory  that 
remains  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  that  is  that  which 
comprises  the  actual  State  of  Alaska,  would  be  left  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Government  under  this  bill,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  of  now  I  would  say  roughly  two-thirds  to  the  State 
and  one-third  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Ecton.  How  is  that  divided  in  southeastern  Alaska?  Is 
the  percentage  any  greater  or  any  lesser?  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  southeastern  Alaska  was  a  very  favorable  spot  and  a  State  to  be 
a  State  should  have  jurisdiction  over  most  all  of  southeastern  Alaska. 
That  is  where  you  have  a  lot  of  your  resources. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  cannot  give  you  the  percentages,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
as  of  now  a  much  larger  percentage  of  southeastern  Alaska  would  be 
reserved  to  the  Federal  Government  than  the  rest  of  Alaska,  because 
of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  southeastern  Alaska  is  in  the  national 
forest. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  question  that  has  been 
bothering  me  in  this  whole  deal.  Under  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  people  of  Alaska,  or  the  State  of  Alaska,  would  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  the  coast  line,  the  fishing  and  wildlife.  Now  if  you  are  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  and  look  after  that  resource,  which  I  personally 
have  no  doubt  but  what  you  are,  why  would  not  you  be  just  as  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  and  to  handle  the  timber  resources,  or  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  timber  resources  of  Alaska,  just  as  you  would  the 
fish  and  wildlife? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  to  how  competent  we  are.  Senator,  I  suppose  all  of 
us  think  we  are  more  competent  to  handle  something  than  somebody 
else  can  handle  it.  I  think  we  are  perfectly  competent  of  handling 
our  forests.  The  question  is  the  matter  of  practicalities.  That  land 
has  been  put  in  the  national  forest.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  even  by 
the  Forest  Service  that  there  would  be  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  in  southeastern  Alaska  which  is  not  actually 
forest  land.  I  would  like  to  see,  as  anybody  living  in  Alaska  would 
like  to  see,  portions  of  that  land  which  is  not  forest  land  and  possibly 
also  some  of  the  forest  land  released  from  that  national  forest.     As 
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a  practical  matter,  I  don't  know  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not.  The 
question  would  boil  down  to  what  can  be  done.  We,  of  course,  would 
like  to  have  our  timber  resources  to  use  in  our  own  way,  but  I  think 
you  know  historically  how  this  thing  grew  up. 

Senator  Ecxoisr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Alaska  got  caught  right  in  the  middle  at  the  time  that 
conservation  was  a  watchword.  It  is  awfully  easy,  I  don't  believe 
you  can  realize  how  easy  it  is,  for  somebody  in  Washington,  when  he 
is  dealing  with  Alaska,  to  whack  out  a  reservation  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen  that  wipes  out  everything,  because  he  doesn't  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  land.  That  was  done  by  the  Army  just  before  the  war. 
They  did  not  have  any  particular  description,  so  they  reserved  the 
whole  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  all  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  it  is 
a  cinch  that  the  Government  does  not  need  that ;  it  does  not  have  to 
reserve  all  of  it. 

We  think  we  can  do  that  better.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  forest 
lands  that  we  have,  at  least  I  think  that  a  better  job  could  be  done  by 
setting  up  the  boundaries  on  those  forests.  But  the  question  is  how, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  can  be  done.  You  are  from  a  forest 
State,  I  believe. 

Senator  Ectojst.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  realize  what  a  job  it  would  be  to  try  to 
take  something  away  from  the  Forest  Service  that  they  already  have. 
You  gentlemen  can  do  it,  but  we  can't  do  it. 

Senator  Ecton.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  do  it.  It  seems  to 
me  a  matter  like  the  Territory  of  Alaska  becoming  a  State,  it  is  in 
a  little  different  category  than  some  of  these  other  Territories  that 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  I,  for  one,  think  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  make  variations  in  the  manner  in  which  Alaska  might 
be  admitted  as  a  State  and  not  feel  that  we  are  compelled  to  follow 
any  precedent  that  may  be  established  in  making  some  of  these  other 
Territories  States.  I  think  you  have  a  different  situation,  and  what 
I  am  primarily  interested  in  is  fixing  it  so  when  you  do  become  a 
State  you  will  be  absolutely  self-supporting,  and  not  only  receive  the 
benefit  of  statehood  for  yourself  but  be  able  to  contribute  very  mate- 
rially and  very  successfully  toward  the  whole  Nation.  I  think  you 
would  always  be  handicapped  if  you  go  in  handicapped  to  begin  with, 
and  that  is  why  I  ask  some  of  these  questions  which,  to  me,  are  quite 
important. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  very  important,  of  course.  The  fact  that  you 
gentlemen  have  the  right  to  set  up  a  different  formula  for  Alaska  than 
for  some  of  the  other  States  cannot  be  disputed.  You  have  the  right, 
and  as  I  have  said,  if  you  see  fit  to  do  so,  we  will  be  happy  to  take  every- 
thing you  give  us. 

The  point  is  we  are  old  hands  in  trying  to  come  down  here  and 
trying  to  get  something  from  the  Government  when  we  haven't  any 
vote  here.  Somebody  the  other  day  said  maybe  it  wasn't  so  im- 
portant to  have  two  Senators  because  you  can't  do  what  you  want  to 
either. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  There  isn't  any  question  about  it.  But 
how  much  better  you  can  do  it  than  we  can  do  it  without  any  repre- 
sentative here  is  another  question.     I  mean  any  voting  representative, 
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of  course,  and  as  we  know,  Bob  does  a  good  job,  he  does  the  best  he  can 
do.  We  have  no  votes  to  trade.  He  can't  give  the  representation 
that  would  be  given  us  if  we  had  full  representation  down  here. 

Senator  Anderson.  Don't  you  think  you  overdo  the  having  votes  to 
trade  a  little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  you  get  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  one  vote,  as  I  had  when  I  represented  my  State,  and  you  try  to 
trade  that  vote  and  see  how  far  you  get. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  point  is  one  vote  is  a  whole  lot  better  than  no  vote, 
and  two  votes  are  a  whole  lot  better  than  one  vote. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  Bob  over  here  a 
vote  any  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  quickly  attached  my- 
self to  the  State  of  Texas  for  legislative  purposes  because  they  had 
21  places. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  was  smart  practice.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  get  across,  Senator,  is  this :  If  we  can  have  statehood  on  terms  such 
as  you  mentioned,  we  are  happy.  If  it  comes  to  a  point  where  we 
would  get  no  statehood  now  but  we  would  at  some  future  date,  when 
we  are  going  to  get  some  more  favorable  terms,  I  am  not  happy,  be- 
cause we  have  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  a  long,  long  time.  We 
have  seen  these  things  come  and  we  have  seen  them  go  and  we  are 
vight  on  the  edge  now  of  maybe  realizing  our  ambition,  and  we  hope 
we  can  have  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Any  additional  questions?  If  not,  thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  the  Interior  Department  would 
want  to  comment  on  the  question  I  asked  in  regard  to  the  forests, 
as  to  why  the  bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  give  double  the  revenue  of  the 
forests  to  the  State  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Warne.  I  would  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, this  is  not  our  legislative  draftsmanship  and  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent, as  we  understood  it,  to  place  twice  the  revenues  from  the  forest 
in  the  bill,  but,  rather,  it  was  the  intent  that  this  be  limited  to  the 
revenues  from  the  forests  by  the  proportion  of  those  lands  in  the 
forest  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  quite  sure  that  was  the  intent  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  mean  from  all  my  dealings  with  the  De- 
partment along  that  line  it  would  convince  me  it  is.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  you  did  not  intend  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the  enabling  act 
where  it  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  proportion  of  land  within  the 
forests  as  against  the  total  forest  area,  instead  of  this  other  provision. 

Mr.  Warne.  I  am  sure  it  was  inadvertent  that  it  was  so  worded  as 
appears  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  the  interpre- 
tation that  we  now  see  here. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes, 

Mr.  Warne.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Forest  Service  ac- 
tually drafted  the  prototype  of  the  provision  that  is  here.  If  one 
of  us  has  made  a  mistake  it  can  be  corrected. 

Senator  A:§derson.  We  are  trying  to  cover  some  of  these  questions 
as  we  go  along.  I  do  hope,  if  that  is  true,  that  the  representatives 
of  Alaska  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  examine  the  cus- 
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tomary  provisions  for  the  granting  of  national  forest  lands  that  have 
been  carried  in  the  other  enabling  acts  and  see  if  an  amendment  is 
suggested. 

Mr.  Warne.  We  would  like  to  put  on  a  witness  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  go  through  the  bill  section  by  section  with  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  has  been  my  understanding  and  I  have 
checked  it  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  so  we  won't  have 
any  misunderstanding  on  this,  that  after  the  formal  statements  have 
been  made  by  everybody,  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  statehood, 
we  will  ask  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  go  over  the  bill  with 
us  section  by  section,  so  we  may  have  the  guidance  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Warne.  All  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  may  have  to  try  to  see  if  a  Saturday  session 
is  permissible  and  proper.     I  don't  know  how  many  of  us  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago  Mr.  W.  D.  John- 
son, vice  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America, 
was  in  the  room.  He  had  to  leave  and  he  asked  me  to  file  his  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  filed  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT    OF   W.    D.    JOHNSON,    VICE   PRESIDENT,    ORDER   OF 
RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS  OF  AMERICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

My  name  is  W.  D.  Johnson.  I  am  a  vice  president  and  national 
legislative  representative  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of 
America.  I  reside  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  maintain  an  office  at  10 
Independence  Avenue. 

I  am  authorized  to  represent  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation and  submit  this  statement  in  support  of  H.  R.  331,  which, 
if  enacted,  would  enable  Alaska  to  become  a  State. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing 20  standard  railway  labor  organizations : 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 

American  Train  Dispatchers'  Association 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of 

America 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assoc 'ation 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America 
International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and. 

Station  Employees 
Brotherhood  of  filaintenance  of  Way  Emuloyees 
Brotherliood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America 
National  Organization  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of  America. 
National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association 
International  Bongshoremen's  Association 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders  International  Union 
Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America 

We  believe  that  statehood  is  a  right  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  They 
are  American  citizens  who  live  in  an  area,  of  great  strategic  importance 
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and  of  tremendous  economic  possibilities.  A  fuller  utilization  of 
Alaska's  strategic  importance  and  a  greater  development  of  Alaska's 
economy  are  clearly  desirable  from  a  national  standpoint.  The  rail- 
way labor  organizations  are  convinced  that  these  objectives  will  be' 
attained  far  more  speedily  under  statehood  than  under  a  continuation 
under  the  present  Territorial  system. 

Our  organizations  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Alaska  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Alaska  Kailroad,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  under  the  administration  of  President  Wilson  and  finished 
under  the  administration  of  President  Harding.  Our  contacts  with 
our  members  who  work  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  have  brought  us  in 
touch  with  Alaska's  needs  and  problems  and,  in  our  opinion,  qualify 
us  to  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  H.  E,.  331. 
We  believe  that  this  action  should  be  taken  in  the  national  interest 
as  well  as  in  fairness  to  the  citizens  in  Alaska. 

Railway  labor  believes  that,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  extend  the  principles  of  democracy  to  remote  corners  of  the 
world,  it  cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  by  extending  them  to  one  of 
our  own  Territories  which  has  requested  statehood  and  has  waited 
patiently  for  admission  to  the  family  of  States  for  many,  many  years. 
We  believe  that  Alaska  has  served  a  longer  apprenticeship  than  al- 
most any  other  American  Territory. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  cannot  properly  do 
other  than  to  grant  full  citizenship  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  Alaska. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  Constitution  contemplates  a  permanent 
second-class  citizenry.  We  strongly  urge  that  this  is  the  time  for 
favorable  action  on  the  pending  bill.  We,  therefore,  trust  that  this. 
committee  will  be  governed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Alaska  statehood  ques- 
tion is  a  nonpartisan  question.  Mr.  Davis  who  just  testified  is  a 
Democrat.  I  would  like  next  to  call  a  member  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature and  president  of  the  senate,  Senator  Gunnarcl  Engebreth,  from 
Anchorage,  who  happens  to  be  a  Republican. 

Senator  Anderson.  My  good  friend  Senator  Butler  suggests  we 
try  to  handle  matters  in  the  committee  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  as  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  GUNNARD  ENGEBRETH,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENATE 
OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE  OF  ALASKA,  AND  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  ANCHORAGE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB,  ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 

Mr.  Engebreth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  up 
until  now  all  the  people  who  have  testified  before  you  here  have  testi- 
fied on  many  subjects  relating  to  Alaska,  but  in  my  own  case  I  am  in 
here  in  a  slightly  different  capacity.  I  believe  up  until  this  time  I  am 
the  only  person  who  has  testifiecl  as  a  direct  representative  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  themselves.  In  other  words,  I  have  gone  out  and  I 
have  campaigned  and  I  have  been  successfully  elected,  and  for  that 
reason  I  believe  I  stand  on  common  ground  with  the  rest  of  you  Sen- 
ators here. 

Now,  in  order  to  introduce  myself  and  before  going  any  further,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  things  about  myself.    I  am  41  years  old,  married, 
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and  have  five  children,  all  born  in  Alaska.  I  have  lived  in  Alaska  for 
17  years.  I  originally  went  to  Alaska  from  AVisconsin,  at  the  time  of 
the  depression,  which  I  am  sure  you  all  remember.  In  the  time  I  have 
lived  in  Alaska  I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  many  people  and  I  have 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  For  instance,  I  have  had  7  years  in 
the  school-teaching  profession.  I  have  had  10  years  in  business,  and 
incidentally,  I  own  two  stores  in  Anchorage  at  the  moment.  But  more 
than  that,  and  I  think  more  important,  being  connected  with  politics, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  people  and  talk  to  the  people 
more  than  any  person  that  has  testified  here  thus  far. 

The  person  who  announced  me  said  I  was  president  of  the  senate 
at  the  last  session.  That  is  true,  but  today  I  am  representing  officially 
the  Anchorage  Republican  Club. 

Today  I  am  going  to  confine  my  brief  remarks  to  the  situation  of 
politics  in  Alaska.  It  may  have  been  intimated  here  by  some  people 
that  the  two-party  system  is  not  working  in  Alaska,  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  in  complete  control,  and  if  we  were  granted  statehood  it 
would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  two  Democrats  would  be  elected. 
I  challenge  that  comment.  I  might  add  here  that  this  morning  I  had 
reports  from  the  primary  election  in  the  city  of  Anchorage.  Most  of 
you  know  that  our  city  of  Anchorage  and  our  division  represents  a 
great  majority  of  the  total  population  of  Alaska.  I  notice  there  were 
two  Republicans,  myself  and  my  running  mate,  who  were  leading  in 
the  senatorial  race.    We  heard  the  report  about  2  hours  ago. 

Senator  Taylor.  Congratulations. 

Mr.  Engebreth.  Now  I  am  not  saying  two  Democrats  would  not 
be  elected.  Senator.  That  might  be  the  case,  and  I  cannot  foretell 
the  results  in  the  future,  but  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks 
that  are  a  matter  of  record,  in  other  words,  the  Senate  Journal  and 
House  of  Representatives  Record. 

The  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature,  as  you  all  know,  consists  of 
two  houses,  the  senate  with  16  members  and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives with  24  members.  The  1949  legislature  was  divided  politically 
as  follows:  The  senate  had  eight  democrats  and  eight  Republicans. 
For  5  days  the  senate  was  hopelessly  deadlocked  in  organizing.  For 
6  days  I  sat  in  the  chair  as  president  pro  tempore  when  we  were  trying 
to  elect  the  permanent  president.  The  roll  was  called  one  after  the 
other  for  5  days,  and  I  was  hoping  something  would  be  done,  because 
I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  hot  seat.  It  took  5  days  before  some  solu- 
tion was  reached.  We  were  hopelessly  deadlocked.  AVe  were  getting 
newspaper  comments  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it  was  only 
later  that  I  learned  the  legislature,  I  believe  in  Massachusetts,  was 
held  up  in  a  similar  situation  for  22  days,  so  we  did  not  feel  too  bad 
about  that. 

The  division  on  the  organization  of  the  senate,  as  you  may  well 
know,  was  strictly  on  party  lines,  and  the  stalemate  to  which  I  re- 
ferred marked  the  opening  of  a  special  session  immediately  preceding 
the  regular  session.  Obviously  we  had  to  reach  a  compromise,  and  a 
compromise  was  effected  something  like  this :  A  Democratic  president 
was  chosen  for  the  short  special  session,  which,  incidentally,  had  al- 
ready half  gone  by,  and  a  Republican  president,  myself,  was  elected 
for  the  regular  session  of  the  Senate.  My  friend,  Frank  Peratrovich, 
who  is  in  the  crowd  here  now,  was  the  president  of  the  special  session. 

I  am  trying  to  show  you,  as  far  as  party  politics  goes  up  in  Alaska, 
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the  Republican  Party  is  not  dead,  and  if  some  claim  it  is,  it  is  a  lively 
■corpse. 

In  1947  the  senate  was  divided  seven  to  nine.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  Democrats  had  the  majority,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  not- 
withstanding one  Republican  being  absent,  we  managed  to  elect  a 
Republican  president  of  the  senate  in  1947.  That  is,  in  1947  and  1949 
we  had  a  Republican  president  of  the  senate.  In  1947  the  house  was 
divided  13  to  11  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  and  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusion  about  that.  Naturally  a  Republican  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house. 

I  notice  your  Senate  here  is  divided  54  to  42  and  261  to  169  in  the 
House,  the  Democrats  in  both  cases  being  in  the  majority. 

Now  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  so  far  as  the  Republicans  up 
in  Alaska  are  concerned,  when  the  Nation  does  better  on  that  score, 
Alaska  will  follow  suit.  Traditionally  Alaska  has  followed  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  hope  some  of  you  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
here  will  not  hold  it  too  much  against  ns  if  we  at  the  moment  are  in 
the  minority  in  Alaska. 

Now  on  the  question  of  statehood  itself,  and  since  you  have  drawn 
a  distinction  between  statehood  and  H.  R.  331,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
things  about  that. 

The  last  legislature  of  40  members,  that  is  the  house  and  senate 
together,  voted  37  to  3  for  statehood  for  Alaska.  Now  I  know  you 
might  say,  "Yes,  but  that  was  the  general  principle,  it  was  not  for 
H.  R.  331."  It  was  for  a  bill  which  is  practically  identical  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  you  at  the  moment. 

Now,  when  the  people  of  Alaska  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
referendum,  and  the  vote  was  announced  favoring  it,  and  when  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Alaska  by  a  vote  of  37  to  3 
have  voted  expressly  their  approval  of  this  particular  bill,  then  it 
is  hard  for  us,  gentleman,  to  understand  how  you  can  take  the  oppo- 
site side. 

I  have  sat  around  this  type  of  table  myself  on  many  occasions  and 
I  realize  the  spot  that  all  of  you  are  in.  We  have  had  many  issues 
up  there  and  oftentimes  I  must  say,  to  my  own  regret,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  settled  the  way  it  should  be,  that  sometimes  political  ex- 
pediency and  other  factors  had  something  to  do  with  the  final  outcome. 
I  hope,  of  course,  that  that  will  not  be  the  case  here. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  Territorial  platform  and  the  national  plat- 
form have  always  been  for  statehood  in  principle.  Now,  I  would  not 
be  accurate  if  I  said  that  all  Republicans  in  Alaska  were  for  state- 
hood. There  are  some  Republicans  opposed  to  it,  believe  it  or  not, 
and  there  are  likewise  some  Democrats  opposed  to  it.  But  we  do  know 
that  some  of  the  Republicans  and  some  of  the  Democrats  in  Alaska 
are  opposed  to  statehood  in  principle.  I  know  that  from  an  associa- 
tion of  17  years  with  them,  and  I  know  that  they  know,  or  they  are 
smart  enough  to  know,  that  you  cannot  be  against  statehood  in  prin- 
ciple, so  they  have  to  use  some  other  means  for  defeating  it  for  their 
own  purposes;  they  will  have  to  find  some  other  excuse.  I  am  not 
saying  you  folks  will  do  that  here,  but  I  know  you  can  appreciate 
our  concern.  Some  of  us  feel  that  things  are  done  here  like  they  are 
done  there  occasionally. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  the  Republicans  in  Alaska  who  are 
opposing  statehood  are  also  opposed  to  this  H.  R.  331.     I  know  them 
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personally,  and  I  respect  them,  they  are  good  people,  but  they  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  people  themselves  that  if  we  leave  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  their  hands  we  will  never  have  a  chance,  and  I  feel  you 
people  here,  especially  the  Republican  members,  are  interested  in  that 
particular  thing. 

I  believe  H.  R.  331,  which  proposes  the  terms  of  statehood,  is  satis- 
factory to  the  great  majority  of  Alaskans.  I  believe — I  may  be 
wrong — that  the  proposals  for  amendments  which  would  provide  un- 
precedented land  grants  to  the  new  State  wear  all  the  badges  of 
sabotage,  designed  to  kill  or  delay  statehood.  If  I  said  something  I 
should  not  have  said,  I  am  sorry,  but  we  feel  that  way.  I  am  trying 
to  be  honest  about  it,  and  if  I  did  not  feel  about  it  that  way  I  would 
not  be  here.  If  I  were  convinced  otherwise  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it. 

I  hope  the  committee  here,  knowing  the  situation,  knowing  the  feel- 
ing, the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  the  Legislature  of  Alaska, 
will  bring  in  a  favorable  report. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Senator  Lehman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 
Mr.  Engebketh.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Lehman.  Your  discussion  of  the  political  situation  in 
Alaska  is,  of  course,  historically  very  interesting,  and  I  notice  jou. 
hold  out  the  hope  to  the  Republican  members  of  this  committee  that 
they  might  elect  Republican  Senators.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
could  or  could  not,  nor  am  I  particularly  interested  in  that  phase  of 
it,  in  a  consideration  of  this  much  larger  question,  but  I  wonder 
whether,  if  you  were  convinced  that  the  hojpe  you  hold  out  to  the 
Republican  Members  was  not  well  based  and  you  were  sure  to  have  two 
Democratic  Senators,  would  you  still  be  as  enthusiastic  for  statehood 
as  you  have  said  you  were? 

Mr.  Engebeeth.  Yes,  Senator.  I  feel  this  way :  Eventually,  people 
come  and  go,  and  the  Democrats  would  naturally  die  off.  But,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  State  has  ever  changed  after  they  have  once  become  a 
State.  They  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  State.  I  know  your  State, 
and  not  one  of  the  48  would  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  situation, 
regardless  of  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans  were  elected  to  tjie 
Senate. 

Senator  Lehman.  That  is  perfectly  true.  I  agree  with  that,  but  it 
was  just  because  of  that  feeling  that  I  could  not  quite  understand  the 
emphasis  you  laid  on  the  question  of  politics. 

Senator  Butler.  Senator,  pardon  me.  Maybe  he  gave  you  that 
impression  because  he  was  looking  at  me  a  good  deal  of  the  time  when 
he  was  making  his  remarks.  I  think  he  wants  to  build  up  our  hopes 
that  the  Democrats  won't  always  run  Alaska,  as  they  do  everything 
else,  and  I  am  certainly  encouraged  in  Senator  Engebreth  giving  us 
such  a  report.  I  don't  want  to  put  any  partisan  tinge  into  it,  and  none 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  do,  I  know,  because,  after 
all,  it  is  a  matter  that  far  exceeds  the  importance  of  partisanship, 
this  question  of  statehood. 

Senator  Taylor.  Mr.  Engebreth,  I  was  interested  in  your  statement 
that  the  Democrats  would  die  off.  Did  you  mean  that  literally,  or 
that  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Democratic  Party  might  diminish? 

Mr.  Engebreth.  On  second  thought  I  think  your  latter  suggestion 
might  be  better. 
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Senator  Taylor.  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  something  about 
Alaska  that  was  unhealthy  for  Democrats. 

Mr.  Engebreth,  No  ;  not  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  resolution  which  our  club  has  passed 
endorsing  the  bill,  and  specifically  H.  R.  331.  Would  you  like  me  to 
read  it  here  ? 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  the  Anchorage  Eepublican  Club? 

Mr.  Engebreth.  Yes. 

Senator  Taylor.  We  will  make  that  part  of  the  record. 

The  Anchorage  Republican  Club, 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  19,  1950. 
To  Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Gommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate. 
The  Anchorage  Republican  Club  in  special  meeting  held  April  10,  1950,  strongly 
reaffirm  their  endorsement  of  statehood  for  Alaska  now  and  specifically  support 
H.  R.  bill  No.  331  which  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  and  Island  Possessions  and 
which  is  soon  to  be  called  up  in  the  United  States  Senate.  We  deplore  the  quali- 
fied support  for  statehood  taken  recently  by  the  group  of  Republicans  meeting 
in  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  we  believe  that  whether  they  realize  it  or  not  they 
are  harming  the  cause  of  statehood.  We  are  unconditionally  for  the  statehood 
hill  that  is  pending  now,  believing  that  any  delaying  actions  will  defeat  state- 
hood for  Alaska.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
ithe  following: 

Members  of  the  above-mentioned  Senate  committee. 

Anchorage  Times. 

Anchorage  News. 

Delegate  Bartlett. 

Chairman,  statehood  committee. 

Alaska  Republican  clubs. 

GUNNARD  M.  ENGEBRETH, 

President,  Anchorage  Republican  Club. 

Mr.  Engebreth.  Another  exhibit  I  have  here  that  I  would  like  to 
have  made  part  of  the  record  is  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  17.  This  is 
the  resolution  which  was  passed  37  to  3  by  the  last  legislature  favoring 
not  only  the  principle  of  statehood  for  Alaska  but  also  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  which  is  substantially  if 
not  exactly  the  same  as  the  bill  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  up 
until  now. 

Senator  Taylor.  Without  objection,  the  memorial  resolution  will 
be  included  in  the  record. 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  17 

To  THE  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
Honorable  Jut.ius  A.  Keug,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  United  States  Senate  ;  the  Honorable  Andrew  L.  Somers,  Chair- 
man,   COMMITTE    ON    PUBLIC    LaNDS,    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES  ;    AND    THE 

Honorable  B.  L.  Bartlett,  Delegate  to  Congress  From  Alaska 

Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  in  nineteenth 
session  assembled,  respectfully  represents : 

Whereas,  statehood  in  the  American  Union  on  a  basis  of  full  equality  with  all 
the  other  States  has  long  been  an  aspiration  of  the  people  of  Alaska  in  fulfill- 
ment of  their  belief,  as  good  American  citizens,  in  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people ;  and 

Whereas  Alaskans  have  demonstrated  over  many  years  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  founded  and 
their  ability  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  statehood  ;  and 
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Whereas  Congress  has  been  memorialized  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska  by  every 
session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  for  many  years  past ;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alaska  officially  registered  their  desire  for  statehood  in 
a  referendum  election  held  in  1946  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  seventeenth  session 
of  the  Territorial  legislature ;  and 

Whereas  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  statehood  so  clearly  expressed  in  that  elec- 
tion has  continued  to  grow  until  the  people  of  Alaska  now  are  virtually  unanimous 
in  their  desire  that  Alaska  shall  speedily  become  a  State ;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  Alaska  Delegate  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett's  bill  to  admit  Alaska  to  statehood,  such  unanimous  agreement  having  fol- 
lowed extensive  hearings  in  Washington  and  throughout  Alaska  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Possessions ;  and 

Whereas  the  national  platforms  of  both  major  political  parties  adopted  at  their 
conventions  in  Philadelphia  in  1948  declared  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska, 
that  of  the  Democratic  Party  specifying  "immediate  statehood"  ;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  identical  with  that  which  received  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  by  Delegate  Bartlett. 

Now,  therefore,  your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
respectfully  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopt  at  the  present 
session  legislation  providing  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

And  your  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

Senator  EcToisr.  As  a  legislator,  you  are  convinced  then  that  the 
people  of  Alaska,  through  their  representatives  in  your  legislature,  are 
able  and  willing  to  assume  the  financial  burdens  of  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Engebreth.  Senator,  from  my  experience — and  I  see  hundreds 
of  people  every  day,  I  deal  with  people  every  day,  I  sell  merchandise, 
and  I  see  them  every  day — I  am  convinced  if  a  vote  were  taken  on  this 
particular  bill  it  would  be  overwhelming.  It  would  not  be  3  to  2,  as 
it  was  in  the  referendum,  it  would  be  far  greater  than  that. 

Senator  Ecton.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Engebreth,  that  there  are 
plenty  of  avenues  or  plenty  of  possibilities  to  levy  taxes,  to  assume 
any  burdens  that  might  be  placed  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Engebreth.  I  think  personally,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  feel 
we  can  have  a  minimum  State  or  a  maximum  State.  As  in  my  busi- 
ness, I  would  first  want  to  strive  for  a  minimum  organization,  I  would 
not  want  to  strive  for  a  maximum  organization.  I  believe  we  would 
not  have  to  increase  the  revenues,  contrary  to  what  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses have  said. 

Senator  Lehman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  dated  April  14, 
1950,  in  line  with  the  testimony  given  by  Governor  Warren  a  day  or 
two  ago. 

Dear  Senator  Lehman  :  As  you  probably  know,  the  several  governors  at  their 
annual  conference  held  in  Colorado  Springs  last  year,  and  the  western  gov- 
ernors at  their  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City,  passed  resolutions  recommending 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  admit  Alaska  to  statehood. 

As  a  possession  of  the  United  States  for  83  years  and  as  an  organized  Terri- 
tory for  38  years,  Alaska  has  most  assuredly  served  her  apprenticeship.  The 
average  period  of  transition  from  Territory  to  State  in  our  history  has  been 
about  20  years. 

Alaska,  which  was  originally  purchased  for  $7,200,000,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  400  times  more  than  that  amount  in  wealth.  Alaska's  population 
now  exceeds  100,000  and  its  resources  are  amply  adequate  to  siipiiort  a  State 
government.  It  must  be  remembered  that  18  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union 
with  fewer  people  than  Alaska  has  today. 

Alaska  citizens  and  their  Territorial  government  have  worked  faithfully 
toward  the  cherished  goal  of  statehood.  Americans  generally  realize  that 
Alaska  Is  essential  to  our  national  defense. 
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In  my  opinion,  tne  potentialities  for  tlie  future  development  of  Alaska  are 
inestimable,  and  only  through  statehood  will  Alaska  fulfill  its  great  destiny  and 
assume  its  full  importance  strategically  and  economically.  Alaskans  are  capa- 
ble of  self-government  and  it  is  to  the  national  interest  that  they  be  allowed 
the  right  to  participate  fully  in  the  American  principles  of  representative 
government. 

My  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vail  Pittman,  Qovemor. 

Senator  Anderson.  Because  we  had  a  statement  from  a  person  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  Party  I  think  we  will  put  in  the  record  at 
this  time  a  wire  to  Senator  O'Mahoney  from  the  Kodiak  Democratic 
Club,  saying : 

Kodiak  Democratic  Club  representing  city  Kodiak  and  entire  Kodiak  Island 
area  urgently  desire  affirmative  action  relative  to  Alaska  statehood  hearing. 

Kodiak  Democratic  Club, 

By  P.  J.  Kerrigan,  Chairman. 

A.  M.  VoKACEK,  Secretary. 

We  have  a  committee  print  of  proposed  amendments  to  H.  R.  331,. 
by  the  Honorable  Albert  B.  Maris,  chairman  of  the  judicial  conference 
committee.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  place  that  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  Without  objection,  I  will  place  the  proposals  of  Hon. 
Albert  B.  Maris,  circuit  court  judge,  in  the  record  so  that  we  may 
have  our  record  complete. 

Committee  Print 

Proposed  Amendments  to  H.  R.  331 — Alaskan   Statehood 

By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  enclosed  communication  is  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  covering  letter  explains  that  the  suggestions  are  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Chief  Justice's  Judicial  Conference  Committee  and  are  transmitted  by 
the  Honorable  Albert  B.  Maris,  United  States  circuit  judge,  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  2070  United  States  Courthouse,  Philadelphia;. 
7,  Pa. 

United  States  Court  op  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  15,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deiar  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  As  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  collaborate  with  Congress  in  the  recent 
revision  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have  examined  H.  R.  331,  the 
bill  to  provide  statehood  for  Alaska,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  3. 

I  find  that  the  bill  which  was  originally  drawn  prior  to  the  revision  of  title 
28  should  be  amended  in  a  number  of  respects  so  as  to  conform  with  the  present 
provisions  of  that  title.  I  have  accordingly  prepared  amendments  to  accom- 
plish this,  two  copies  of  which  I  enclose,  together  with  two  copies  of  a  memo- 
randum which  I  think  fully  explains  the  suggested  amendments  and  the  reasons 
for  them. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  submitting  these  to  you  at  this  time  in  order  that 
they  may  be  before  your  committee  when  it  comes  to  consider  the  bill. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  B.  Maris. 

memorandttm  ee  proposed  amendments  to  h.  r.  331    (alaska  statehood  bill) 

I 

The  first  amendment  proposes  to  strike  out  all  of  section  10  of  the  bill  and 
to  insert  a  substitute  section.  The  present  section  10  provides  that  Alaska  shall 
constitute  a  Federal  judicial  district  with  a  district  court  consisting  of  one 
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district  judge  and  other  appropriate  officers.  It  is,  of  course,  intended  that 
the  new  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  be  a 
United  States  district  court  exactly  on  all  fours  with  the  present  United  States 
district  courts  in  all  the  other  States.  All  of  these  district  courts  are  now  pro- 
vided for  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Jvidicial  Procedure," 
which  title  has  been  enacted  into  positive  law  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1948.  It 
is,  therefore,  highl.y  desirable  that  section  10  be  amended  so  as  to  incorporate 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  new  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska  directly  into  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  is  the  place 
where  they  should  appear  in  the  permanent  law.  Otherwise  the  task  of  the 
revision  stafE  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  the  act  into  the  United  States  Code  will  be  qiiite  difficult  and  the 
purpose  of  enacting  title  28  as  positive  law  to  that  extent  defeated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  provisions  of  title  28  with  respect  to  United 
States  district  courts,  the  holding  of  their  terms,  the  appointment  of  clerks, 
•deputy  clerks.  United  States  attorneys,  and  marshals,  are  quite  adequate  in 
every  way  to  cover  the  new  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  if  provision  for  that  court  is  made  by  amendment  of  the  appropriate 
sections  of  title  28.  Likewise  various  sections  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
which  has  also  been  enacted  into  positive  law,  will  adequately  take  care  of 
the  provisions  of  section  10  with  respect  to  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  10  accordingly  substitutes  for  the  present 
section  the  necessary  amendments  to  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  setting  up  of  Alaska  as  a  Federal  judicial  district,  for  the  holding  of 
court  at  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  and  Noiue  and  for  the  appointment 
of  one  district  judge  therein.  The  proposed  new  section  10  also  amends  various 
sections  of  titles  28  and  18,  United  States  Code,  where  necessary  to  strike  out 
references  to  the  present  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  which 
references  will  be  wholly  inappropriate  after  statehood  since  that  court  will 
then  terminate  its  existence. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  pi*esent  section  10  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  the 
prior  residence  of  persons  appointed  district  judge,  attorney,  marshal,  etc., 
is  not  presently  the  law  with  respect  to  the  United  States  district  court  in 
any  other  State.  Accordingly  while  appropriate  for  a  Territory  it  would  seem 
to  be  quite  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  is  represented  by  two 
Senators  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  confirmation  of  such  officers.  It  is  significant 
that  by  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  H.  R.  49,  a  similar  provision  of  the  organic 
act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  being  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  after  statehood.  This  pro- 
vision accordingly  is  not  included  in  the  proposed  amendment  to  section  10. 

II 

Section  12  refers  to  the  "United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit"  in  three  places.  By  the  revision  of  title  28,  United  State  Code,  the 
name  of  the  court  has  been  changed  to  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit."  Accordingly  the  amendment  to  section  12  proposes  to  strike 
out  "Circuit"  from  the  title  of  the  court  in  the  three  places  where  it  appears. 

Ill 

The  amendment  to  section  13  proposes  to  make  a  similar  correction  in  the 
title  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  also  to  insert  the  word  "court"  where  it  has 
been  inadvertently  omitted  in  line  12,  page  19. 

Albert  B.  Maris. 

March  15,  1950. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.  R.  331  (ALASKA  STATEHOOD  BILL)  AS  PASSED  BY  HOUSE, 
NEEDED  TO  INCORPORATE  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  NEW  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOB 
DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA  INTO  TTITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

(Prepared  by  A.  B.  Maris,  March  15, 1950) 

I.  Strike  out  all  of  section  10,  from  line  3,  page  15,  to  line  2,  page  17,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec  10.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union : 
(a)   The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  immediately  pre- 
ceding section  81  of  such  title,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  and 
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underneath  item  81  in  sucli  analysis,  a  new  item  to  be  designated  as  item  81A 
and  to  read  as  follows  :  "81A.  Alaska." 

(b)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  81  thereof  a  new  section,  to  be  designated  as  section  81A,  and  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  SIA.  Alaska. 

"Alaska  constitutes  one  judicial  district. 

"Court  shall  be  held  at  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  and  Nome." 

(c)  Section  133  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
the  table  of  districts  and  judges  in  such  section  immediately  above  the  item; 
"Arizona ; 2,"  a  new  item  as  follows  :  "Alaska 1." 

(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  373  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words :  "the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,"  Provided,  That  the  amendment  made  by  this  subsection  shall  not  affect 
the  rights  of  any  judge  who  may  have  retired  before  it  takes  effect. 

(e)  The  words  "the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,"  are  stricken 
out  wherever  they  appear  in  sections  460,  610,  753,  1252,  1291,  1292,  and  1346 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  1252  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word :  "Alaska"  from  the  clause  relating 
to  courts  of  record. 

(g)  Subsection  (2)  of  section  1294  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed and  the  later  subsections  of  such  section  are  renumbered  accordingly. 

(h)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2410  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words :  "including  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska." 

(i)  Section  3241  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  :  "District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the." 

(j)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3401  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  :  "for  Alaska  or." 

(k)  Section  3771  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  heretofore  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  paragraph  of  such  section  the  words 
"the  Territory  of  Alaska,". 

(1)  Section  3772  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  heretofore  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  paragraph  of  such  section  the 
words  "the  Territory  of  Alaska,". 

II.  Amend  section  12  by  striking  out  "Circuit"  in  lines  6,  14,  and  18,  page  18. 

III.  Amend  section  13  by  inserting  "court"  after  "district"  in  line  12,  page  19, 
and  striking  out  "Circuit"  in  line  18,  page  19. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Corbett,  assistant  chief  grand  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  to  seek  permission  from  the  committee  to  insert  his 
statement  in  the  record.  Mr.  Corbett  was  here  but  was  required  to 
leave. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Statement  of  John  T.  Coebett,  Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineer  and  National 
Legislative  Representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locosiotive  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  name  is  John  T.  Corbett.  I  hold  the  positions  of  assistant  grand  chief 
engineer  and  of  national  legislative  representative  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  The  headquarters  of  the  brotherhood  is  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  local  office  is  at  10  Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  A.  Johnston  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  brotherhood,  with  the  title 
grand  chief  engineer. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  the  oldest  of  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  with  continued  activities  for  the  assistance  of  locomotive  engineers 
on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  since  1863. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  referred  to  above,  I  appear  in  support 
of  the  legislation  to  provide  statehood  for  Alaska. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  have  favored  the  proposal  to  survey 
a  route  for  a  railroad  which  may  connect  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  with 
the  Alaska  railroads,  through  Canada. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  holds  contracts  relative  to  wages 
and  working  conditions  on  practically  all  of  the  class  1  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  arrived  at  through  collective  bargaining  procedures. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  witnesses  favoring 
the  proposal  that  Alaska  shall  be  made  a  State  and,  without  attempting  to  repeat 
any  of  the  remarks  previous  witnesses  have  made,  I  desire  to  have  the  records 
show  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  wishes  to  be  recorded  as 
approving  all  of  the  statements  previously  made  in  support  of  extending  state- 
hood to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  the  same  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  testimony  of  George  D.  Riley,  a  member 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  I  did  concerning  Mr.  Corbett,  that  is,  that  his  statement  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  record.     Mr.  Riley  was  also  here  and  had  to  leave. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Statement  of  George  D.  Riley,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  I  address  my  remarks  to  the  purposes  of  S.  2306,  to  provide  for  the 
admittance  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  a  full  working  partner  to  the  present  48 
States. 

Alaska  now  is  full  grown.  It  has  been  wearing  knickers  for  quite  some  time 
now  and  is  asking  this  committee  to  approve  its  wearing  long  pants.  The  time 
seems  well  nigh  when  those  long  pants  will  be  stopping  some  of  the  devastation 
intended  for  the  main  body  of  States — States  which  you  of  this  committee  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

We  have  been  hearing  some  oblique  contentions  against  this  legislation.  For 
example,  we  have  been  hearing  that  Alaska  should  not  be  a  State  because  it  is 
noncontiguous  to  the  main  body  of  States.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Alaska  is  well 
connected  with  its  other  48  proposed  sisters  across  friendly  territory. 

There  was  a  time  when  Alaska  was  considered  only  for  annexation  purposes, 
a  territory  of  gold,  seals,  walruses,  Eskimos,  and  whales.  But  Alaska  is  peopled 
with  Americans  today  who  are  there  for  one  serious  purpose  or  another,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  defense,  not  alone  of  the  100,000  population  there  but  as  a 
wedge  against  the  common  potential  enemy  who  still  refuses  to  acknowledge  our 
purchase  of  Alaska  as  a  binding  bargain  done  in  good  faith. 

Several  thousand  of  Alaska's  population  today  are  members  of  unions  affi- 
liated to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Theirs  and  their  families'  safety  is 
of  concern  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Their  morale  in  the  meantime  is  fully  as  im- 
portant. There  is  a  great  deal  greater  sense  and  feeling  of  belonging  when  we 
refer  to  the  citizens  of  a  State.  The  term  "territory"  has  come  to  connote  some 
far-away  place,  in  the  same  general  category  with  a  possession.  And  a  possession 
seems  to  suggest  colony.  The  word  "colony"  is  greatly  out  of  date  today.  We  our- 
selves fought  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  feeling  of  being  colonists  and  for  eight 
long  years  that  war  was  waged  on  a  principle  as  opposed  to  the  proposition  that 
we  did  not  belong  to  the  British  Empire  but  were  merely  taxpayers. 

A  mere  statement  that  Alaska  needs  statehood  is  no  more  important  than  that 
we  in  the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  need  statehood  for  Alaska. 
The  Stalinist  Fascists  are  showing  every  indication  that  they  intend  to  knock  over 
Alaska  the  very  first  moment  they  begin  to  move  against  us.  And  when  that 
initial  shock  comes  as  it  did  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  December  7, 1941,  Alaska 
is  going  to  become  a  symbol  and  a  byword  to  remember  during  the  entire  hos- 
tilities to  come.  Which  battle  cry  would  electrify  this  Nation  greater:  "One 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  is  under  fire!"  or  "Polar  Territory  is  being  occupied." 

To  admit  Alaska  on  a  basis  of  equality  is  to  conform  to  the  views  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  admit  Alaska  is  to  live  up  to 
the  national  platforms  of  the  two  major  political  parties.  The  people  of  Alaska 
have  kept  the  faith  with  the  48  States. 

If  the  strategy  is  to  abandon  Alaska  and  certain  portions  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  any  future  international  unpleasantness,  the  reasons  for  statehood  rec- 
ognition as  already  testified  to  are  still  not  changed  for  validity.  If  Alaska  were 
to  be  attacked  tomorrow  and  lost,  the  case  for  recognition  would  still  remain  as 
logical. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  adds  its  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  the  proposition  of  statehood. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  want  to  put  Mr.  Sundborg  on  ?  We  will 
give  you  permission  to  file  as  many  statements  as  you  want  to  file  in 
the  record,  providing  they  are  as  short  as  this  one  is. 

Mr,  Bartlett.  I  would  also  like  to  say  we  have  two  or  three  repre- 
sentatives of  national  organizations  that  have  requested  time  for  ap- 
pearance. All  of  them  are  in  favor  of  the  bill.  As  you  know,  there 
is  a  list  of  Congressmen  who  are  willing  to  testify  on  the  bill,  and 
we  thought  that  might  be  arranged  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  Sunborg  is  consultant  to  the  Alaska  Development  Board,  and 
his  topic  is  Alaskan  Resources. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  SUNDBOEG,  CONSULTANT,  ALASKA 
DEVELOPMENT  BOARD,  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Sundborg.  My  name  is  George  Sundborg.  I  live  in  Juneau, 
Alaska.  I  am  consultant  to  the  Alaska  Development  Board,  which 
is  an  official  agency  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  activities  of  that  office  since  1946.  I  own  a  home  in  Juneau.  I 
have  a  family.  Like  Mr.  Engebreth,  I  have  five  children  and  they 
all  live  in  Alaska. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  that  my  agency  has  been  doing  in  recent 
years  has  consisted  of  contacting  directly  business  and  industrial 
possibilities,  that  is,  prospects,  and  trying  to  encourage  them  to  come 
to  Alaska  to  invest  money  and  to  establish  new  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
in  the  Territory. 

I  think  I  probably  understand  about  as  well  as  anyone  could  the 
attitude  of  industry  toward  investment  in  Alaska.  I  think,  because 
of  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  between  the  Territory  and  the  prospec- 
tive industry,  that  I  also  understand  about  as  well  as  anyone  does  the 
attitude  of  Alaska  toward  prospective  industry. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  additional  costs  of  statehood  would 
■entail  an  increased  tax  burden,  which  might  discourage  industry  from 
coming  to  Alaska  and  might  retard  development.  It  was  said,  for 
instance,  that  the  canned-salmon  industry  is  in  a  situation  where  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  its  product,  because  that  product  is  competi- 
tive with  many  other  foods,  would  create  a  situation  such  that  it  might 
he  driven  out  of  business,  and  there  might  not  be  any  salmon  caught 
and  canned  if  some  form  of  government  such  as  statehood  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  industry  to  bear  a  larger  burden  in  taxes. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  canned-salmon  industry  had  to  pay  the  entire 
«ost  of  government  in  Alaska  under  statehood,  not  just  the  increased 
cost  of  statehood  over  that  of  Territorial  government,  but  if  they  had 
to  pay  every  penny  of  it,  the  cost  reflected  per  can  of  salmon  packed 
in  Alaska  would  be  about  5  cents.  That  is  if  they  had  to  sustain  the 
whole  State  government. 

Now  we  have  no  thought  that  the  canned-salmon  industry  should 
do  that.  They  have  contributed  very  largely  toward  the  support  of 
our  Territorial  government.  I  don't  think  they  contributed  too  large- 
ly. In  some  periods  in  the  past,  I  think  they  have  not  contributed 
sufficiently,  but  at  the  present  time  I  think  they  are  paying  about 
what  they  should  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment. I  know  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  people  of  Alaska  to 
"sock"  any  industry  or  to  lay  the  burdens  on  so  heavily  that  the  in- 
dustry is  going  to  be  discouraged  in  any  manner. 
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One  of  the  earlier  witnesses  mentioned,  I  believe,  that  canned  salmon 
used  to  sell  for  something  like  19  cents  a  can  and  that  it  now  sells  for 
69  cents  a  can,  and  I  think  the  impression  was  left  that  a  large  part 
of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Territory  had  to 
increase  its  taxes,  the  implication  being  that  if  we  had  a  State  we 
would  have  to  increase  it  still  more  and  we  would  drive  industry  out 
of  business.  As  I  say,  we  could  run  the  new  State  government  en- 
tirely from  5  cents  per  can  levied  on  salmon.  So  the  difference  be- 
tween 19  and  69  cents,  whatever  the  figure  is,  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  would  be  represented  by  taxes,  even  if  that  industry  alone  was 
paying  it  all. 

In  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  as  you  have  been  told,  we 
adopted  a  system  of  basic  taxes  consisting  of  an  income  tax,  general 
property  tax,  and  business  license  tax.  To  demonstrate  the  attitude 
of  Alaska  toward  industry,  let  me  say  that  in  drafting  those  taxes 
our  Territorial  legislature  invited  into  its  committees  representatives 
of  industry.  I  can  think  particularly  of  representatives  of  a  group 
which  has  been  considering  the  construction  of  a  pulp  mill  near 
Ketchikan.  We  are  probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  going  to  have 
five  or  six  very  large  pulp  mills  in  southeast  Alaska.  There  is  one 
group  which  is  way  out  ahead  of  all  the  others  in  that,  that  has  al- 
ready concluded  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  contract  under 
which  it  undertakes  to  build  a  pulp  mill  at  Ketchikan  and  under  which 
a  large  pulp  unit  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  use  of  that  group. 

Senator  Butler.  Has  any  actual  development  work,  construction 
work  started  on  any  of  the  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  No,  sir ;  none  has. 

Senator  Butler.  Very  briefly,  what  has  been  the  delay,  Mr.  Sund- 
borg  ? 

Mr.  SuNDRQT^G.  I  believe  the  representatives  of  that  industry  would 
tell  you  that  the  delay  has  been  due  entirely  to  their  waiting  upon  the 
perfecting  of  a  new  technical  process  which  is  being  tested  at  a  plant 
of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Corp.  at  Longview.  That  is  the  so- 
called  magnesium  process,  which  it  is  hoped  will  produce  a  great 
many  economies,  particularly  in  Alaska  operation,  because  it  would 
not  require  the  construction  of  power  plants  aside  from  the  mill. 
It  is  a  process  that  would  entail  the  burning  of  waste  liquors  in  order 
to  obtain  the  heat  needed  to  manufacture  the  pulp,  and  this  is  al- 
ready in  production  at  Longview^  not  in  a  pilot  plant  but  in  a  full- 
scale  plant.  There  are  still  some  bugs  in  it.  The  officers  of  the 
Ketchikan  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  which  is  the  company  I  am  referring  to, 
recently  made  public  a  statem.ent  saying  they  were  delaying  their 
actual  start  of  construction  in  Alaska  because  they  wanted  to  see 
this  process  further  perfected  and  they  wanted  to  use  it  in  the  plant 
in  Ketchikan. 

Senator  Butler.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question,  Mr.  Sundborg, 
is  because,  I  think  it  was  during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  that  we 
were  anxious  to  get  that  piece  of  legislation  tlirough,  and  we  v/ere 
sort  of  given  the  assurance  if  the  bill  went  through  industrial  de- 
velopment would  begin  pronto,  and  I  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  some  delay.  I  am  glad  to  know  it  is  not  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  cooperation  from  Federal  departments. 
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Mr.  SuNDBOEG.  I  would  say  the  people  in  this  group,  for  instance, 
would  assure  you  they  enjoy  excellent  cooperation,  from  both  the 
Federal  and  Territorial  agencies.  We  had  the  representatives  of  this 
company  in  to  talk  to  our  legislators.  In  order  to  encourage  new  in- 
dustry of  the  type  represented  by  the  pulp  industry,  we  have  included 
in  our  new  property  tax  an  incentive  for  types  of  industry  not  pres- 
ently operating  in  Alaska.  The  tax  commissioner  of  the  Territory 
is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  of  one-half  of  the  tax  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid,  that  is  the  property  tax,  by  such  a  new  industry  for 
a  period  of  10  years.  This  provision,  and  the  other  provisions  of  our 
tax  acts,  were  stated  by  the  representatives  of  that  company,  who 
were  there,  to  meet  fully  what  might  otherwise  be  their  objections, 
and  they  felt  we  were  being  very  cooperative  with  them.  I  think 
Alaska  must  be  cooperative  with  new  industry.  We  don't  want  to 
drive  them  out  before  they  get  there,  and  we  don't  want  to  drive 
them  out  after  they  get  there.  If  the  level  of  taxation  were  the  factor 
which  attracted  industry  and  there  were  no  other  factors,  gentlemen, 
we  would  have  all  the  industries  there  are  in  the  country  in  Alaska, 
because  our  tax  system,  even  after  the  enactment  of  the  basic  taxes  at 
the  last  session,  still  provides  what  I  believe  is  a  more  modest  levy 
than  applies  in  any  State.  There  is  still  abundant  room  to  use  other 
sources  of  revenue  without  hurting  anybody. 

Yesterday,  when  Mrs.  Hermann  was  testifying,  she  suggested  one 
way  we  might  raise  additional  money  would  be  by  doubling  the  pres- 
ent motor-fuel  tax.  One  of  the  members  of  your  committee  expressed 
a  little  concern  at  the  fact  that  that  would  be  a  doubling  of  the  tax 
and  it  might  sound  a  little  excessive.  Let  me  say  the  motor-fuel  tax 
applies  not  to  all  oil.  I  think  it  was  said  specifically  yesterday  it  would 
apply  to  oil  burned  in  furnaces,  and  so  forth.  It  does  not.  It  is  a 
motor-fuel  tax.  The  present  rate  of  the  Territorial  tax  on  motor  fuel 
is  2'  cents  a  gallon. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mrs.  Hermann  is  here.  Let  us  hear  what  she 
has  to  say  about  it. 

Mrs.  Hermann.  I  don't  know  about  the  fuel  tax,  whether  it  is  on  the 
oil  that  I  burn  in  the  furnaces. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Mr.  MuUaney,  the  Territorial  tax  commissioner,  is 
here.    Maybe  he  can  say  a  word  on  it.    May  I  invite  him  to  speak  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Surely. 

Mr.  MuLLANET.  Mr.  Sundborg's  statement  is  correct.  It  is  the 
motor-fuel-oil  tax. 

Senator  Butler.  Then  I  stand  corrected. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  burn  motor  fuel  in  your  furnaces  ? 

Mrs.  Hermann.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stjndborg.  Let  me  say  it  is  a  Federal  tax  on  the  oil  that  Mrs. 
Hermann  burns  in  her  furnaces.  The  Federal  tax  applies  here  the 
same  way  as  it  does  in  Alaska. 

^  If  we  were  to  double  our  present  motor-fuel  tax,  yielding  the  addi- 
tional revenue  which  we  need  to  make  up  part  of  the  gap  between  the 
cost  of  Territorial  government  and  State  government,  if  we  would 
double  it  from  the  present  2  cents  a  gallon  to  4  cents  a  gallon,  it  would 
still  be  lower  than  the  motor-fuel  taxes  in  other  States. 

Let  me  mention  what  the  motor-fuel  tax  is  in  the  various  States 
represented  by  you  gentlemen  here  in  the  committee.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  not  here,  so  I  will  just  mention  the  ones 
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that  are  present  here.  The  motor- fuel  tax  at  present  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  is  6  cents  a  gallon,  and  even  if  Alaska  doubled  its  tax  it 
would  be  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  tax  in  the  progressive  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Senator  Butler.  It  was  raised  in  the  last  legislature  from  5  cents 
to  6  cents,  and  the  farmers,  and  other  people  in  Nebraska,  immediately 
circulated  a  petition  for  a  referendum,  and  it  is  on  the  ballot,  and  it 
may  be  repealed  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  It  will  go  back  to  5  cents,  so  it  will  still  be  25  percent 
greater  than  ours  even  if  we  doubled  our  tax. 

Senator  Butler.  People  don't  like  to  have  their  taxes  increased, 
whether  they  come  from  Nebraska  or  Alaska  or  elsewhere;  they 
really  don't  care  to  have  the  taxes,  if  they  don't  need  them.  An 
election  held  in  the  State  of  Missouri  just  recently,  where  the  situation 
was  the  duplicate  of  what  it  was  in  Nebraska,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
about  4  to  1.  In  other  words,  the  people  don't  want  the  additional 
tax  on  motor  fuel. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  the  motor- fuel  tax  is 
7  cents  a  gallon,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  people  down  there 
consider  it  burdensome.  If  we  doubled  our  motor-fuel  tax  it  would 
be  about  half  as  great. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  learned  the  lesson  on  the  question  of  roads 
that  you  are  going  to  learn  in  Alaska.  You  will  find  that  you  cannot 
build  and  maintain  the  roads  in  Alaska  on  $2,000,000  a  year,  and  you 
will  find,  as  we  did,  that  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  that  from 
taxes  of  7,  8,  and  10  cents  a  gallon  before  you  get  through. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  In  Montana,  just  to  complete  the  little  tabulation 

I  have  been  giving  of  taxes  on  motor  fuel,  the  tax  is  6  cents  a  gallon. 

Senator  Butler.  Don't  neglect  Senator  Taylor  from  Idaho. 

Senator  Ecton.  That  6  cents  tax  in  Montana  is  used  exclusively  to 

match  Federal  funds  for  roads ;  it  is  not  used  for  any  other  purposes. 

It  is  not  too  much  when  it  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  In  Alaska  the  present  tax  we  have,  the  2-cent  tax, 
is  used  entirely  for  roads,  airfields,  and  other  facilities  designed  for 
the  vehicles  which  would  help  to  generate  the  revenue.  I  am  sure 
we  would  be  very  happy  to  set  it  up  exclusively  for  use  on  roads, 
because  the  amount  we  are  going  to  need  for  roads  under  the  budget 
in  Mrs.  Hermann's  statement  yesterday,  which  some  of  you  might 
think  too  modest,  would  require  many  times  more  than  we  can  get 
from  a  motor- fuel  tax,  even  at  4  cents. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  extra  2  cents  she  said  would  give  a  maxi- 
mum of  $850,000. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  you  are  going  to  need  at  least  $3,000,000 
for  roads. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yesterday  someone  in  the  back  of  the  room  vol- 
unteered that  the  current  Federal  appropriation  for  maintenance  of 
roads  in  Alaska  is  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,000,000.  I  looked  the 
figure  up  yesterday,  and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  appropria- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  for  maintenance  of  roads  in  Alaska 
is  $1,800,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  includes  both  the  Army  and  Interior. 
Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  an  item  in  the  Army 
bill  for  maintenance  of  roads. 
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Senator  Butler.  They  are  building  lots  of  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  maintain  the  Alcan  Highway  ? 

Mr.  Warne.  Yes ;  we  maintain  the  Alaskan  Highway.  The  Army 
may  maintain  some  that  run  through  the  forts. 

Senator  Butler.  How  about  the  roads  in  the  public  parks  ? 

Mr.  Warne.  Those  are  maintained  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Is  that  included  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Warne.  That  is  included  in  it.  The  only  road  of  importance 
that  might  not  be  included  in  it  w^ould  be  about  50  miles  out  of 
Seward  that  runs  through  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  and  that, 
might  be  in  the  Agricultural  Department's  budget.  It  would  be  a 
small  item. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  would  like  to  just  sum  up  for  you  very  briefly  what 
resources  Alaska  has.  Alaska  is  still  only  at  the  very  beginning  of 
its  development.  We  have  wealth  there  which  has  waited,  waited,, 
and  waited  to  be  utilized,  and  I  think  it  has  waited  and  waited  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  has  been  what  kind  of  government 
we  have  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Our  greatest  developed  resource,  of  course,  is  the  fisheries  resource,, 
which  over  the  recent  years  has  been  producing  about  $125,000,000 
worth  of  products  annually.  I  would  say  that  of  the  fisheries  resources; 
in  Alaska  only  salmon  and  halibut  perhaps  have  been  fully  developed. 
I  would  add,  at  least  in  some  years  in  the  past,  the  salmon  fishery 
has  been  developed  perhaps  too  fully.  I  think  we  took  too  many 
salmon  in  some  years  past  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty  for  it  now 
in  the  decreased  runs  in  some  areas. 

Yesterday  one  of  your  members  had  received  the  results  from  an 
election  which  was  held  at  Hydaburg  and  it  showed  that  the  Indians 
voted  by  a  very  substantial  majority  for  the  reservation  offered  them 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  the  other  election  that  was  held  went  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  here  that  is  one  of 
three  elections  held  recently  by  Indian  and  Eskimo  groups  in  Alaska. 
The  elections  at  Barrow  and  Shungnak  both  went  against  reservations. 

Senator  Butler.  Wliat  was  the  acreage  in  the  Shungnak  proposed, 
reservation  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  do  not  have  the  figure  in  my  head. 

Senator  Butler.  Secretary  Warne,  what  was  the  acreage  in  tha 
Shungnak  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Warne.  Something  over  a  million  acres. 

Senator  Butler.  And  how  many  Indians  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Well,  76  voted. 

Mr.  Warne.  It  is  a  couple  of  hundred. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  mention  that  with  respect  to  the  fisheries  for  this 
reason  :  I  can  tell  you  gentlemen  exactly  why  the  people  of  Hydaburg 
voted  for  the  reservation  despite  the  fact  that  the  Indian  and' Eskimo 
as  well  as  the  white  people  in  Alaska  are  on  principle  very  firmly 
against  the  establishment  of  reservations.  They  voted  for  it  because, 
within  the  proposed  reservation  there  are  four  fish  traps  which  are 
owned  by  nonresident  corporations,  which  obstruct  an  area  where  the 
people  at  Hydaburg  would  like  to  do  some  seining.  A  great  issue 
was  made  of  this  fish-trap  problem.    These  Indians  have  been  advised^ 
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I  think  rightly,  that  if  they  can  establish  a  reservation  they  can 
either  abolish  the  traps  or  take  them  for  their  own  use.  I  think  the 
fish  trap  is  the  instrument  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  taking 
of  too  many  fish  from  Alaska,  and  we  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of 
having  taken  a  little  bit  too  much  of  that  resource.  But  the  fisheries 
in  Alaska  are  still  very  healthy,  and  even  in  the  salmon  category,  the 
processing  and  utilization  of  byproducts  of  the  industry  has  hardly 
been  developed  at  all.  About  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  salmon 
is  still  dumped  under  the  docks  and  wasted.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
the  coming  of  reduction  plants  to  turn  the  waste  into  salmon  oil 
and  meal,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  of  it.  So 
there  is  some  expansion  still  possible  in  terms  of  activity  in  Alaska, 
even  in  the  salmon  industry. 

In  the  categories  of  bottom  fish,  scrap  fish,  and  shellfish,  in- 
cluding clams,  crabs,  and  shrimp  and  abalone,  as  was  mentioned  the 
other  day,  the  opportunity  for  increased  utilization  is  simply  tre- 
mendous. We  have  hardly  begun  to  utilize  the  fisheries  resources  in 
Alaska. 

Our  second  greatest  resource  historically  has  been  that  of  minerals, 
and  about  the  only  mineral  we  have  ever  bothered  with  up  there 
has  been  gold.  More  than  $600,000,000  worth  of  gold  has  been  mined 
already  in  Alaska,  and  the  Geological  Survey  estimates  there  still 
exists  a  reserve  of  more  than  twice  that  amount  in  Alaska,  waiting  to 
be  mined,  waiting  until  conditions  are  right  so  that  gold  mining  can 
be  further  developed.  We  are  already  producing  a  considerable 
amount  of  platinum.  For  the  last  several  years  Alaska  has  produced 
the  only  tin  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  We  produce 
antimony. 

Senator  ANDEKSOisr.  How  much  tin? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  can  provide  the  figures.  Senator.  I  do  not  have 
them  in  my  head. 

(Mr.  Sundborg  subsequently  submitted  the  following  figures:) 

Production  of  tin  in  Alaska 


Year 

Short  tons 

Value 

1948                                     -- 

< 

3fi 

$12. 480 

1949                         

71,  280 

Senator  Anderson.  It  must  be  a  small  amount.    Where  is  it  refined  ? 

Mr.  Stjndborg.  It  is  refined,  I  believe,  in  a  new  plant  somewhere  in 
Texas.  It  is  small  in  world  terms,  but  it  is  the  only  tin  the  United 
States  has,  and  it  is  susceptible  to  considerable  development  in  Alaska. 
There  is  only  one  operator  there  now. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  you  find  any  delay  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  due  to  the  reservation  system  or  the  withdrawal  of 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Yes ;  I  believe  if  we  did  not  have  so  many  reserva- 
tions in  Alaska  and  if  we  did  not  have  the  withdrawals  coming  up 
continually,  that  we  would  find  the  mining  fraternity  would  be  hap- 
pier. I  know  they  objected  specifically  to  the  Shungnak  proposed 
reservations. 
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Senator  Anderson".  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  tin  refinery 
in  Texas  is  adapted  for  the  handling  of  tin  ores  from  Alaska  ?  It  was 
designed  primarily  for  South  American  tin ;  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr,  SuNDBORG.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  is  tin  in  other  areas  in  the  West  that  is 
not  being  refined  because  the  refinery  is  not  equipped  to  handle  that 
variety  of  ore.  I  know  the  tin  in  my  own  State,  for  example,  cannot 
be  refined  there. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  know  the  tin  from  Alaska  is  refined  there.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  had  to  adapt  the  facilities  to  do  it.  I  would 
doubt  it  because,  in  any  event,  the  amount  of  tin  from  Alaska  would  be 
quite  small.  Some  years  ago  some  placer  tin  was  mined  in  Alaska  in 
the  same  vinicity  that  it  is  now  mined,  and  it  had  to  be  sent  all  the 
way  to  Singapore,  as  I  remember,  to  be  refined. 

We  are  also  mining  large  quantities  of  coal  in  Alaska.  Alaska  has 
been  said,  and  truly  so,  to  have  twice  as  much  coal  as  Pennsylvania 
ever  had,  a  statement  which  does  not  mean  too  much,  perhaps,  when 
you  consider  the  large  area  of  Alaska  and  the  relative  quality  of  the 
coal,  but  we  do  have  coal,  which  is  being  utilized  there. 

Alaska  also  produces  large  quantities  of  limestone.  In  the  past  it 
has  produced  considerable  quantities  of  marble,  and  there  are  still 
good  marble  quarries  there,  but  not  presently  operated. 

Senator  Butler,  Are  there  coal  mines  on  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  They  are  operated  under  lease ;  are  they  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are.  Alaska  has  also  produced,  in  the 
past,  large  quantities  of  copper,  and  large  reserves  of  copper  remain  in 
Alaska,  We  have  one  of  the  few  deposits  of  chromite  anywhere  in 
North  America,  a  deposit  which  could  be  very  readily  worked  in  the 
event  of  national  emergency.  They  did  begin  to  work  it  during  World 
War  II,  when  sources  of  this  particular  type  of  chromite,  which  we 
had  been  getting  from  Turkey,  had  been  cut  off  because  of  the  war. 
Then  when  we  were  able  to  open  up  the  Mediterranean  and  utilize 
again  larger  quantities  from  Turkey  we  suspended  operations  in 
Alaska,  but  we  do  have  the  resource  there  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
utilized  in  the  future. 

We  have  a  large  resource  of  nickel.  We  have  some  very  large  iron- 
ore  deposits,  one  near  Haines,  as  was  mentioned  here  by  one  of  the 
witnesses.  Actually  that  is  near  the  village  of  Klukwan.  It  is  mag- 
netite. It  has  not  been  examined  too  carefully,  but  I  understand  the 
iron  in  it  runs  something  like  30  percent,  so  it  is  not  a  very  poor 
deposit  exactly,  and  because  of  its  size  it  may  become  a  substantial 
producer.  Associated  with  it  is  titanium,  a  new  wonder  mineral,  a 
light  metal.  Somebody  has  given  thought  to  utilizing  that  deposit  to 
produce  both  iron  and  titanium. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  the  petroleum  resources.  Many  people 
don't  know  that  for  years  and  years  Alaska  had  a  producing  oil  well 
at  Katalla.  The  largest  reserves  of  oil  in  Alaska  are  thought  to 
exist  in  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve,  which  encloses  the  entire  Arctic 
slope.  You  will  notice  in  the  statehood  bill  that  would  still  be  re- 
served by  the  Navy,  even  after  statehood.  Since  about  1945  the  Navy 
has  had  a  project  of  putting  down  test  wells  and  examining  the  pe- 
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troleum  resources  of  the  naval  reserve.  That  is  a  program  which  has 
still  several  years  to  run. 

Senator  Anderson.  Have  they  produced  any  oil  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBOEG.  The  information  I  have  is  that  they  have  found  oil 
in  every  well  they  have  put  down,  but  nowhere  have  they  found  it  in 
what  they  consider  would  be  commercial  quantities.  But  the  geo- 
logists who  are  working  in  the  area  say  there  is  no  other  answer  pos- 
sible but  that  a  very  large  oil  field  of  real  commercial  significance  does 
exist  in  that  area  and  the  question  is  one  of  finding  where  it  is  best 
to  tap  it.  Geologists  seem  to  feel  because  of  the  structure  of  the  land 
forms  there,  there  has  to  be  a  large  petroleum  reserve. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  Alaska  produces  some  furs.  I  would 
say  that  this  resource  is  utilized  at  the  present  time  as  fully  as  is 
consistent  with  good  conservation  principles,  and  we  do  not  look  for 
any  increase  in  the  catching  of  furs.  Fur  farms  are  another  matter 
and  much  progress  is  possible  there.  In  addition  great  development 
should  be  made  in  the  tanning  and  processing  of  furs  in  Alaska  and 
in  fashioning  garments  from  them. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  only  about  15,000  acres  of  that  vast  countrj^ 
in  cultivation.  It  would  not  even  make  one  good-sized  farm,  per- 
haps, in  some  sections  of  the  country,  but  that  is  all  the  agricultural 
land  which  has  been  broken  to  the  plow  in  Alaska.  The  opportunity 
exists  now  in  providing  food  for  the  market  that  already  is  present 
in  Alaska  in  areas  immediately  adjoining  the  agricultural  areas,  to 
increase  the  production  from  farms  in  Alaska  perhaps  tenfold. 

I  think  there  is  a  variety  of  reasons  why  we  do  not  have  more  agri- 
cultural production  in  Alaska.  I  think  the  No.  1  reason  is  that  we 
have  had  too  much  prosperity  up  there  in  other  lines.  We  have 
seen  people  come  up  proposing  to  settle  on  the  land  and  after 
they  have  settled  for  a  Avhile  they  find  they  can  get  a  job  in  Anchor- 
age pajdng  perhaps  three  times  as  much,  so  they,  at  least  temporarily, 
are  attracted  by  those  jobs.  In  the  future  we  are  going  to  find  farm- 
ing stepped  up  very  materially,  and  we  will  bring  many  additional 
areas  into  production. 

When  we  are  speaking  about  agriculture  the  question  of  land  comes 
up,  and  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  land,  because  I  think  Mr.  Davis 
answered  concisely  many  of  the  questions  that  you  gentlemen  had 
about  land.  But  let  me  leave  this  one  additional  thought  with  you^ 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any  witness,  that  the  land  which 
would  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Alaska 
under  statehood,  under  the  terms  of  H.  R.  331,  would  not  be  in  re- 
serve, that  is,  it  would  still  be,  for  the  most  part,  in  open  public  do- 
main and  would  be  susceptible  of  entry  under  the  appropriate  land 
acts  of  the  United  States.  That  land  is  being  entered  upon  every  day, 
new  people  are  coming  into  Alaska  and  taking  up  homesteads,  and 
presumably  they  are  going  to  do  that  in  increasing  numbers  after 
we  have  a  State  form  of  government  and  the  people  up  there  can  have 
some  control  over  what  is  done.  As  additional  entries  are  made, 
not  just  on  the  relatively  small  areas  of  State  land,  but  on  the  public 
domain,  we  are  going  to  have  increased  lands  in  private  ownership 
and  subject  to  property  taxation  by  the  new  State,  so  it  won't  be 
only  the  four  sections  out  of  every  township  plus  the  additional 
section  in  Tanana  Valley,  plus  the  specific  grants  for  other  purposes. 
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that  will  be  in  some  kind/ of  control  of  the  State,  but  we  will  be  able 
to  tax  the  other  land  which  will  be  in  private  ownership  m  Alaska. 
In  time  we  will  find  a  large  part  of  the  country  has  passed  into  private 

ownership.  ,  .  1^*11 

Some  question  has  bfeen  raised  here  as  to  ]ust  how  much  ot  Alaska 
the  new  State  would  gdt  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  331,  and  some- 
one has  said  that  since  about  half  of  Alaska  is  in  reserves  at  the  present 
time  and  we  are  only  going  to  get  four  sections  out  of  each  townshipy 
the  one-ninth  of  the  territory  we  would  normally  obtain  would  thereby 
be  reduced  to  one- eighteenth.  This  is  not  true,  because  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  for  lieu  selections  of  land,  when  sections  that  would 
otherwise  become  the  property  of  the  State  fall  within  Federal  re- 
serves. That  is,  the  new  State  is  entitled  to  select  within  the  same 
recording  district  lieu  lands  to  make  up  for  the  sections  which  lie 
in  reserves.  The  very  large  oil  reserve  in  the  Barrow  area  would 
cross  out  of  the  amount  that  the  State  would  otherwise  get  many 
sections  under  the  terms  of  H.  R.  331.  The  new  State  has  a  right,, 
therefore,  to  choose  within  the  Nome  recording  district  exactly  the 
lands  which  it  desires  to  have,  with  the  provision  it  may  not  take  more 
than  half  the  lands  within  any  one  township. 

Senator  Butler.  Would  there  be  any  public  lands  where  you  could 
exercise  this  lieu  privilege. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  while  the  surveys  which  have 
been  made  in  Alaska  have  not  begun  to  cover  the  area  in  Alaska,  those 
that  have  been  made  have  been  made  in  the  areas  in  which  people  are 
most  interested  in  settling.  1  am  sure  the  new  State,  in  exercising 
this  lieu  selection,  would  want  to  exercise  it  in  the  more  immediately 
available  areas  which  can  now  be  reached  by  roads  and  so  on,  so  that 
immediately  we  can  pick  out  in  exchange  for  lands  which  would  fall  in. 
the  petroleum  reservation,  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
which  would  come  to  us  in  the  Nome  recording  district  by  virtue  of 
this  lieu  selection  provision  of  the  act. 

Senator  Butler.  Does  the  Development  Board  have  available  a 
fair-sized  map  of  Alaska  where  you  could  show  us,  in  colors,  all  of 
the  lands  that  are  withdrawn  now  under  any  provision  by  the  Federal 
Government,  whether  they  are  reservations,  forest  reserves,  or  what 
not? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  will  say,  Senator  Butler,  that  no  one,  not  even 
the  Interior  Department,  has  such  a  map.  I  have  been  informed  the 
withdrawals  and  reservations  in  Alaska  have  been  so  numerous  that 
it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Senator  Butler.  The  Interior  Committee  has  been  trying  to  get 
that  for  some  time,  and  I  thinly  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  De- 
partment that  it  will  ultimately  get  here,  but  it  has  not  reached 
us  yet.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  wondered  whether  your  Develop- 
ment Board  had  such  a  map. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  map  experi:  of 
Alaska,  who  says  he  will  undertake  to  prepare  such  a  map  for  us, 
tying  down  every  single  reservation  and  withdrawal.  The  reason  we 
have  not  gone  through  with  it  is  that  the  man  wants  $15,000  to  do  it 
and  we  don't  have  that  kind  of  money  to  pay  him.  It  is  quite  a  task.. 
There  have  been  many  such  surveys  made.  I  can  provide  for  this 
committee,  before  the  hearing  is  over  Saturday,  a  map  which  would 
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show  the  principal  areas,  I  mean  the  ones  of  any  extent,  that  would 
really  be  affected  by  the  act. 

Senator  Anderson".  Anything  we  get  would  be  an  improvement  of 
what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Let  me  say  that  the  amount  of  land  in  Alaska  which 
is  reserved  does  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  new  State, 
because  of  the  lieu-selection  provision  which  is  included  in  H.  R,  331. 
In  fact  I  think — and  let  me  preface  this  by  saying  I  am  against  reser- 
vations, as  a  policy  and  I  think  too  many  have  been  made  altogether — 
I  think  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  new  State  that  there  are  so' 
many  reservations  in  Alaska,  because  when  we  select  lieu  lands  we 
need  only  to  stake  out  the  particular  lands  we  want,  whereas,  under 
the  general  principle  of  four  sections  in  each  township  with  additional 
sections  in  the  Tanana  Valley  we  would  have  to  take  those  specific 
numbered  sections  and  none  others. 

Senator  Butler.  You  don't  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  to 
find  spots  where  you  can  make  selection  of  lieu  lands,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sltndborg.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator. 

Senator  Butler.  I  would  be  a  little  concerned  about  that,  because 
my  impression  is  that  a  tremendous  percentage  of  the  area  of  Alaska 
is  now  under  withdrawal  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  you  are  excluded 
there  because  it  is  an  oil  reserve,  and  then  you  will  be  excluded  where 
you  expect  to  get  lieu  land  because  they  have  some  other  kind  of  re- 
serve. I  think  your  claim  for  lieu  lands  will  pile  up  pretty  fast,  with 
no  place  to  go  and  get  them.     That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  reservations  in  Alaska 
amount  to  something  less  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  Alaska.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  selection  of  good  lands  in  Alaska  out- 
side of  the  reservations. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  many  land  districts  are  there  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Only  three.  One  at  Anchorage,  one  at  Fairbanks, 
and  one  at  Nome. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  the  right  ques- 
tion or  not.     Is  Alaska  divided  into  land  districts  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  There  are  three. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  there  are  only  three  in  Alaska,  one  of  them 
could  not  be  at  Anchorage,  could  it  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  sure  one  could,  because  one  is.  Let 
me  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  say  Alaska  is  divided  into  three  parts? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  can  you  get  one-third  of  it  into  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Anchorage  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  I  understand  your  question  now.  That  is  the  head- 
quarters or  office  of  the  district.  It  is  called  the  Anchorage  Land 
District. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  headquarters  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  many  such  districts  are  there  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  There  are  three. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  there  any  map  that  shows  how  they  are 
divided  ? 
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Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  such  a  map,  but,  roughly, 
the  land  office  at  Anchorage  is  the  headquarters  for  the  land  district 
that  embraces  all  of  southeast  Alaska,  and  the  third  judicial  division, 
if  you  are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  the  portion  of  Alaska  that  includes 
Prince  William  Sound,  Cook  Inlet,  Anchorage,  as  far  up  as  the 
Alaska  range,  and  clear  out  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands.    It  also  includes  Bristol  Bay. 

Senator  Anderson.  Where  is  the  naval  oil  reserve  ?  . 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  It  would  be  almost  entirely  in  the  land  district  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Nome. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  private  land  that  is  granted  to  Alaska  in 
that  area  must  be  selected  from  the  area  the  headquarters  of  which  are 
at  Nome. 

Mr.  SiTNDBORG.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  you  do  not  have  the  lieu  provisions  that  you 
think  you  have,  that  you  can  go  anywhere  in  Alaska  and  try  to  take 
up  this  ground.  If  it  is  reserved  within  a  land  district  you  might  take 
it  within  the  same  land  district. 

Mr,  Sundborg.  I  think  I  stated  that.  That  is  right.  Even  within 
each  of  these  land  districts  the  opportunity  for  selecting  good  lands,  in 
exercising  the  lieu  provision,  is  gi'eat ;  it  is  sufficient. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  much  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  in  the 
land  district  that  includes  the  naval  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Iwould  say  one  third  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  in 
that,  roughly. 

Senator  Anderson.  One-third  of  the  Territory  is  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  much  of  that  district  is  in  lieu  lands?  I 
mean  how  much  of  that  district  is  now  reserved  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  I  would  say  perhaps  one-third  of  that  district  is  re- 
served, leaAdng  two-thirds  of  it  where  we  could  exercise  our  lieu  selec- 
tion.   Those  are  very  rough  approximations. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes.  We  are  not  bound  by  them.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  get  a  general  idea. 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Let  me  say  something  briefly  on  the  timber  resources 
that  we  have  up  there.  When  we  speak  of  forests  I  think  we  need  to 
distinguish  between  national  forests  and  forest  lands.  The  best  tim- 
ber in  Alaska  is  embraced  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  two  large 
national  forests,  the  Tongass  National  Forest  and  the  Chugach  Na- 
tional Forest.  I  think  the  Tongass  National  Forest  is  the  largest  na- 
tional forest  anywhere.  Those  two  national  forests  have  in  them,  in 
merchantable  timber,  80  billion  board-feet,  and  all  of  this  timber  is 
within  2%  miles  of  tidewater.  This  timber  is  not  locked  away  from 
us  entirely.  It  is  being  held  by  the  Forest  Service  for  beneficial  use, 
and  we  have  the  provision  in  the  proposed  bill,  H.  R.  331,  which  would 
give  the  new  State  the  revenue  from  those  sections,  on  a  proportionate 
basis  of  what  the  sections  that  would  otherwise  come  to  the  State 
within  the  national  forest  bear  to  the  total  area  of  the  national  forests. 
I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  sure  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  this  bill,  and  it  would  satisfy  the  new  State.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  provision  which  was  made  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  if  it 
is  cleared  up  in  the  way  you  intend  to  fix  it.  You  put  your  finger  on  a 
technicality  that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  in  error,  may  I  say,  which 
I  did  not  notice  until  you  pointed  it  out.    In  the  national  forests  the 
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cutting  of  timber  has  been  proceeding  at  a  rate  which  is  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  allowable  yield  under  good  conservation  prac- 
tices. We  have  not  encouraged  the  coming  of  additional  sawmills  in 
any  large  numbers  to  Alaska,  for  the  reason  that  we  think  timber  will 
find  its  best  utilization  for  pulp  mills,  and  when  pulp  mills  come  and 
large-scale  logging  begins  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  forests  the 
saw  logs,  peeler  logs,  and  cedar  logs  for  shingles  and  other  products 
which  will  permit  forest  production  which  is  going  to  allow  a  much 
better  utilization  of  the  timber  than  would  be  if  they  proceeded  at 
this  time  to  cut  it  all  as  saw  timber. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  long  do  you  suppose  this  firm  is  going  to 
study  this  process?  Of  course,  you  can  go  on  for  years  and  years 
and  years  working  the  process  out.  Are  they  merely  dealing  for  a 
short  time,  or  have  they  construction  plans?  Can  you  tell  us  when 
they  intend  to  begin  to  operate?  I  am  like  Senator  Butler,  I  think 
they  were  rushing  us  pretty  fast  because  the  firm  wanted  to  go  to  work 
right  away. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did  so  intend. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  now  they  haven't  begun  to  work  yet. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  That  is  right.  They  have  completed  their  contract 
with  the  Forest  Service  and  have  posted  a  deposit  which  I  think  was 
$100,000,  to  show  good  faith,  that  they  intended  to  proceed.  I  think  I 
would  be  hesitant  also  if  I  were  making  plans  for  an  industrial  enter- 
prise which  would  require  an  investment  of  something  like  $32,000,000 
in  a  new  area  where  no  such  enterprise  has  ever  been  located  before, 
and  where  new  problems  are  certainly  going  to  be  encountered.  We  do 
not  hold  it  against  them  that  they  are  proceeding  cautiously.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  magnesium  process  is  no  mere  frill,  it  is  something 
that  is  probably  going  to  revolutionize  the  whole  industry.  They  do 
not  want  to  construct  a  plant  at  a  very  high  cost  compared  to  what 
other  construction  costs  are  in  a  competitive  area  and  have  it  tied  to 
the  sulfite  process  which,  within  4  or  5  years,  might  become  obsolete. 
I  think  they  were  acting  in  good  faith  when  they  urged  the  Congress 
to  enact  the  Tongass  Timber  Act.  I  think  they  are  acting  in  good 
faith  now,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  pulp  mills  in  Alaska  very 
soon. 

Senator  Butler.  There  is  a  lot  of  pulp  development  south  of  the 
Alaskan  border,  isn't  there,  along  British  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  That  is  right.  There  are,  I  believe,  two  producing 
mills  in  British  Columbia,  and  a  third  one  is  now  under  construction 
by  the  Celanese  Corp.  in  Prince  Rupert. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  being  built  on  land  that  we  prepared  for 
them,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  The  actual  plant,  I  believe,  is  not  on  land  we  pre- 
pared for  them,  but  the  docks  they  are  going  to  use  were  actually  built, 
I  believe,  with  United  States  funds  during  World  War  II,  and  it  gave 
them  a  big  advantage,  a  big  head  start  in  locating  the  industrial 
enterprise  to  find  the  ready-made  facilities  there. 

Senator  Anderson.  Of  course,  there  are  some  people  a  little  bit 
alarmed  to  see  the  development  of  the  pulp  industry  going  on  in 
Canada  and  no  development  going  on  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  We  also  are  alarmed.  Let  me  say  I  have  every 
confidence  that  Alaska  is  going  to  have  five  or  six  large  pulp  mills.  I 
think  there  is  no  other  possible  answer  than  that.     But  we  cannot 
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blame  these,  people  for  wanting  to  be  cautious  in  an  investment  of 
what,  after  all,  is  their  money.  I  said  there  would  be  five  or  six  pulp 
mills  established,  and  they  would  support  a  new  population  of  proba- 
bly three  or  four  thousand  people  each.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that 
they  would  have  that  many  employees,  but  employees  in  the  logging 
operations  in  the  woods,  in  the  mills,  and  all  of  the  other  incidental 
things  that  go  toward  that  operation,  plus  the  dependents  and  service 
industries,  would  increase  the  population  in  that  part  of  Alaska  by 
perhaps  as  many  as  20,000  or  25,000  people  when  they  get  through. 
They  are  being  set  up  on  a  basis  where  they  will  continue  to  operate 
forever.  That  is,  the  cutting  is  never  going  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
at  a  rate  greater  than  the  natural  renewal  by  growth  of  the  forest 
would  allow.  It  would  run  in  an  80-year  cycle,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
loggers  got  back  to  where  they  started  the  growth  will  be  back,  which 
will  permit  cutting  again  on  the  land  which  was  first  cut,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  cut  all  over  again  as  much  as  when  they  first  moved  in. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  believe  the  industry  is  going  to  be 
there  forever,  the  forest  will  be  there  for  the  support  of  industry 
and  activity  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  support  of  our  State  government. 
We  would  get  not  only  our  share  of  the  stumpage  price  under  the 
formula  in  the  statehood  bill,  but  we  would  also  tax  the  property,  the 
income  and  the  other  activities  of  the  pulp  mills. 

Outside  of  the  national  forests  there  is  a  good  deal  of  forest  land 
in  Alaska,  on  the  public  domain.  There  are  large  birch  timber  re- 
sources which  are  not  on  any  national  forest  or  reserve  of  any  kind, 
and  we  are  now  working  with  a  group  which  intends  very  soon  to  begin 
to  utilize  some  of  the  birch  forests.  Birch  is  a  species  of  timber  that 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the  furniture  business  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  get  it  and  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  come  to  Alaska 
and  get  it,  and  when  the  proper  arrangements  are  worked  out  I  am 
confident  we  are  going  to  have  birch  timber  industries  in  Alaska. 

Now  there  is  one  resource  that  we  have  done  very  little  with,  and 
that  is  power.  We  have  it  in  great  abundance.  Alaska  has  power 
which,  at  a  single  site,  for  instance,  would  support  a  plant  with  out- 
put of  power  greater  than  Grand  Coulee  and  Hoover  Dams  combined. 
That  is  a  single  site  on  the  Yukon  River.  That  is  something  for  the 
future,  because  at  present  we  do  not  have  any  market  for  that  power. 
My  board  has  been  working  for  more  than  2  years  with  a  very  large 
American  industrial  corporation  which  has  expressed  its  intention  of 
investing  $300,000,000  of  its  own  money  in  the  vicinity  of  Skagway, 
m  a  hydroelectric  project  and  a  metallurgical  industry.  I  have  met 
with  the  representatives  of  this  company  many  times,  I  met  with  them 
within  the  past  month,  and  they  have  actual  plans  drawn  for  the 
utilization  of  that  resource,  and  they  believe  they  can  produce  power 
at  that  site  which  will  be  cheaper  than  Columbia  River  power,  and, 
as  you  gentlemen  on  the  Interior  Conunittee  know,  there  is  no  Colum- 
bia River  power  available  for  new  electrochemical  and  metallurgical 
industries  in  large  quantities,  so  they  must  look  elsewhere,  and  one 
place  is  Alaska,  and  we  are  hoping  to  bring  on  this  development,  which 
will  perhaps  double  the  population  in  southeast  Alaska  in  a  single  in- 
dustrial activity. 

There  was  something  said  here  yesterday,  I  believe,  about  the  Ek- 
lutna  project.     Maybe  it  was  day  before  yesterday.     The  Eklutna 
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bill  I  understand  is  before  your  committee  at  tlie  present  time,  or  it 
was  reported  out  subject  to  amendment. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuNDBOEG.  The  question  that  was  asked  here  was :  Well,  how, 
under  statehood,  would  you  finance  a  proposition  of  this  kind  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Well,  of  course  that  bill  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  reclamation  project.  It  is  no  different  from  Federal 
reclamation  projects  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  no  State  contributions,  throughout  the  Western 
States.  When  built  in  Alaska  it  would  be  built  entirely  with  Federal 
money,  whether  we  were  a  State  or  a  Territory.  Let  me  say  that, 
minus  what  might  be  some  slight  allocations,  I  don't  know  of  any  allo- 
cations in  the  case  of  this  particular  act  for  navigation,  flood  control 
or  reclamation  benefits,  all  of  that  would  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal 
Government.  So  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pass  the  act — and  I  think 
everybody  in  this  room  would  urge  you  to  pass  it  because  I  believe 
the  project  is  very  urgently  needed  to  provide  power  in  the  Anchorage 
area — what  you  would  be  doing  would  be  advancing  the  money,  just 
as  you  do  to  provide  reclamation  projects  elsewhere,  and  ultimately 
the  Treasury  gets  all  of  that  money  back,  with  interest. 

Finally,  one  other  resource,  and  that  is  one  that  is  a  little  bit  in- 
tangible because  we  can't  point  to  it  on  the  map,  and  that  is  the  tourist 
resource.  In  Alaska  last  year,  between  the  months  of  May  and  Oc- 
tober, we  had  67,000  people  visiting  us  from  other  areas  of  the  world. 
The  contribution  they  make  to  Alaska's  economy  is  very  important. 
The  contribution  which  the  tourist  industry  will  make  in  the  future 
will  be  ever  so  much  more  important,  because  I  believe  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  realize  the  possibility  of  developing  the  tourist  industry. 
These  people  have  come  every  year,  you  might  say,  in  spite  of  Alas- 
kans. We  have  done  nothing  to  advertise  or  attract  them,  we  have 
done  very  little  to  provide  modern  and  enjoyable  accommodations  and 
good  cruise  ships,  and  so  on,  and  still  they  come.  I  think  in  the  future, 
perhaps  in  10  years,  Alaska  could  well  have  a  tourist  industry  which, 
as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  would  be  the  most  important  in- 
dustry of  the  entire  area.  I  think  it  could  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  Alaska  as  much  as  all  the  salmon  and  all  the  gold  combined  can 
contribute. 

With  statehood,  I  think  we  would  find  many,  many  more  people 
would  want  to  come  up  and  see  that  area.  With  statehood  I  think 
we  would  find  many  people  would  be  more  encouraged  to  invest 
their  money  in  Alaska  in  tourist  resources  than  they  are  under  the 
present  situation,  where  the  law  in  Alaska,  the  things  that  go  on  up 
there,  are  subject  almost  entirely  to  the  whims  of  the  far-off  Federal 
Government,  whether  that  Government  is  represented  by  the  bureaus 
or  the  Congress,  and  where  little  control  is  exercised  by  the  people 
who  actually  live  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  question  which  came  up  yesterday,  and  on  wliich  I 
think  the  committee  is  calling  for  enlightenment,  is  that  of  local 
government  units :  What  would  the  State  of  Alaska  do  to  try  to  bring 
government  down  to  the  level  of  the  people  who  are  in  the  rural  areas, 
outside  of  the  municipal  corporations  and  outside  of  the  public-utility 
districts  and  school  districts  that  we  now  have  ?  Well,  let  me  say  that 
under  the  present  situation  we  have  no  provision  for  such  local  govern- 
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ernment,  aside  from  that  which  is  provided  by  a  number  of  recorders 
and  a  number  of  United  States  Commissioners  scattered  around  Alaska. 
The  figures  which  Mrs.  Hermann  presented  yesterday,  showing  the 
increased  costs  to  the  State  for  providing  a  system  of  administration 
of  justice  in  Alaska,  include  in  them  the  amount  which  is  now  being- 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  as  fees  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners in  Alaska. 

Now  obviously  we  would  not  want  to  take  over  that  United  States 
commissioner  system  intact,  perhaps,  but  I  think  we  might  have  a 
system  of  State  officials,  call  them  State  commissioners,  or  give  them 
some  other  title,  who  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
recording  births  and  deaths,  recording  deeds,  notarizing  statements, 
and  so  on,  which  is  what  these  people  do  now.  That  is  the  only 
government,  as  I  can  see,  that  we  need  to  provide  in  those  areas,  aside 
from  the  kind  of  government  that  we  are  administering  from  central 
locations  in  Alaska,  such  as  Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  Nome, 
Ketchikan,  by  the  present  Territorial  officers.  I  cannot  see  any 
necessity  for  instituting  a  system  of  county  governments  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  go  back  to  the  Eklutna  project  for  just 
a  minute? 

Mr.  SuNDBOEG.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  dated  October  1948.  This  is  section  2  of 
the  letter  of  October  1, 1948,  under  "Authority  for  the  Report." 

This  report  is  authorized  to  be  made  by  virtiie  of  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  which  provided  $1.50,000  to  be 
expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  Alaskan  investigations  "for  engineer- 
ing and  economic  investigations,  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  and  for  reports  there- 
on, relating  to  projects  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  water-power 
resources  of  Alaska." 

Are  3'^ou  trying  to  tell  me  now  under  that  language  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  went  ahead  and  studied  the  reclamation  project  solely 
to  provide  water  for  reclamation  ? 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  did  not  say  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  said  this  was  a  reclamation  project  like  all 
the  other  reclamation  projects  in  the  United  States.  If  this  is  a 
reclamation  project  then  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  going  quite 
a  way  to  use  the  appropriation  to  study  water  power  resources. 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Let  me  say  this  covers  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Federal  Government  of  a  project  proposed  for 
construction  by  it,  and  not  differing  in  many  material  respects  from 
many  projects  which  have  been  constructed  by  them  throughout  the 
West. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  then  submit  a  list  of  the  projects  that  are  solely  water- 
power  projects,  that  have  no  reclamation  tied  to  them.  Can  you  do 
so? 

Mr.  Warne.  I  can  do  that  very  quickly.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
that  is  identical  with  the  Eklutna  project. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  this  is  a  fine  project 
and  I  am  not  being  critical  of  it,  but  I  just  read  you  what  the  Bureau 
has  said.  On  January  7,  1949,  they  said  the  primary  function  of 
the  project  would  be  the  production  of  electrical  energy;  energy 
which  is  urgently  needed  by  the  military  and  industrial  uses,  and  for 
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meeting  the  normal  growth  of  the  industrial  needs  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  project.  I  thought  this  was  primarily  a  water-power  project.  I 
realize  the  tunnel  through  the  mountain  brings  it  over  on  the  side 
of  that  mountain  where  it  could  be  spilled  down  the  Matanuska  Valley 
and  be  used  for  irrigation,  but  my  understanding  was  it  was  primarily 
a  water-power  project.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  provision  for  use  of 
irrigation  is  set  up  in  the  repayment  schedule. 

Mr.  Warne.  There  is  none  contemplated  in  connection  with  the 
Eklutna  project. 

Senator  Andeeson.  My  question  the  other  day  was,  since  there  was 
no  reclamation,  how  would  you  handle  it  under  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Warne.  None  of  the  other  projects  are  identical  with  it  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Well,  under  statehood,  if  you  pass  the  Eklutna  bill, 
which  your  committee  has  before  it,  or  which  it  has  just  reported 
out 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  reporting  on  it. 

Mr.  Stjndborg.  It  would  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  money  that  is  advanced  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  construction  would  be  paid  back  to  it,  and  that  process  would 
be  exactly  the  same  whether  we  continue  as  a  Territory  or  whether 
Alaska  becomes  a  State.  I  cannot  see  that  this  Eklutna  bill  has  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  statehood. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  thought  it  might  have.  I  thought  that  the 
construction  of  a  water  project  for  power  only  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  ordinary  reclamation  activity.  We  are  having  it  now  in 
connection  with  the  Canadian  River  project  in  west  Texas,  where  the 
primary  purpose  of  that  is  providing  a  domestic  water  supply,  and 
Senator  Watkins  is  having  some  questions  as  to  the  advisability  of 
changing  our  reclamation  program  and  making  it  not  primarily  for 
the  development  of  land  but  for  the  development  of  a  domestic  water 
supply.  I  think  the  development  of  a  municipal  power  supply  is  quite 
a  way  away  from  the  Reclamation  Act  as  well.  Some  projects  at  the 
present  time  are  multiple-purpose  projects,  where  a  great  deal  of 
power  is  developed,  but  this  one  I  think  is  wholly  different.  Now  I 
did  not  find,  as  I  went  through  this,  any  schedule  for  the  payment  of 
money  from  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  and  my 
impression  is  there  is  a  secondary  project  that  is  involved  in  this,  that 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  dam.  I  went  over  it  somewhat  hurriedly, 
I  haven't  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  for  some  months,  but  my  remern- 
brance  was  there  was  a  secondary  project  that  would  be  involved  in 
raising  the  dam  several  feet  more,  and  that  additional  raise  might 
make  possible  some  irrigation  development.  I  don't  think  it  was  con- 
templated in  the  first  project. 

I  am  not  questioning  in  the  slightest  the  desirability  of  the  project. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  type  of  project,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
our  reclamation  laws  are  ordinarily  designed  to  take  care  of  it  or  not. 
My  impression  was  we  were  recommending  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation because  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  primarily  respon- 
sible, almost  solely  responsible  for  the  operation  of  Alaska,  and 
there  was  a  grave  question  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  was  not  something  that  could  not  have  been  handled  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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I  believe  I  have  spent  more  time  on  this  than  I  should  have,  but  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  development  of  these 
projects  in  Alaska.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  throw  away 
the  water  power  up  there.  It  might  lead  to  the  utilization  of  a  great 
deal  of  industry  such  as  you  have  outlined,  the  development  of  these 
light  metals,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  I  have  finished  my  summary  of  what  the  resources 
in  Alaska  are,  the  resources  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  wealth 
and  progress  of  that  area  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  Alaska  constitutes  a  new  West,  and  it  can  be  just  as 
important  to  the  growth  and  expansion  and  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States  as  the  West  was  in  earlier  years.  The  West  was  not 
developed  under  territorial  forms  of  government.  We  find  that  one 
after  another  of  the  western  Territories  came  into  the  Union  as  States 
when  they  had  a  population  much  smaller  than  Alaska  has  today. 
I  believe  something  like  20  States  came  into  the  Union  with  popula- 
tions smaller  than  Alaska  has  as  of  today,  and  that  no  Territory,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  current  example  of  Hawaii,  ever  became 
great  as  a  territory. 

Our  history  has  been  that  our  areas  are  developed  when  we  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  those  areas  the  tools  of  government  that 
they  need  in  order  to  run  their  own  affairs,  and  that  areas  become 
great  under  statehood ;  they  do  not  become  great  under  territorialism. 
•  When  we  were  coming  down  on  the  plane  the  other  day — and  I  am ' 
one  of  those  who  came  along  on  that  ride — one  of  the  members  of  our 
party  circulated  through  the  crowd  of  people  asking  where  we  were 
born,  and  we  found  on  that  plane,  on  which  there  were  55  people,  30 
States  were  rexDresented.  That  is,  we  had  been  drawn  to  Alaska  and 
we  were  coming  back  down  here  to  ask  for  statehood,  and  we  were 
people  who  represented  30  States,  plus,  of  course,  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  Canada,  and  I  believe  one  other  foreign  country.  I  men- 
tion that  just  to  show  you  from  what  stems  the  population  of  Alaska. 
We  are  people  who  have  gone  to  Alaska  voluntarily  from  the  various 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  every  State  of  the  United 
States  is  represented  up  there  by  the  present-day  residents  of  the 
Territory,  and  that  in  admitting  Alaskans  to  full  citizenship  you  are 
only  giving  it  to  people  who  previously  enjoyed  that  very  respon- 
sibility, and  they  know  what  it  entails.  Statehood  is  nothing  new  or 
different  or  radical  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

We  are  not  asking  for  something  that  we  feel  we  are  not  entitled  to 
by  birth.  I  was  born  in  the  State  of  California ;  I  lived  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  12  years  ago  I  went  to  Alaska.  I  sincerely  hope 
I  will  not  have  to  live  there  very  much  longer  without  participating 
in  some  measure  in  the  affairs  of  my  own  area,  and  in  some  measure 
in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  appear  here  against  statehood. 
I  do  not  see  at  present  anybody  in  this  room  who  lives  in  Alaska  and 
is  opposing  statehood.  There  are  a  number  of  people  here  who  have 
been  living  for  some  years  off  of  Alaska  and  who  are  going  to  come 
here  and  say  they  oppose  statehood  for  one  reason  or  another,  but 
you  will  not  find  many  of  them,  I  think  you  will  not  find  any  of  them, 
who  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Alaska. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  I  think  you  will  find  we  have  many, 
many  bona  fide  residents  of  Alaska  who  intend  to  remain  such,  and 
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that  among  that  group,  not  just  those  in  the  room  but  the  thousands 
who  actually  live  in  Alaska,  an  overwhelming  number  is  in  favor  of 
this  particular  bill,  H.  K.  331,  which  has  been  before  us,  just  as  it 
has  been  before  your  Congress  for  a  period  of  several  years.  You 
will  find  it  has  overwhelming  support. 

We  want  statehood  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  we  are  willing 
to  take  it  under  those  terms. 

Senator  Anderson.  On  this  question  of  population,  you  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  Congress  does  not  admit  a  Territory  into  the  Union 
when  it  thinks  the  population  is  sufficient  to  do  so.  Puerto  Rico  has 
2,225,000.  There  isn't  much  discussion  of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SuNDBORG.  Puerto  Rico,  may  I  point  out,  is  not  an  incorporated 
Territory.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  unique  in  that  they  are  organized 
and  incorporated  Territories  which,  at  the  time  they  became  organized 
and  incorporated,  were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  candidates 
for  statehood,  and  when  they  had  fulfilled  a  period  of  Federal  tutelage, 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  walk  on  their  own, 
they  would  become  full-fledged  members  of  the  Union. 

Senator  Anderson.  Can  you  tell  me  what  assurance  they  were  given 
that  they  were  candidates  for  statehood  when  they  became  organized  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Every  other  area  of  the  United  States  which  became 
an  organized  territory  was  subsequently  admitted  to  statehood. 

Senator  Anderson.  Oh.  I  thought  you  were  saying  they  came  i;i 
on  the  idea  that  they  were  becoming  candidates  for  statehood.  We 
could  incorporate  Puerto  Rico  tomorrow.  We  may  be  dealing  with 
an  act  with  reference  to  Puerto  Rico — it  has  been  before  the  commit- 
tee— would  you  think  if  we  did  incorporate  Puerto  Rico  it  would  be 
with  a  promise,  implied  or  otherwise,  that  they  were  thereby  candi- 
dates for  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  believe  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  better  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Sundborg.  Most  of  the  scholars  in  this  field  have  so  said. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  mind  citing  one  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Sundborg.  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  a  few  citations.  I  do  not 
have  them  in  my  head. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  have  never  run  across  that.  I  think  I  have 
studied  the  Territorial  period  in  my  own  State,  in  Oklahoma,  and 
perhaps  Arizona,  as  carefully  as  most  people  have,  but  maybe  not  with 
the  same  educational  background.  You  have  to  recognize  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Swedish  immigrants,  but  up  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
I  have  studied  them,  and  I  never  found  in  the  establishment  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  Territory  there  was  any  promise,  express  or  implied,  that 
they  thereby  became  candidates  for  statehood. 

Mr.  Sundborg.  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  a  little  brief  on  that  sub- 
ject. (Brief  by  Mr.  Sundborg  was  submitted  by  Governor  Gruening 
during  final  day  of  hearings.) 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Senator  Tatx.or.  I  have  no  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  witness.    I  think  he  has  done  a  very  excellent  job. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  might  state  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Sundborg 
testify  on  this  2  years  ago  in  Alaska,  when  I  was  there,  and  he  is  just 
as  good  now  as  he  was  then. 
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Senator  Anderson.  You  ought  to  say  he  is  better,  because  we  all 
believe  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  very 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  Baetlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  file  my  statement,  if 
I  may.  I  desire  to  surrender  any  time  which  might  be  placed  at  my 
disposal  so  those  who  have  come  from  so  far  to  testify  for  statehood 
may  be  heard. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  that  is  pretty  short  for  you.  We  will 
take  it  as  filed  at  this  time,  but  we  will  take  time  in  order  for  you  to 
amplify  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  L.  BARTLETT,  THE  DELEGATE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  ALASKA 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  considering  H.  R. 
331,  the  Alaska  statehood  bill,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  a  dual  responsibility.  In  deciding  whether  Alaska 
should  be  admitted  to  statehood,  the  committee's  first  responsibility  is 
to  the  Nation.  Would  the  granting  of  statehood  strengthen  or  weaken 
the  Union  ?  Would  statehood  make  Alaska  easier  or  more  difficult  to 
defend?  Would  it  be  too  daring  to  admit  to  statehood  an  area  phys- 
ically separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  States  ?  Would  the  Federal 
Government  have  to  come  to  the  financial  rescue  of  the  new  State,  as 
has  been  so  often  alleged?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
naturally  present  themselves  and  which  must  be  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  committee. 

There  is  another  responsibility.  There  is  on  the  part  of  this  com- 
mittee and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  a  definite  obligation  to  the  more 
than  100,000  citizens  living  in  Alaska.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
desires  of  this  handful  of  people  out  of  the  140,000,000  or  so  who  call 
themselves  Americans  is  •f  no  consequence.  American  citizenship  is 
a  priceless  privilege.  He  who  possesses  it  has  a  high  patriotic  obliga- 
tion. But,  likewise,  under  our  system  of  government  the  citizen  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  his  Government  equality  in  treatment.  For 
under  that  system  there  is  no  excuse  for  government  to  impose  on  a 
permanent  basis  rights  of  citizenship  which  have  been  watered  down 
so  that  they  fail  in  any  particular  to  match  those  accorded  the  bulk 
of  Americans.  Second-class  citizenship  is  what  Alaskans  now  have. 
It  is  the  clear  duty  of  this  committee  to  determine  if  the  time  has  not 
come  to  remedy  this. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Union  of  48 
States  did  not  spring  into  being  when  our  founding  fathers  had  con- 
cluded their  labors.  Naturally,  that  is  a  fact  known  to  every  school 
child.  Even  so,  in  discussing  statehood  with  some  peoj^le,  one  can- 
not escape  the  feeling  that  they  have  the  notion  that  the  48  States 
have  existed  since  time  immemorial ;  that  the  pattern  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  fixed  from  the  start,  has  not  been  changed  since,  and  that 
the  proposition  that  we  add  two  more  States  now  does  violence  to 
our  traditions. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  borders  of  our  country  have  ever 
been  pushed  westward.  Occasionally  there  were  fairly  long  inter- 
vals bet\yeen  the  admission  of  one  State  and  the  next,  and  I  suppose 
that  during  those  periods,  as  now,  a  good  many  people,  used  to  what- 
ever number  of  States  there  were  at  the  moment,  had  a  sort  of  senti- 
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mental  interest  in  resisting  change.  But  the  change  always  came, 
and  this  country  has  never  denied  statehood  to  those  areas  dedicated 
to  it. 

I  suppose  that  back  in  1912  there  was  opposition  to  the  admittance 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  act  would 
alter  the  well-defined  boundaries  of  the  46  States  and  that  those 
boundaries,  already  established,  should  never  be  changed.  If  that 
argument  were  not  advanced,  it  would  be  the  only  one  of  which  I 
have  heard  made  regarding  Alaska  which  was  not  likewise  made 
with  respect  to  every  other  western  territory  which  sought  statehood. 

You  have  a  right  and  even  a  duty  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  gen- 
eral over-all  effect  to  the  United  States  would  be  helpful  or  hurtful 
if  Alaska  became  a  State.  In  making  our  answer,  admittedly  we 
proponents  of  statehood  must  to  a  certain  extent  present  a  case  that 
is  not  exactly  and  precisely  susceptible  of  proof.  That  is  to  say, 
we  cannot  give  you  incontrovertible  evidence  that  if  we  were  to  have 
statehood  this  year,  the  gains  which  would  be  recorded  over  the  next 
25  years  could  be  exactly  delineated  as  to  number  of  people  and  amount 
of  business  and  industry.  We  do  believe,  however,  and  we  submit 
to  you  that  in  this  connection  history  offers  proof  of  a  massive  char- 
acter which  we  have  every  right  to  believe  would  apply  with  equal 
validity  and  equal  force  in  Alaska.  The  history  of  the  West  shows, 
and  uniformly  so,  that  under  Territorial  status  so  much  progress  was 
accomplished  and  no  more.  In  every  last  case  it  seemed  that  the 
achievement  of  statehood  was  the  one  act  needed  to  bring  about 
surprising  and,  in  some  cases,  even  astounding  changes  for  the  better. 
There  are  probably  many  reasons  why  this  should  have  been  so. 
Certainly  not  the  least  among  them  is  the  fact  that  local  government, 
local  control,  in  all  proper  fields  is  itself  enough  to  provide  needed 
.stimulation  in  many  vital  fields.  In  Alaska's  case  this  is  especially 
true,  because  Alaska  has  from  the  start  been  seriously  and  even 
terrifically  handicapped  by  retention  in  Washington  of  congressional 
and  departmental  controls.  Even  when  long-range  administration 
is  on  a  perfectly  friendly  and  harmonious  basis  there  are  delays, 
vexations,  and  hindrances  that  add  up  to  crippling  handicaps. 

I  have  often  said  and  I  repeat  here  if  any  Alaskan  now  opposed  to 
statehood  would  stay  with  me  for  1  week  and  make  the  ceaseless  rounds 
with  me,  thereby  learning  as  he  could  not  otherwise  what  inferior 
status  a  Territory  has,  he  would  become  a  proponent  and  rather 
an  active  one  of  the  statehood  cause.  So  far  as  Congress  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  altogether  a  proposition  of  lack  of  friendliness  or  desire 
to  do  things  which  would  not  meet  the  complete  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Alaskans,  although  the  record  will  show  there  have  been 
such  occurrences ;  rather,  it  is  the  fact  that  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment Congress  must  act  more  or  less  as  a  city  council  for  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  geared  and  properly  so  to  disposition  of  legislative  matters 
of  national  interest  and  concern.  No  matter  how  important  a  given 
project  may  be  to  an  Alaskan  or  to  a  group  of  Alaskans,  it  is  altogether 
understandable  that  Congress  may  not  be  willing  to  assign  to  it  a 
high  order  of  priority.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  I  introduced  97  bills.  Only  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  introduced  more  bills,  and 
it  is  significant  that  all  three  were  chairmen  of  committees  and  were 
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acting  in  behalf  of  tlieir  committees  principally  instead  of  their  own 
constituents.  Twenty-seven  of  these  bills  introduced  by  me  were 
signed  into  public  law,  and  the  record  reveals  that  only  one  Member 
of  the  House — the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee — ^had 
more  bills  which  became  law.  Now,  I  mention  this  not  to  claim  that 
my  batting  average  was  high  in  having  enacted  27  out  of  97  bills  but 
rather  to  point  up  the  fact  that  70  bills  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  practically  all  of  these  were  in  the 
public  interest  as  contrasted  with  the  interests  of  private  individuals. 
So,  the  failure  in  obtaining  action  with  respect  to  these  70  bills  meant 
that  certain  things  which  urgently  needed  doing  in  Alaska  could  not 
be  accomplished.  Under  statehood  the  necessity  for  introducing  85 
or  90  percent  of  these  special  bills  would  be  eliminated  because  Alaska 
would  then  come  under  laws  of  general  application  and  what  applied 
to  every  other  State  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Alaska.  We 
would  be  content  with  that.  We  desire  that.  We  submit  that  wher- 
ever it  is  feasible  local  government  is  the  best  government,  and  that 
our  State  legislators  acting  in  fields  which  are  not  now  open  to  them 
could  do  a  better  job  and  a  quicker  job  than  Congress  and  one  more 
calculated  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  rare  Alaskan  who  can  start  out  on  his  own  in  any  sizable  busi- 
ness venture  without  having  to  come  to  Washington  sooner  or  later 
personally  or  through  proxy  to  deal  with  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Department  control  over  the  Territory  is  in  fact 
rather  overwhelming,  and  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  American  tradi- 
tions that  American  citizens  should  in  effect  be  ruled  by  a  distant,  all- 
powerful  central  government.  It  is  true  now,  and  I  gladly  acknowl- 
edge it,  that  in  the  Federal  establishment  generally  there  is  a  friendly 
disposition  toward  Alaska  and  a  desire  to  help  in  its  development. 
Notwithstanding,  the  reins  of  control  are  still  held.  It  was  not  always 
true  that  Washington  attitudes  were  friendly  or  calculated  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  Alaska.  That  is  another  story  and  a  long  one, 
but  I  submit  to  you  that  we  have  had  some  hard  taskmasters  in  and 
out  of  government  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that 
in  this  respect  the  clouds  have  lifted  and  the  sun  has  started  to  shine. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  Secretary  Chapman,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  chiefly  concerned  with  Alaska,  is  himself  a  fore- 
most advocate  of  our  statehood  cause.  He  recognizes  the  need  for 
statehood.  He  is  willing  and  the  people  within  his  Department  are 
willing  to  remove  themselves  from  jurisdictions  in  which  they  have 
had  over  the  years  dominant  control.  To  me,  that  in  itself  means 
much.  We  are  told  that  bureaucracy  always  tries  to  enlarge  its  powers 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  and  that  it  never  surrenders  voluntarily. 
But  here  we  have  the  tremendously  uplifting  example  of  a  great  De- 
partment of  Government  with  desire  to  do  just  the  contrary— to  give 
to  the  people  what  is  rightfully  theirs  and  to  withdraw  voluntarily 
from  areas  in  which  it  considers  the  Federal  Government  no  longer 
has  a  proper  place. 

Given  the  evidence  before  us,  there  is  every  sound  reason  to  judge 
that  statehood  would  add  strength  to  the  Federal  Union.  A  country 
succeeds  or  fails  to  succeed  because  of  its  resources,  or  lack  thereof. 
Alaska  has  resources  which  could  support  a  population  of  several 
million  people.    Its  mineral  wealth,  although  even  yet  not  precisely 
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calculated,  is  enormous.  Its  timber  reserves  constitute  a  great  treasure. 
Its  agricultural  possibilities  may  not  be  without  limit,  but  studies 
made  demonstrate  that  the  soil  is  available  to  furnish  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  foodstuffs  required  to  feed  a  much  larger  population 
than  Alaska  now  has.  And  Alaska  is  blessed  in  that  it  has  ocean 
wealth  which  in  its  bountiful  plentitude  is  almost  unique. 

Statehood  elsewhere  has  had  a  magnificent  influence  in  bringing 
progress,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe  that  the  pattern 
in  Alaska  would  be  any  different.  In  fact,  released  from  the  hin- 
drances that^  have  acted  as  brakes,  we  might  expect  Alaska  to  go 
ahead  even  faster  than  some  other  areas  because  of  the  variety  of  its 
resources. 

This  development  would  be  threefold  in  character.  Population 
would  increase.  There  would  be  addition  to  business  enterprise.  And 
industry  could  be  expected  to  expand.  In  this  connection  it  is  appro- 
priate to  point  out  that  we  have  as  it  were  an  ace  in  the  hole  that 
fortifies  our  argument  in  reference  to  industrial  development.  As 
this  committee  learned  during  consideration  of  H.  E.  940,  the  so-called 
Eklutna  bill,  Alaska  possesses  a  wealth  of  water-power  potential. 
This  is  bound  to  be  developed  because  of  the  shortages  elsewhere ;  and, 
although  I  do  not  pretend  to  indicate  that  statehood  would  necessarily 
be  the  chief  factor  in  hj'^droelectric  development,  yet  I  do  believe 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  capital  investment  will  come  more  quickly 
and  in  more  volume  once  the  political  pattern  is  firmly  and  perma- 
nently established. 

If  this  development  should  occur — as  I  submit  historic  experience 
entitles  us  to  believe — then  there  would  be  an  increasing  commercial 
exchange  with  the  other  States.  By  utilizing  to  a  greater  degree  the 
natural  wealth  of  Alaska  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  flow  of 
commerce.  As  I  see  it,  for  a  long  time  to  come  Alaska's  position  will 
be  chiefly  that  of  a  supplier  of  natural  products  in  unfinished  or  semi- 
finished form.  Those  products  will  go  to  the  other  States  for  further 
refining  processes.  This  in  itself  will  enlarge  the  field  of  development. 
At  the  same  time  Alaska  will  become  a  larger  consumer  of  products 
produced  within  the  other  States  including  those  of  agriculture.  So 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  addition  to  the  Union  of  Alaska  as  a  State 
would  strengthen  the  United  States  and  make  our  country  even  more 
prosperous  than  it  now  is.  Elsewhere  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out 
how  granting  statehood  would  strengthen  the  United  States  in  another 
way. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  pertinent  argument  can  be  made  that  state- 
hood for  Alaska  would  be  in  furtherance  of  defense.  If  those  who 
make  that  allegation  would  take  the  time  to  review  our  postwar  failure 
with  respect  to  Alaska  defenses  then  they  might  possibly  be  willing  to 
agree  that  with  voting  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriate  steps  would  have  been  taken  before  now  to 
strengthen  our  northwestern  bastion  and  thus  safeguard  the  entire 
Nation. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  General  Eisenhower  publicly  declared  that 
attention  to  Alaska  defenses  must  have  a  first  order  of  priority.  His 
words  excited  interest  and  attention  and  after  they  were  uttered  there 
was  general  agreement  that  his  recommendations  would  be  followed. 
We  were  happy  that  General  Eisenhower  spoke  out.  His  commanding 
voice  called  national  attention  to  the  smallness  and  inadequacy  of  our 
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effort  in  Alaska,  Actually,  though,  we  who  have  been  intimately  con- 
cerned with  this  have  raised  our  voices  from  every  forum  and  at  every 
opportunity  during  the  past  few  years  on  this  very  matter.  But  on 
the  national  scene  the  voices  coming  from  a  Territory  are  muted  and 
relatively  powerless.  We  know  and  we  have  said  time  and  time  again 
that  one  postwar  building  season  in  Alaska  was  lost  entirely  because 
the  appropriations  came  so  late  in  the  season  that  no  work  at  all  could 
be  done  that  year.  And  we  know  that  work  will  go  forward  this 
summer  only  because  "of  dramatic  last-minute  action.  This  is  because 
that  at  long  last  the  public  clamor  was  such  after  it  was  announced 
that  the  Armed  Services  public  works  bill,  containing  items  for 
Alaska,  would  not  be  acted  upon  during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
'gress  that  subsequently  a  special  bill  was  introduced  for  Alaska  and 
Okinawa  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  an  appropriation  was  made 
following  approval  of  the  authorization  bill. 

It  was  that  close.  This  is  not  altogether  or  even  perhaps  primarily 
in  the  interests  of  defending  Alaska.  The  stake  is  much  bigger.  It 
is  a  matter  of  open  knowledge  that  we  have  in  the  Territory  several 
magnificent  airports  which  could  readily  be  captured  now  and  could 
be  used  to  launch  attacks  by  air  against  the  industrial  heart  of  this 
Nation.  They  could  be  captured  Avith  ease  because  they  are  almost 
undefended.  They  are  almost  undefended  because  there  is  no  housing 
for  the  use  of  garrison  troops.  It  does  not  follow  surely  that  the 
presence  of  two  Senators  and  one  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  automatically  have  provided  an  avoidance 
of  these  tragic  delays.  But  I  submit,  and  in  all  sincerity,  that  they 
could  have  and  would  have  impressed  the  need  for  defense  work  upon 
the  Congress  and  upon  the  Nation  in  a  way  impossible  for  a  politically 
helpless  Territory. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  official  and  strong  pronouncement  that  the  building  up  of  Alaska 
was  an  urgent  national  necessity.  He  pointed  out  that  under  condi- 
tions as  they  obtained  during  his  tenure  of  office — as  they  still  are — 
the  Armed  Services  in  Alaska  could  not  depend  upon  the  country  in 
which  they  were  stationed  for  any  substantial  fractional  part  of  their 
requirements.  Secretary  Patterson  pointed  out  that  added  popula- 
tion, bringing  with  it  industrial  enterprise,  would  act  to  strengthen 
our  defenses  just  as  surely  as  would  the  building  of  additional  forti- 
fications. And  once  again  we  submit  that  statehood  provides  the 
only  true  answer  in  that  building-up  process. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  statehood  would  be  helpful  in  our 
total  scheme  of  defense.  It  has  been  said  that  official  Russian  pro- 
nouncements have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  sale  of  Alaska  by 
czarist  Russia  to  the  United  States  was  illegal.  Tliat  is  the  most 
arrant  nonsense.  But  if  Alaska  were  a  State  of  the  Union  all  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  anyone  anywhere  would  be  swept  away. 
.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  trying  to  retrieve  our  position  in  the 
Pacific  world.  We  have  suffered  heavy  and  even  cruel  losses.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  by  some  to  convince  the  hundreds  of  millions 
living  in  the  Pacific  world  that  the  United  States  has  imperialistic 
aims  and  ambitions,  and  that  its  democratic  pretensions  are  only  a 
mockery.  What  more  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary  could  be 
given  than  by  conferring  statehood  on  Alaska?      No  better  time 
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could  come  for  affirmative  proof  that  the  United  States  is  now  willing 
and  ready  to  live  up  to  its  promises  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

In  our  fight  for  statehood  we  have  confronted  every  conceivable 
type  of  opposition  argument.  One  such  contention  is  that  there  is 
something  simply  shocking  in  the  suggestion  that  an  area  separated 
physically  from  the  remainder  of  the  States  and  with  foreign  territory 
lying  between  should  be  a  State.  In  these  days  of  modern  trans- 
portation and  in  these  days  when  in  so  many  ways,  happily  or 
unhappily,  the  world  has  shrunk  so  as  to  become  only  a  portion  of 
its  former  size  in  terms  of  time,  this  argument  does  not  have  a  minute 
part  of  the  validity  which  it  might  have  possessed  even  50  years 
ago.  My  reading  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  back  in  1912 
anyone  in  or  out  of  Congress  was  shocked  by  the  notion  that  Alaska 
being  physically  removed  from  the  States  should  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  Union  as  a  Territory.  That  act  of  incorporation  was  in  itself 
a  promise  of  future  statehood.  In  those  days  the  airplane  was  an 
actuality  but  was  not  in  common  use.  Now  any  of  the  Alaskans 
in  this  room  can  leave  Washington  this  day  and  be  in  his  Alaska  home 
tomorrow.  Even  Mr.  Lyng,  who  comes  from  distant  Nome,  could 
arrive  home  tomorrow  night  by  leaving  here  today.  The  airplane 
and  other  modern  forms  of  transportation  have  caused  distance  to 
dwindle.  Imagine,  for  example,  what  was  entailed  in  traveling  from 
California  to  Texas,  the  nearest  State,  470  miles  distant,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  to  the  Union,  or  in  traveling  from  Louisiana 
to  Tennessee,  the  nearest  State,  210  miles  distant,  when  Louisiana 
became  a  State.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
a  State  physically  separated  from  the  others  by  a  stretch  of  Canadian 
territory  than  it  is  to  have  the  northern  borders  of  several  of  our 
States  touching  on  Canada.  Our  relationships  in  the  past  with  the 
great  Dominion  are  such  as  to  make  unnecessary  any  worrying  at  all 
on  that  score. 

Many  of  our  friends,  in  and  out  of  Alaska,  have  expressed  grave 
apprehension  over  our  ability  to  finance  the  cost  of  statehood.  Other 
witnesses  will  present  to  the  committee  precise  factual  information 
on  that  subject.  So  I  desire  to  say  only  this :  No  State  in  the  history 
of  this  country  has  ever  failed  for  that  reason.  No  State  has  ever 
demanded  that  it  be  restored  to  territorial  status  because  of  failure 
to  meet  its  financial  obligations  and  because  of  the  despair  of  the 
citizens  of  that  State  on  that  score.  If  Alaska  were  a  land  without 
resources  then  we  should  not  even  be  discussing  statehood  here  today. 
But  we  present  our  case  with  the  sure  knowledge  that  no  one  can 
contradict  our  claims  as  to  our  natural  wealth.  Even  more  important 
to  this  committee  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Alaska  in  a  referendum 
election  have  voted  in  favor  of  statehood.  In  doing  so  they  expressed 
their  willingness  to  assume  whatever  obligations  might  be  theirs  in 
respect  to  taxation.  Statehood  meant  and  means  that  much  to  them. 
And  I  respectfully  suggest  that  theirs  is  the  worry  and  theirs  will 
be  the  burden.  Further,  I  suggest  that  the  character  and  enterprise 
of  citizens  of  Alaska  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  the  new  State  to  function. 

Wliat  are  the  forces  aligned  against  statehood  ? 

Certainly  not  the  people  of  the  United  States.  National  polls 
indicate  that  close  to  70  percent  of  them  favor  statehood. 
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Not  the  newspapers.  In  every  State  they  have  editorially  urged 
statehood. 

Not  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Time  after  time  President 
Truman  has  called  for  prompt  action. 

Not  the  Republican  Party.  Its  national  platform  contains  a  state- 
hood plank. 

Not  the  Democratic  Party.  Its  national  platform  also  contains  a 
statehood  plank. 

In  certain  congressional  circles  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
Alaska  does  not  have  enough  people  to  entitle  it  to  statehood.  We 
have  more  residents  than  at  least  15  Territories  had  before  their 
admission  as  States.    That  ought  to  suffice. 

But,  it  is  said,  Alaska  is  a  big  land  and  the  density  of  population  is 
too  slight.  Let  us  see.  In  Alaska,  based  on  figures  of  the  last  census, 
there  is  one  person  for  every  5.8  square  miles.  But  when  Nevada  was 
admitted  each  resident  had  16  theoretical  square  miles  in  which  to 
roam  all  by  himself.  In  Minnesota,  the  figure  was  28  square  miles, 
in  Colorado  3.7  square  miles  and  in  Oregon  7  square  miles.  That 
answer  should  suffice. 

The  contention  is  advanced  that  100,000  people  or  135,000  people, 
or  however  many  people  Alaska  may  now  have,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  great  populous 
States  such  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Every  western  Territory  has  confronted  that.  That  argument 
constitutes  a  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  the  founding  fathers. 
The  Senate  was  not  intended  to  be  representative  of  population.  If 
it  had  been,  Virginia  would  never  have  consented,  with  its  population 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  to  the  admission  of  Delaware  with  only 
50,000  people.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  suggest  that 
Senators  represent  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  interest. 

Senators,  no  objection  which  will  be  voiced  against  Alaska  state- 
hood as  these  hearings  proceed  will  offer  anything  novel.  The  same 
objections,  substantially  without  merit,  placed  in  the  path  of  every 
western  territory,  will  be  placed  in  the  path  of  Alaska.  When  those 
obstacles  were  overcome  it  is  not  of  record  that  disaster  came  to  the 
United  States  when  western  States  were  added.  The  contrary  was 
the  case  in  every  last  instance.  As  the  Union  grew,  its  might  and 
prestige  grew. 

It  appears  the  chief  opposition  against  statehood  will  be  placed 
before  this  committee  by  the  salmon  industry.  That  industry  is  not 
entitled  to  have  a  dominant  voice  in  deciding  what  the  status  of  Alaska 
shall  be.  There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in  a  great  industry  seeking 
to  block  statehood.  On  the  contrary,  that  has  been  the  usual  pattern 
throughout  the  West.  But  when  statehood  came  industry  found  that 
the  true  American  form  of  government  was  not  too  bad  after  all. 

The  salmon  industry  is  against  statehood  for  Alaska.  For  a  long 
while  its  spokesmen  asserted  general  adherence  to  the  principle,  but 
submitted  the  time  was  not  appropriate.  But  finally  an  outright  ob- 
jection was  made,  and,  of  course,  that  represents  the  industry's  real 
position. 

Why  should  this  opposition  come  about?  Perhaps  partly  because 
of  a  simple  desire  to  maintain  the  well-understood  status  quo.  Partly, 
perhaps,  because  of  a  fear  of  higher  taxes  under  statehood.     That 
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this  money  would  be  spent  within  the  State,  in  furtherance  of  public 
services  and  thus  be  an  aid  to  settlement,  might  or  might  not  be  of 
interest  to  this  industry.  But  I  submit  the  chief  objection  of  those 
principally  concerned  with  taking  Alaska's  salmon  is  that  they  fear 
the  people  of  Alaska  with  statehood  would  promptly  act  to  remove 
the  tish  trap  from  Alaska  waters.  In  that  fear  the}^  are  undoubtedly 
correct.  The  people  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  already  done 
that.  The  people  of  Alaska,  under  the  present  system,  are  powerless 
to  act. 

I  understand  there  have  been  made  available  to  most  and  perhaps 
all  the  committee  members  handsome  brochures  presenting  in  the  form 
of  charts  and  maps  the  case  against  statehood.  These  brochures 
were  prepared  and  presented  by  the  salmon  industry. 

That  industry  is  bleeding  with  sympathy  for  Alaska.  The  state- 
hood bill  before  you,  it  is  alleged,  does  not  give  the  new  State  suffi- 
cient land.  This  is  asserted  in  very  dramatic  fashion  by  impressive 
arrays  of  figures  appearing  on  and  around  maps  of  Alaska. 

Do  you  think  the  salmon  industry,  opposed  to  statehood  in  any 
form,  cares  at  all  how  much  land  is  granted  in  the  bill?  Of  course 
not.  It  has  seized  upon  that  issue  only  because  it  believes  it  will  be 
a  popular  one  and  one  which  might  attract  sympathetic  attention 
both  in  Congress  and  Alaska.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  if  the  state- 
hood bill  granted  50  percent  of  the  land  or  all  the  land  to  the  State 
the  salmon  industry  would  be  before  you  protesting  the  national  in- 
terest was  being  violated  hj  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  formula 
heretofore  ad-opted.  And  if  the  land  issue  weren't  to  the  fore,  the 
salmon  industry  would  raise  some  other  point  in  an  attempt  to  make 
it  an  issue. 

Not  long  ago  a  statehood  opponent  was  quoted  in  a  Juneau,  Alaska, 
newspaper  as  saying  he  was  for  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Public  Lands  Committee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  but  was  absolutely 
against  the  much  less  liberal  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  March  3  of 
this  year.  I  was  amazed  by  that.  The  fact  is  the  two  bills  are  identical 
with  these  exceptions :  Three  technical  amendments  were  inserted  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense ;  one  to  clarify  a  definition ; 
one  technical  amendment  at  the  request  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Court,  and  one  amendment  having  to  do  with 
the  total  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  following  state- 
hood. With  those  exceptions,  the  two  bills  are  exactlj^  similar  down 
to  the  last  "t." 

In  all  the  time  this  bill  has  been  before  the  people  of  Alaska  I  have 
had  exactly  one  complaint  based  on  a  belief  that  the  land  grant  was 
inadequate.    Just  one. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  submit  to  you  in 
all  earnestness  that  it  is  singularly  inappropriate  for  the  salmon  in- 
dustry, after  its  long  record  of  opposition  to  a  tax  program  and  to 
abolition  of  fish  traps  and  to  other  measures  desired  by  a  majority  of 
the  people,  to  represent  to  you  now  that  Alaska,  from  whose  resources 
these  people  have  so  richly  profited,  shall  not  now  enter  the  sisterhood 
of  States. 

In  a  sense,  that  opposition  makes  our  case,  already  strong,  even 
stronger.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  or  this  Senate  is  going  to 
allow  a  single  industry,  no  matter  how  powerful,  to  dictate  in  fields 
outside  its  proper  boundaries.    The  plea  of  that  industry  on  a  matter 
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of  no  direct  concern  to  it  at  all — namely,  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  new  State — is  strong  proof  that  the  statehood  oppo- 
sition is  reduced  to  a  truly  desperate  expedient  in  its  attempt  to 
block  this  bill. 

Major  legislation — yes,  even  minor  legislation — is  always  a  matter 
of  compromise.  I  suppose  that  if  I  could  have  my  way  the  statehood 
bill  would  lavish  upon  the  new  State  grants  of  various  kinds  hitherto 
unheard  of  in  statehood  bills.  But  we  statehood  advocates  are  real- 
istic. We  know  there  is  a  formula  of  new  western  States  and  that 
the  principal  elements  of  that  formula  will  apply  here.  If  it  is 
desired  to  tip  the  scale  somewhat  on  the  side  of  liberality  for  Alaska, 
so  much  the  better.  But  we  do  not  want  this  bill  killed  with  kindness. 
We  are  aware  that  efforts  to  give  us  far,  far  more  than  the  bill  now 
offers  are  simply  other  ways  to  seek  to  kill  the  bill. 

We  are  ready  for  statehood.  We  can  support  ourselves.  We  seek 
no  special  lavish  favors. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  report  of  a  Senate  committee : 

In  some  parts  of  Alaska  there  has  now  sprung  up  a  considerable  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  assembly.  This  sentiment  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  but  even  there  it  is  not 
uniform  and  opinions  differ.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  urge  it  upon  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  sufficient  population— that  in  intelligence  and  character 
the  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  governing  themselves  and  that  the  right 
to  do  this  ought  not  to  be  denied. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  are  almost  invariably  men  who  will  favor  the 
-establishment  of  a  Territorial  legislature  at  some  fviture  time,  when  in  their 
judgment,  conditions  shall  have  become  so  settled,  the  population  so  increased 
and  fixed  in  character,  and  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  so  great  in  amount 
that  the  experiment  can  be  inaugurated  with  safety  and  without  great  and 
disproportionate  expense  to  the  people.  They  are,  however,  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  such  a  time  has  not  yet  arrived  and  that  the  change,  if  now  adopted, 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  district. 

That  report  was  written  in  1903.  It  was  9  years  later  before  a 
legislative  assembly  was  authorized  by  the  organic  act.  That  act, 
it  might  be  parenthetically  said,  was  so  deficient  in  its  home  rule 
grants,  that  that  fact  in  itself  has  spurred  the  Alaska  statehood  effort. 

Alaska  did  not  collapse  when  the  legislatrive  assembly  was  created, 
although  I  venture  to  say  those  who  in  1903  had  declared  the  "time 
had  not  arrived"  were  no  less  convinced  that  1912  was  not  the  time. 
That  same  class  of  people  opposed  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Dele- 
gate in  Congress.  They  have  opposed  adequate  taxation  measures. 
1  hey  have  fought  against  liberalization  of  the  organic  act.  Now  they 
are  committed  against  statehood.  Actually,  the  proper  time  for  state- 
hood, if  they  were  to  assert  their  true  beliefs,  would  be — ^never. 

In  the  group  of  Alaskans  now  in  this  room  appearing  for  state- 
hood you  see  a  true  cross  section  of  Alaska.  There  is  representation 
from  every  walk  of  life.  They  are  as  capable  of  managing  their  own 
governmental  affairs  as  any  American  anywhere. 

So  we  ask  you  to  report  this  bill  favorably.  Statehood  is  Alaska's 
right  and  destiny.  Alaska  does  not  come  before  this  committee  as  a 
supplicant.  It  asserts  the  ancient  right  of  petition  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Our  case  is  just  and  fortified  with  facts.  The 
time  for  this  committee  and  for  the  Senate  to  act  affirmatively  with 
respect  to  Alaska  is  now. 

Mr.  Baetlett.  I  have  various  items  here  relating  to  schools  and 
associated  subjects  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  at  this 
point.     They  might  be  helpful  to  you. 
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Senator  Anderson..  Without  objection  they  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Territorial  Board  of  Education — the  Education  of  Native  Chiidren  In 

Alaska 

dual  system  of  education  in  ALASKA 

There  are  two  distinct  and  separate  school  systems  in  Alaska.  Schools  for 
Alaska  natives  are' under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  through  its  Alaska  Division,  the  Alaska  Native  Service.  Currently,  it 
operates  about  75  days  schools  and  3  vocational  schools  for  children  of  one- 
quarter  or  more  native  blood.     Approximately  4,000  children  are  enrolled. 

The  Territory  maintains  a  public-school  system  for  vphite  and  mixed-blood 
children,  enrolling  about  9,000  pupils.  Although  the  Territorial  schools  are 
maintained  principally  for  vs^hite  children,  native  children  are  not  barred, 
and  many  are  enrolled.  During  the  school  year  1946-47,  25.59  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  Alaska  public  schools  vpere  of  one-quarter  or  more  native  blood. 
Seven  schools  did  not  have  a  single  white  child,  and  in  each  of  19  schools,  there 
were  fewer  than  six  white  children.  For  the  current  year  (1947^8),  it  is 
estimated  that  33%  percent  of  the  children  in  the  Territorial  schools  are  native. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  majority  of  native  children  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  Territorial  schools  in  10  years. 

weaknesses  of  the  dual  system 

The  dual  system  of  education  in  Alaska  is  not  conducive  to  economic,  efficient, 
or  democratic  school  management.  If  full  responsible  citizenship  is  the  ultimate 
goal  for  the  native  people  of  Alaska,  then  segregation  is  not  the  way  to  achieve 
it.  Segregation  tends  to  treat  the  native  people  as  a  race  apart  rather  than 
directing  them  toward  assimilation. 

Definite  long-range  policies  have  been  difficult  to  establish  and  duplication  of 
effort  has  led  to  useless  expense  and  administrative  confusion.  The  responsible 
agency  for  establishing  new  schools  is,  and  has  been,  difficult  to  determine. 
Strictly  native  communities  usually  petition  the  Alaska  Native  Service  for 
schools.  When  these  petitions  are  rejected,  as  they  usually  have  been  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  communities  turn  to  the  Territorial  department  of  education. 
This  office  has  been  subjected  to  sharp  criticism  for  providing  educational  facili- 
ties in  native  communities  because  it  is  felt  by  many  Alaskans  that  the  education 
of  native  children  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  minds  of  some  native  children,  there  is  a  definite  social  stigma  con- 
nected with  attendance  in  a  Government  school.  Segregation  breeds  a  feeling 
of  inferiority.  "Whole  communities  often  feel  that  the  Government  schools  are 
a  mark  of  inferiority  and  dependence.  Within  the  last  year,  15  communities 
have  asked  that  their  schools  be  taken  over  by  the  Territory.  A  few  of  these 
communities  have  white  residents,  and  so,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  policy,  it 
is  difficult  to  deal  with  these  applications  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  there  is 
always  danger  of  yielding  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  pressure. 

The  lack  of  a  consistent  policy  may  be  illustrated  by  two  specific  examples. 
Tn  "Nrnvember  1946.  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Native  Service  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  signed  an  agreement  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  schools  at  Bethel,  Alaska.  The  Territorial  department  of  education  agreed 
to  take  over  the  education  of  all  children  in  Bethel,  and  the  Alaska  Native  Service 
agreed  to  provide  the  Territory  with  one  teacher  for  the  school.  Two  months 
later,  the  general  superintendent  notified  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1946-47,  the  Alaska  Native  Service  would  withdraw  its  teacher,  since  our  agree- 
ment had  not  been  approved  by  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington.  The  two  schools 
had  been  consolidated,  and  the  Territory  was  left  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden 
alone.  Early  in  February  1946,  the  Director  of  Education,  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  a  letter  to  the  Alaska  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  offered  to  turn 
over  to  the  Territory  the  Government  schools  at  Haines,  Juneau-Doi'^glas,  Sitka, 
Ketchikan,  Cordova,  and  Nome.  The  Alaska  Native  Service  was  to  turn  over 
to  the  Territory  all  funds  appropriated  for  these  schools  and  promised  to  seek 
appropriations  for  continuing  these  schools,  although  they  would  be  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  board  of  education  was 
to  give  a  final  answer  on  June  1,  1947.  In  May  1947,  the  board  was  notified  that 
due  to  anticipated  cuts  in  the  Alaska  Native  Service  budget,  all  of  these  schools 
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and  perhaps  15  others  would  be  closed.  Had  the  Territorial  board  of  education 
signed  an  agreement  in  February  or  March  in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the 
OflSce  of  Indian  Affairs,  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  that  agreement  would 
have  been  repudiated  later  in  the  spring  or  early  summer.  We  realize  that  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Alaska  Native  Service  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  acts  of  Congress,  but  these  two  examples  emphasize  the  need  for  long-range 
planning  and  a  definite  policy. 

On  July  1,  1947,  the  6  schools  mentioned  above,  plus  16  others,  enrolling  about 
869  native  children,  were  closed.  This  action  has  caused  great  confusion  in 
Alaska.  It  came  after  city  budgets  had  been  made  up  and  teachers  employed 
for  the  1947-48  school  year.  The  Territorial  department  of  education  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  secure  additional  funds  until  the  legislature  meets  in  January 
1949.  Nevertheless,  the  city  schools  of  Alaska  have  managed  to  absorb  427  of 
these  native  children.  Four  hundred  and  forty-two  native  children  are  left  with- 
out any  school  facilities.  This  does  not  include  an  estimated  1,000  native  children 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  school  because  Federal  appropria- 
tions have  never  been  adequate  to  meet  the  educational  needs. 

Alaska  population,  both  native  and  white,  is  mobile.  A  child  in  a  Territorial 
school  this  year  may  be  in  a  'Government  school  next  year  and  vice  versa. 
Not  only  do  children  transfer  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  but  during  the 
school  year  as  well.  There  is  no  coordination  between  the  two  school  systems 
with  regard  to  program  of  studies,  textbooks,  or  methods  of  instruction ;  conse- 
quently, children  transferring  experience  extreme  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  the 
new  school.  This  lack  of  coordination  is  one  of  the  most  serious  indictments 
against  the  dual  system,  since  the  efficiency  of  any  school  system  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  child  achievement  and  progress. 

Many  villages  which  were  once  entirely  white  are  now  entirely  native.  Con- 
versely, many  villages  which  a  few  years  ago  were  entirely  native  are  now  pre- 
dominantly white.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite  policy,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Terri- 
tory to  plan  and  to  deal  intelligently  in  a  uniform  manner  with  these  problems. 
This  mingling  of  white  and  native  population  makes  a  dual  system  difficult  to 
administer  without  confusion  and  duplication. 

UNIFICATION  OF  TWO  SYSTEMS  AN  ULTIMATE  GOAL 

Unification  of  the  two  school  systems  as  an  ultimate  goal  is  desirable  and  pos- 
sible. It  is  inevitable  that  the  native  and  white  culture  in  Alaska  shall  meet  and 
blend  together,  to  become  one  people  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  and  it  would  be  better  to  promote  than  to  retard  it. 
Regardless  of  what  the  Alaska  Territorial  Department  of  Education  or  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  do  or  do  not  do,  the  unification  of  the  two  school  systems 
is  on  its  way.  "We  cannot  stop  it.  We  can  only  promote  and  guide  it  and 
thereby  have  it  proceed  orderly  and  progressively,  or  we  can  retard  it  and  have 
discord  and  confusion  accompany  its  progress. 

Potentially,  as  a  race,  native  children  have  as  good  minds  for  learning  as  do 
white  children.  It  is  an  observable  fact  that  many  native  children  do  not  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  in  the  Territorial  schools  as  do  the  whites.  This  deficiency, 
however,  may  be  attributed  to  economic  and  social  factors  and  in  some  cases  to 
language  handicaps,  not  to  inferior  minds.  Given  equal  opportunity,  the  native 
children  do  achieve  as  much  as  white  children.  There  are  a  few  stupid  natives 
and  a  few  brilliant  ones,  but  most  of  them  are  just  ordinary  American  youngsters. 
The  results  of  our  yearly  eighth  grade  examinations  indicate  that  there  is  little 
correlation  between  race  and  achievement. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  always  assumed  that  the  native  children  of 
Alaska  need  a  specialized  curriculum  with  emphasis  on  trade  training.  We 
cannot  agree  with  this  point  of  view.  If  full  responsible  citizenship  is  the  aim, 
then  the  native  child  should  be  taught  the  same  things  that  the  white  child  is 
taught.  He  should  aspire  to  any  job,  any  office,  or  any  condition  of  life  which 
his  mental  capacity  and  special  aptitudes  will  permit.  There  is  nothing 
innate  in  the  native  child  which  ordains  that  he  be  a  fisherman,  a  trapper,  or  a 
carver  of  ivory.  The  elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum  should  not  be 
one  whit  different  for  the  native  child  than  for  the  white  child. 

It  is  true  that  many  thinking  citizens  of  Alaska  are  genuinely  alarmed  over  the 
prospect  of  a  consolidated  school  system  because  of  the  health  problem.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  our  tuberculosis  rate  is  very  high.  While  it  is  true  that  tuber- 
culosis or  any  other  disease  recognizes  no  racial  lines,  it  is  also  true  that  native 
children  are  more  likely  to  be  infected  than  wliite  children  because  of  economic 
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:and  social  backgroiuid.  The  Territorial  department  of  health,  the  Alaska  Native 
Service,  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser^ice  are  making  an  all-out 
drive  a;gainst  tuberculosis.  With  sympathetic  and  generous  Federal  help,  these 
agencies  can  curb  tuberculosis  in  Alaska.  The  health  laws  of  the  Territory  are 
sufficiently  rigid  that  any  child,  white  or  native,  can  be  excluded  from  school  when 
suffering  from  or  after  being  exposed  to  any  communicable  disease. 

Although  complete  elimination  of  tlie  dual  school  system  in  Alaska  is  desirable, 
it  must  proceed  orderly  and  progressively.  Under  present  conditions,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  the  Territory  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  all  native  children  in  Alaska  next  year  or  even  5  years  from  now.  Like  most 
States,  we  are  years  behind  on  our  school-building  program  because  of  shortages 
in  materials  and  labor.  Even  now,  most  of  our  school  buildings  are  crowded 
beyond  reasonable  standards.  Of  course,  in  taking  over  a  Government  school, 
we  would  expect  to  take  over  the  building  also,  but  the  Government  has  been  even 
less  successful  in  maintaining  school  buildings  the  last  few  years  than  the  Terri- 
tory. Many  Government  school  buildings  in  Alaska  are  so  old  and  in  such  poor 
■condition  that  they  would  be  a  liability  to  the  Territory,  rather  than  an  asset. 

Certain  schools  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast,  the  Aleutians,  and  the  Arctic  coast, 
should  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  Alaska  Native  Service  for  some  time 
yet.  The  progress  of  the  people  in  these  areas  has  been  slower  because  they 
have  been  in  contact  with  white  culture  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Then,  too, 
certain  physical  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be  considered.  Most  of  these  iso- 
lated areas  have  no  regular  commercial  transportation  or  communication.  The 
Alaska  Native  Service  supplies  the  schools  of  these  areas  by  means  of  a  Govern- 
ment-owned and  operated  ship.  Under  present  conditions,  if  would  be  practically 
Impossible  for  the  Territorial  department  of  education  to  maintain  schools  in  the 
Aleutians  or  in  certain  areas  on  the  Arctic  coast. 

It  follows  then  that  precipitant  action  in  closing  native  schools  in  Alaska  must 
be  avoided.  Complete  unification  of  the  schools  must  be  an  ultimate  goal  to  be 
achieved  by  well-planned  and  efficiently  administered  stages. 

Alaska's  EESPOxsiBii.iTY 

Alaska  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  the  native  people  of  Alaska,  and,  we 
believe,  our  willingness  to  assume  that  responsibility  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. Since  the  creation  of  the  Territorial  department  of  education  in  1917, 
Alaska  has  provided  educational  facilities  to  a  large  number  of  native  children. 
Had  Alaska  not  done  so,  hundreds  of  native  children  would  have  been  without 
school  facilities,  for  Federal  appropriations  have  never  been  sufficient  to  provide 
education  for  all  native  children  in  Alaska.  In  an  earlier  section,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  for  the  school  year  1946-47,  25.59  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  were  native,  and  for  the  current  year,  a  conservative  estimate  is 
^3%  percent.  For  the  biennium  1947-49,  42  percent  of  all  funds  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  were  earmarked  for  education.  Some  of  our  cities  are  expending 
as  much  as  70  percent  of  their  revenues  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  Alaska 
Legislature  has  been  exceedingly  generous  in  providing  for  education,  but  our 
increasing  enrollment  and  expanding  facilities  are  fast  outstripping  our  increases 
in  revenue. 

We  believe  Alaska  has  a  responsibility  to  the  native  children,  but  not  the  sole 
responsibility.  Education  of  native  children  in  Alaska  is  a  cooperative  enterprise 
which  the  Territory  and  the  Federal  Government  must  jointly  assume. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Since  1884  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  yearly  for  the  education,  health, 
and  welfare  of  the  Alaska  native  people.  The  Federal  Government  has  con- 
structed school  buildings  and  hospitals  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Alaska  native 
people  and  has  set  up  a  system  of  loans  for  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  natives. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1935,  called  the  .Tohnson-O'Malley  Act,  authorized  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  with  State  departments  of 
education  and  local  school  districts  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  the 
public  schools.  This  act  included  Alaska.  By  the  Johnson- O'Malley  Act  the 
Federal  Government  acknowledged  an  obligation  for  native  children  attending 
public  schools.  Several,  if  not  all.  States  with  Indian  children  in  the  public 
schools  have  contracts  under  this  act  and  receive  tuition.  Alaska  has  been 
excluded  by  administrative  regulation  and  the  absence  of  a  Federal  appropriation. 
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■  We  are  told  by  officials  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  situation  in 
Alaska  is  different,  that  Alaska  natives  are  full  citizens,  and  that,  theoretically 
at  least,  native  people  are  subject  to  the  same  Territorial  taxes  as  white  citizens. 
This  we  grant,  but  are  not  the  Indians  of  the  several  States  citizens  also? 

Again  we  are  told  by  officials  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Office  that  Indians  in  the 
States  have  treaty  rights  with  the  United  States,  whereas  Alaska  natives  do  not. 
This  we  grant  also,  but  is  it  not  a  very  feeble  argument  when  Congress  has  again 
and  again  by  its  official  acts  acknowledged  a  responsibility  to  native  people  of 
Alaska?  If  the  relatively  wealthy  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Oklahoma,  and  others  can  be  paid  tuition  for  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools, 
why  can't  Alaska?  Under  the  circumstances,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the 
situation  in  Alaska  is  different  because  we  as  a  Territory  have  one  voteless 
Delegate  in  Congress?  As  a  Territory  our  political,  economic,  and  social  activities 
are  limited  by  the  organic  act,  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  by  regulations  of  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  agencies.  Does  it  not  follow  then  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  greater  responsibility  to  Alaska  than  it  does  to  a  State? 

Alaska's  proposal 

In  August  1946  the  Alaska  Territorial  Board  of  Education  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  formal  i-esolution  outlining  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  unification  of  the  two  school  systems.    The  resolution  read  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION   FROM    THE    (ALASKA)     TERRITORIAL   BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 

To  the  Honorable  William  A.  Brophy, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aft  airs, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  there  are  two  school  systems  in  Alaska  operated  side  by  side,  as 
follows :  The  Territory  maintains  schools  primarily  for  white  children,  and  the 
Alaska  Native  Service,  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  conducts  schools 
for  natives  at  heavy  expense  to  the  Federal  Government ;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  aimed  at  elimination  of  racial 
segregation,  discrimination  and  discord,  lias  resulted  in  laws  which  prohibit, 
discrimination  in  the  service  industries  against  Alaska  natives  and  allow  par- 
ticipation on  a  completely  nonracial  basis  in  the  Territory's  health,  welfare,  antl 
educational  programs,  including  the  juvenile  code ;  but 

Whereas  the  Territory  cannot  afford  to  extend  its  school  services  and  facilities 
to  accommodate  an  increasing  number  of  native  children  now  schooled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  without  reciprocal  financial  consideration ;  and 

Whereas  the  enrollment  of  native  children  in  Territorial  schools  has  progres- 
sively increased  from  year  to  year  so  that  they  now  constitute  26  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  making  of  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government,  all  of  which  prompts  the  Teri-itorial  board  of 
education  to  make  the  following  ofCer  and  request:  The  Territorial  board  of 
education  offers  to — 

( a )  Provide  native  children  with  educational  facilities  and  opportunities  equal 
to  those  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  white  children. 

(&)  Accept  into  the  public  schools  native  children  irrespective  of  degree  of 
native  blood,  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  as  rapidly  as  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Alaska  Native  Service  decide  to  transfer  them. 

(c)  Eventually  assume  full  responsibility,  subject  to  tuition  payments  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  for  one  all-embrasive  school  system  in  Alaska. 

This  offer  is  made  on  the  basis — 

(a)  That  the  Federal  Government  appropriate  money  so  that  tuition  will  be 
paid  to  the  Territory  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  year  for  each  pupil  of  one-quarter  or 
more  native  blood. 

(6)  That  the  number  of  such  children  now  involved  is  approximately  2,000; 
so  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  requested  to  place  in  the  1948  budget  an 
item  of  $200,000  for  payment  of  tuition  to  the  Territory,  and  thereby  get  this 
plan  started. 

(c)   Said  rate  is  based  on  the  following  facts: 

'(1)  Average-per-pupil  cost  per  year  for  Alaska  public  schools  and  Alaska 
Native  Service  is  now  about  $200,  exclusive  of  capital  outlays. 

(2)  Assumption  of  such  cost  for  native  children  as  above  defined  would  con- 
stitute matching  dollar  for  dollar  in  education  of  such  children  except  that  the 
Territory  would  provide  all  capital  outlay. 
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Whereas  the  following  points  are  pertinent  to  the  foregoing  offer  and  request : 

1.  It  has  been  a  long-standing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  native  children  in  Alaska. 

2.  Many,  if  not  all,  States  with  Indian  children  in  public  schools  are  now 
receiving  tuition  in  one  form  or  another,  notwithstanding  which  Alaska  is  ex- 
cluded by  administrative  regulation  and  absence  of  appropriate  Federal  appro- 
priations. 

3.  Notwithstanding  municipal  obligation  to  provide  schools  and  other  services 
for  native  children,  much  native-owned  property  within  municipalities  is  held 
under  restrictive  deed  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  is,  therefore,  not 
taxable  for  municipal  purposes. 

4.  The  cost  of  such  tuition  would  be  more  than  ofCset  by  gradual  absorption 
of  Federal  native  schools  by  the  Territorial  system  and  liquidation  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Service  system  and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  objective,  the  value  of  which  seems  apparent,  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Elimination  of  administrative  confusion  and  economic  loss  occasioned  by 
the  dual  system  of  education  in  Alaska. 

2.  Full  and  responsible  citizenship  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska  best  promoted 
by  contact  with  white  culture  through  a  unified  school  system. 

3.  Reduction  of  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  education  of  native  children 
in  Alaska.  As  each  native  child  enters  the  Alaska  public-school  system,  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  will  be  $100  per  year,  but  the  Federal  budget  for 
native  schools  in  Alaska  can  be  reduced  $200  for  each  child. 

4.  Ultimate  objective  is  one  unified  school  system  in  Alaska  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Territorial  Department  of  Education. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  urged  that  the  request  herein  contained  be  granted 
and  the  terms  of  the  above  offer  be  accepted  and  made  effective  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Alaska  Territorial  Board  op  Education, 
By  A.  H.  ZiEGLER,  President, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Harrais,  Member, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  NoRDALE,  Member, 
Mrs.  Alberta  Petersen,  Member, 
Dr.  William  Whitehead,  Member. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  persons  above  named  who  signed  the  foregoing 
resolution  are  all  (or  a  majority  of)  the  duly  appointed  and  acting  members  of 
the  Alaska  Territorial  Board  of  Education. 

[territorial  seal]  Lew  M.  Williams, 

Secretary  of  Alaska. 

An  item  of  $200,000  was  placed  in  the  1948  budget  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  although  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan.  Several  ranking  officials  of  the  Indian  Service  were  belligerently 
opposed  to  the  plan.  The  item  Avas  immediately  stricken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.    We  do  not  know  what  justification  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  presented. 

Native  leaders  in  Alaska  have  opposed  the  payment  of  tuition  to  Alaska  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  native  children.  They  argue  that  it  implies 
that  native  children  do  not  have  a  present  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  ;  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  tuition  for  children 
of  Indian  descent  than  for  children  of  Irish,  Sweden,  or  Norwegian  descent. 

The  native  people  of  Alaska  are  citizens,  but  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
paying  tuition  to  the  States  for  Indian  children  in  public  schools.  If  the  principle 
is  wrong  in  Alaska,  why  is  it  right  in  the  States?  Perhaps  the  matter  may  be 
clarified  somewhat  if  we  ask  this  question:  "How  could  the  native  people  lose 
any  rights  as  citizens  of  Alaska  by  having  the  Federal  Government  pay  50  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  cost  of  educating  their  children,  instead  of  the  100  percent 
which  it  now  pays  for  so  many?" 

The  Territorial  board  of  education  is  not  unalterably  committed  to  the  plan 
outlined  above.  The  board  or  the  commissioner  of  education  will  be  very  glad  to 
sit  down  with  any  fully  authorized  agency  to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
plan  which  will  insure  adequate  education  facilities  for  all  children  in  Alaska. 
The  board  would  be  very  glad  to  have  aid  without  calling  it  "tuition"  or  having 
it  designated  as  payment  for  any  particular  group  of  children.  However,  we 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  has  never  granted  aid  to  States  for  public 
education,  while  there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  paying  tuition  for  Indian 
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children  in  public  schools.  The  point  which  we  wish  to  emphasize  over  and  over 
again  is  this :  Alaska  is  not  able  to  extend  its  school  service  and  facilities  to  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  native  children  without  some  aid.  The  particular  plan 
by  which  this  aid  is  extended  is  not  of  major  importance. 

The  board  realizes  that  the  program  which  it  has  proposed  will  cost  the  Terri- 
tory more  money  than  it  is  now  spending  for  education.  But  we  see  the  prospect 
of  having  practically  all  native  children  voluntarily  transfer  to  the  public 
schools  in  the  next  few  years  or  the  Federal  Government  close  its  schools  and 
leave  the  Territory  to  cope  with  the  situation.  We  see  moneys  which  the  Terri- 
tory is  able  to  provide  for  education  spread  more  and  more  thinly  over  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  pupils  and  schools,  and  as  a  result  a  decreasing  stand- 
ard of  education  for  white  and  native  children  alike. 


Population  Statistics  by  Race — ^Alaska 

The  only  exact  population  statistics  now  available  are  those  of  11  years  ago 
taken  from  the  1939  census.  Supplementary  generalizations  may,  however,  be 
made  concerning  observable  population  trends  in  Alaska  during  the  past  11  years. 

While  the  validity  of  these  generalizations  may  be  questioned,  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  1950  census,  none  will  disagree  that  striking  population  growth 
is  apparent  to  all  who  have  been  in  Alaska  during  the  period  since  the  1939  census 
was  taken. 

The  1939  census  showed  a  total  10-year  population  gain  of  13,246,  of  which 
10,530  were  white.  Between  1929  and  1939  the  white  population  increased  per- 
centagewise from  48.3  percent  of  the  total  population  to  54  percent.  The  native 
Alaskan  population  decreased  from  50.6  percent  to  44.8  percent.  During  the 
same  period  other  races  represented  in  Alaska  increased  percentagewise  by  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  "Other  races"  in  1939  consisted  in  the  aggregate  of  896 
people. 

Table  1. — Race,  ty  nativity  and  sex,  -for  the  Territory,  1929  and  1939 


All 
classes 

White 

Nonwhite 

Percent  by  race 

Year 

Total 

Native 
stock 

Other 
races 

White 

Native 
stock 

Other 
races 

1939 

72,  524 
59,  278 

39, 170 
28,640 

33, 354 
30, 638 

32,  548 
29, 983 

896 
655 

54.0 
48.3 

44.8 
50.6 

1.2 

1929. 

1.1 

Since  1939  the  only  marked  increase  in  Alaska  population  has  been  in  its 
white  population  and  that  increase  has  been  phenomenal.  Within  recent  weeks 
the  Territorial  director  of  the  census  for  Alaska  has  estimated  that  Alaska's 
1950  census  would  show  135,000  residents.  Other  responsible  estimates  have 
ranged  from  115,000  upward. 

Alaska's  native  population  has  increased  only  to  the  extent  that  births  have 
exceeded  deaths  and  departures.  The  native  mortality  rate  is  known  to  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  white  mortality  rate.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
total  native  population  will  exceed  36,000  in  1950.  Percentagewise  the 
native  population  will  have  dropped  to  a  point  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
total,  which  will  simply  reflect  an  enormous  white  gain  with  the  number  of 
natives  remaining  comparatively  unchanged.  Relatively  no  increase  will  be 
shown  by  "other  races"  which  in  1939  constituted  1.2  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

Native  Alaska  stock  falls  into  three  broad  classifications  divided  in  1939  as 
shown  below. 
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Table  3. — Native  stock  ly  age,  race,  and  sex,  for  the  Territory,  1939 

All  ages : 

Total 32,  458. 

Male - 16,790 

Female , 15.  668 

Aleut 5,  599 

Male 2,968- 

Female 2,631 

Eskjimo 15,  576 

Male S'034 

Female 7,542 

Indian -. —  H.  283 

Male 5,788 

Female 5,495 

Table  4. — Indian  population  ly  linguistic  stock,  by  age  and  sex,  for  the  Territory, 

1939 
All  ages : 

Total 11,  283 

Male 5,788 

Female 5,  495 

Athapaskan : 

Male - —    2,428' 

Female 2,  243 

Haidan : 

Male 339' 

Female 316 

Tlingit : 

Male 2,338' 

Female 2,  305 

Tsimshian : 

Male 461 

Female 420 

Canadian  stocks : 

Male 42: 

Female 44 

United  States  and  unknown  stocks : 

Male 180! 

Female 167 

Except  for  relatively  high  mortality  among  the  Aleuts,  incident  to  wartime 
displacement,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  groups  will  show  marked  variation  per- 
centagewise in  1950. 


Native  Alaskans'  Participation  in  Government 

Native  Alaskans  (Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut)  today  take  direct  part  iu  the 
conduct  of  every  level  of  government  in  Alaska.  This  is  entirely  appropriate 
because  native  Alaskans  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  same  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  as  are  accorded  other  residents  of  Alaska.  Theirs  is  not  a 
wardship  relationship  with  their  Government.  They  are  not  reservation 
Indians,  tribal  Indians,  or  treaty  Indians.     They  vote  and  hold  public  office. 
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The  1949  Territorial  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Territorial  senate  of  16 
members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  24,  included  5  native  Alaskans  in 
the  housje  and  1  in  the  senate.  Among  these  native  members  were  both  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  Senator  Frank  Peratoovich,  a  native  Alaskan  from 
Klawock,  served  as  president  of  the  senate  during  the  1949  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  Without  exception  native  members  of  the  legislature 
have  discharged  their  legislative  duties  creditably.  In  no  instance  have  their 
racial  origins  lessened  their  effectiveness  as  legislators. 

At  the  present  time  (April  1950)  eight  native  Alaskans  are  seeking  election 
or  reelection  to  the  Territorial  legislature.  Two  incumbent  Eskimo  members 
of  the  house,  from  the  second  judicial  division,  have  filed  for  the  senate. 

Native  Alaskans  are  represented  on  numerous  Territorial  boards,  which  boards 
are  charged  with  the  administration  of  major  governmental  activities.  Among 
such  board  is  the  Territorial  board  of  public  welfare,  of  which  Mrs.  Frances 
Longley,  of  Nome,  an  Eskimo,  is  a  member.  The  Alaska  World  War  II  Vet- 
erans' Commission  has  among  its  five  members  L.  Embert  Demmert,  a  native 
Alaskan  of  Klawock,  as  member  at  large.  The  veterans'  commission,  an  agency 
created  by  the  1946  legislature,  administers  a  loans  and  bonus  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  It  is  fitting  that  Alaskan  natives  be  represented  on 
this  board,  as  during  the  war  it  was  fitting  that  they  serve  on  local  draft  boards, 
since  approximately  1,300  of  them  served  their  country  in  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Jake  Cropley,  a  native  residing  in  Juneau,  is  a 
member  of  the  five-member  Alaska  Housing  Authority.  Mr.  Bert  Bell  and  Mr. 
Aarnout  Castel,  Eskimos,  both  of  Nome,  serve  on  the  second  judicial  division's 
board  of  tax  assessment  and  equalization.  William  R.  Walton,  of  Sitka,  is  a 
native  member  of  the  Territorial  fisheries  commission.  The  first  general  man- 
ager of  the  Alaska  Development  Board  was  of  native  Alaskan  extraction. 

Native  Alasakns  have  also  taken  active  part  in  municipal  and  school  bord 
affairs — with  numerous  instances  of  their  election  to  school  board  and  municipal 
offices.  As  a  people  they  have  demonstrated  a  high  quality  of  public  service  and 
the  utmost  appreciation  of  citizenship  and  its  attendant  responsibilities.  They 
have  joined  with  their  white  neighbors  at  every  level  of  government  in  a  con- 
scientious effort  at  joint  solution  of  their  common  problems. 


Availability  of  Schools  to  Native  Population 

By  amendment  of  the  organic  act,  "the  Legislature  of  Alaska  is  empowered 
to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  and  children  of 
mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life  in  said  Territory  and  to  make  appropria- 
tions of  Territorial  funds  for  that  purpose."  (39  Stat.  1131 ;  48  U.  S.  O.  A.  170; 
37-1-1  A.  C.  L.  A.  1949). 

Section  37-7-1  and  37-7-4  A.  C.  L.  A.  1949  set  forth  statutory  provisions  cov- 
ering compulsory  school  attendance  for  white  and  native  children. 

There  are  two  school  systems  in  Alaska  operating  side  by  side.  The  Territory 
maintains  a  public  school  system  for  ail  comers,  the  only  statutory  restriction 
being  "children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life."  The  Territorial  school 
system's  average  enrollment  during  the  1948^9  school  year  was  10,833  pupils. 
During  that  school  year  26.04  percent  of  the  enrollment  consisted  of  native 
children.  The  Territorial  depaj-tment  of  education  has  estimated  that  within 
less  than  10  years,  if  the  present  trend  continues,  the  majority  of  native  children 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  Territorial  school  system.    Assimilation  is  well  under  way. 

The  Alaska  Native  Senace  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  operates  approxi- 
mately 90  day  schools  and  3  vocational  schools  for  children  of  one-quarter  or 
more  native  blood.    Daily  average  attendance  (1948-49)  : 

Day  schools 8,355 

Boarding   schools   810 

In  the  past  3  years  ANS  schools  at  Haines,  Juneau-Douglas,  Sitka,  Cordova, 
Ketchikan,  Nome,  Bethel,  and  16  other  points  have  been  closed.  In  every  instance 
but  one  such  suspension  was  attributed  to  reductions  in  congressional  appropria- 
tions. Approximately  one-half  of  the  children  affected  were  absorbed  by  city 
or  Territorial  schools — the  remainder  were  left  without  school  facilities  in  their 
home  communities. 

Where  city  or  Territorial  schools  are  available  they  are  available  to  native  and 
white  children  alike.    Without  digressing  to  discuss  the  financial  burden  imposed 
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on  the  Territory  by  precipitate  closing  of  ANS  schools,  Alaska's  willingness  to 
assume  its  responsibility  to  native  children  has  been  amply  demonstrated  ever 
since  creation  of  the  Territorial  department  of  education  in  1917. 

Better  financial  arrangements  must  be  eventually  made — ^under  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Act  or  otherwise — for  cooperative  recognition  and  discharge  of  both 
Federal  and  Territorial  obligations  to  educate  native  children.  Meanwhile,  Terri- 
torial and  city  schools  will  continue  to  be  available  to  native  and  white  children 
alike  with  every  likelihood  of  year-to-year  increase  in  the  percentage  of  native 
children  in  attendance. 


Territory  of  Alaska 

office  of  the  secretary 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Chapter  18.     Sec.  37-7-1,  A.  0.  L.  A.  1949  [H.  B.  49] 

AN  ACT  To  amend  Section  1351  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska,  1933,  relating  to 
compulsory  school  attendance 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  That  Section  1351  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska,  1933,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  amejaded  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1351.  School  Attendance  Compulsory;  Exceptions.  Every  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  other  person  in  the  Territory  having  the  possession  or  control  of  any 
child  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides,  for  the  full  time  during 
which  such  school  may  be  in  session,  or  to  attend  a  private  school  for  the  same 
time,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  is  such  as  to  render 
attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  or  such  child  has  been  excused  for  other 
cause  by  an  excuse  in  writing  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  school  board,  until 
such  child  has  either  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  completed  the  eighth 
grade ;  Provided,  that  children  residing  more  than  two  miles  from  a  school  shall 
not  be  required  to  attend  such  school  unless  transportation  is  furnished ;  Provided, 
further,  that  any  child  shall  be  excused  from  attendance  when  he  or  she  shall 
have  completed  the  highest  grade  maintained  in  the  school  district  having  juris- 
diction over  such  child.  Proof  of  absence  from  a  public  or  private  school  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  school  board  excusing  a  child  from  attendance  at  school,  to  forward  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  a  duplicate  copy  of  such  written  excuse.  Blank 
forms  for  use  in  excusing  such  child  from  attendance  at  school  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Approved  March  3,  1937. 


37-7-4.  Extension  of  provisions  to  United  States  public  schools  for  aborigines. 
Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  possession  or  control  of  any 
Eskimo,  Aleut,  Indian,  or  other  aboriginal  child  (which  shall  include  children  of 
mixed  blood  not  leading  a  civilized  life)  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  who  shall,  without  legal  excuse,  permit  such 
child  to  be  absent  from  any  United  States  public  school  for  Alaska  aborigines  for 
a  total  of  five  days  on  which  sessions  are  held  during  any  one  school  quarter,  when 
the  residence  of  such  child  is  within  two  miles  of  such  United  States  Public  School 
(unless  such  child  is  being  taught  at  some  other  school  or  by  private  tutor  such 
branches  as  are  taught  in  the  United  States  public  schools  for  Alaska  aborigines, 
or  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  renders  its  attendance 
at  school  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  or  such  child  has  been  excused  for  other 
cause  by  an  excuse  in  writing  signed  by  the  principal  of  such  school  or  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  district  in  which  such  school  is  located)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  Section  Seventy-two  of  this  Act 
(37-7-2  herein)  ;  Provided,  that  the  word  residence  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  habitation  of  such  child  occupied  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
or  more ;  and  Provided  further,  that  the  complaint  in  the  case  of  such  child  shall 
be  made  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  by  the  district  superintendent  or  any 
teacher  of  such  United  States  public  school  for  Alaska  aborigines,  or  any  other 
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person  directly  interested  in  the  education  of  the  aborigines  of  Alaska.     (L.  1929, 
eh.  97,  74,  p.  224;  CLA  1933,  1354.) 


Alaska  Native  Service 
1949 

Annual  payments  for  relief  of  destitution,  $32,456. 

Total  welfare  budget,  including  relief,  mothers'  allowances,  institutional  care 
for  children  (including  above  $32,456),  $196,910.    . 

Relief  of  destitution  payments  made  to  334  individuals  who  received  average 
monthly  grant  of  $16.62, 

Day  schools,  83. 
19S0 

Average  monthly  grant  first  6  months,  $23.56. 

Annual  expenditure  for  education  purposes  will  be  $1,887,340,  including  opera- 
tion of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

Day  schools,  93. 

Alaska  Native  Service  operates  three  boarding-vocational  schools  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  Wrangell,  and  White  Mountain.  Average  cost  per  pupil  during 
the  1950  fiscal  year  is  $257  at  day  schools  on  basis  of  average  daily  attendance ; 
$1,076  at  three  boarding-vocational  schools. 

1950  education  costs : 

Day  schools $939, 120 

Boarding  schools— $903, 160 

1949  average  daily : 

Day  schools 3,  355 

Boarding  schools 810 

1949  enrolled: 

Day  schools 4, 120 

Boarding  schools 963 

Approximately  2,000  native  children  estimated  to  be  without  opportunity  to 
attend  any  school. 

ANS  teachers'  pay  ranges  from  $3,312  to  3,912  (including  base  and  differential). 

ANS  principal  teachers  from  $3,875  to  $4,812. 

Schools  closed  in  1947  taken  over  by  municipalities  and/or  Territory:  Hoonah, 
Ketchikan,  Klawock,  Kake,  Juneau,  Douglas,  Nome,  Haines,  Sitka,  Cordova,  and 
in  1946  Bethel.  Yakutat  was  closed  in  1948.  The  school  at  Unalaska  was  closed 
earlier  than  that  but  taken  over  by  municipality  formally  in  1947. 


LiTEEAcY  IN  Alaska 

Current  literacy  statistics  must  await  completion  of  the  1950  census.  Speak- 
ing in  this  respect  Dr.  Jame  C.  Ryan,  Territorial  commissioner  of  education, 
says: 

"There  is  virtually  no  illiteracy  in  Alaska  among  whites.  Among  natives 
many  very  old  people  are  illiterate  but  their  number  is  not  proportionately  great. 
Among  the  younger  natives,  illiteracy  is,  in  general,  confined  to  those  native 
children  who  reside  at  such  isolated  or  remote  points  as  to  have  no  access  to 
formal  schooling.  Some  of  these  are  by  one  means  or  another  exposed  to  teach- 
ing but  until  the  1950  census  is  completed  the  over-all  literacy  rate  can  only  be 
estimated." 

On  February  17,  1950,  the  Alaska  Native  Service  estimated  that  there  were 
5,000  Alaska  natives  (Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut)  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  write ;  that  there  were  2,500  native  people  who  were  not  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish ;  and  that  there  were  2,000  native  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years  who  were  not  then  attending  school. 

For  its  bearing  on  Alaska's  literacy  rate  the  1939  census  shows  among  Alaska's 
40,135  people  25  years  old  and  over,  a  median  figure  of  8.2  school  years  com- 
pleted. This  included  all  races  and  ranged  from  12.3  school  years  in  the  case 
of  female  native  whites  to  1.3  school  years  for  female  Alaska  natives. 

Among  younger  residents  in  1939,  of  those  aged  10  to  13  (all  races),  a  group 
now  m  early  adulthood,  79.6  percent  were  attending  school.     Of  that  age  group, 
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the  percentage  of  white  children  then  attending  school  was  97.8  percent ;  native 
Alaskans  71.4 ;  all  other  races  98.2  percent. 

Of  native  Alaskans  in  the  10-  to  13-year  age  group,  87.4  percent  of  the  Aleuts, 
79.6  percent  of  the  native  Alaska  Indians  and  58.8  percent  of  the  Eskimos  were 
attending  school  in  1939. 

Illiteracy  is  greatest  in  those  areas  where  school  facilities  are  least  available, 
namely,  east  of  Barrow,  north  of  Fort  Yukon,  north  of  Galena,  the  Yukon  Delta, 
the  Kuskokwim  Delta,  Bristol  Bay  area  outside  of  communities,  Iliamna  Lake, 
Stony  River.     These  areas  are  least  populous  areas  of  Alaska.    . 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Then  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  various  wires,  resohi- 
tions,  and  letters,  all  quite  short,  which  I  would  like  to  offer. 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  an  extension  of  remarks  made 
in  the  Congressional  Kecord  by  Hon.  Charles  J.  Kersten  on  statehood 
for  Alaska  2  years  ago.  This  was  made  after  the  former  Member 
of  the  House  from  Wisconsin  had  gone  to  Alaska  to  investigate  sub- 
versive activities. 

Then  I  would  like  to  insert  some  articles  from  the  Ketchikan 
(Alaska)  Chronicle  of  Thursday,  April  20,  1950. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  all  these  items  will  be  in- 
corporated into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Skagway,  Alaska,  April  24,  1950. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Baktlett, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Solid  thinking  opinion  here  to  New  York  favors  statehood.     Trust  bill  ruled 
out  committe  despite  technical  objections  which  may  arise.     Would  you  forward 
copy  H.  R.  381  to  Dr.  Carl  Norden,  Norden  Laboratories,  Lincoln,  Nebr.     Good 
luck. 

B.  B.  MtZLLEN. 


Sitka,  Alaska,  April  2S,  1950. 
]E.  L.  Baktlett, 

Delegate  from  Alaska, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Sincerely  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  statehood  undertaking  this  week. 
Regards. 

Bill  Knight, 
Superintendent,  Pioneer's  Home. 


A  Statement  Peepaeed  and  Pbesented  by  the  Alaska  Tereitoeial  Fedeeation 
OF  Labor  April  15,  1950,  Juneau,  Alaska,  ee  :  Setting  Foeth  Some  Reasons 
foe  Statehood  foe  Alaska  and  Enclosing  a  Resolution  Concerning  the 
Subject 

Numerous  Alaskans  join  with  the  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor  in 
praying  for  the  passage  of  the  statehood  for  Alaska  bill  which  your  committee 
is  considering  today.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  working  people  and  all  other 
citizens  who  have  made  their  living  and  established  their  permanent  homes 
in  this  Territory  should  be  extended  the  same  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
each  State  in  the  Union.  American  democracy  is  founded  upon  the  criterion  that 
all  men  should  have  equality  under  the  law.  The  geographical  location  of  a 
Territory  should  not  be  allowed  to  rob  any  group  of  this  inalienable  right. 
Surely,  our  plea  for  a  voice  in  the  Government  under  whose  protection  we  live 
is  a  just  and  reasonable  request. 

In  the  fall  of  1947,  Senator  Butler  said  that  we  would  have  had  statehood  by 
now  if  the  Territorial  taxation  system  had  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  1949 
legislature  corrected  this  shortcoming  by  enacting  a  basic  tax  act  and  by  re- 
vising the  business-license  laws  which  had  to  win  congressional  approval  before 
taking  effect.     These  new  revenues  wiped  out  a  $4,000,000  deficit  and  is  now 
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available  for  fishery  studies,  public  worlds,  institutions,  and  schools.    Alaska  has 
proved  definitely  that  local  taxes  are  sufficient  for  the  coming  State's  needs. 

Local  control  of  natural  resources  vrill  do  much  to  further  the  development 
of  new  industries  in  fish  processing,  in  mining,  and  in  forest  products.  Any- 
one will  concede  that  local  control  can  adjust  regulations  more  readily  to  suit  the 
immediate  needs  of  a  community.  The  Alaska  Fisheries  Commission  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  Alaska  intends  to  do  with  these  problems  as  soon  as 
Congress  sees  fit  to  allow  Alaska's  own  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
This  has  proved  true  in  each  of  the  individual  States.  Why  should  the  Terri- 
tory prove  to  be  an  exception? 

World  War  II  brought  Alaska  into  the  national  limelight.  The  present  cold 
war  has  proved  already  that  a  thriving  civilian  population  is  paramount  to  a 
good  defense.  Alaskan  war  veterans  should  have  the  equal  rights  to  self-determi- 
nation which  they  fought  for.  They  wish  to  stay  here,  to  work  here,  and  to  build 
their  own  homes  here.  The  Territory  is  expanding  its  airfields,  its  docking  facil- 
ities, and  its  highways,  preparatory  to  settlement  and  development.  Agriculture 
is  gaining  headway  despite  the  short  season. 

For  83  long  years  Alaska  has  been  treated  like  an  unwanted  stepchild.  True, 
absentee  capital  is  the  prime  mover  in  any  new  country,  but  we  know  imported 
seasonal  workers  can  never  develop  any  new  country.  The  residents  of  Alaska 
feel  that  they  can  cope  with  the  situation  better  than  some  remote  bureau. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  nationally  and  locally,  urge  and  support 
statehood  for  Alaska.  Its  leaders  know  the  benefits  of  State-made  laws  and 
believe  that  Alaska  has  developed  to  that  point  at  which  a  Territory  must  be 
granted  all  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  each  of  the  48  States.  Not  to  do  so 
at  this  time  would  appear  to  every  Alaskan  the  Territory  was  being  denied  the 
equality  that  everyone  living  under  the  American  flag  is  guaranteed. 

Alaska  voted  for  statehood  ;  it  is  the  will  of  its  people.  Grant  it  now  and  show 
the  entire  world  that  the  United  States  Congress  knows  how  to  make  democracy 
work  at  home. 

The  above  statement  was  prepared  and  presented  by  the  general  office  of  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor  by  authority  of  the  attached  resolution 
which  accepted  at  the  last  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  in  St.  Paul. 

Theodore  B.  Ericksen, 
Executive  Secretary,  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  April  15, 1950. 

Resolution  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the  past  has  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
statehood  and  the  people  have  made  it  plain  to  all  concerned  that  statehood  is 
their  desire ;  and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  last  convention 
voted  to  further  the  movement  for  statehood  by  every  means  within  their  power : 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention 
assembled  continue  to  work  for  statehood  in  the  future  as  in  the  past ;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  executive  secretary  inform  Delegate  Bartlett  of  our  wishes 
and  his  cooperation  in  our  behalf ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention  be  petitioned 
to  support  this  movement.* 

Adopted  December  3,  1948. 

[seal]  International   Brotherhood   of  Electrical  Workers, 

Local  Union  No.  1547, 
Lou  Taylor,  Business  Manager. 
Approved  December  21,  1948. 

[seal]  Anchorage  Central  Labor  Union. 

T.  B.  Ericksen,  President. 

Passed  in  convention  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  January  11,  1949. 
[seal]  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor, 

T.  B.  Ericksen, 

Executive  Secretary. 

^  Petition  to  support  this  movement  was  granted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  last  convention. 

66676 — 50 15 
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Resolution  of  Ketchikan  Indtjsteial  Union  Council 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  16, 1950. 

Whereas  tlie  people  of  Alaska  at  a  referendum  vote  taken  in  Alaska,  voted 
more  than  two  to  one  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska  ;  and     • 

Whereas  we  feel  as  American  citizens  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration as  is  shown  the  people  of  the  48  States  in  regard  to  control  of  affairs 
which  are  strictly  local  in  nature :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  of  CIO  and  independent  unions,  represent- 
ing 1,200  people  in  Ketchikan,  strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate  do  report  out  of  committee 
the  Alaska  statehood  bill. 

AV ALTER  PiHLMAN,  Chairman. 
The  following  organizations  fully  concur  in  and  are  parties  to   the  above 
resolution. 

Ketchikan  Industrial  Union  Council,  by  Jim  Barkell ;  United  Trollers 
of  Alaska,  by  W.  O.  Smith  ;  Local  93,  ILWU,  by  Janette  Edwards  ; 
Local  30,  International  Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, by  W.  M.  McCall ;  Alaska  Fisherman's  Union,  by  Oscar  Erick- 
son.  Agent ;  Local  61,  ILWU,  by  Han  J.  Hansen  ;  Local  62,  ILWU, 
by  A.  E.  CofCman,  President :  Local  96,  ILWU,  by  John  E.  Rahm, 
Secretary-Treasurer ;  Local  237,  Food,  Tobacco,  and  Agricultural 
Workers  of  America,  by  Eddie  A.  Lucas,  President;  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen's  Union,  by  Helgo  Pedersen,  Agent. 


Resolution  No.  551  of  the  City  of  Anchorage,  Alaska 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Anchorage  have  indicated  that  they  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  and  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  331,  the 
enabling  act  under  which  statehood  would  be  made  possible,  is  to  be  held  April 
24  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee:  Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  That — 

(1)  These  sentiments  in  favor  of  statehood  and  of  H.  R.  331  be  duly  recorded 
at  the  committee  hearing;  and 

(2)  The  city  council,  after  careful  study  and  prolonged  discussion  of  all  the 
issues  involved,  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  fully  capable 
of  meeting  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  would  come  with  self-government 
under  a  State  constitution  ;  and 

(3)  Statehood  would  eliminate  many  of  the  frustrating  problems  that  throttle 
development  and  impede  efficient  and  effective  government  to  meet  the  current 
problems  confronting  every  business,  municipality,  school  district,  utility  district, 
and  Alaska  as  a  whole ;  and 

(4)  Only  under  statehood  can  Alaska  be  developed  into  the  economic  unit  of 
the  Nation  which  is  its  destiny. 

An  emergency  having  been  declared,  and  the  rules  governing  the  introduction 
and  passage  of  resolutions  being  suspended,  this  resolution  is  passed  and  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  this  12th  day  of  April  1950. 

Publication  of  this  resolution  shall  be  made  by  posting  a  copy  hereof  on  the 
City  Hall  bulletin  board  for  a  period  of  10  days  following  the  passage  hereof. 

Dated  this  12th  day  of  April  1950  at  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Z.  J.  LOUSSAC, 

Mayor,  City  of  Anchorage. 
Attest ; 

B.  W.  Boeke,  City  Cleric. 


Alaska  Department  of  Health, 

Juneau,  Alaska,  April  22,  1950, 
Delegate  E.  L.  Bartlett, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Delegate  Bartlett  :  In  response  to  your  inquiry  about  the  medical  care 
of  the  native  populations  I  will  submit  the  following,  hoping  it  will  clarify  the 
thinking. 

The  Alaska  Native  Service,  a  branch  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  conducts 
an  active  program  of  medical  care.     In  the  remote  areas  hospitals  are  con- 
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structed,  maintained,  stafEed,  and  operated  by  them.  These  hospitals  are  located 
at  Point  Barrow,  Kotzebue,  Bethel,  Dillingham,  and  Tanana.  Another  small 
hospital  is  located  at  Juneau,  and  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  a  large  new  tuberculosis 
hospital  has  just  been  completed.  Located  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  is  an  orthopedic 
hospital  of  about  65-bed  capacity  as  well  as  a  temporary  army-type  hospital 
filled  with  about  125  patients.  Another  large  hospital  is  now  under  construction 
at  Anchorage  to  be  used  as  "a  general  hospital  and  for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous. 

The  Alaska  Native  Service  also  does  some  work  in  the  preventive  medical  field 
but  the  greatest  emphasis  is  on  the  treatrnent  of  their  beneficiaries.  A  fine 
program  is  being  conducted  by  them. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Health,  the  official  Territorial  agency,  conducts  a 
program  primarily  in  the  field  of  preventive  health  services  although  this  includes 
hospitalization  for  the  tuberculous,  crippled  and  handicapped  children,  and 
patients  needing  hospitalization  for  the  venereal  diseases. 

All  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  given  to  all  people  regardless 
of  race.  These  services  include  tuberculosis-control  measures,  chest  X-ray 
surveys,  case-finding  programs,  BCG  vaccination -against  tuberculosis,  follow-up 
studies,  chest  clinics,  and  so  forth.  Besides  this,  a  large  sum  is  expended  for 
direct  hospitalization  which  is  not  restricted  according  to  race. 

In  reply  to  your  request  to  learn  if  the  Territory  now  participates  in  giving 
service  to  the  native  people,  the  following  figures  should  be  helpful : 

Total  budget  (fiscal  1950)  division  of  tuberculosis  control $416,213.00 

Amount  of  above  expended  by  Territory  for  natives  (over  12-month 
period) _ 245,  314.  51 

This  indicates  about  60  percent  of  Alaska's  tuberculosis  funds  are  now  used  to 
care  for  native  peoples.  This  is  as  it  should  be  for  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
for  these  people. 

A  further  breakdown  is  submitted : 

Hospitalization : 

Total  number  natives  hospitalized 69 

Total  cost   (actual) $122,500.62 

Mass  chest  X-ray  surveys  : 

Total    number 8,  253 

Estimate    native 6,  628 

Estimated  cost  of  surveys  for  natives $24, 103.  09 

Individual  X-rays : 

Total  cost $10,  248.  50 

Total  cost  natives  (estimate  85  percent) $8,  710.80 

Staff  times  :  75  percent  of  entire  staff  is  used  for  tuberculosis-control 

work  among  native  population $90,  000.  00 

Summary : 

(1)  Actual  cost  hospitalization  TB  for  natives  m,  or  over) $122,  500.  62 

(2)  Estimated  X-ray  surveys — native  population 24,103.09 

(3)  Estimated  native  X-ray  at  rate  of  $2.50  each 8,  710.  80 

(4)  Estimate  total  staff  time 90,  000,  00 

Total 245,  314.  51 

In  the  field  of  venereal-disease  control  a  review  of  the  statistics  indicates  that 
about  one-half  of  the  time  spent  in  venereal-disease  control  by  the  staff  is  for 
native  people.  This  is  also  the  case  in  budget  reviews  where  it  is  found  that 
about  50  percent  of  funds  spent  by  the  Territory  for  venereal-disease  control  is 
spent  on  native  people. 

In  the  control  of  all  communicable  and  preventable  diseases  the  proportion 
of  time  and  funds  spent  follows  the  population  proportion  between  white  and 
native. 

In  the  public  health  nursing  program,  one  of  the  largest  services  of  the  Health 
Department,  about  one-half  of  all  services  rendered  is  given  to  the  native  people. 
In  dollars  this  is  over  $75,000  annually. 

The  crippled-children's  program  is  one  of  the  major  serious  problems,  for 
hundreds  of  cases  still  need  care.  On  the  case  register  846  are  native  children ;. 
341  are  white  children ;  and  116  are  not  specified. 

In  a  recent  census  of  patients  in  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  operated  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  72  cases  were  hospitalized.  Sixty-six  were  native  chil- 
dren and  6  were  nonnative.     The  crippled  children's  division*  paid  the  Alaska 

1  Alaska  Department  of  Health. 
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Native  Service  for  the  hospital  care  of  all  the  cases  regardless  of  race.  Funds 
came  from  Territorial  appropriations,  Alaska  Crippled  Children's  Association, 
a  voluntary  organization,  and  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  through 
grants-in-aid.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  children  still  needing  care,  a 
plan  is  being  worked  out  for  greater  participation  by  all  agencies  concerned, 
namely  the  Alaska  Native  Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Department 
of  Health. 

The  figures  above  indicate  that  the  Territory  is  participating  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  care  of  crippled  children  who  are  native. 

Other  Department  of  Health  programs  such  as  laboratory  services,  sanitary 
engineering,  nutrition,  maternal  and  child  health,  medical  social,  dental,  hospital 
survey,  and  construction  services,  all  are  given  to  everyone  regardless  of  race. 
The  proportion  varies  in  amount  but  is  dependent  somewhat  on  population  and 
geographical  distribution. 

One  of  the  greatest  costs  to  the  Alaska  Department  of  Health  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mobile,  marine,  railroad,  and  highway  units.  These  are  unique 
in  that  they  take  the  public  health  services  to  the  people  in  the  remote  and 
scattered  areas  of  Alaska.  In  no  other  way  will  the  people  ever  receive  the 
medical,  dental,  and  nursing  care  they  desen^e  and  need. 

The  operational  costs  annually  total  $233,250.  The  initial  investment  for 
construction,  outfitting,  and  equipping  was  very  costly  besides.  At  least  90 
percent  of  the  service  of  all  these  units  is  given  to  native  peoples.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  since  the  purpose  behind  their  establishment  was  to  reach  the 
Isolated,  previously  unserved  areas.  In  such  places  the  population  is  chiefly 
native.  The  Alaska  Native  Service  contributes  $25,000  toward  the  mobile  marine 
unit,  the  Hygiene,  and  also  contributes  about  $12,000  to  several  nursing  stations. 
'Other  than  that  there  are  no  direct  contributions. 

Thus  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  services  of  the  Alaska  Depart- 
aneiit  of  Health  are  given  to  the  native  people  of  Alaska.  This  type  of  service 
will  continue  regardless  of  the  change  from  Territorial  status.  The  share  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  now  meets  in  the  care  of  natives  through  Federal  appro- 
priations should  not  change  in  Alaska  when  statehood  becomes  a  reality.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  many  States  today  receive  Federal  aid  for 
Indian  people. 

Mention  should  be  made  and  great  credit  given  to  the  independent  spirit  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  many  Alaska  native  peoples  to  care  for  themselves. 
Increasingly  they  share  by  participating  locally  in  many  health  programs.  This 
is  a  healthy  sign  and  is  indicative  of  their  willingness  to  share  in  self-govern- 
ment— namely,  statehood. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Eakl  Albrecht,  M.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Health. 


Ketchikan  Central  Labor  Council, 

April  8,  1950. 
Delegate  E.  L.  Bartlett, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  reaffirm  our  stand  for  immediate  action  on  statehood 
for  Alaska,  and  urge  you  to  represent  us  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  or  any  other  group  dealing  with  statehood  for  our  great  State 
to  be. 

It  is  appalling  that  as  American  citizens  we  are  forced  to  fight  for  the  rights 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  per  capita  we  are  the  largest  taxpaying  group,  still  we  have  no  representa- 
tion in  the  governing  of  our  Government.  This  is  the  thing  our  forefathers  fought 
for  and  was  the  idea  of  forming  the  United  States. 

As  for  being  self-sustaining,  this  is  one  of  the  richest  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  our  own  State  government  we  will  be  in  position  to  have  the 
finest  schools  and  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  high  standard  of  living 
the  Americans  are  noted  for  the  world  over. 

Again  we  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  look  favorably  upon  us  for 
granting  statehood  to  Alaska  immediately,  and  let  us  join  the  United  States  in 
the  great  move,  "For  Peace  on  Earth  and  Good  Will  Toward  Men." 
With  best  wishes  I  rennain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Winfred  E.  Hinkle,  President. 
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Juneau  Business  and  Pkopessionax  Women's  Club, 

Juneau,  Alaska,  April  16,  1950. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 

Alaska  Delegate  to  Congress, 

House  of.  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mr.  Barlett  :  The  Juneau  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  wishes 
to  inform  you  that  it  voted  unanimously  to  reaffirm  its  former  stand  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  Alaska  to  be  effective  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  appreciate  the  work  that  you  and  other  friends  of  Alaska  are  doing  toward 
securing  the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  that  are  justly  due  the  citizens 
of  this  section  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Miss)  Olive  G.  Montel, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
(Mrs.)  Bertha  A.  Ellinger, 

President. 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  1,  1950. 
The  Honorable  B.  L.  Bartlett, 

Delegate  from  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  This  is  to  put  me  on  record  as  favoring  statehood  for 
Alaska — strongly  so. 

If  Alaska  is  to  realize  its  potentialities,  men  with  capital  and  ability  must 
be  attracted  to  it  and  must  find  inducements  to  develop  its  resources.  As  long 
as  these  resources  (land,  forests,  coal,  oil,  fur  seals,  and  even  sea  otter,  as  pro- 
posed when  they  can  yield  a  harvest)  remain  a  Federal  monopoly  under  regula- 
tions that  discourage  private  enterprise,  any  extensive  development  of  them  is 
unlikely,  except  as  a  last  resort  by  the  Government  itself.  That  would  make 
Alaska  merely  a  socialistic  colony  of  the  United  States. 

The  surest  way  for  Alaska  to  avoid  such  a  fate  is  for  it  to  be  represented 
in  the  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  its  apportionment  in  the  House.  Then 
its  future  can  be  worked  out  in  the  American  way  for  the  best  interest  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  other  States.  The  sooner  this  is  started,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

That  is  why  I  am  for  statehood  for  Alaska — strongly  so. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  fine  service  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  I  remain, 
Yours  sincerely, 

C.  R.  Snow. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  4, 1950. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 

Representative  from  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  I  founded  the  Squirrel  Hill  Board  of  Trade  (1917) 
the  wealthiest  suburb  in  Pittsburgh,  a  district  of  over  35,000  enrolled  voters. 
I  have  contact  with  many  of  our  citizens,  not  only  in  my  district,  but  throughout 
Pittsburgh  and  the  coal  regions  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  I  am  not  a 
politician  but  a  plain,  common  America-loving  citizen. 

The  consensus  is  that  Alaska  is  not  only  justly  entitled  to  statehood  but  fit  to 
associate  her  M'ith  48  sister  States. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  13  Senators,  members  of  the  committee  who  hold  the 
fate  of  our  great  northern  Territory  of  which  you  are  its  representative :  "Quit 
stifling  her  initiative.  Free  her  from  the  throttling  octopus  that  grinds  her  eco- 
nomic life.  Give  Alaska  statehood  and  she  will  grow  and  grow  and  grow  to  be  a 
blessing  to  all  of  United  States. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  please  stop  treating  Alaska  as  a  stepchild.  Grant 
her  the  privilege  to  develop  her  resources  without  interference  from  outside 
sources.  In  your  hands  lies  the  fate  of  Alaska  which  Russia  is  diabolically 
plotting  to  grab  back  what  she  still  calls  Russia  America.  Are  you  going  to 
permit  it?  If  Patrick  Henry  were  alive  today  he  would  speak  thus:  'Honorable 
Senators  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope.  *  *  *  ig 
this  the  part  of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  against 
communism?  *  *  *  i  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the 
past.    And  judging  from  the  past,  I  and  you  know  that  Russia  is  plotting  to 
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regain  control  of  Alaska.  *  *  *  Judge  by  the  warlike  preparations  which 
face  us  across  the  Bering  Strait.  *  *  *  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  these 
are  implements  of  war  and  subjugation.  *  *  *  They  tell  us,  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate,  that  we  are  weak ;  unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  But 
when  shall  we  be  stronger?  *  *  *  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution 
and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  su- 
pinely on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  the  enemy 
shall  have  us  bound  hand  and  foot?  More  than  half  a  million  square  miles  'of 
precious  American  land  peopled  by  true,  loyal  American  citizens  are  in  jeopardy. 
Their  possessions  and  their  very  lives  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  *  *  * 
The  next  "gale"  that  sweeps  from  tlie  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  of  you,  gather  Alaska  into 
your  arms  and  extend  to  her  the  same  love  and  consideration  you  bestow  upon 
your  other  48  children  and  protect  her  with  all  the  power  at  your  command 
from  enemies  everywhere.'  " 
Sincerely, 

M.    J.    MOLANS. 


FosTUNA  Ledge,  Alaska,  March  26,  1950. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 

Delegate  from  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Mt  Dear  Bob  :  By  purchase,  occupation,  and  the  results  achieved  by  American 
labor  and  capital,  particularly  since  the  days  of  ninety-eight,  Alaska  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  full  political  representation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  is  the  right  of 
Americans  in  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  it  should  be  the  right  of  Americans 
in  Alaska. 

We,  of  Alaska,  may  well  glory  in  the  way  that  the  children  born  in  Alaska  in 
the  first  30  years  of  the  present  century  have  taken  their  part  in  the  home 
building,  development,  civics,  and  defense  of  our  Nation. 

And  that  glory  extends  to  those  born  of  aboriginal  or  part  aboriginal 
parentage. 

As  I  journey  in  person  and  by  letter  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  Point  Hope 
it  is  stimulating  to  meet  these  sons  and  daughters  of  our  pioneers  who  are  today 
serving  so  ably  as  postmasters,  teachers,  ministers,  legislators,  commercial  air- 
line pilot,  mechanics,  CAA  employees,  store  managers,  accountants,  and  best  of 
all  as  mothers  and  housewives. 

Such  men  and  women  as  Martin  Monsen,  Jr.,  of  Egegik,  Mrs.  Mary  Mac- 
Dougall  of  Napakiak,  Jimmie  Hoffman  of  Bethel,  Donald  Hunter  of  Fortuna 
Ledge,  Timothy  Kenick  of  Nunivak  Island,  Irving  Ungriduk  of  Unalakleet,  Paul 
Ivanoff  of  St.  Michael,  Mrs.  Louis  Rotman  of  Kotzebue,  May  Brown  of  Kobuk, 
and  the  Frankson  brothers  of  Point  Hope. 

You,  as  well  as  any  other  person  of  long  residence  in  the  Territory,  may  add 
at  will  the  names  of  scores,  yes,  hundreds  of  persons  born  in  Alaska  of  whose 
citizenship  we  are  proud. 

There  are  now  11,000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Territorial  schools ;  a  larger  num- 
ber, I  understand,  in  the  Alaska  native  schools. 

Perhaps  a  thousand  in  the  parochial  and  other  private  schools  in  the  Territory. 

No  comment  is  necessary  as  to  the  ever-growing  enrollment  at  the  University 
of  Alaska,  its  constantly  broadening  service  to  the  Nation  and  its  splendid 
administration. 

What  about  the  more  than  5,000  children  of  primary  school  age  who  as  yet 
have  no  school  facilities? 

Will  statehood  quickly  and  eflSciently  serve  their  needs?  It  is  believed  so. 
Certainly,  the  Alaska  native  service  must  be  given  credit  for  the  preparation  of 
many  of  our  children  and  youth  for  a  life  of  usefulness. 

But  that  needless  duplication  of  effort,  and  consequent  waste  of  public  funds 
is  entailed  under  the  present  dual  system  of  public  schools  is  evident.  It  is 
believed  that  consolidation  of  the  two  systems  will  be  hastened  under  statehood. 

Be  it  remembered :  That  Alaska's  wage  earners  and  Alaska's  enterprisers, 
under  the  Federal  income-tax  laws  are  noteworthy  contributors  to  the  Nation's 
income. 

And  as  such  taxpayers  they  should  have  complete  participation  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  levying  such  taxes  and  a  voice  in  the  expenditure  thereof. 
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Speed  the  day  when  Alaska  will  no  longer  be  a  voteless  suppliant  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

And  burdened,  as  a  Territory,  with  an  inept,  thrust-upon-it  form  of  legislation 
at  home. 
I  am,  sir, 

Respectfully, 

Frank  H.  Waskey. 


Statehood  foe  Axaska 

{Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Charles  J.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Friday,  December  31,  1948) 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  was  my  privilege  this  past  fall  to  visit 
our  Territory  of  Alaska.  A  visit  there  will  convince  any  reasonable  person  of 
the  advisability  of  extending  statehood  to  it. 

The  new  importance  of  the  polar  region,  the  proximity  of  Alaska  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  fact  that  the  great  circle  air  route  to  the  Orient  lies  along  the  Aleutian 
chain,  these  and  other  reasons  require  the  strengthening  of  Alaska.  Statehood 
will  be  the  first  important  step  in  the  strengthening  of  Alaska.  It  will  then  be 
able  to  retain  a  just  portion  of  its  natural  wealth  for  its  own  development.  The 
days  of  its  exploitation  should  be  at  an  end. 


[From  the  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Chronicle.  April  20,  1950] 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  United  States  Congress 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  It  is  good  news  that  you  are  about  to  take  a  vote  on 
us.  You  really  owe  it  to  us,  because  you  haven't  voted  on  any  big  Alaskan 
matters  since  1867  when — over  the  objection  of  a  New  York  Congressman  and 
others — you  voted  to  buy  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000,  a  sum  that  Alaska 
has  repaid  almost  600  times,  exclusive  of  its  military  value  in  World  War  II  and 
the  current  cold  war. 

We  sent  about  6,000  of  our  finest  men  to  fight  alongside  your  full-fledged 
citizens  against  the  Axis  and  for  the  Four  Freedoms.  We  helped  win  those 
freedoms  for  the  Indonesians,  the  Filipinos,  and  the  people  of  India ;  not  yet  for 
ourselves.  And  for  some  months  you  refused  to  give  our  Alaska  servicemen  over- 
seas credit  for  serving  in  the  Alaska  war  zone.  You  passed  a  GI  bill  of  rights, 
but  it  didn't  work  in  Alaska  any  more  than  did  (at  first)  the  RFC,  War  Damage 
Insurance,  and  some  other  measures  that  might  have  helped  us. 

Many  Alaskan  cities  were  national  leaders  in  War  Bond  drives.  We  paid 
higher  per  capita  Federal  taxes — without  full  representation — than  did  about 
20  of  the  States.  We  organized  a  Territorial  gaiard  that  watched  the  beaches, 
rescued  pilots,  rounded  up  Japanese  balloons ;  and  a  Territorial  small-boat  fleet 
that  patrolled  the  coast  line  and  even  helped  sink  a  Japanese  submarine.  But 
when  we  voted  for  statehood  in  1947,  you  were  worrying  about  the  Greek  elections, 
not  ours. 

WHY  a  decision   IS   IMPORTANT   NOW 

America  had  no  policy  for  China,  and  China  fell.  It  has  no  plan  for  Formosa, 
and  Formosa  may  be  doomed.  But  it  must  have  a  policy  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
because  they  are  hemispheric  outposts ;  they  are  military  fortresses  that  can 
be  aimed  back  at  a  potential  enemy  or  turned  against  the  heart  of  America. 

Alaska  has  two  dozen  usable  and  undefended  airports  that  could  be  taken 
by  paratroops  overnight  and  turned  against  main  and  industrial  centers  next 
morning.  The  safety  of  America  demands  that  Alaskans  sit  on  key  committees 
of  the  American  Congress.  Military  blunders  of  the  past  have  cost  $500,000,000 
or  more  up  here,  and  the  cost  of  blunders  is  going  up  and  up  as  the  cost  of  war 
increases  and  the  world  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 

Even  New  York,  whose  Congressmen  opposed  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  can 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  that  their  wishes  did  not  prevail;  that  Alaska  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  Communist  machine.     Had  that  hap- 
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pened,  the  national  defense  budget  would  probably  be  two  or  three  times  as  great 
as  it  is.  Thus  it  is  a  saving  in  dollars  and  lives  to  make  Alaska  strong. 
Strength  involves  both  civil  and  military  development. 

Our  town  is  modern,  made  up  of  alert,  industrious  citizens ;  many  of  them 
college  educated,  well  read,  and  intelligent.  They  are  not  transients ;  they 
want  to  make  Alaska  their  home  and  the  best  home  possible.  They  see  no  reason 
why  the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  should  be  disregarded  now  and  the 
pattern  for  admitting  the  new  territories  should  be  overruled  after  governing 
so  long  and  well. 

WE   MEETT  THE   QUALIFICATIONS 

We  have  borne  gross  discriminations  and  hung  on.  We  have  met  all  the 
standards  for  admission  as  a  new  State.  We  have  found  the  American  public 
and  the  American  press  to  be  with  us  almost  unanimously.  We  have  seen  huge 
special  plans  adopted  for  the  assistance  of  the  foreign  governments  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  and  all  we  have  asked  is  a  share  in  the  American  way 
of  life,  for  which  we  pay  about  $30,000,000  taxes  every  year,  without  a  vote 
on  how  it  is  spent  or  on  the  men  who  spend  it.  We  have  told  our  children  it 
would  be  great  to  be  able  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President,  for  our 
own  Governor  and  Congressmen ;  this  has  been  told  to  generations  of  Alaskans. 

We  are  greatly  heartened  by  your  decision  to  vote  on  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act  very  soon.  That  vote  will  have  meaning  to  millions  across  the  seas  who 
crave  autonomy  and  freedom.  It  will  unlock  the  vast  storehouse  of  wealth 
you  have  plowed  under  in  various  reserves  within  Alaska.  It  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  new  and  important  growth  and  development  in  the  increasingly 
important  north  country  along  whose  hinterlands  lie  the  pathways  of  geopolitical 
power  and  in  whose  valleys  can  be  found  the  living  space  for  millions  and  the 
means  to  make  them  live. 

WE   ARE   A    TYPICAL   AMERICAN    COMMUNITY 

You  Congressmen  who  have  visited  Ketchikan  in  recent  years  have  found 
it  to  be  a  typical  American  small  city,  with  city  manager  and  council,  with 
publicly  owned,  low-rate  power,  water  and  telephone  utilities ;  with  three  public 
and  two  private  schools  buildings ;  a  publicly  supported  civic  center,  health 
center,  and  public  library ;  with  a  modern  hospital  and  many  lodges  and  civic 
clubs. 

We  are  some  of  us  old-timers,  born  in  Alaska,  but  more  of  us  are  newcomers 
from  the  States  who  know  from  experience  the  advantage  of  being  a  State  in 
the  Union,  the  priceless  lift  it  gives  to  all  Americans ;  the  greater  interest  it 
will  generate  in  our  products  and  potentialities.  We  voted  for  statehood  by 
approximately  three  to  one  in  October  1947.  Many  of  us  have  testified  for  it 
before  committees  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  the  same  hopes  as  the  average  small  American  city.  A  new  pulp 
mill  is  anticipated  in  the  coming  months  with  a  $30,000,000  investment  and 
an  additional  population  of  2,000  to  3,000,  including  dependents  of  the  mill's 
employees.  Other  large  industries  plan  to  enter  Alaska  in  the  next  2  or  3  j'ears. 
Their  employees,  from  the  States,  will  desire  statehood  and  its  equal  opportunity, 
its  full  citizenship,  its  full  share  in  the  operation  of  a  great  democracy. 

Ketchikan  and  environs  produced  an  estimated  $28,000,000  worth  of  canned 
salmon,  fresh  and  frozen  salmon  and  halibut,  and  other  fishery  products  in  1949. 
A  new  crab  cannery  is  opening  operations  here  this  spring  and  other  small 
industries  have  done  preliminary  work.  But  our  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  access  to  land,  to  water  and  water  power,  to  timber,  to  minerals,  to  the 
wealth  of  the  fisheries  and  even  to  sites  for  industries  or  homesteads  is  much 
easier  under  local  control  than  in  dealing  with  distant  agencies.  And  when  you 
have  the  bureaus  two  and  three  deep,  it  is  impossible  to  make  progress.  That  is 
one  reason  the  multimillion-dollar  tourist  industry  Alaska  desires  has  not  been 
attained. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  99  percent  of  Alaska's  land  and  he  is  doing  nothing  with  it. 
He  has  done  nothing  with  it  for  over  82  years.  Isn't  it  time  to  unlock  this 
wealthy  frontier,  which  can  easily  support  as  many  people  as  Scandinavia  and 
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answer  some  of  the  current  questions  about  where  to  go  for  water,  power, 

newsprint,  and  strategic  minerals? 

Respectfully  yours,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 

J.  A.  Talbot,  mayor,  retailer ;  R.  E.  Ellis,  aviation  executive ;  A.  M. 
Spaeth,  business  management ;  Ralph  A.  Bartholomew,  transfer ; 
Charles  Nelson,  fisherman ;  Ernest  and  Walter  Anderes,  dairy ; 
Frank  Peratrovich,  senator,  retailer ;  R.  M.  MacKenzie,  senator, 
dentist ;  Amelia  Gundersen,  representative ;  Andy  Gundersen, 
fisherman,  former  senator ;  Cy  Steers,  wholesale  produce ;  E. 
Brokke,  contractor ;  Ed  F.  Ginger,  professional ;  W.  O.  Smith, 
fisherman ;  Carl  Foss,  civil  engineer ;  J.  K.  Valentine,  dental  tech- 
nician ;  Stanley  Oaksmith,  aviation  executive ;  P.  J.  Gilmore, 
United  States  commissioner,  banker ;  R.  L.  Jernberg,  professional ; 
Jules  B.  Dahlager,  artist ;  Mart  Hanson,  aviation  executive ;  John 
Gilmore,  hotel  management;  E.  Dean  Hamlin,  wholesale  grocer; 
J.  E.  Danielson,  superintendent  of  public  schools ;  Rev.  B.  I.  Car- 
penter, minister ;  Sam  Savin,  retail  merchant ;  Otto  Schallerer, 
photography ;  Axel  Carlson,  engineer ;  John  M.  Wick,  contractor ; 
Maurice  Oaksmith,  marine  engines ;  William  L.  Baker,  publisher ; 
R.  C.  Collins,  photography ;  R.  C.  Pedersen,  cleaning,  civic  club 
president. 


[From  the  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Chronicle,  April  20,  1950] 
As  Alaska  Goes — So  Goes  the  Nation 

And  Alaska  has  gone  forward  faster  in  the  last  few  years  than  probably  any 
other  chunk  of  American  soil. 

World  War  II — in  which  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  the  only  American  soil 
to  be  attacked  and  invaded  (Alaska's  Aleuts  were  the  only  real  American  war 
refugees) — hastened  Alaska's  development  a  decade  or  two  through  the  com- 
ing of  airfields,  highways,  and  new  people  who  like  its  possibilities. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  adopted  the  most  liberal  veterans'  bonus  and  loan 
bill  of  any  American  political  entity,  making  bvisiness  and  home  loans  up  to 
$10,000  per  veteran.  We  had  about  6,000  Alaskans  fighting  for  the  Four  Free- 
doms, but  we  haven't  got  them  yet  for  ourselves,  like  we  helped  get  'em  for  the 
Filipinos,  Indonesians,  people  of  India,  etc. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  adopted  health  measures  designed  to  combat  tuber- 
culosis, whose  incidence  is  high ;  a  fuel  tax  to  build  roads,  seaplane  ramps,  air- 
fields, etc. ;  a  tobacco  tax  to  build  new  schoolhouses. 

THE   BASIC   TAX   SYSTEM   IS   PAYING  OFF 

In  line  with  an  old  but  unaccepted  (until  1949)  doctrine  of  taxation  based 
on  ability  to  pay,  the  Alaskan  Legislature  last  year  adopted  a  basic  tax  system. 
It  is  rapidly  putting  the  Territory's  financial  house  in  order,  through  reasonable 
taxes  on  net  incomes,  on  property,  and  a  gross  tax  on  business.  It  is  believed 
adequate  to  support  statehood  for  some  years  to  come. 

Through  cooperation  between  Alaska  and  Federal  agencies,  surveys  have  been 
made  of  vast  hydroelectric  projects,  pulpwood  stands  and  mineral  areas  point- 
ing to  the  coming  in  the  next  5  years  of  heavy  industry  to  Alaska.  One  pulp 
mill  is  awaiting  perfection  of  the  new  magnesium  (nonpollution)  process  to 
build  a  $30,000,000  rayon  mill  at  Ketchikan.  Another  has  its  eye  on  Sitka. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  surveying  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
for  a  probable  huge  plant  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  to  employ  several  thousand 
workers. 

Alaska's  water  power  and  adequate  water  supply  are  attracting  many  in- 
quii'ies  from  other  industries. 

Historic  note :  The  Democratic  Party's  leaders  have  been  the  architects  of 
these  milestones  in  Alaska.  But  statehood  is  noncontroversial,  having  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  major  parties  in  national  convention.  However,  just  to  be  safe 
this  election  year,  remember  that  since  the  time  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
the  Nation  has  gone  to  the  party  which  elected  its  candidate  to  Congress  from 
Alaska.  Alaska's  election,  held  several  weeks  ahead  of  those  in  the  States, 
has  never  missed. 
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The  Democratic  Party  prepared  Alaska  for  statehood.  Now  the  Democratic 
Senate  can  do  its  duty  to  Alaska  and  America  by  passing  the  enabling  act  to 
make  us  100-percent  American  citizens. 

Democratic  Precinct  Committee,  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 

[From  the  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Chronicle,  April  20,  1950] 
Alaska  Reminds  the  Big  States 

The  debate  and  vote  on  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives must  have  been  watched  keenly  by  modern-day  students  of  history,  for 
it  brought  to  the  surface  again  some  of  the  little  animosities  and  frictions  which 
at  one  time  loomed  so  large  as  to  threaten  the  actual  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  with  it  the  creation  of  this  Nation. 

Some  of  New  York's  delegation  forgot  the  past.  New  York,  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  ratified,  was  one  of  the  small  States  fighting 
against  the  "tyranny  of  the  great  States"  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  bitter 
debate  that  New  York  accepted  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Yet  some  of  the  Empire  State's  Congressmen  tried  to  use  the  tactics  of  the 
great  States  to  bar  the  admission  of  smaller  ones,  and  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  their  own  people  as  already  shown  by  straw  votes  in  New  York  and  by  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  State  press. 

NOT    "we   the    states" 

Congressmen,  after  all,  are  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  want 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  admitted  as  States.  The  Constitution,  which  permits  admis- 
sion of  new  Territories  as  stated,  was  drawn  up  not  by  "we  the  States"  or  "we 
the  Congressmen,"  but  by  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  as  its  preamble 
states.  And  it  was  only  after  long  and  careful  study  that  Jefferson,  Randolph, 
Adams,  Ben  Franklin,  George  Washington,  and  the  other  immortals  check- 
mated the  "tyranny  of  the  great  States"  by  giving  each  State  two  Senators  and 
as  many  Congressmen  as  its  population  would  allow. 

In  return,  the  populous  States  won  a  point  by  having  all  money  bills  originate 
in  the  lower  House,  though  the  Senate  retains  the  right  to  amend  them.  Isn't  it 
rather  late  to  attempt  in  the  heat  of  debate  to  revise  this  "most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  oft  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  as  Gladstone 
described  it?  The  prevailing  policy  has  been  "hands  off"  in  changing  the  basic 
principles  of  government  this  document  established. 

The  Constitution  is  immortal  chiefly  because  it  imposed  moral  restraint  on 
all  member  States,  including  the  large  ones.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  many  over 
the  few,  a  surrender  of  selfishness  in  favor  of  national  strength  and  welfare. 
No  single  State  can  thus  control  the  Federal  Government  as  Russia  with  its 
veto  has  controlled  the  United  Nations  and  stopped  the  humanizing  of  atomic 
energy. 

THE    SAME   ARGUMENTS 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  selfish  absentee  industrialists  opposing  statehood  for 
Alaska  would  use  the  outlawed  arguments  for  their  purposes.  Illinois,  now 
one  of  the  powerful  States,  faced  the  same  arguments  upon  its  admission.  Cali- 
fornia, her  constitution  drafted  and  Congressmen  elected  before  she  was  ad- 
mitted, faced  the  arguments  of  thin  population  and  remoteness  from  the  Nation 
that  Alaska  faces  today. 

It  is  ironical  today  that — ^thanks  to  Russia's  veto  on  control  of  atomic  energy — 
great  population  in  any  one  State  may  become  a  handicap  soon.  If  the  H-bomb 
ever  falls,  the  scattered,  thinly  populated  areas  behind  mountains  and  before 
prevailing  easterly  and  southerly  winds — such  as  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  Alaska — may  rise  to  succor  millions  from  the  States  that  scoff  at  their  little 
citiGs. 

Europe  can  have  its  Hitlers  gulping  up  Austrias  and  Czechoslovakias  and  its 
Stalins  squeezing  Yugoslavia,  but  in  America  the  weak  and  the  strong  are 
united  in  one  common  faith.  It  would  be  ironical,  for  instance,  for  the  big 
States  to  demand  the  Presidency,  or  the  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justiceship  or 
party  leadership  each  second  term  because  of  their  size. 

Alaska's  power  may  one  day  produce  metal  for  Pittsburgh's  steel  mills  and 
pulp  for  New  York's  textile  mills  as  today  its  animals  provide  furs  for  New 
York's  fur  garment  industi'y. 

This  is  the  American  way. 
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FINAL    STEPS    WERE    TAKEN 

When  Alaska  was  promised  statehood  in  its  establishment  as  an  incorporated 
Territory,  Alaskans  assumed  quite  correctly  that  the  promise  was  an  honest 
one.  They  began  working  toward  that  goal  in  1912.  When,  2%.  years  ago,  three 
members  of  the  Republican-controlled  United  States  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  headed  by  Senator  Hugh  Butler,  of  Nebraska,  told 
Alaskans  in  an  interview  with  Publisher  Alex  Hunter  of  the  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  Daily  News,  that  statehood  would  probably  have  been  granted 
before  that  time  if  Alaska's  tax  system  were  in  balance,  the  die  was  cast. 

The  1949  legislature  took  final  steps  to  qualify  Alaska. for  statehood  by  pass- 
ing the  basic  tax  laws  which  have  brought  the  Territorial  budget  into  balance, 
began  a  program  of  public  school  and  University  of  Alaska  construction  and 
highway,  airport  and  hospital  expansion.  We  are  ready.'  We  can  go  ahead 
faster  now  with  statehood. 

Alaskans  qualify  on  the  basis  of  population,  wealth,  loyalty,  natural  resourceSr 
and  stable  citizenry.  They  cannot  imagine  that  a  branch  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, so  sensitive  to  world  hopes  of  freedom,  would  deal  Alaska  the  fate  of  a 
Poland,  that  the  rules  of  the  game  laid  down  in  1776  would  be  changed  just  as 
they  were  about  to  score  a  touchdown,  and  become  an  all-American  like  the  other 
48  members  of  the  American  team. 

America  :  A  soverign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States. 

The  United  Teollers  of  Axaska,  Local  100, 
Ketchikan,  Juneau,  SitJca,  Craig,  Petersburg,  Wrangell. 


[From  the  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Chronicle,  April  20,  1950]  ^ 

A  Message  to  the  United  States  Senate 

Scenic  Sitka  by  the  sea — first  capital  of  Russian  (and  American)  Alaska — 
invites  the  Alaska  State  Constitutional  Convention  to  convene  here,  in  the 
cradle  of  Alaskan  history,  to  write  the  charter  for  the  new  State.  We  hope  the 
United  States  Senate  will  see  fit  to  amend  the  statehood  bill  to  make  this  city — 
still  the  seat  of  the  famous  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  and  many  other  his- 
toric mementos — the  spot  where  the  newest  State  is  brought  into  being. 

we  FAVOB  statehood  for  ALASKA 

In  line  with  the  right  of  free  American  citizens  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances.  We  believe  in  self-determination,  a  principle  for  which  this  Na- 
tion has  fought  several  major  wars. 

WE  FEEL  NEGLECTED,  DEFENSELESS 

Sitka  was  one  of  three  permanent  naval  air  stations  before  the  recent  war, 
but  the  policy  of  disarming  and  returning  to  normalcy  caused  the  surplusing  of 
our  fine  naval  base.  It  is  being  used  for  a  modern  industrial  school  for  Alaska's 
young  people.  But  the  long  coastline  of  3,500  or  more  miles  between  Kodiak 
and  Esquimalt,  British  Columbia,  is  totally  undefended.  It  is  the  lifeline  to 
major  air  bases  in  interior  Alaska,  the  home  of  important  industries,  and  guards 
both  airport  and  rail  facilities  in  nearby  British  Columbia  of  vital  importance. 

A  few  paratroops  or  aniphibious  forces  operating  by  submarines  could  seize 
key  airfields  in  southeastern  Alaska  (none  of  them  armed  at  all  today)  and  be 
in  operation  against  American  industrial  targets  in  a  few  hours'  time. 

Statehood  will  give  Alaskans  control  over  the  raw  materials  that  new  indus- 
tries need  to  develop  this  frontier  land,  plus  a  voice  in  national  affairs  that  will 
mean  a  fair  part  in  determining  public  policy,  plus  the  right  for  our  children  to 
vote  for  President,  Vice  President,  their  own  governor.  Senators,  and  Congress- 
man. Statehood  will  give  to  America  a  new,  fresh,  young,  and  optimistic  State, 
rich  in  raw  materials,  a  strong  hold  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  new  wealth  from 
water  power,  forests,  minerals,  and  travel  development.  Experts  say  we  have 
the  wealth  of  all  Scandinavia. 

NEW   TEANSPOETATION   LINES   NEEDED 

The  Alaska  Defense  Command  and  Alaska  Road  Commission  are  working  with 
the  Oandian  Federal  Government  and  the  British  Columbia  provincial  govern- 
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ment  on  inaugurating  a  ferry  service  between  Prince  Rapert,  Britisli  Columbia, 
and  Haines,  Alaska,  to  serve  southeastern  Alaska's  leading  cities,  including 
growing,  picturesque  Sitka.  We  believe  the  United  States  Congress  should  give 
this  project  top  priority,  as  a  needed  alternate  supply  route  to  interior  Alaska  air 
bases  and  a  commercial  travel  route  of  great  potentiality.  The  Alaskan  govern- 
ment, through  its  gasoline  tax  fund,  can  install  ferry  slips  and  other  connecting 
links. 

ALASKA  HAS  MOEE  THAN  SCENERY 

The  experts  say  Alaska  has  the  material  resources  to  support  eight  or  ten 
million  persons  on  a  high  standard.  The  photo,  along  the  beautiful  Haines 
Highway,  built  during  the  recent  war  to  link  inland  Alaska  with  southeastern 
Alaska,  shows  some  of  the  scenery  that  makes  Alaska  unrivaled  in  the  world. 
Its  tourist  industry  is  still  in  infancy,  because  Uncle  Sam  holds  the  lands,  forests, 
and  his  own  national  parks  in  a  state  of  virtual  freeze. 

Sitka  is  modern :  We  have  a  daily  newspaper  and  two  full-time  radio  broad- 
casting stations,  our  own  municipal  public  utilities,  fine  public  and  lodge  build- 
ings, good  schools,  paved  streets,  and  money  in  the  bank  for  expansion. 

Sitka  is  worth  seeing:  Nearby  are  famous  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  Fujiyama  of 
America ;  Sitka  National  Monument,  with  famed  Lover's  Lane ;  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe vocational  school,  with  60  students  ;  tuberculosis  and  orthopedic  hospitals  ; 
the  noted  Sheldon  Jackson  School  and  Junior  College;  and  many  reminders  of 
the  days  when  Alexander  Baranof,  Czar  of  Russian  America,  ruled  Alaska  and 
sold  mission  bells  made  in  Sitka  to  the  Franciscan  monks  of  California. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Baranof's  castle,  the  Russian  cemetery,  numer- 
ous pushkas  (cannons),  the  Russian  orphanage,  Russian  blockhouse,  and  so 
forth,  are  reminders  of  the  glory  of  czarist  Russia.  It  was  here  in  1867  that 
the  Czar's  flag  was  run  down  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  raised.  We  would  like 
them  to  mean  for  us,  as  for  other  Americans,  what  the  Treaty  of  Cession  prom- 
ised :  "All  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Sitka  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Sitka,  Alaska. 


[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  March  20,  1950] 
The  Air  Force  Wants  Development 

The  Air  Force  Times  carried  an  editorial  this  month  cautiously  explaining  why 
that  branch  of  the  military  service  is  interested  in  statehood  for  Alaska. 

The  newspaper  pointed  out  that  statehood  is  a  "political"  question  and  "one  in 
which  the  Air  Force  cannot  perhaps  participate  directly."  But  it  added  that 
statehood  "is  yet  a  question  of  primary  Air  Force  interest." 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  Alaska,  and  consequently  continental  United 
States,  cannot  be  adequately  defended  until  it  has  good  railroads,  bridges,  tele- 
phone lines,  dependable  telegraph  service,  power  lines — "all  things  which  come 
to  a  region  in  adequate  amount  only  with  the  growth  of  population." 

"Therein  lies  the  military  significance  of  statehood  for  Alaska,"  the  editorial 
continued.  "A  great  majority  of  people  who  know  Alaska  are  convinced  that 
great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory 
by  making  it  a  State.  A  growing  population  will  build  the  vital  communications 
without  ruinous  Federal  appropriations.  This  has  happened  with  all  preceding 
States  of  the  Union,  they  reason,  and  will  happen  in  Alaska." 

How  would  statehood  stimulate  civilian  development  in  Alaska  ? 

The  answer  has  many  ramifications — all  good.  But  before  considering  it,  the 
same  question  could  be  asked  relative  to  other  territories  that  became  States. 
Why  did  statehood  stimulate  settlement  and  development  in  Oklahoma,  Nevada, 
and  all  the  other  States  carved  out  of  the  West  ? 

Capital  is  one  of  the  foremost  needs  of  Alaska.  It  isn't  available  in  the  north. 
It  must  come  from  the  States. 

After  83  years  of  American  ownership,  during  which  the  Territorial  form  of 
government  has  been  given  adequate  time  to  encourage  development,  it  has  been 
decisively  proven  that  the  desired  development  will  not  come.  In  that  period  the 
Nation  has  grown  from  31,000,000  to  150,000,000  population.  Alaska  has  just 
passed  the  100,000  mark. 

Capital  doesn't  venture  away  from  the  safeguards  to  which  it  is  accustomed. 
The  protection  and  assistance  that  comes  under  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment is  essential  if  long-term  investments  are  to  be  encouraged. 
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In  Alaska  this  protection  would  be  lost.  Instead  of  having  State  congressional 
delegations  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  private  enterprises  within 
the  State,  investors  in  a  territory  find  they  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  bureau- 
crats and  especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  the  boss  under  the  Ter- 
ritorial system.  Even  if  the  present  Secretary  is  good,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  next  one  may  be.  Investors  will  never  forget  the  topsy-turvy  conditions 
that  prevailed  under  the  Ickes'  administration. 

Besides  extending  to  Alaska  the  proper  representation  in  Congress,  statehood 
would  replace  many  of  the  remote  controls  with  local  controls  over  natural 
resources. 

Multiple  frustrations  that  throttle  many  new  enterprises  under  the  Territorial 
system  would  give  way  to  management  policies  shaped  out  of  local  needs  and 
requirements.  The  primary  duty  of  the  State  would  be  to  make  these  manage- 
ment policies  wise.  Certainly  they  would  not  be  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  they 
are  at  present. 

These  two  fundamental  changes — a  State  delegation  in  Congress  and  local  con- 
trols over  natural  resources— would  be  fundamental  in  stimulating  development. 

The  Territorial  system  is  not  only  strange  to  the  capitalists  who  are  needed  in 
Alaska.  It  is  a  failure  so  far  as  producing  intelligent  administration.  Congress, 
the  ultimate  authority  over  a  Territory,  never  knows  what  to  do  and  consequently 
does  nothing.  That  is  the  history  of  Alaska  ever  since  its  purchase  from  Russia 
in  1867.  Only  through  statehood  will  the  experiences  of  the  past  be  altered  in  the.- 
future. 


Alaska  Native  Schools 

The  OflBce  of  Indian  Affairs  does  not  have  illiteracy  figures  reduced  to  a  per- 
centage basis,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Eskimo  children  who  enroll 
in  school  for  the  first  time  who  are  unable  to  speak  the  English  language.  These 
children  come  from  the  northwest  coastal  area  and  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  main  peninsula.  In  these  areas  there  is  only  limited  contact  with  the  white 
population. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  all  native  children  who  enroll  in  school  for  the  first 
time  can  speak  the  English  language.  These  natives  have  had  considerable 
contact  with  the  white  population  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Amount  expended  in  1950  by  Alaska  Native  Service  for  educational  purposes, 
$1,970,710. 

Regular $1,  918,  940 

Handicapped 11,  000 

Public  Law  429 40,  770 

Grand  total : 1,  970,  710 

Average  cost  per  boarding  school  pupil  (exclusive  of  cost  of  Public 
Law  429)  : 

Mount  Bdgecumbe  School $1, 107 

Mount  Edgecumbe  Hospital  School 115 

White  Mountain  Boarding  School 1,  358 

White  Mountain  day  pupils 168 

Wrangell   Institute . 833 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  day  schools  :  25  children  (day  unit)  $6,708,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  Public  Law  429,  or  $269  per  pupil. 

There  are  three  vocational  boarding  schools  operated  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Service  with  a  boarding  enrollment  of  963  and  a  day  enrollment  of  47,  at  a  cost 
of  $945,760  per  annum,  exclusive  of  Public  Law  429 ;  and  96  day  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  4,018  at  a  cost  of  $979,868,  exclusive  of  cost  of  Public  Law  429. 
The  budget  provides  for  970  boarding  and  50  day  pupils  at  boarding  schools, 
and  for  3,500  day  school  pupils.     1949  total  enrollment  in  all  native  schools,  5,028. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  from  the  Alaska  Native  Service  there  are 
2,000  native  children  in  the  remote  areas  who  do  not  attend  any  school  because 
facilities  are  not  available  to  them. 

Five  schools  have  been  closed  during  the  last  3  years  because  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  reasons:  Inability  to  recruit  teachers,  enrollment  too  small 
to  justify  operation,  and  lack  of  funds. 
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Since  1947  the  following  Alaska  native  schools  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Territorial  or  municipal  governments  for  operation :  Bethel,  Cordova,  Haines, 
Hoonah,  Juneau,  Kake,  Ketchikan,  Klavs^ok,  Nome,  Saxman,  and  Sitka. 

The  salary  range  for  elementary  teachers  in  the  Alaska  Native  Service  is  from^ 
$2,650  to  $3,130  per  annum,  plus  an  additional  25  percent  for  overseas  service, 
vs^hile  high-school  teachers  receive  a  salary  range  from  $2,875  to  $3,355,  plus  the 
25-percent  differential. 

This  oflBce  does  not  have  the  ansvrers  to  the  questions  concerning  the  Territorial 
schools. 


Salary  scale  for  teachers  in  Alaska 

FIRST  DIVISION 


Alaska 
experience 

3  years' 
training 

4  years' 
training 

5  years' 
trainiag 

Alaska 
experience 

3  years' 
training 

4  years' 
training 

5  years' 
training 

None 

$3, 300 
3,400 
3,500 
3,600 
3,700 

$3, 380 
'  3,480 
3,580 
3,680 
3,780 
3,880 
3,980 

$3,  500 
3,601 
3,700 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
4,100 

7 

$4, 080 
4,180 

$4,200 
4,300 
4,400 
4,500 
4,600 
4,700 

1 

8 

2 - 

9 

3 

10 

4_ 

11      

5 

12    - 

6 

THIRD  DIVISION 


$3, 700 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
4,100 

$3,  780 
3,880 
3,980 
4,080 
4,180 
4,280 
4,380 

$3, 900 
4,000 
4,100 
4,200 
4,300 
4,400 
4,500 

7. 

$4, 480 
4,580 

$4,600 

1 

8 

4,700 

2 

9.- 

4,800 

3 

10 

4,990 

4_ 

11.- 

5,000 

5 

12 

5,100 

6         - 

SECOND  AND  FOURTH  DIVISIONS 


$3,700 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 
4,100 

$3, 780 
3,880 
3,980 
4,080 
4,180 
4,280 
4,380 

ooooooo 
ooooooo 

7 

$4, 480 
4,580 

$4,600 

1 

8- 

4,700 

2 

9 

4,800 

3 

10 

4,900 

4_ 

11-             

5,000 

5 

12... 

5.100 

6 mil 
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Salary  scale  for  school  superintendents 

FIRST  DIVISION 


Size  of  school 

Alaska  experience 

Size  of  school 

Alaska  experience 

Less  than 
150  pu- 
pils, 85 
percent 

150  to  299 
pupils, 
80  per- 
cent 

300  or 
more 
pupils, 
75  per- 
cent 

Less  than 
150  pu- 
pils, 80 
percent 

150  to  299 
pupils, 
80  per- 
cent 

300  or 
more 
pupils, 
75  per- 
cent 

$3,  970 
4,080 
4,190 
4,300 
4,410 
4,520 
4,630 

$4,  255 
4,370 
4,485 
4,600 
4,715 
4,830 
4,945 

$4,575 
4,700 
4,825 
4,950 
5,075 
5,200 
5,325 

7 

$4,  740 
4,850 
4,960 
5,070 
5,180 
5,290 

$5, 060 
5,175 
5,290 
5,405 
5,520 
5,635 

$5, 450 
5  575 

1 

8 

2     

9 

5,700 
5,825 
5,950 
6,075 

3 

10 

4. 

11 . 

5    

12 

6 

THIRD  DIVISION 


None 

1 

2..— 

3 

4..— 

5 

6..— 


$4,  270 

$4,  555 

$4, 875 

4,380 

4,670 

5,000 

4,490 

4,785 

5,125 

4,600 

4,900 

5,250 

4,710 

5,015 

5,375 

4,820 

5,130 

5,500 

4,930 

5,245 

6,625 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


$5, 040 

$5, 360 

5,150 

5,475 

5,260 

5,590 

5,370 

5,705 

5,480 

5,820 

5,590 

5,935 

$5,  750 
5,875 
6,000 
6,125 
6,250 
6,375 


SECOND  AND  FOURTH  DIVISIONS 


None, 

1 

2 

3.. 

4.. 

6 

6 


$4,  470 

$4,  755 

$5, 075 

4,580 

4,870 

5,200 

4,690 

4,985 

5,325 

4,800 

5,100 

5,450 

4,910 

5,215 

5,575 

5,020 

5,330 

5,700 

5,130 

5,445 

6,825 

7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10 
11 
12, 


$5,  240 

$5,  560 

5,350 

5,675 

5,460 

6,790 

5,570 

■      5, 905 

6,680 

6,020 

5,790 

6,136 

$5, 960 
6,075 
6,200 
6,325 
6,450 
6,675 


Monthly  Caseload  and  Expenditures  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  on  a  Racial  Basis 

programs 
OM  age  assistance 

Number  of  white  recipients,  731,  representing  45.43  percent. 
Number  of  native  recipients,  878,  representing  54.57  percent. 
Total  number  of  recipients,  1,609,  representing  100  percent. 
Total  amount  expended  per  month  in  this  program  is  $96,389. 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Number  of  white  families,  42,  with  children,  99,  representing  6.96  percent. 
Number  of  native  families,  599,  with  children,  1,323,  representing  93.04  percent. 
Total  number  of  families,  641,  with  children,  1,422,  representing  100  percent. 
Total  amount  expended  per  month  in  this  program  is  $35,172. 

Juvenile  code  {territorially  financed) 

Number  of  white  recipients,  34,  representing  23.94  percent. 
Number  of  native  recipients,  108,  representing  76.06  percent. 
Total  number  of  recipients,  142,  representing  100  percent. 
Total  amount  expended  per  month  in  this  program  is  $7,844.27. 

Child  welfare  services 

This  service  is  extended  to  natives  and  whites  alike. 
•General  relief 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  furnishes  temporary  relief  and  medical" 
assistance  to  white  residents  of  the  Territory  only,  and  the  Alaska  Native  Service 
jprovides  general  relief  for  the  native  people. 
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Welfare  service  is  Territory-wide, 
ing  to  judicial  divisions. 


The  following  shows  the  caseloads  accord- 


Old-age  assistance 


White       Native 


Aid  to  dependent 
children 


White       Native 


Juvenile  code 


White       Native 


First  judicial' division... 
Second  judicial  division. 
Third  judicial  division.. 
Fourth  judicial  division. 
Outside  territory 

Total- — .. 


30 
200 
156 

57 


226 

25 

305 

85 

51 

262 

19 

4 

282 
467 
133 
434 
7 


731 


878 


1,323 


34 


108 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  programs  are  administered  from  district 
offices  located  throughout  the  Territory  in  the  cities  of  Ketchikan,  Juneau, 
Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Nome  which  are  strategically  located  in  reference  to 
judicial  divisions  and  population.  In  addition  to  the  district  oflfices  the  Depart- 
ment is  represented  in  172  communities  by  agents  who  extend  the  services  of 
the  agency  on  a  fee  basis. 

TERBITCRIAL   DEPAfiTMENT   OF   PUBLIC    WELFARE,    1949 

Total  old-age  assistance:  $1,470,000  ($510,197.50  Federal  and  $490,272.50  Terri- 
torial). Of  this  total  natives  received  54.57  percent— $545,956.48  ($278,414.78 
Federal  and  $267,-541.70  Territorial). 

Aid  to  dependent  children:  $320,530  (of  which  $298,221  for  dependent  native 
children).     (Of  $320,530,  Federal  was  $1.52,709  and  Territorial  was  $167,820). 

Juvenile  code  payments :  All  Territorial,  $67,247,  of  which  76.06  percent  was 
for  native  children. 

There  is  no  discrimination  in  furnishing  of  old-age  assistance  to  natives  who 
live  on  reservations.  All  needy  persons  regardless  of  race  or  residence  within 
Alaska  are  eligible  for  such  assistance.  Moreover  there  is  no  policy  for  differing 
amounts  of  assistance  as  between  whites  and  natives,  all  grants  being  based  on 
individual  budgetary  needs.  Demonstrable  budgetary  need  may,  of  course,  be 
greater  where  higher  standard  of  living  prevails. 


Territory  of  Alaska — Department  of  PuMic  Welfare,  Juneau,  Alaska,  Apr.  24, 

1950 

1.  Old-age  assistance : 

Total  payments  for  old-age  assistance  for  1949 $1,  000,  470.  00 

Federal  participation 510, 197.  50 

Territorial  participation . 490,  272.  50 

Native  people  receive  54.57  percent  of  the  total  payments  or  545,  956.  48 

Federal  participation 278,  414.  78 

Territorial  participation 267,  541.  70 

2.  Aid  to  dependent  children : 

Total  payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children  for  1949 320,  530.  00 

Federal  participation 1.52,  709.  50 

Territorial  participation 167,  820.  50 

Native  people  receive  93.04  percent  of  the  total  payments  or_  298,  221. 11 

Federal  participation 142,  080.  92 

Territorial  participation ^ 156, 140. 19 

3.  Juvenile  code : 

Total  payments   of   Territorial  funds   for   juvenile   code 

for  1949 67,  247  .78 

Native  children  receive  76.06  percent  of  the  total  pay- 
ments or • 51, 148.  66 
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4.  All  needy  persons  regardless  of  race  or  residence  location  within  the  Territory 

are  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  The  people  receiving  assistance  under 
the  public  assistance  program  will  not  be  affected  by  either  the  establish- 
ment or  the  nonestablishment  of  reservations,  it  will  have  no  effect  on  their 
eligibility,  and  their  assistance  payments  will  continue  to  be  determined 
according  to  their  needs. 

5.  All  old-age  assistance  grants  are  based  on  budgetary  needs  with  no  differing 

amounts  between  natives  and  whites. 


Stock  &  Grove,  Inc., 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  19,  1950. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  have  lived  in  Alaska  for  22  years,  during  which  time  I  have  engaged  in  the 
construction  and  engineering  business  in  various  parts  of  Alaska. 

During  that  time,  as  a  voter  and  taxpayer,  I  have  given  considerable  thought 
to  the  handicaps  to  the  proper  development  of  Alaska.  I  always  end  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  .largest  handicap  is  the  Territorial  form  of  government.  This 
is  a  handicap  which  only  the  Congress  can  rectify. 

I  am,  therefore,  a  stanch  supporter  for  statehood  for  Alaska., 
Yours  very  truly, 

K.  H.  Stock. 

Senator  Anderson.  Tliank  you,  Delegate  Bartlett.  We  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  2 :  30  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  2 :  30  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Senator  McFarland.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  be  present  at  more  of  these  hearings.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  another  committee,  and  I  have  to  be 
present  there.  I  want  to  assure  the  people  of  Alaska  that  I  will  read 
the  transcript  and  study  all  of  the  testimony  very  carefully. 

I  understand  Mr.  Bartlett  who  is  present  has  some  witnesses  that 
he  is  going  to  call  on  and  I  will  turn  the  committee  over  to  him  to  make 
his  presentation  here  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Senator  McFarland. 

As  was  explained  before  the  recess,  we  had  hoped  to  call  a  few 
witnesses  from  national  organizations  who  had  brief  statements. 

We  have  a  number  of  Alaskans  who  came  down  and  who  have  not 
yet  been  heard. 

First  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Smith  of  the  CIO. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  W.  SMITH,  EEPRESENTING  THE  CON- 
aSESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  appearing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations.  I  am  one  of  the  staff  lawyers  for  the  national 
CIO,  and  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  our  general  counsel,  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  acting  on  behalf  of  President  Philip  Murray.  I  am  also 
here  in  certain  other  capacities.  I  am  executive  secretary  of  our  CIO 
Committee  on  Regional  Development  and  Conservation,  and  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  development  of  a  region  like  Alaska. 

Senator  McFarland.  You  have  as  many  jobs  as  a  Congressman. 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right,  ahnost,  Senator,  I  have  a  number  of 
things  to  keep  me  busy.  One  of  my  responsibilities  is  that  of  being 
assistant  director  of  our  State  and  city  organizations.  We  have  or- 
ganizations in  Alaska,  as  in  all  other  areas,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  also  we  are  interested  in  what  happens  in  Alaska. 

I  might  say,  in  terms  of  my  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the 
questions  relating  to  resources  that  I  want  to  touch  on  here  briefly, 
I  have  been  concerned  with  questions  of  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  for  some  20  years,  since  I  was  secretary 
to  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsjdvania,  in  the  early  1930's,  and 
I  have  followed  the  problems  of  forestry  and  that  sort  of  thing  very 
closely  since  then.  While  I  am  not  a  professional  forester  or  con- 
servationist, I  am  very  well  acc|uainted  with  these  questions. 

The  general  position  of  the  CIO  is  that  of  support  for  the  statehood 
of  Alaska. 

Our  national  executive  board  last  May  adopted  a  resolution  on  this 
question  which  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  citizens  in  a  democracy  freedom  is  a  precious  possession.  Accordingly, 
all  able-bodied  citizens  must  enjoy  tbe  right  to  serve  their  nation  and  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  justice. 

The  citizens  of  Alaska,  under  the  able  stewardship  of  Gov.  Ernest  Gruening, 
have  demonstrated  their  devotion  to  democratic  "principles  and  contributed 
mightily  in  the  recent  war  elfort.  The  continual  denial  of  full  political  democ- 
racy to  the  people  of  Alaska  endangers  the  whole  concept  of  a  democratic 
society :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations hereby  urges  Congress  to  grant  immediate  statehood  for  Alaska,  with 
all  privileges  and  responsibilities  appertaining  thereto. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  by  our  board  on  the  basis  of  special 
authority  conferred  by  our  national  CIO  convention  the  previous 
fall.  Our  legislative  committee  has  also  specifically  endorsed  this 
particular  bill,  H.  K.  331,  on  which  hearings  are  being  held  today. 
However,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  basic  policy  statements  which 
have  been  made  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  CIO  in  the  past  which 
bear  on  some  of  the  questions  covered  by  that  legislation. 

We  trust  that  this  committee  will  give  thorough  consideration  to 
the  whole  problem,  and  go  into  all  angles  of  it.  We  hope  it  will 
act  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  we  hope  that  its  action  will  be  favor- 
able on  this  legislation. 

The  basic  reason,  of  course,  why  we  are  interested  in  statehood  for 
Alaska  is  the  fundamental  democratic  proposition  that  people  should 
have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  their  own  government. 
Our  membership  comprises  some  6  million  or  more  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  With  their  families,  I  suppose  that  they  amount 
to  some  25  million  people  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  They  are,  by  and 
large,  the  people  who  have  most  to  gain  from  protecting  democratic 
principles,  whether  here  or  abroad;  and  that  has  been  our  position. 

We  have  always  stood,  and  we  propose  to  continue  to  stand,  for 
the  extension  of  political  and  industrial  democracy  everywhere.  We 
have  fought  for  the  extension  of  civil  rights  where  those  have  been 
denied  to  American  citizens ;  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Negro 
in  America;  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  Indians  in  America;  and 
we  stand  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, among  other  places,  and  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
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We  recognize  the  very  great  importance  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  our  world  problems.  We  think  that  the  first  answer  that  this  coun- 
try has  to  the  extension  of  the  kind  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  which 
is  emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  put  our  front  line  of  clemo- 
■cratic  defense  right  up  against  the  iron  curtain  everywhere ;  put  our 
democratic  firing  line  out  there,  and  certainly  one  of  the  very  obvious 
places  where  that  has  to  be  done  is  in  Alaska,  because  Alaska  is  out 
there  against  that  iron  curtain. 

And  so  in  the  political  warfare  that  we  are  engaged  in  at  the  present 
time,  it  seems  to  us  imperative  that  we  extend  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples at  every  point  where  opportunity  offers,  and  one  of  those  places 
would  be  in  Alaska,  and  that  can  be  done  by  granting  statehood  now 
promptly  to  Alaska. 

We  also  are  interested  in  some  other  questions  involved  in  this 
situation  because  the  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  depends 
not  only  on  the  extension  of  political  democracy,  but  on  how  we  man- 
age our  economic  affairs,  and  how  all  the  people  that  we  work  with 
in  the  world  manage  their  economic  affairs;  and  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  we  are  in  Europe,  to  give  economic  assistance.  And  so  the 
question  of  how  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  are  to  be  managed 
is  something  we  are  concerned  with. 

Starting  out  with  the  forests,  we  are  interested  in  the  wise  man- 
agement of  timberland  in  this  country.  We  have  a  union  called  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America,  which  comprises  the  loggers 
and  the  sawmill  workers  in  our  American  forests,  and  the  wood-uti- 
lizing industries.  We  have  for  quite  a  number  of  years — 10  years  at 
least — been  on  record  in  favor  of  the  wise  management  of  our  timber 
resources.  We  believe  that  our  timber  resources  everywhere  should 
be  managed  on  the  basis  of  sustained  yield,  and  not  only  sustained 
yield,  but  selective  cutting.  We  believe  that  only  by  that  kind  of 
management  can  the  industry  be  stabilized,  the  jobs  of  the  men  in 
those  industries  protected,  and  sound  communities  built  up  in  the 
timber  areas. 

This  means,  we  think,  in  this  case,  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  areas 
now  in  national  forests  in  Alaska  be  retained  in  national  forests.  It 
is  my  understandng  from  this  bill  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

I  might  say  that  I  do  not  have  the  line-f  or-l  ine  analysis  of  this  bill 
that  I  hoped  I  would  have,  because  I  thoughl  I  had  one  more  day  to 
prepare  it,  but  that  is  probably  not  what  you  wunt  from  us  anyway. 

We  would  support  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  which  protect 
the  national  forests,  and  would  be  very  much  disturbed  at  any 
thought  that  those  protections  might  be  removed.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
the  national  forests  be  retained  as  they  are  now. 

With  respect  to  the  sections  of  publicly  owned  land  which  are  to  be 
ceded  under  this  legislation  to  the  new  state,  and  to  the  lieu  land, 
we  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  strengthen  those  sections  of  the 
hill,  and  to  provide  that  all  timberland  or  lands  primarily  suited  for 
the  production  of  timber,  all  mineral  rights,  all  resources  in  the  nature 
of  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  so  forth,  be  retained  permanently  in  public 
ownership  by  Alaska.  In  other  words,  we  would  not  question  the 
•desirability  of  ceding  these  particular  sections  to  Alaska,  but  the 
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tlioiight  of  having  the  timber  on  those  lands  or  the  minerals  under 
those  lands  passing  to  private  exploitation  is  objectionable  from  our 
point  of  view. 

It  has  been  our  official  position  for  a  long  time  that  all  timberland 
now  in  public  ownership  under  whatever  form  should  remain  there 
permanently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  our  position  that  Fed- 
eral timberland  should  remain  under  Federal  ownership.  We  have 
opposed  in  general  the  turning  over  of  any  Federal  timberland  to 
the  States  because  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  pressures  on 
State  legislatures  are  so  great  that  they  are  not  resisted. 

However,  there  are  complex  problems  involved  here  in  view  of  the 
immense  amount  of  land  in  Federal  ownership  in  Alaska,  and  so  it 
would  seem  to  us  perhaps  the  way  that  the  problem  should  be  handled 
would  be  by  specific  reservation  of  these  particular  sections  insofar 
as  timberland  is  involved,  mineral  rights,  fisheries,  or  wildlife;  reser- 
vations to  the  State  government  of  Alaska.  That  is  not  in  here.  We 
think  it  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Smith,  do  I  understand  that  you  are  for  public 
development  or  governmental  development  of  those  resources  rather 
than  in  private  hands  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  for  the  reservation  of  such  public  control  over 
them.  Senator,  as  to  assure  that  they  will  be  developed  and  conserved, 
and  not  destructively  exploited.  Development  might  be  handled, 
obviously,  by  proper  leasing  arrangements,  but  the  basic  control  of 
these  resources  is  now  in  public  hands,  and  we  think  it  should  remain 
there. 

Senator  Butler.  If  we  are  to  get  any  value  from  the  growth  of 
timber,  especially  that  which  would  be  used  for  pulp,  you  have  to  take 
timber  off.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  disagreeing  with  you  on  it 
being  done  under  a  plan  that  will  provide  for  perpetual  growth  and 
development  of  the  timberland.  Nobody  wants  to  destroy  it  or  waste 
it,  but  if  it  is  not  done,  they  will  just  grow  up  and  then  fall  down 
and  then  others  will  come  up  in  their  place,  which  is  not  a  very 
good  thing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thete  is  no  question  about  that,  Senator.  You  might 
say  we  are  in  the  business  of  cutting  timber.  But  we  think  there 
are  wasteful  ways  of  cutting ;  and  there  are  sound  ways  of  cutting. 

Senator  Butler.  On  minerals,  I  don't  know  of  any  way  whereby 
we  have  gotten  any  development  under  governmental  control  or  opera- 
tion.   We  get  it  under  private  ownership. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  petroleum  is  an  example  of  the  whole  problem. 
We  are  standing  and  we  have  been  fighting  for  the  retention  of  tide- 
land  oil  in  Federal  ownership.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  proposed 
the  development  of  those  oil  reserves  by  a  Federal  corporation  under 
public  auspices  entirely.  That  is  a  pretty  critical  question.  We  think 
the  conservation  of  those  reserves  up  there  is  quite  critical;  and  it 
seems  that  if  you  have  a  naval  oil  reserve,  that  it  ought  to  stay  as  a 
naval  oil  reserve.  That  is  a  question  of  national  defense  and  being 
able  to  have  enough  petroleum  to  run  our  battleships.  But  so  long 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  control  over  that  kind  of  resource, 
ways  and  means  can  be  worked  out  for  bringing  private  enterprise 
into  the  picture,  and  that  has  always  been  true. 

As  you  know,  our  national  forests  are  cut  by  private  enterprise  and 
they  are  not  cut  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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I  might  say  this  about  the  forest  situation : 

Spokesmen  for  the  Alaska  project  have  spoken  here  this  morning 
about  resource  conservation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  did  an  ex- 
cellent job,  and  they  showed  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  if  the  forests  of 
Alaska  were  to  be  cut  on  a  single-purpose  basis  for  the  production  of 
pulp.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  the  pulp  industry.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  any  forest,  and  by  that, 
I  would  include  the  Douglas  fir  forests  of  the  Northwest,  on  the  basis 
of  individual  tree  selective  cutting. 

The  rotation  period  in  those  forests  of  the  Northwest  should  not  be 
•80  years  but  300  or  400  years,  and  they  ought  to  be  cut  in  a  fashion 
which  will  preserve  the  big  timber,  or  a  certain  amount  of  it ;  because 
that  is  the  only  way  you  can  keep  your  plywood  industry  going,  and 
it  is  the  only  way  you  can  keep  big  structural  timber  coming  on. 
Those  things  are  needed  in  Alaska,  and  they  are  very  desperately 
needed  in  the  United  States. 

Alaska  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  few  places  where  we  will  get  struc- 
tural timber,  and  logs  for  plywood  purposes.  Pulp  ought  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary industry  which  utilizes  the  waste  products  left  over  after 
cutting  for  saw-timber  purposes  and  plywood  purposes. 

We  would  greatly  hope  that  in  the  development  of  the  timber  re- 
sources of  Alaska — and  this  applies  to  the  Forest  Service  policy  as 
well  as  any  policy  established  in  Alaska — that  it  would  be  done  on  a 
multiple-use  basis ;  that  it  would  be  done  to  get  every  last  thing  out 
of  the  woods  that  could  be  used  for  the  whole  round  of  purposes  that 
you  use  forest  products  for. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  our  position,  if  we 
thought  there  was  any  possibility  of  the  thing  being  accepted,  that 
there  should  be  specific  reservations  in  the  legislation  to  that  effect — 
and  in  any  event  w^e  are  pressing  for  that  kind  of  policy  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  realize  your  time  is  limited — there  are  other  resources  here,  such 
as  fisheries,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  such  protection  for  these 
fisheries  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  runs  by  hydro- 
electric power  development,  by  the  waste  from  pulp  mills,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

This  is  a  highly  valuable  resource.  It  is  being  seriously  injured  in 
•our  Pacific  Northwest  by  a  too  rapid  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  and  other  similar  policies. 

With  respect  to  the  recreation  resources  of  Alaska,  we  believe  that 
this  legislation  should  have  stronger  protection  in  it  for  the  national 
parks  and  monuments.  This  bill  refers  only  to  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park.  There  are  several  monuments  in  there  which  should 
also  be  given  the  same  kind  of  protection. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  we  note  the  provisions 
whereby  voting  rights  are  extended  to  the  Indians,  and  that  is  cer- 
tainly as  it  should  be.  We  believe  that  the  protection  in  here  for 
their  resources — referring  to  the  natural  resources  that  the  Indians 
own  in  their  lands — must  be  retained.  It  perhaps  could  be  strength- 
ened to  make  sure  that  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  the  individual 
Indians,  are  protected. 
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There  was  some  controversy  on  that  point  on  the  House  side.  The 
original  text  of  the  bill  was  changed.  We  think  it  was  weakened, 
and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  strengthened. 

Senator  EcToisr.  Why  not  give  that  land  to  the  Indians,  and  give 
them  title  to  it  ?     Why  should  we  shunt  them  off  to  a  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about  this' 
reservation  question,  and  we  think  it  is  very  regrettable.  A  reserva- 
tion is  not  a  place  in  which  Indians  are  shunted  off.  It  never  has  been. 
The  United  States  courts  held  years  ago  that  you  couldn't  do  that  to 
an  Indian,  or  to  anybody  else. 

Senator  Ectoist.  But  that  is  the  way  it  works,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Smith,  It  is  not. 

Senator  McFarland.  It  was  done  to  the  Navajos. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reservation  is  an  area  in  which  the  Indian 

Senator  Ecton.  He  can  get  off  if  he  wants  to ;  can  he  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Egton.  Unfortunately,  he  finds  himself  automatically  tied 
to  the  reservation  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  not  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  tribes  with 
which  we  are  in  touch,  Senator. 

Senator  Ecton.  In  Alaska  it  is  not,  I  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  Or  elsewhere. 

Now,  we  have  a  feeling  that  most  of  these  reservations  which  are 
in  dispute  are  basically  very  desirable  things.  The  reservations  which 
were  set  up  and  voted  on  were  set  up  at  the  request  and  on  demand  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  no  one  else.  Reservations  were  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  the  Indians  wanted  them  there. 
Votes  were  held  on  those  reservations.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the 
votes  were  rushed  and  hurried,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
misrepresentation  involved  as  to  what  were  the  issues  involved,  and 
this  notion  of  the  Indians  being  confined  to  the  reservations  is  a  part 
of  the  propaganda  that  is  put  out. 

We  believe  that  if  there  had  been  more  time  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  with  respect  to  these  votes  that  were  taken, 
the  votes  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  reservations,  because  the 
question  involved  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  those  areas,  and  in  the 
management  of  those  reservations. 

Senator  Butler.  You  would  be  willing  to  let  the  Indians  vote  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  By  all  means.  We  would  insist  that  the  Indians  have 
a  right  to  vote,  but  we  also  believe  that  they  should  have  adequate  time 
in  which  to  debate  the  question  and  have  the  issues  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  very  small  vote  on  this  one  which  was  discussed  this 
morning  is  proof  of  that;  it  was  a  ridiculously  small  vote  in  com- 
parison with  the  many  Indians  in  that  area. 

Senator  Butler.  I  heard  somebody  say  that  there  were  pretty  near 
as  many  lawyers  as  there  were  Indians. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  may  well  be.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens in  some  of  these  developmental  situations.  Part  of  our  problem 
is  to  prevent  lawyers,  real-estate  agents,  and  chambers  of  commerce 
turning  what  should  be  development  into  an  operation  which  is  en- 
tirely exploitative  in  character. 

I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time,  really.  We  want  to 
see  the  rights  of  the  Indians  protected  in  this  situation. 
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Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  sir,  for  your  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  also  like  to  leave  for  the  record  excerpts  from 
a  statement  of  our  Committee  on  Eegional  Development  and  Conser- 
vation, which  contains  marked  recommendations.  This  program  on 
development  and  conservation  has  several  sections,  one  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  Alaska  resources,  one  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and 
another  with  fisheries  and  wildlife,  and  still  another  with  forestry 
policy.  We  are  in  favor  of  granting  statehood  to  Alaska,  but  we 
think  there  are  certain  places  in  which  this  legislation  could  be 
strengthened  in  terms  of  protection  for  national  resources. 

Senator  McFarland.  That  statement  will  be  copied  into  the  record. 

Excerpts  From  the  Program  op  the  CIO  Committee  on  Regional  Development 
AND  Conservation  Adopted  at  Chicago,  III.,  August  9, 10,  and  11, 1949 

FORESTRY  POLICY 

One  of  tlie  most  imijortant  areas  in  conservation,  from  tlie  point  of  view 
of  organized  labor,  and  particularly  CIO,  is  forestry. 

This  is  true  because  of  the  direct  interest  of  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America,  CIO,  in  the  stabilization  of  the  timber  industry  and  also  because 
we  are  all  dependent  on  that  industry  for  lumber  for  homes. 

We  propose  to  prosecute  the  development  of  a  sound  national  forestry  policy 
with  the  utmost  vigor. 

Among  other  things,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken : 

1.  Federal  legislation  for  direct  Federal  regulation  of  timber  cutting  on  all 
private  timberlands  everywhere  in  the  country.  This  legislation  should  look 
toward  sustained  yield,  selective  cutting,  multiple  use,  and  intensive  management. 

2.  Extension  of  our  national  forest  system  by  interior  and  adjacent  purchases 
and  by  establishin'g  new  national  forests. 

3.  Experimentation  in  public  purchase  of  managerial  rights  on  private  timber- 
lands  with  a  view  to  intensive  management. 

4.  A  large  expansion  of  credit  facilities  for  timberland  owners  and  operators 
conditioned  on  proper  management. 

5.  Preservation  of  old-growth  forests  on  the  west  coast  and  the  big  timber 
stands,  including  Douglas  fir  and  redwood,  by  development  on  a  selective 
cutting  basis,  the  policy  to  begin  in  the  national  forests,  to  be  followed  in  regula- 
tion, and  to  be  a  condition  of  any  agreements  or  assistance. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  national  forest  comprising  the  entire  coast  redwood 
belt,  with  suitable  park  areas  for  permanent  preservation;  this  project  to  be 
pressed  in  one  or  another  form  until  it  is  accomplished. 

7.  Iij  general,  the  aids  which  have  been  extended  to  agriculture  since  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Deal  are  applicable  to  forestry,  which  is  a  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  will  aid  in  timber  stabilization. 

8.  Much  larger  appropriations  for  forestry.  Budget  Bureau  and  the  con- 
gressional Appropriations  Commi;ttees  are  to  be  held  responsible.  Similar 
policy  in  the  States. 

9.  Opposition  to  the  establishment  of  so-called  sustained-yield  cooperative 
units  on  an  inequitable  or  monopolistic  basis. 

10.  Rapid  expansion  of  timber  access  roads  to  make  possible  the  scientific 
management  of  our  forests  on  an  intensive  basis. 

WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 

As  the  development  of  our  river  basins  and  regions  for  hydropower  and 
reclamation  proceeds  and  as  settled  communities  spread  in  previously  open 
country,  the  once  abundant  wildlife  resources  of  America  are  diminishing^ 
rapidly. 

This  is  deeply  regrettable  from  many  points  of  view,  involving  the  food  supply^ 
fur  production,  the  control  of  insects,  recreation  for  sportsmen,  matters  of 
scientific  interest,  and  the  like. 

In  many  cases  the  advance  of  private  and  public  development  activities^ 
accompanied  by  ruthless  and  unnecessary  destruction,  has  resulted  in  the  actual 
extermination  of  many  species  of  game  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 
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Among  the  causes  of  these  trends  is  the  destruction  of  habitat,  including 
swamps,  secluded  islands,  spawning  grounds  in  rivers,  hedges,  and  brushland, 
and  our  dwindling  forests. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  problem  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  further 
development  of  our  country.  The  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should  be 
given  larger  funds.  State  game  and  conservation  commissions  should  have 
larger  authority  and  appropriations. 

We  should  put  an  end  to  the  extermination  of  species  of  any  kind,  including 
predators.  We  should  give  more  attention  to  the  preservation  of  ecological 
balances  everj^where.  In  cases  where  habitat  is  destroyed  by  reservoirs,  adequate 
alternative  habitat  must  be  provided.  Game  refuges  and  wildlife  management 
areas  should  be  enlarged. 

These  are  matters  in  which  the  great  majority  of  people  are  keenly  interested. 
A  callous  industrialization,  whether  pressed  by  private  interests  with  no  end 
In  mind  but  profit,  or  by  public  action  with  better  intentions  but  poor  coordination, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  roughshod  over  these  values. 

We  propose  to  cooperate  with  other  groups  working  on  this  aspect  of  con- 
servation in  order  to  make  our  common  purpose  secure. 

FISHERIES 

Among  the  natural  resources  which  are  being  most  ruthlessly  destroyed  by 
predatory  private  interests  and  by  well-meaning  public  development  are  the 
fisheries. 

The  most  notable  example  of  this  problem  is  the  salmon  runs  in  the  Columbia 
Basin.  We  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  all  CIO  afliliates  to  prevent  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Army  and  Reclamation  Bureau  projects  which  would  cut  off  the 
access  of  salmon  to  and  from  their  spawning  grounds  in  this  area. 

Migration  routes  of  blueback  salmon  between  the  lakes  on  the  Columbia  above 
the  McNary  Dam  and  the  sea  must  be  preserved,  and  to  this  end  the  Priest  Rapids 
Dam  must  be  opposed. 

Migration  routes  to  the  Salmon  River  through  the  lower  Snake  must  also  be 
protected  and  appropriations  for  the  four  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  should  be 
stopped. 

The  Dalles  and  John  Day  Dams  should  also  be  eliminated  in  the  interest  of  the 
lower  Columbia  River  program. 

That  program,  both  the  clearances  below  Bonneville  and  the  propagation 
programs,  should  proceed,  and  indeed,  should  be  pressed  and  speeded,  but  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  to  maintenance  of  the  main  migration  routes. 

The  restoration  of  our  ocean  fisheries  on  both  coasts  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  To  some  extent  this  is  a  projection  in  the  restoration  of  anadvomous 
fish  runs  in  areas  like  New  England.  In  others  it  calls  for  protection  and 
conservation. 

International  arrangements  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  many  species  are 
in  order. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  are  authorized  and  directed  to  inquire  into  this 
problem  and  advise  the  committee  of  their  findings. 

REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT    AND   THE    INDIANS 

Among  the  groups  whose  interests  are  too  frequently  neglected  in  our  programs 
for  the  reorganization  of  river  basins  and  resources  are  the  American  Indians. 

All  too  often  arrangements  made  by  the  Government  to  compensate  Indian 
tribes  for  the  loss  of  land,  other  property,  and  invaluable  privileges  where  con- 
struction projects  have  been  undertaken  have  been  grossly  unfair.  Compensa- 
tion has  frequently  been  granted  only  after  long  delays  and  much  litigation  or 
controversy. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  thoroughly  disgraceful  and  should  be  ended.  This 
committee  pledges  itself  in  all  its  activities  to  work  with  the  duly  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  tribes  where  Indian  interests  are  involved,  with  a  view 
to  getting  proper  compensation  for  any  losses  and  preventing  injuries  to  terri- 
tory and  the  destruction  of  interests  which  cannot  be  replaced. 

ALASKAN  RESOURCES 

The  vast  forest  reserves  of  Alaska,  still  largely  undeveloped,  are  mainly  in 
public  ownership  in  the  form  of  national  forests,  and  subject  to  rational  social 
planning. 
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The  fisheries  of  Alaska,  like  those  everywhere  in  the  world,  are  suffering 
serious  damage  from  the  use  of  improper  methods  and  inadequate  control  by 
public  agencies  with  power  to  exert  such  control. 

A  more  complete  political  democracy,  including  admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
State,  would  go  far  to  help  in  the  development  of  Alaska's  resources.  This  has 
been  CIO  policy  for  some  time. 

We  should  be  on  guard,  however,  against  the  exploitation  of  Alaska's  resources 
by  selfish  private  interests  or  their  one-sided  development  even  by  public  agencies. 

While  the  forests  of  Alaska  may  be  of  value  for  the  production  of  pulpwood, 
for  example,  the  timber  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  for  plywood  and  structural 
timber.  A  combined  development  of  the  forests  for  all  the  normal  forest  uses  by 
sustained-yield  selective-cutting  methods  must  be  our  national  policy,  not  the 
one-sided  use  of  the  forests  for  paper-pulp  production  or  any  other  single  purpose. 
We  should  preserve  the  old  stands  on  a  long-rotation  selection  basis. 

Alaska  should  have  intelligent  public  assistance  in  the  form  of  Federal  credit, 
technical  aid,  and  the  like,  for  the  establishment  of  diversified  indvistries  capable 
of  utilizing  Alaska's  many  resources  on  a  rounded  basis. 

On  this  Industrial  foundation,  a  structure  of  well-planned,  moderate-sized 
communities  should  be  built. 

In  all  this  work  the  Indians  of  the  region  must  be  given  complete  protection. 
They  must  be  aided  in  the  development  of  their  timber  holdings  and  other  assets 
in  a  manner  which  will  protect  and  not  injure  customary  ways  of  life. 

Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  presentation, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  people  here  in  "Wash- 
ington permanently  would  not  mind  my  calling  on  some  of  the  Alas- 
kans, who  have  come  a  long  way. 

Senator  MoFarland.  I  think  it  would  be  best  if  we  would  dispose 
of  them  and  give  them  the  first  opportunity  and  then  to  call  on  the 
others  later. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  think  so,  too.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  people 
whose  names  I  shall  call  will  not  be  in  the  room,  but  I  will  attempt 
to  get  them  all. 

Is  Mrs.  Ruth  Moore  present  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  EUTH  E.  MOOEE,  SECRETARY,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  MooRE.  I  am  Mrs,  Ruth  Moore,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

I  am  secretary  for  the  department  of  public  welfare  at  Anchorage. 
I  went  to  Alaska  in  September  of  1940.  I  think  Alaska  should  have 
statehood.  Taxation  without  representation  is  against  American 
ideals.  The  best  interests  of  Alaska  and  the  whole  United  States  can 
be  best  served  by  granting  full  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 
Government  by  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  a  land  5,000 
miles  away  obviously  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  best  results. 

Only  under  statehood  can  Alaska  be  more  fully  developed  and 
defended. 

Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  next  witness  came,  from  a  point  probably  the 
most  distant  from  Washington — from  Hooper  Bay  on  the  Bering  Sea. 
I  would  like  to  call  Rev.  Paul  C.  O'Connor. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  PAUL  C.  O'CONNOR,  HOOPER  BAY,  ALASKA 

Reverend  O'Connor.  I  am  from  the  Bering  Sea  area,  and  I  live 
further  away  than  any  of  the  people  down  here. 
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Senator  McFarland.  Then  you  ought  to  be  entitled  to  talk  a  little 
longer. 

Reverend  O'Connor.  I  have  lived  for  20  years  in  weather  that  was 
below  zero,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Arctic  Circle  about  5  years.  Before 
I  came  to  Alaska,  I  received  a  master's  degree  in  philosophy  from 
Gonzaga,  and  I  received  my  degree  in  education  from  Fordham,  and 
since  1930  I  have  been  in  Alaska,  and  during  that  time  I  have  been 
with  the  Eskimo  people,  and  I  know  their  thoughts  and  how  they  live. 

I  have  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Alaska  Housing 
Authority,  and,  as  for  my  attitude  to  this  whole  question,  most  of  the 
details  have  already  been  considered,  but  I  feel  that  the  other  gentle- 
men here  are  more  adequately  qualified  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill. 

For  the  most  part,  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  committee  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  wealthy  and  self-made  father  when  his  son  at 
last  becomes  of  age.  The  young  man  is  strong  and  healthy.  He  has 
been  well  taken  care  of  by  his  father,  but  the  time  has  come  when  he 
wishes  to  set  out  on  his  own.  His  father  protests,  "Watch  out;  be 
prudent.  Have  you  enough  land?  Let  us  take  our  time.  Let  us 
discuss  this  thing  a  little  longer."  The  son  answers  that  he  has  come 
to  man's  estate  and  now  wishes  to  run  his  own  life.  He  is  grateful 
for  what  his  father  has  done  for  him.  He  both  loves  him  and  the  home 
that  fostered  him,  but  from  now  on,  like  all  men  who  have  a  spark  of 
manhood  in  him,  he  wishes  to  make  his  own  living,  rule  his  own  life 
as  he  sees  fit — become  independent.  In  a  word,  he  wants  to  mark  out 
his  own  destiny  and  to  meet  the  challenge  of  life  on  his  own. 

Just  as  William  Douglas,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  recently  expressed 
it  very  well: 

The  issues  that  challenge  this  generation  call  for  bold  and  daring  action. 
They  demand  men  who  live  dangerously,  men  who  place  adventure  ahead  of 
security,  men  who  would  trade  the  comfort  of  today  for  the  chance  of  scaling  a 
new  peak  of  progress  tomorrow. 

I  believe  that  Justice  Douglas'  words  come  nearer  to  striking  at 
the  heart  of  the  character  of  Alaska's  people.  They  are  willing  and 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  which  Justice  Douglas  speaks.  They 
need,  however,  one  important  implement  to  make  them  able  to  accept 
the  challenge.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  aid  in  granting  that 
essential  implement — statehood  for  Alaska.  I  mean  statehood  for 
Alaska  as  outlined  in  H.  R.  331. 

You  argue  like  the  boy's  father  who  I  mentioned  before,  who  says, 
^'Wait.  Make  out  another  bill  with  better  land  grants.  I  want  you 
to  have  statehood,  but  not  with  the  bill  we  have  now." 

We  answer  that  we  are  tired  of  waiting.  We  are  capable  of  going 
ahead,  because  we  have  maturity.  We  have  more  education,  as  much 
if  not  more  readiness  than  any  State  in  the  beginning  of  their  state- 
hood. How  much  land  did  they  have?  Did  any  fail  to  become  a 
prosperous  and  strong  State  once  statehood  was  granted?  Can  you 
possibly  feel  that  we  will  fail  ?  We  think  you  are  befogging  the  issue, 
but  it  is  our  pie  and  we  will  eat  it,  even  if  the  crust  is  burnt. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  hard  sledding  in  the  future.  "^^Hiat  of  it? 
In  Alaska  we  thrive  on  difficulties.  We  are  inured  to  them,  but  we 
surmount  them.  I  have  personally  faced  death  a  dozen  times.  I 
have  been  lost  in  a  high  wind  on  the  Bering  Sea  in  a  small  boat,  and 
was  almost  washed  over  to  Siberia.  I  have  actually  gone  down  with 
a  sled  between  ice  floes  on  the  Yukon.     I  have  wandered  around  the 
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tundra  in  a  blizzard  for  three  solid  days  without  food  for  myself  or 
the  dogs.  To  top  it  all,  I  fell  into  an  overflow  at  the  end  of  the  3 
days,  and  was  a  cake  of  ice  from  the  waist  down.  In  retrospect,  they 
look  dangerous  and  were  dangerous,  but  at  the  time  I  thought  nothing 
•of  them. 

At  the  end  of  20  years  of  all  sorts  of  hardship,  all  I  have  to  mark  me 
is  a  broken  toe  which  I  set  myself. 

You  say  the  trials  of  statehood  are  of  a  different  caliber.  Let  them 
-come.  There  is  no  greater  hardship  than  ravenous  hunger,  and  I  and 
others  have  dealt  with  it  for  days  on  end  and  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

We  have  faced  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  Did  5,000  miles  prevent  us 
in  Alaska  from  chartering  a  plane  and  coming  here  to  fight  our  cause  ? 
Did  the  opposition  do  that?  It  does  not  cost  much  to  send  a  tele- 
;gram,  but  it  does  cost  money  to  charter  a  plane,  but  we  never  give  up. 

We  are  the  breed  of  the  Malemute  and  the  Husky.  We  know  how 
to  work,  and  I  might  add  that  we  have  learned  to  suffer  with  a  smile. 

Service,  an  Alaskan  poet,  once  remarked: 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  happy  when  everything  flows  along  lilie  a  song,  but 
the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  can  smile  when  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

To  sum  up,  let  me  say  that  there  has  been  repeated  questioning  from 
■different  members  about  the  adequacy  of  land  grants. 

I  would  like  to  ask  these  Senators,  man  to  man,  with  deep  sincerity 
and  honesty,  if  their  own  States  were  as  well  off  with  the  land  grants, 
resources,  general  education  of  the  people,  and  the  development  of  the 
■country  as  we  are  today  in  i\.laska. 

Did  they  go  to  as  much  trouble  to  come  so  far  as  we  have  from 
Alaska  ? 

To  all  of  us  here,  the  issue  is  preeminently  statehood.  Let  us  not 
quibble  with  delaying  tactics  over  land  grants. 

Senator  McFarland.  That  is  a  very  good  statement,  and  I  want  to 
■compliment  you  on  it.  You  have  come  a  long  way,  but  you  seem  to 
have  the  Senator's  number  when  you  talk  about  these  old  men.  You 
sort  of  have  us  on  the  spot.  The  Senate  will  either  have  to  vote 
Alaska  its  statehood  or  admit  that  the  Senators  are  old.  I  hope  I  will 
■see  you  up  there. 

_  Eeverend  O'Connoe.  I  hope  so,  too.     We  will  give  you  a  good  dog 
Tide. 

Senator  MgFarland.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  like  to  call  Nick  Sablick,  who  is  an  Anchor- 
age businessman. 

STATEMENT  OF  NICK  SABLICK,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Senator  MoFarland.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Sablick.  My  name  is  Nick  Sablick,  S-a-b-1-i-c-k.  I  came  to 
Alaska  in  1928.  Naturally,  I  came  from  Europe  in  1905,  and  I  wont 
to  California.  My  father  passed  away,  and  I  was  fighting  my  way 
through  the  States,,  and  the  going  was  kind  of  rugged- 

In  1928,  I  went  to  Alaska.  I  landed  in  Fairbanks  with  $3  in  my 
pocket.  I  saw  there  an  opportunity  for  every  man,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity,  and  I  saw  there  was  more  opportunity  for  American 
youth,  and  I  say  that  they  have  a  chance  to  better  themselves. 

I  have  been  in  Anchorage  in  business,  and  I  made  quite  a  bit  of 
money.     I  am  not  rich,  but  I  am  not  poor.     I  am  doing  all  right. 
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I  own  and  operate  a  soda  fountain  there.  I  guess  it  is  the  only  one^ 
in  Anchorage  that  was  there  at  that  time.  I  own  it  just  to  be  doing 
something. 

Well,  we  worked  up  big  things,  and  I  have  22  girls  behind  the 
soda  fountain.     I  am  brewing  30,000  cups  of  coffee  a  month. 

Senator  McFarltAnd.  I  thought  you  served  cold  drinks  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Sablick.  I  serve  sodas,  milk  shakes,  coffee,  and  all  that  stuff. 
But,  gentlemen,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  there  is  opportunity  there 
for  American  youth.  There  is  opportunity  there  for  the  young  man 
who  wants  to  go  into  the  Territory  to  start  something  for  himself.  In 
the  States,  it  is  a  lot  tougher,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  chain  stores, 
and  a  small  man  with  a  small  amount  of  money  has  much  more  oppor- 
tunity if  he  goes  into  the  Territory,  and  I  see  a  lot  of  men  doing  very 
good  for  themselves  in  Alaska. 

Businessmen,  I  don't  think,  will  go  broke  come  good  weather  or 
bad  weather.  The  Alaskan  businessmen  are  capable  of  running  their 
own  businesses.  And  I  think  they  are  also  capable  now  of  running: 
their  own  State. 

I  am  putting  this  down  on  the  business  principle.  It  is  all  business. 
This  is  a  business  and  everything  else  is  a  business.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Unless  there  are  some  other  questions,  we  appreciate  your  coming; 
down  to  see  us. 

Mr.  Sablick.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  John  Sullivan. 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Chet  Paulk? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Euth  Beckman? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Ryan. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  RYAN,  ENGINEER,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Ryan.  My  name  is  John  Ryan.  I  am  an  engineer,  a  graduate- 
of  LaJolla  High  School  in  California,  and  a  graduate  mining  engi- 
neer. New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.  I  worked  under  ground  as  ai 
hard-rock  miner  in  the  mining  camps  of  Arizona  and  Colorado. 

I  brought  my  family  to  Alaska  in  1941,  and  have  been  living  there- 
continuously  since  that  time. 

I  am  for  statehood  because  I  strongly  object  to  taxation  without 
representation.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  intent  of  H.  R.  331  is  fair 
and  is  an  adequate  bill.  And  it  will  enable  us,  if  we  are  given  the 
benefit  of  statehood,  with  the  help  of  the  many  Americans  who  will 
migrate  to  Alaska  when  it  becomes  a  State,  to  develop  this  vast  Terri- 
tory into  a  great  State. 

When  each  of  your  respective  areas  was  seeking  statehood,  there 
was  some  opposition  and  some  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  these 
areas  becoming  States.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  had  the  faith  in  your  people  and  in  your  area  and  granted  them 
statehood. 

Members  of  this  committee,  I  ask  you  to  place  the  same  faith  in 
Alaska  and  move  this  bill^  H.  R.  331,  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you,  John. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  Mrs.  Ryan  was  a  witness  here  yesterday, 
ivasn't  she? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes ;  she  was. 

Senator  McFarland.  Where  did  you  say  you  lived  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mrs.  L.  V.  Castner  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  E.  F.  Craig? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  far  as  I  recall,  the  committee  has  not  heard  from 
the  Alaska  fishermen,  so  I  am  glad  to  present  Mr.  W.  O.  Smith,  of 
Ketchikan,  who  is  a  fisherman. 

Senator  McFarland.  Mr,  Smith,  will  you  come  around,  please? 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  0.  SMITH,  FISHEEMAN,  KETCHIKAN,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  says, 
I  am  the  only  fisherman  that  has  been  called,  and  I  have  been  a  fisher- 
man for  the  past  18  years  in  Alaska,  and  I  feel  the  fisheries  of  Alaska 
are  one  of  the  greatest  resources  that  has  ever  been  known  to  man. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  resource  that  produces  over  $125,000,000  every 
year  and  is  self -perpetuating. 

This  resource  renews  itself  every  few  years.  Now,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses here  made  the  statement  that  he  feared  that  if  Alaska  acquired 
statehood,  that  there  would  be  imposed  taxes  sufficient  to  stifle  free 
enterprise  in  the  Territory. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  past  25  years  we  have  not  had  free  enterprise 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Territory.  We  have  had  a  controlled  enterprise ; 
an  enterprise  controlled  by  the  Alaska  salmon  industry,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

I  want  to  mxake  this  as  short  as  possible,  so  I  merely  want  to  say 
there  are  fisheries  other  than  salmon  at  the  present  time  which  are 
being  developed. 

It  is  not  something  that  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future.  It  is 
happening  right  now,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  specific  instances. 
In  one  instance,  my  brother  has  explored  this  winter  an  entirely  new 
area  for  shrimp,  and  he  is  erecting  a  shrimp  cannery,  and  is  now 
shipping  fresh  shrimp  to  the  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  new  cannery  has  gone  into  Ketchikan  for  the 
purpose -of  canning  shrimp  and  crabs  which  is  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  the  salmon  operation,  which  is  highly  seasonal  in  nature. 

Another  thing  that  is  being  explored  now  is  the  shipment  by  air  of 
shrimp,  fresh  salmon,  fresh  trout,  fresh  halibut,  fresh  crab,  and  fresh 
giant  crab,  the  giant  sea  crab  from  the  Bering  Sea,  all  of  which  may 
be  shipped  to  the  States  by  air.  That  is  an  entirely  new  phase  of  the 
industry  which  is  being  investigated.    Clams  is  another  thing. 

Our  fisheries  laboratory  is  operated  jointly  by  the  Territory  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  within  the  last  3  months'  period  has 
developed  a  process  for  canning  clams  which  meets  the  specifications 
of  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws.    The  one  thing  which  has  held  back 
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the  development  of  this  industry  was  the  fact  that  it  didn't  meet  those- 
requirements. 

Senator  Butlek.  What  was  the  change  ?    What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  reduce  the  toxic  content. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  get  them  tO' 
do  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  They  have  in  the  last  3  months  com- 
pleted that  process. 

Senator  Butler.  And  you  fellows  have  proven  by  experience  that 
you  could  eat  those  clams  and  not  die?  They  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  all  right  to  ship  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  absolutely  correct  However,  they  have  ac- 
tually reduced  the  toxic  content  by  this  new  process.  This  is  one 
industry  which  has  not  been  really  touched  in  Alaska,  and  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  these  are  things  happening  now  and 
not  in  the  future.  They  are  new  sources  of  enterprise,  and  new  sources 
of  revenue,  and  new  sources  of  taxation,  which  will  be  available  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  I  thank  you. 

Senator  MoFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Senator  Butler.  I  was  interested  in  one  remark  you  made  that  you 
thought  you  would  get  more  rapid  development  if  you  got  rid  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wouldn't  say  "get  rid  of  them."  I  would  say,  if  the 
control  of  these  resources  was  taken  from  them  and  turned  over  to  the 
State  I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  we  would  get  not  only  more 
rapid  development,  but  a  more  stable  development. 

Senator  Butler.  I  come  from  a  Stat^  where  we  have  had  a  good 
many  quarrels  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Some  of  them 
had  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  hunting  season.  I  have  been 
convinced,  after  all  these  conflicts,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  that  you 
have  to  have  some  rules  and  regulations,  and  if  you  do,  they  of  course, 
will  not  suit  everybody  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  entirely  true.  Senator,  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  as  far  as  the  game  is  concerned,  will  probably  still  have 
a  part  to  play  in  it,  but  as  far  as  the  fishery  resources  are  concerned,  we 
do  feel  that  that  is  a  matter  which  should  definitely  be  a  function  of 
the  State. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Smith,  you  mention  the  Alaska  salmon  in- 
dustry.    That  is  a  company  that  operates  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  combination,  or  association,  of  the  companies 
who  operate  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Ecton.  If  Alaska  becomes  a  State,  this  same  syndicate 
would  still  operate  in  Alaska  waters,  wouldn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  This  may  take  a  little  more  time  than  I  antici- 
pated, but  the  control  which  they  have  over  the  salmon_  industry  is 
such  that  in  Alaska  they  have  fish  traps,  and  the  fact  is  that  they 
control  one-half  of  the  source  of  supply.  They  have  the  special  priv- 
ilege, and  an  exclusive  privilege,  of  taking  one-half  of  the  salmon  in 
Alaska,  through  the  use  of  these  traps,  and  through  that  they  control 
the  supply,  and  therefore,  they  have  control  of  the  markets. 

If  I  wanted  to  go  in  and  put  in  a  small  operation,  I  would  be  licked 
before  I  started,  just  from  the  fact  that  they  had  control  of  this  one- 
half  of  the  total  supply  of  salmon.  It  is  a  cheap  source  of  supply, 
although  Mr.  Arnold  will  show  you  figures  which  will  prove  other- 
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wise;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  cheap  source  of  supply,  and  through 
that  cheap  source,  they  absolutely  control  the  market. 

Senator  Ecton.  If  you  were  a  State,  could  you  recommend  what 
should  be  done,  or  remedy  that  situation  through  legislative  enact- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Ecton.  Do  you  feel  that  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sure  of  it  in  my  own  mind  that  we  could,  yes, 
merely  through  taking  away  this  special  privilege  which  they  now 
have  of  taking  one-half  of  the  total  volume  of  fish  which  comes  from 
Alaskan  waters. 

Senator  Ecton.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  pass  legislation,  which 
would  just  run  them  out  of  the  industry  in  Alaska ;  then  would  that 
help? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  don't  have  any  intention,  sir,  of  passing  such  legisla- 
tion that  would  run  them  out  of  the  Territory.  The  British  Columbia 
fisheries  have  operated  since  the  beginning  without  fish  traps.  They 
have  had  a  high  volume  of  production  in  accordance  with  the  length 
of  the  coast  line.  They  have  had  a  stable  industry,  much  more  stable 
than  ours.  They  have  possibly  a  3  months'  season — a  canning  season — 
where  we  have  3  weeks  or  less. 

The  State  of  Washington  and  the  State  of  Oregon  have  eliminated 
fish  traps.  They  still  have  a  salmon  industry.  We  don't  anticipate 
running  the  salmon  industry  out  of  Alaska.  All  we  would  attempt  is 
to  force  them  to  compete  equally  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  to  pay  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  government  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 

In  other  words,  we  ask  to  have  equal  treatment  with  the  rest  of  them. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

Senator  Ecton.  Wlien  I  was  in  Alaska  I  visited  many  of  those  can- 
neries, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they"  offered  a  lot  of  employment  for 
a  lot  of  people — for  a  considerable  number  of  people,  and  I  naturally 
supposed  that  they  were  very  welcome  up  there.  I  imagined  that  they 
were  welcome  up  there  due  to  that  fact,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  business,  they  naturally  add  to  your  treasury  and  taxes.  There 
is  that  consideration ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  wouldn't  argue  with 
you  1  minute  on  that.  However,  they  do  not  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  fellows  who  do  not  have  fish  traps.  That  is  the  whole 
point. 

Senator  Ecton.  You  don't  have  any  fish  traps  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  don't  have  any  fish  traps. 

Senator  Ecton,  You  have  to  go  out  and  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  to  go  and  catch  the  fish. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  that  because  operating  the  fish  traps  is  too 
expensive  an  operation  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  Senator,  it  is  not.  It  is  due  to  the  facfr  that  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  made  regulations  in  about  1928  specifically 
providing  that  all  waters  in  Alaska  should  be  closed  to  fishing  by 
means  of  traps  except  those  areas  where  there  were  then  traps.  That 
number  has  been  reduced  since  that  time  from  about  700  down  to  about 
400  left  in  the  Territory.  Eight  of  the  large  canning  companies  own 
half  of  those  traps,  and  the  balance,  or  200,  of  those  traps  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  smaller  companies,  and  a  few  by  individuals. 
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Now,  of  that  remaining  200,  a  good  portion  of  them  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  officials  of  these  companies  who  control  the  other  200, 
a,nd  it  gives  them  a  tremendous  advantage  over  any  competition  in 
that  field. 

Senator  Butler.  Does  the  ownership  change  occasionally  by 
transfer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  the  only  way  it  is  changed  is  through  death, 
you  might  say,  or  it  may  change  by  purchase,  also. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  do  change  by  pur- 
chase, although  they  have  no  legal  rights  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  only  way  they  hold  these  fish  traps  is  through 
regulations  issued  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  They  have  no 
legal  claim  at  all,  and  still  the  sites  are  bought  and  sold.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  are  bought  and  sold  under  terms  contrary  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  as  proof  of  this, 
in  1948,  the  Nakat  Packing  Corp.  purchased  two  plants  from  the  P.  E. 
Harris  Co.,  and  through  that  purchase  they  acquired  at  least  10 
fish  traps,  and  possibly  more,  although  the  regulation  said  specifically 
that  any  individual  who  owns  as  many  as  10  fish  traps  should  not  be 
permitted  to  acquire  more  fish  traps. 

The  Nakat  Packing  Co.  had  26  fish  traps  when  they  bought  these 
companies,  but  they  acquired  these  fish  traps.  X^e  acquisition  was 
reported  in  the  official  list  of  the  traps  issued  by  the  Army  engineers, 
and  this  particular  transfer  was  also  reported  there.  That  is  the  type 
of  thing  which  has  made  Alaskans  maybe  a  little  inclined  to  be  bitter 
toward  the  Alaska  salmon  industry. 

I  don't  say  we  should  be  bitter  at  all,  but  that  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  has  brought  about  this  feeling. 

Senator  McFarland.  As  far  as  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry is  concerned,  is  there  any  advantage  of  using  the  trap  over  the 
hook,  or  the  hook  over  the  trap  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  taking  much  more  time  here  than 
I  should,  but  I  would  like  very  much  to  answer  that  question. 

There  is  a  definite  advantage  in  that  the  trap  is  stationary.  It  is 
put  in  a  certain  place  in  the  path  of  the  migrating  salmon.  The  trap 
is  open  all  the  time,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  sit  and  wait  for  the  fish 
to  come  into  this  trap. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  understand  that  it  is  an  easier  and  more 
economical  way  of  catching  them,  but  the  question  I  meant  was,  if 
you  catch  the  same  number,  is  there  any  advantage  to  one  over  the 
other? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fishermen  will  tell  you  that  the  trap  operation  is 
much  less  expensive.  The  Alaska  salmon  industry  will  tell  you  other- 
wise. The  Alaska  salmon  industry  produced  figures  in  Juneau  in 
court  in  one  of  the  tax  cases,  purporting  to  prove  that  the  trap-caught 
fish  weresmore  expensive  than  the  seine-caught  fish ;  yet,  in  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee,  they  say  they  have  to  have  these 
cheap  trap  fish  in  order  to  operate,  so  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

Senator  McFarland.  Evidently  I  did  not  make  my  point  clear.  I 
mean,  if  you  caught  the  same  number,  would  the  trap  get  larger 
fish,  or 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  absolutely  the  same  fish.  They  operate  on  the 
same  fish. 
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Senator  McFarland.  So  it  is  just  a  matter  of  economics? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ecton.  One  more  question,  and  then  I  will  let  you  go, 
Mr.  Smith,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Are  you  prohibited  from  fishing  as  an  independent  fisherman  in 
the  neighborhood  of  these  fish  traps  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Within  300  yards,  and  I  am  not  absolutely  positive 
on  that.  There  is  a  certain  area  in  which  fishing  by  any  other  type 
of  gear  is  prohibited. 

Senator  Ecton.  Three  hundred  yards  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ecton.  But  that  is  protected  by  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ecton.  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't  get  out  there  in  the  path 
of  these  oncoming  fish. 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  they  are  protected  to  a  certain  extent.  You  may 
be  sure  we  tried  all  of  that. 

Senator  Ecton.  Maybe  a  fellow  would  be  prohibited  from  seining, 
but  would  it  be  possible  to  dump  these  fish  traps  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  it  is  impossible.  In  fact,  it  might  have 
happened,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  McFarland.  Do  they  have  to  have  guards  to  watch  the 
man  watching  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  watchmen  on  the  traps.  They  have  a  patrol 
boat  to  watch  the  watchman,  and  they  have  a  patrol  plane  to  watch 
the  patrol  boat,  and  they  have  a  superintendent  to  watch  over  all  of 
them. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  understood  that  it  was  pretty  well  guarded. 

Thank  you  very  kindly,  Mr.  Smith. 

Unless  there  are  some  more  questions,  that  will  be  all. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  like  to  call,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  another  Alaska  businessman,  who  is  also  mayor  of 
the  city  in  which  he  lives.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lee  Bettinger,  of 
Kodiak. 

STATEMENT  OP  LEE  BETTINGER,  THE  MAYOR  OP  KODIAK,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Bettinger.  My  name  is  Lee  Bettinger,  of  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

I  am  greatly  handicapped  in  being  a  small-town  politician,  and 
being  limited  in  how  long  I  can  talk.  However,  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  some  of  the  pertinent  matters  that  have  arisen  here. 

Senator  Butler.  You  have  a  lot  of  company,  as  far  as  politicians 
here  are  concerned. 

Senator  McFarland.  How  large  is  your  town,  Mr.  Mayor? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  First,  let  me  say  that  it  is  the  trading  center  for  an 
area  larger  than  many  of  your  States  here.  The  town  population  is 
about  2,000.  There  is  a  naval  base  adjoining  the  town,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  the  Seventeenth  Naval  District,  which  covers  all  the  North 
Pacific. 

Senator  McFarland.  The  size  of  your  town  is  the  same  as  mine,  so 
we  have  something  in  common. 
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Mr.  Bettinger.  Except  the  type  of  problems  that  confront  a  town 
like  that  in  Territorial  status. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Senator  McFarland.  Go  right  ahead,  please. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  Kocliak  Island  is  approximately  100  miles  long  by 
about  40  miles  wide. 

Senator  McFarland.  Just  about  the  size  of  Puerto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  Just  about  the  same  size.  I  discussed  it  with  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

We  have  many  adjoining  islands,  which  trade  as  well  as  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  all  of  which  goes  through  Kodiak,  and  one  of  the  big  ques- 
tions in  your  mind  is :  Are  we  getting  enough  land  ? 

The  people  of  Kodiak  are  not  getting  any  land. 

First,  I  should  say  that  the  general  public  naturally  cannot  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  terms  and  particulars  of  this  bill.  They  have 
elected  Delegate  Bartlett  to  represent  them.  They  have  great  confi- 
dence in  him.  They  depend  upon  his  judgment.  I  have  a  resolution 
here  from  all  the  organizations  in  Kodiak,  which  I  would  like  to 
submit,  which  resolutions  ask  for  statehood. 

Senator  McFarland.  They  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

IIesoltjtion  of  the  Kodiak  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 

Kodiak,  Alaska 

Whereas  the  Kodiak  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  statehood  for  Alaska  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  organization  have  resided  within 
Alaska  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  vast  resources  and 
undeveloped  industries  which  this  Territory  has  to  offer  for  the  benefit  of  both 
individuals  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  are  cognizant  with 
the  interests  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  welfare  and  defense  of  the  Nation  might 
possibly  in  the  near  future  depend  upon  the  early  development  and  settlement 
of  Alaska,  which  cannot  be  established  without  the  benefits  of  statehood  and  all 
that  it  entails :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  involved, 
respectfully  petition  Lee  C.  Bettinger  to  communicate  this  message  to  any 
and  all  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  or  Senate  committees,  and  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  bring  this  issue  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Approved  this  —  day  of  April  1950,  at  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Kodiak  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
Mary  Mabjobie  Gunderson,  President. 
Attest : 

Betty  Carter  Springhill,  Secretary. 


Resolution  op  the  Kodiak  Livestock  Growers  Association,  Kodiak,  Alaska 

Whereas  the  Kodiak  Livestock  Growers  Association  has  given  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  the  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska  ;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  association,  having  lived  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  for  a  great  number  of  years,  are  fully  convinced  that  this 
great  Territory  has  sufficient  resources  and  financial  ability  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  statehood ;  and 

Whereas  we  sincerely  believe  the  full  development  of  the  vast  resources  of 
Alaska,  and  the  establishment  of  new  and  profitable  industries,  cannot  be  realized 
without  the  advantages  of  statehood ;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
desire  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  statehood  and  will  utilize  this  great 
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gift,  which  they  have  earned,  to  promptly  endeavor  to  establish  industries,  develop 
resources,  encourage  settlement,  and  promote  the  welfare  and  protection  of.  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation  which  we  love ;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolrted,  That  this  association  request  that  Lee  C.  Bettinger  represent  us,  and 
convey  our  plea  for  statehood  and  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  full  citizen- 
ship which  it  embraces  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Bettinger, 
on  our  behalf,  put  forth  every  effort  to  bring  about  the  happy  fact  of  statehood  for 
Alaska. 
Passed  and  approved  this  19th  day  of  April  1950,  at  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

KoDiAK  Livestock  Growers  Association, 
By  Baxter  Hightowee,  Yice  President. 
Attest : 

John  A.  Gibbons,  Secretary. 

Resolution  of  the  Rotary  Club  op  Kodiak,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  April  10,  1950 

Whereas  the  Kodiak  Rotary  Club  is  vitally  interested  in  statehood  for  Alaska, 
and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  organization,  realizing  the  vast  needs  of  the 
Territory  in  connection  with  its  great  resources,  believe  this  program  to  be  of 
benefit ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  statehood  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  Alaska,  especially  when  military  defense  as  so  important :  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Rotary  Club  respectfully  petition  Mayor  Lee  C.  Bettinger 
to  use  all  of  his  ability  to  bring  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Senate  members  and  committees  in  ox*der  that  it  may  reach  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

A.  Holmes  Johnson,  M.  C, 
President,  Kodiak  Rotary  CluTj. 


Resolution  of  the  Kodiak  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  April  12, 

1950 

Whereas  the  Kodiak  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  a  study  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  statehood  for  Alaska  ;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Kodiak  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
practically  every  business  and  profession  in  the  city  of  Kodiak,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  strongly  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  giving  consideration  to 
legislation  to  effect  statehood  for  Alaska  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  involved, 
endorse  the  program  for  statehood  and  does  request  the  Honorable  Lee  C. 
Bettinger,  mayor  of  Kodiak,  to  convey  its  endorsement  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  this  12th  day  of  April  1950  at  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Attest : 

V.  G.  Ellis,  Secretary. 


United  States  of  Ameeica, 

Territory  of  Alaska,  ss: 
I,  Myrna  Perkins,  the  duly  appointed  and  acting  clerk  of  the  common  council 
of  the  City  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  common  council  held 
on  the  20th  day  of  April  1950,  and  duly  recorded  in  my  office. 

That  said  meeting  was  duly  convened  and  held  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  that  a  legal  quorum  was  present  throughout  the  meeting,  and 
that  all  of  those  present  voted  for  the  adoption  and  passage  of  the  resolution. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  official  seal 
of  the  city  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  this  21st  day  of  April  1950. 

Myrna  Perkins, 
Clerk  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
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Resolution 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  presently  giving  consideration 
to  effecting  legislation  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska  ;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  certain  persons  and  organizations  are  attempting  to  make 
it  appear  that  residents  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  do  not  want  statehood ;  and 

Whereas  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  responsive  to 
the  trend  of  public  opinion,  sincerely  believes  the  citizens  of  Kodiak  are  desirous 
of  attaining  full  citizenship :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Kodiak  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  does  hereby  maintain  that  Alaska  should  be  granted  the  full  privileges 
of  statehood  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  does  most  respectfully  entreat 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  effect  the  necessary  legislation  during  the 
present  session. 

Approved  this  20th  day  of  April  1950  at  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Common  CouiSfciL,  City  of  Kodiak,  Terkitokt  of  Alaska. 
H.  G.  Ellis,  Acting  Mayor. 

Attest : 

Mtkna  Perkins,  Clerk. 


Resolution  of  Katmai  Post  No.  7056,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Kodiak,  Alaska,  April  13,  1950 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  statehood  for  Alaska  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  organization  have  resided  within 
Alaska  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  vast  resources  and 
undeveloped  industries  which  this  Territory  has  to  offer  for  the  benefit  of  both 
individuals  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  are  cognizant 
with  the  interests  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  welfare  and  defense  of  the  Nation 
might  possibly  in  the  near  future  depend  upon  the  early  development  and  settle- 
ment of  Alaska,  which  cannot  be  established  without  the  benefits  of  statehood 
and  all  that  it  entails  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization,  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  involved, 
respectfully  petition  Lee  C.  Bettinger  to  communicate  this  message  to  any  and 
all  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  or  Senate  committees,  and  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  bring  this  issue  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  April  1950  at  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
John  E.  Drewes,  Commander. 

Attest : 

John  W.  Mokrisset,  Trustee. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Senator,  knowing  of  your  long 
experience  with  Rotary,  I  have  one  from  the  Rotary  Club  also,  and 
in  that  connection,  Rotary  is  not  permitted  to  involve  itself  in  any- 
thing that  is  political,  but  this  is  something  that  is  not  political  be- 
cause all  the  j)eople  want  statehood,  and  they  believe  in  the  principles 
of  statehood. 

Incidentally,  the  reason  the  people  in  Kodiak  are  not  too  concerned 
about  the  matter  of  land  is  that  if  you  gave  even  half  the  land  to  the 
State,  we  wouldn't  get  any.  We  are  on  an  island,  as  I  say,  about  the 
size  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  are  confined  to  approximately  5  square 
miles.  Immediately,  then,  you  see  w.e  have  nothing  to  draw  on.  We 
cannot  build  up  any  revenue  or  any  trade  outside  of  our  little  5  square 
miles. 

Senator  Butler.  Why? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  It  was  due  to  reservation  under  Presidential  order, 
because  of  military  necessity.  Military  necessity  does  not  exist  any 
longer,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  island  still  exists.  We  find  under 
Territorial  status  that  we  cannot  be  heard.  That  is  one  of  our  great 
problems. 
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We  are  not  as  concerned  about  the  State  getting  the  land  for  noth- 
ing, as  we  are  in  getting  enough  voice  that  we  can  get  some  of  these 
withdrawals  lifted;  enough  voice  so  that  we  can  see  appropriations 
are  made  to  survey  the  land. 

We  have  a  few  stockmen  on  Kodiak  Island  that  have  homesteads 
and  had  them  prior  to  the  withdrawal.  They  consistently  have  tried 
to  get  more  land  open.  They  tried  to  negotiate  leases  and  they  have 
always  failed. 

There  was  a  question  raised  here  yesterday,  I  believe,  as  to  the 
stock-raising  possibilities  in  Alaska,  and  the  studies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  show  you  that  Kodiak  Island  has  tremendous 
possibilities.  Continually  cattlemen  come  there,  particularly  from 
the  Southwest,  because  they  have  heard  of  these  great  possibilities. 
But  they  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  they  cannot  obtain  land. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  that  is  rather  indicative  of  the  fear  that 
some  of  us  have  with  reference  to  the  whole  Territory.  That  is  the 
same  situation  that  you  face  now. 

Tlie  State  would  be  facing  that  situation 

Mr.  Bettinger.  That  condition  does  not  improve.  It  just  gets 
worse.  More  land  is  continually  withdrawn.  We  have  found  through 
experience  that  we  don't  have  the  power  under  Territorial  status, 
and  we  also  have  a  voteless  delegate,  and  that  condition  cannot  be 
changed.  We  do  believe  with  representation,  and  being  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  we  could  get  more  consideration. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  you  put  your  finger  on  the  crux  of  this 
whole  question.  If  Alaska  were  getting  statehood  today,  and  you 
wanted  to  control  Alaska  like  you  wanted  the  control  of  Kodiak  Is- 
land, I  don't  think  you  would  have  much  argument  with  anybody 
about  it,  but  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  They  have  withdrawal  orders' 
that  cover  practically  everything  now,  and  for  fear  they  miss  some- 
thing, they  put  an  over-all  order  on  that  covers  everything  that  they 
forgot.  So,  there  is  not  much  left. 
Senator  McFarland.  Maybe  we  can  repeal  some  of  those  orders. 
Mr.  Bettinger.  They  can  be  repealed,  and  in  this  particular  one, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  military  to  continue  it  because  they  have 
no  use  for  it.  They  do  not  use  it.  All  it  takes  is  action  here  in 
Congress.  When  we  have  someone  here  that  can  act  for  us,  we  feel 
confident  we  can  get  withdrawal  orders  lifted. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  might  say  to  you  that  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
lifted.     Some  of  us  have  been  struggling  with  those  things. 

Mr.  Bettiistger.  It  is  easier  to  do  a  job  with  two  hands  than  with 
one ;  at  least  it  is  the  only  solution  that  we  can  see. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  don't  mean  that  as  an  argument. 
Mr.  Bettinger.  Mr.  Senator,  I  don't  intend  to  argue  with  you. 
Senator  McFarland.  I  am  giving  you  a  little  of  the  experience  that 
some  of  us  have  had  with  federally  owned  land  in  their  States. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  I  don't  mean  to  appear  argumentative,  Senator. 
You  must  realize  that  when  people  live  under  the  conditions  under 
which  these  people  in  Alaska  have  been  living,  they  are  bound  to  get 
a  little  emotional  about  it  every  once  in  a  while. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  to  us,  and  of  great  interest  to  us,  is 
the  matter  of  so-called  native  rights  in  Alaska. 

Kodiak  is  the  oldest  existing  white  settlement  north  of  California. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Eussians.    We  have  a  great  number  of  natives 
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there,  and  people  of  mixed  blood,  and  those  people  were  granted  all 
their  property  rights,  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  yet  now  they  are  denied  them  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  "way :  Within  that  small  municipality  of  ours 
we  have  45  Indian  reservations.  I  don't  think  you  would  have  that 
back  in  your  small  towns,  would  you  ? 

Senator  McFakland.  We  have  a  whole  lot  less  number  than  that 
that  gives  us  quite  a  bit  of  trouble.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  get 
along  with  45. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  And  with  that,  thej  don't  have  to  pay  taxes.  That 
is  quite  a  burden  on  a  small  community,  and  then  you  have  no  land 
around  that  you  can  open  up  to  move  onto.  You  are  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  we  complain  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Alaska.  But  we  also 
must  realize  that  it  stems  from  Congress.  It  is  the  Congress  that 
gives  them  the  authority  to  do  these  things. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Arizona 
Indians  to  be  intelligent,  and,  if  given  an  opportunity,  able  to  compete 
with  anyone  else.  The  trouble  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  been 
pushed  on  those  reservations.  They  feel  that  they  have  a  property 
interest  there.  They  feel  if  they  leave  they  will  lose  it,  and  so  they 
have  just  stayed  there,  and  we  have  not  helped  them  in  the  way  that 
we  should. 

If  Alaska  becomes  a  State,  I  would  hope  that  we  may  profit  by 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  of  other  States,  and  see  that  your  Indians  are  given  a  better 
opportunity  than  our  Indians  were. 

Senator  Btjtlee,  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Your  problems  all 
stem  from  what  is  referred  to  as  the  aboriginal  rights  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  That  is  right.  And  we  don't  recognize  them  in 
Alaska. 

Senator  Butler.  And  the  courts  have  not  recognized  it  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Butler.  But  the  Department  of  the  Interior  recognizes  it, 
and  maybe  some  others.  It  is  a  question  that  should  be  settled  in  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned,  especially  to  the  natives.  Do  you  think  that  the 
chance  of  settling  that  qtiestion  is  any  better  if  we  settle  it  before  or 
after  we  make  Alaska  a  State  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  I  might  answer  that  this  way.  Senator.  I  have 
received  and  read  every  Governor's  report  since  we  had  a  Governor  in 
Alaska  that  treats  on  that  point.  This  is  something  that  must  be 
settled  now.  During  my  lifetime,  it  has  been  repeated  and  repeated, 
and  this  problem  that  has  been  created  by  people  on  the  outside,  not 
Alaskans,  has  not  been  settled.  Now,  we  are  seeking  another  solution, 
and  the  only  solution  we  see  is  to  have  representation  down  here  to 
speak  for  us,  not  just  to  trade  votes,  and  present  the  problem  properly, 
and  to  represent  those  people. 

Those  people  are  not  the  Indians  of  Arizona.  They  are  the  same  as 
others  who  are  residents  of  Alaska.  They  have  citizenship,  and  they 
have  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  except  when  a  bureau  comes  in  and 
abridges  that  right. 

To  tell  you  how  strongly  we  feel  about  this  matter,  we  continually 
presented  to  the  congressional  committees  this  matter.  We  have 
written  letters,  and  we  have  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
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and  finally  we  brought  suit  against  the  United  States  Government 
over  it,  and  it  was  gone  over  with  a  great  deal  of  study  and  a  lot  of 
research  was  had,  and  we  know  that  we  have  a  case  based  upon  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1867  with 
Russia. 

How  far  a  small  town  like  Kodiak  can  go  in  suing  the  United  States 
Government  remains  to  be  seen,  and  when  you  have  these  Indian 
reservations,  you  are  sending  these  people  some  place  where  they 
are  being  put  aside.  You  are  setting  them  apart  You 'are  bringing 
children  up  as  being  an  inferior  race.  You  are  sending  them  to 
American  schools  and  are  trying  to  teach  them  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

I  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  it. 

I  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  on  this  subject. 

If  you  are  interested  in  our  ability  to  support  ourselves,  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  costs  of  municipal  operation.  This  is  my  fourth 
term  as  mayor  and  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  operation 
of  the  city. 

The  main  basis  for  our  revenue  is  a  20-mill  tax,  which  is  very  light, 
and  after  taking  out  these  reserves,  we  still  have  enough  to  operate 
the  city  along  with  the  revenue  from  our  business  licenses,  the  revenue 
from  our  dock  operation,  our  water,  sewer,  and  utilities. 

I  think  it  should  be  of  interest  to  you  that  50  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  goes  to  support  our  schools. 

There  was  a  question  raised  yesterday  how  these  schools  are  sup- 
ported in  Alaska.  They  are  supported  either  through  municipal 
schools.  Territorial  schools,  or  school  districts.  Recently,  we  formed 
a  consolidated  school  district,  so  that  we  could  join  with  the  people 
who  live  outside  of  the  city  limits. 

The  people  outside  the  city  pay  a  10-mill  tax.  That  is  a  Territorial 
property  tax  assessed  by  the  last  legislature. 

The  consolidated  school  district  collects  a  10-mill  tax  within  that 
area.  There  is  a  budget  drawn  in  the  consolidated  school  district, 
and  it  calls  for  10  mills.  Then  the  city  puts  up  their  share,  based  upon 
evaluation,  and  the  area  outside  the  city  puts  up  their  10  mills. 

If  it  should  only  come  to  8  mills,  then  the  2  mills  collected  outside 
the  city  goes  into  the  Territorial  treasury. 

That  is  where  they  get  their  source  of  income. 

Under  statehood,  we  would  have  no  additional  burdens  as  a  city. 

At  present  we  have  no  support  of  any  kind  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Inside  the  city,  we  have  always  raised  our  own  money  and 
haVe  supported  ourselves,  and  certainly,  a  20-mill  property  tax  is  not 
excessive.  We  have  been  able  to  do  all  this.  We  have  been  able  to 
grow.  We  have  all  the  things  that  any  small  city  in  the  United  States 
has — we  have  our  concrete  paved  streets,  and  telephone  and  lights  and 
stores,  and  all  the  other  advantages. 

Senator  Butler.  City  lights  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  Municipal? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  It  is  not  municipal.  It  is  REA,  an  association. 
The  city  operates  the  water  and  the  sewer  and  the  dock.  During  these 
last  5  years  our  assessed  valuation  has  risen  from  $1,900,000  to  $3,500,- 
000,  which  is  considerable  growth  in  that  short  period  of  time,  and  it 
is  also  quite  indicative  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 
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Senator  ButliER.  Do  you  have  fee  title  to  the  city  lots  where  your 
places  of  business  are  located  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  No  ;  I  am  a  squatter.  I  have  no  title.  We  operate 
under  a  townsite  trustee  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  he 
is  the  one  that  issues  the  titles. 

Senator  McFarland.  This  is  a  bill  we  passed  this  session.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  title  for  land. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Which  bill  ? 

Senator  Butler.  We  j)assed  several. 

Sena  ;or  McFarkand.  The  one  that  permitted  the  Department  of  the 
Interic  r  to  sell  land  for  business  purposes  in  Alaska. 

Mr,  Bettinger.  I  can  explain  that.  That  is  a  different  situation. 
First,  I  am  speaking  of  the  town  site  and  the  lots  that  these  people 
claim.  We  have  a  town-site  trustee.  We  have  always  had  it.  You 
asked  about  my  business  location.  I  have  certain  quitclaim  deeds 
from  the  man  I  bought  from,  and  it  is  recorded,  and  there  is  a  chain 
of  them,  but  I  don't  have  what  is  known  as  the  town-site  trustee's  deed. 
He  has  to  issue  a  deed  to  you.  But  somewhere  along  the  line  there  was 
someone  who  had  Indian  blood,  so  there  is  a  flaw  in  it,  and  I  don't 
have  a  town-site  trustee's  deed. 

Another  story :  The  Department  of  Justice  came  there  to  buy  a  site 
for  a  jail.  They  only  had  $3,500,  and  they  couldn't  find  a  site,  so  the 
city,  in  order  to  help  them,  told  them,  "You  can  have  part  of  our  site 
where  the  city  hall  is.  We  will  give  it  to  you  for  nothing,  if  you  will 
pay  us  $1,500  to  move  our  city  hall  off."  There  was  an  agreement 
reached..  We  tried  to  move  the  city  hall  off,  and  it  ended  up  by 
burning  it  down  to  clear  the  site  for  them.  Now,  we  can't  get  the 
$1,500  because,  although  we  have  a  change  of  quitclaims,  we  didn't  have 
a  trustee's  deed,  so  that  it  is  still  Government  land. 

I  tried  to  take  advantage  of  what  you  are  referring  to.  Senator,  and 
I  might  say  that  I  come  here  twice  a  year  because,  as  a  small  town, 
we  have  to  come  5,000  miles  down  here. 

I  was  down  here  on  a  matter  of  trying  to  acquire  a  piece  of  property 
last  year  for  municipal  use,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  said  if 
I  would  wait  until  this  piece  of  legislation  was  enacted,  it  would  be 
very  sim^Dle,  but  I  couldn't  wait,  so  I  solved  the  matter  in  a  different 
manner. 

Just  recently,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  piece  of  legislation, 
I  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  There  are  no  regulations 
written  on  it.     That  is  how  slow  a  bureaucracy  operates. 

Senator  Ecton.  Mr.  Bettinger,  tell  the  committee  how  statehood,  if 
you  received  it,  would  clear  this  situation  up. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  representation 

here  to  do  the  job  for  us,  but 

•     Senator  Ecton.  If  96  Senators  couldn't  do  it,  would  98  get  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  No;  but  96  helping  our  2  Senators  might.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  48  States  send  2  Senators  and  don't 
accomplish  anything  by  it. 

Senator  Ecton.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  It  will  still  have 
to  be  remedied  by  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McFarland.  We  can't  afford  to  admit  they  don't  accom- 
plish anything  by  sending  us  up  here. 
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Mr.  Bettinger.  We  know  they  accomplish  something,  certainly. 

Senator  Butler.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Mayor : 
You  are  on  an  island  40  by  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Butler.  How  much  land  of  that  has  been  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  An  infinitesimal  amount.     It  is  of  no  significance. 

Senator  Butler.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  get  a  public 
survey  made  so  that  you  can  begin  to  own  some  of  it? 

Mr!  Bettinger.  When  we  can  get  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  it 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  that  purpose.  There  are  so 
many  demands  made  on  them,  they  can't  get  around  to  surveying 
the  land.  I  have  land  that  I  own  personally  that  I  would  like  to  get 
surveyed. 

Senator  Butler.  That  is  a  matter  of  percentage.  It  is  not  a  big 
job  elsewhere  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
Alaska,  so  practically  all  of  the  money  that  is  appropriated  for  public 
surveys  should  be  spent  out  there. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  It  is  true  that  the  money  appropriated  for  surveys 
has  increased  in  the  last  2  years. 

Senator  McFarland.  And  so  has  the  cost  of  surveys. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  That  is  right,  particularly  in  Alaska.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, and  there  are  great  distances  to  travel. 

Senator  Butler.  We  have  checked  at  times  to  find  out  why  it  has 
been  so  slow,  and  their  reply  to  me  has  been  that  they  have  made 
it  about  as  fast  as  circumstances  required  or  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Bettinger.  Those  are  two  of  the  principal  problems  that  you 
seem  to  evidence  considerable  interest  in,  and  as  I  say,  the  greatest 
benefit  we  can  get  through  statehood  is  by  having  representation 
here  in  correcting  those.  I  have  heard  you  ask  witnesses  as  to  the 
benefits  to  the  national  defense.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  what  part  Alaska  statehood  would  play.  We  must  so  acknowl- 
edge that  you  would  have  a  greater  growth  and  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  Alaska  through  statehood.  Through  that,  the  benefits  to 
national  defense  would  be  that  we  would  have  a  stronger  unit  there, 
we  would  have  population  and  people,  utilities,  and  we  would  build 
up  transportation. 

In  my  own  town  there,  through  our  recent  growth,  we  have  addi- 
tional dock  facilities  which  would  permit  the  military  to  use  at  no 
cost  to  them.  The  Coast  Guard  uses  it  and  puts  their  buoys  on  it. 
We  have  oil-storage  depots,  we  have  building  material,  all  the  things 
that  help  to  make  a  country  easier  to  defend. 

You  have  asked  about  the  cost  of  the  road  program.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  budget  for  the  Kodiak  area  is  $12,500  a  year.  So,  we 
don't  anticipate  that  would  be  a  very  big  load  in  our  area.  This  is 
such  a  large  subject  that  it  is  difficult  to  try  to  speak  of  it  in  these 
few  minutes.  If  there  is  any  specific  question  that  applies  to  that 
area  or  the  people  there,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Butler.  On  my  recent  visit  to  Alaska,  Kodiak  was  one  of 
the  places  that  I  did  not  get  to  see.  That  is  one  reason  that  I  am 
going  to  come  back  there.    Is  Kodiak  timbered  like  southeast  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  No;  it  is  not.  There  is  a  small  area  on  the  end 
where  the  town  is  that  has  some  scrub  timber.  Some  of  the  adjoining 
islands  to  the  northeast  have  timber  on  them. 
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Senator  Butler.   Is  it  reasonably  smooth  or  is  it  mountainous? 

Mr.  Bettinger.  It  is  a  mountainous  island.  If  you  are  going  by 
boat,  you  would  tliink  most  of  it  would  be  mountainous,  but  there 
are  great  valleys  for  grazing. 

Senator  Butler.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  percentage 
that  will  be  possible  to  cultivate  in  case 

Mr.  Bettinger.  There  would  be  very  little  cultivation.  It  would 
be  range  land.  I  can  supply  those  figures  to  you  rather  than  merely 
give  you  an  estimate  of  my  town.     I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Note. — The  Interior  Department  subsequently  supplied  a  statement  on  Live- 
stock Possibilities  in  Alaska,  wbicb  answers  tlie  question  pvopouncled  by  Senator 
Butler  re  Kodiak.     This  statement  is  carried  in  the  appendix. 

The  principal  industry  there  is  the  fishery.  We  have  20  salmon 
canneries  operating  in  the  area,  5  herring-reduction  plants  that  pro- 
duce in  excess  of  2,000,000  gallons  of  herring  oil  a  year,  besides  the 
meal.  We  have  the  King  crab,  which  you  must  know  of,  that  is  being 
canned  in  Kodiak  for  the  first  time,  and  we  also  have  a  clam  cannery. 

In  connection  with  industry  there,  there  have  been  remarks  here 
that  possibly  the  people  operating  the  State  would  make  it  difficult  for 
industry  to  come  in.  In  our  small  town  we  encourage  industry/  We 
have  given  them  periods  of  free  taxes.  We  offer  cheap  sites.  We 
make  many  inducements  to  bring  industry  in,  and  I  think  most  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  you  have  to 
have  industry  and  you  have  to  have  outside  capital.  There  is  no  fight 
against  industry  or  the  canned-salmon  industry.  We  all  have  to  live 
together  there. 

Senator  McFarland.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ?  If  not,  thank 
you  very  kindly. 

Mr,  Bartlett.  The  next  witness  will  be  the  Eeverend  K.  R. 
Armstrong. 

STATEMENT  OE  REV.  R.  HOLLAND  ARMSTRONG,  EIELD  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS,  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Rev.  Armstrong.  My  name  is  R.  Rolland  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Anchorage,  and  is  now  field  representative 
of  the  National  Home  Missions  Congress. 

Rev.  Armstrong.  I  am  field  representative  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  United  States  of 
America.  I  have  been  in  Alaska  for  10  years,  first  with  a  pastorate  at 
Fairbanks,  with  a  pastorate  in  Anchorage  for  7i/2  years,  and  on  the 
18th  of  Februarj!'  I  moved  to  Juneau  to  be  field  representative  for 
our  church.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of 
statehood  and  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  H.  R.  331. 

The  church  has  always  had  a  creative  place  in  society.  Out  of  her 
ranks  have  come  pleas  for  justice  and  cries  for  freedom.  Thousands 
of  church  men,  women,  and  youth  join  in  asking  for  statehood. 

Emotionally  and  morally,  people  need  security.  To  realize  these 
qualities  builds  stability.  It  makes  strong  Christians  and  citizens. 
To  leave  Territorial  status  and  enter  statehood  will  give  us  a  richer 
future  and  a  stronger  people.    Not  all  decisions  are  based  on  economy, 
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politics,  and  pressure  groups.  We  ask  Congress  to  give  us  statehood 
on  the  basis  that  we  have  faith  that  statehood  is  good  and  right. 

Support  this  faith  by  giving  us  statehood  now. 

I  am  asking,  after  reading  this  bill  and  sitting  through  your  inves- 
tigation and  seeing  the  keenness  with  which  you  have  asked  leading 
questions,  that  you  make  the  proper  amendments  to  bring  this  bill  to 
a  place  where  it  can  be  voted  and  where  we  can  have  statehood. 

May  I  add  that  I  have  appreciated  the  attitude  of  your  wanting  to 
get  the  facts, 

I  appreciate  that  you  are  asking  for  the  real  basis  for  statehood. 
I  want  to  testify  that  these  men  and  women  who  have  testified  have 
done  it  in  good  faith.  I  believe  in  their  statements  on  taxation  in 
support  of  our  program  that  they  are  correct.  I  believe  we  can  sup- 
port statehood  and  I  believe  that  we  can  take  the  involvements  of 
statehood. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  record  here,  if  you  give  me  that  permis- 
sion, a  report  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Home 
Missions  Congress  that  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  January  24,  25, 
26,  and  27,  1950.  That  is  a  group  of  24  Protestant  denominations 
that  met  to  consider  the  entire  home  mission  problem  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  Territories.  On  page  29  of  this  report  they  record  this 
statement : 

Recognizing  that  Territorial  status  permits  discrimination  and  retards  prog- 
ress under  local  responsibility,  we  urge  Congress  to  grant  statehood  to  Alaska. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  and  will 
enjoy  answering  any  questions  that  you  might  ask  me. 

Senator  McFarland.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  next  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Wyoming  and  now  a  most  esteemed  citizen  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  where  she  operates  a  business  and  has  several  stores.  The 
witness  is  Essie  R.  Dale,  who  is  also  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee woman  for  Alaska. 

STATEMENT  OF  ESSIE  R.  DALE,  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEWOMAN,  FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  Dale.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
sorry  that  our  time  is  so  very  limited,  and  my  statement  will  be  so 
short  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  stand  rather  than  sit  down,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  and  during  the  time  that  I  will  make  my  statement  I 
will  wish  to  hit  a  few  of  the  high  spots  that  I  think  have  been  passed 
over  and  may  help  you.  I  think  this  matter  of  reporting  this  bill  out 
favorably  is  just  a  matter  of  your  getting  a  true  picture  of  Alaska  and 
the  people  in  it. 

I  believe  that  every  one  of  you,  if  you  knew  Alaska  as  we  know 
Alaska,  would  not  hesitate  one  minute,  but  the  job  is  to  get  this  infor- 
mation to  you  and  get  you  to  see  it  as  we  see  and  know  it. 

You  have  been  told  a  great  deal  about  our  finances  and  other  things 
and  I  think  they  have  been  covered  pretty  well,  but  what  I  want  to 
bring  to  you  is  something  about  the  caliber  of  our  people. 

I  think  Father  O'Connor  has  touched  that  a  little  bit  and  so  has 
Mr.  Armstrong. 
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The  genuine  Alaskan  residents  are  as  high  a  class  of  people  as  you 
will  find  in  any  of  the  States.  In  fact,  we  are  a  people  who  have  more 
college  graduates  from  our  town  of  Fairbanks,  per  population,  than 
any  town  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  believe  it  or  not. 

On  our  trip  out  here  we  had  50  people,  all  of  us  volunteers.  No  one 
solicited  anybody.  When  the  plane  was  chartered  we  had  a  member 
go  up  and  down  the  aisle  finding  out  where  each  member  of  the  group 
came  from,  trying  to  get  the  name  of  the  State  from  which  they  came 
or  where  they  were  born,  and  we  found  that  we  had  37  States  repre- 
sented on  the  plane.  We  had  some  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
and  New  York,  even,  and  all  these  places,  and  we  are  just  like  you  are. 
We  are  the  bone  of  your  bone  and  the  flesh  of  your  flesh,  excepting 
maybe  we  have  a  little  more  nerve  and  a  little  of  what  they  call  guts, 
to  go  out  to  Alaska  and  try  to  make  our  living  up  there.  And  we 
didn't  land  there  with  any  $3,000,  either. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  moved  to  Alaska  with  my  family.  I  was  not 
young  then,  even,  and  before  1  month  was  over  we  were  broke.  That 
is,  as  far  as  cash  was  concerned,  but  we  didn't  suffer.  We  worked 
very  much.  We  worked  night  and  day.  We  met  hardships,  and  you 
will  find  when  Alaskans  find  that  newcomers  come  to  Alaska  and 
they  find  that  you  are  good  people  and  are  genuine,  you  can  get  help 
and  you  can  get  backing  and  you  can  get  some  place. 

So  I  do  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
good  qualities.  If  you  were  going  to  start  out  as  we  did,  when  I  was 
married,  with  a  quarter  section  of  land,  a  cow,  and  a  featherbed,  you 
might  want  to  know  if  we  were  going  to  make  good  use  of  it  or  if  you 
were  going  to  go  broke,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you. 
We  are  a  class  of  people  that  will  carry  on  and  will  make  use  of  the 
land,  and  we  will  succeed  with  statehood  as  we  have  succeeded  in  our 
own  private  lives. 

I  have  been  just  a  little  bit  perturbed  that  you  would  need  to  ask, 
"What  good  would  statehood  do  and  what  would  development  do  for 
defense?"  To  me  that  is  a  foolish  question  to  ask.  You  would  know 
that.  We  have  only  one  railroad  in  the  whole  country.  It  goes  about 
halfway  through  the  country.  What  happens  if  that  railroad  is  torn 
up  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  supplies  to  the  Army  ?  You  can't  walk 
over  the  country  like  you  can  walk  over  a  plain  of  Iowa  or  Ohio. 
You  can't  walk  over  that  Territory.  You  have  to  have  roads  and 
railroads.  We  have  no  roads.  When  this  country  is  developed  and 
we  have  statehood  and  we  have  settled,  we  will  develop  the  roads. 

My  husband  was  a  contractor,  and  the  Army  borrowed  and  my 
husband  gave  to  the  Army  all  of  his  contracting  equipment  such  as  ce- 
ment mixers,  power  saws,  and  everything  like  that,  to  help  the  Army 
in  a  hurry,  and  to  make  these  defenses,  the  mining  men  gave  their  min- 
ing machinery  to  help.  That  was  the  main  industry  up  there,  and 
it  was  hit  hard.  Transportation  costs  were  terrific,  and  the  mining 
industry  was  hit  an  awful  blow  up  there,  but  it  will  come  back  if  it 
is  given  half  a  chance. 

I  heard  a  little  bit  of  whispering  around  that  the  Senators  were 
afraid  of  bloc  voting  on  the  part  of  the  natives — that  they  would  all 
vote  in  bloc  and  thereby  exercise  control.  There' is  not  a  chance  of 
that  because  we  have  different  types  of  natives,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts, 
and  they  are  different  types  of  people  from  the  Indians  and  they  live 
in  very  far  distant  quarters,  and  when  you  remember  that  Alaska  is 
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almost  a  third  as  large  as  the  United  States,  these  different  natives 
hardly  have  any  contact  at  all.  And  they  won't  vote  in  a  bloc. 
We  have  in  our  legislature,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  six 
natives — three  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  so  they  are  not  bloc 
voting. 

Senator  Taylor.  Maybe  they  are  blocking  each  other,  aren't  they? 

Mrs.  Dale.  No,  sir.  We  have  some  good  Republicans  and  even 
Progressives. 

Senator  Butlee.  Good  for  you. 

Mrs.  Dale.  On  all  general  matters  they  are  agreed.  There  is  onlj 
one  possible  chance  where  the  natives  might  resort  to  bloc  voting, 
and  that  would  be  on  pressure  from  the  Alaska  native  service.  You 
have  the  head  of  that  thing  here  in  Washington,  and  you  attend  to 
that.     That  would  not  happen. 

Now,  about  reservations.  I  know  this  doesn't  belong  in  statehood, 
but  I  tell  you  we  are  alarmed  about  reservations.  We  don't  care  if 
you  have  national  forests  because  the  national  forests  will  yield  us 
soniQ  income,  and  while  we  do  not  own  the  title  to  them,  they  will 
mean  much  to  us  in  the  way  of  finances,  so  that  is  all  right;  but  we 
do  wish  you  wouldn't  put  any  more  reservations  up  there. 

Senator  Butler.  We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  prevent  the  crea- 
tion of  reservations. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Thank  you.     I  may  be  a  Republican  some  day  for  that. 

Now,  as  for  our  Eskimos,  I  was  in  Fairbanks  for  2  years  before  I 
saw  an  Eskimo,  and  when  the  war  started,  the  Eskimo  boys  went  to 
war  and  the  Eskimo  girls  came  down  to  the  town  to  get  work.  They 
are  a  fine  class  of  people.  They  are  intelligent  and  they  are  very  fine 
looking,  and  when  they  get  into  the  schools  with  the  white  people, 
they  make  the  white  students  hump,  and  they  are  rapidly  taking 
their  place  in  the  civilization.  We  have  Eskimos  who  are  doing  the 
mechanical  work  on  the  airplane  lines,  and  they  are  using  many  Es- 
kimos as  mechanics.  They  are  not  people  to  be  pushed  back  on  a 
reservation  and  to  whom  you  would  say,  "You  are  a  reservation 
Eskimo." 

They  are  rapidly  intermarrying  with  the  whites.  They  are  smart 
and  they  will  breed  out  in  a  few  generations,  but  it  shows  up  in  the 
second  and  the  third. 

The  girls  are  beautiful.  They  are  a  nice  class  of  girls  and  are  funda- 
mentally good.  I  know  the  Eskimo  people  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
these  people  out  on  reservations  because  they  have  a  right  to  sit  in 
and  take  their  place  with  us.  They  have  proved  that  they  can  take 
their  place  in  society,  so  let's  don't  have  any  more  reservations  or  land 
set  aside  for  reservations  for  the  good  of  the  natives  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  time  when  the  Indian  reservations  everywhere 
could  be  eliminated.  Why,  century  after  century,  should  we  keep 
these  people  on  reservations  as  wards  of  the  Goverment  and  take  care 
of  them  when  they  are  able-bodied  and  are  smart  enough  to  make  their 
own  way. 

Senator  Butler.  Would  it  please  you  if  the  bill  was  amended  to  in- 
clude a  clause  to  cover  that  point  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  No,  sir;  I  want  this  bill  enacted  just  as  it  is,  unless  it 
would  be  for  that  one  thing  about  the  Pribilof  Islands  which  they  say 
are  bound  up  with  a  treaty.    Let  us  work  these  things  out  for  our- 
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selves.  We  know  that  we  have  as  much  land  as'  the  other  States  and  we 
can't  settle  this  reservation  business  in  a  statehood  bill.  I  think  we 
can  do  it  later.  We  will  have  to  work  those  things  out  the  best  way 
we  can. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  M'cFarland.  Thank  you. 

Who  is  your  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  next  like  to  call  on  a  man 
who  throughout  his  life  has  been  a  mining  man  and  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  senate,  and  who  is'  also  a  Democratic  national  committee- 
man for  Alaska. 

Mr.  Howard  Lyng.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  LYNG,  SENATOR,  TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATURE,  NOME,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Lyng.  I  am  a  native  son  of  Alaska,  born  of  pioneer  parents. 
My  parents  came  to  Alaska  in  1888 ;  62  years  ago.  My  father  came 
from  Norway  and  so  did  my  mother.  My  mother  came  at  the  age  of  3 
or  4  and  my  father  at  the  age  of  20,  as  a  university  graduate.  He  came 
around  Cape  Horn  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast  in  a  small  350-ton 
barkantine. 

In  1888  father,  at  the  age  of  25  years'  and  mother  at  the  age  of  22, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  a  100-ton  schooner  for  a  little  Indian 
village  adjacent  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Sand  Point.  It  is  a  fishing 
and  canning  place  today.  In  my  father's  schooner  he  traded  up  and 
down  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  as  far  as  Japan.  He  brought  in  his 
100-ton  schooner  in  1888  his  trading  stock  of  merchandise,  also  the 
lumber  with  which  he  built  his  trading  post,  and  the  lumber  with 
which  he  built  the  home  in  which  I  was  born  in  1891. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  58  years  old  and  am  proud  of  it.  I,  too,  am 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Alaska.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate 
and  I  have  been  a  member,  when  I  complete  my  present  term  in  the 
next  session,  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  12  years,  which  makes  me  the 
oldest  member  in  point  of  years  of  service  in  the  Alaska  Legislature. 
For  that  reason  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  even 
if  it  has  been  delayed  somewhat,  of  appearing  before  you  even  briefly. 

I  was  for  11%  years  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, representing  the  northwestern  part  of  Alaska.  That  board  con- 
sists of  four  members,  one  from  each  of  the  four  judicial  divisions  of 
Alaska  and  the  appointed  Governor  of  Alaska.  I  resigned  that  posi- 
tion at  the  last  legislature  in  order  to  accept  appointment  to  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Committee.  Subsequently  in  our  organization  meeting  at 
the  Juneau  meeting  last  May  I  was  elected  one  of  a  committee  of  five 
which  constitutes  the  executive  board  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Com- 
mission. That  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  consists  of  one  member  from  each 
of  the  four  judicial  divisions  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  plus  the  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Butler.  How  are  these  four  selected  ? 

Mr.  Ltng.  At  the  organization  meeting.  They  were  brought  in  by 
a  nominating  committee  and  approved  by  the  balance  of  the  member- 
ship, I  may  say — and  I  don't  think  it  has  been  developed  or  brought 
out,  if  it  is  of  any  interest  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman — that  the 
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Alaska  Statehood  Commission  consists  of  11  members,  all  Alaskans, 
plus  3  honorary  members  and  the  appointed  Governor  of  Alaska. 
These  honorary  members  are  as  follows : 

The  ex-Delegate  of  Alaska  who  served  in  the  Congress  for  12  years, 
Judge  Dimond,  Alaska's  No.  1  citizen,  has  lived  in  Alaska  two-thirds  of 
his  life — in  excess  of  40  years.  He  is  now  United  States  District  Judge 
of  the  Third  Judicial  Division  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska ;  plus  our 
able  and  hard-working  Delegate.  He  has  been  sitting  here  through- 
out the  hearing.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Bartlett  who,  not  through 
any  fault  of  his  own,  is  not  a  native  son.  His  folks  took  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  States  and  he  was  born  during  their  temporary  absence. 
I  think  he  was  born  in  Seattle  but  he  was  brought  back  as  a  babe  in 
arms  at  the  age  of  1.  All  of  his  education  and  all  of  his  associations 
have  been  in  Alaska. 

With  the  exception  of  8  years  in  California — my  father  having 
taken  me  there  after  the  death  of  my  mother  at  the  age  of  6,  and  my 
sister  was  4 — she  was  born  and  raised  in  Alaska — we  went  out  to 
California  and  we  were  put  in  school,  because  we  did  not  have  schools 
up  north  at  that  time. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Santa  Clara  University  and  I  spent  4  years 
in  Santa  Clara  Prep,  which  is  the  preparatory  school.  That  com- 
pletes my  formal  education. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  let  me  say  that  I  stem  from  a  long 
line  of  Norwegian  Lutherans.    That  is  my  heritage. 

In  mentioning  Father  Hubbard,  with  all  due  respect  to  him,  most 
of  his  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  20  years  has  oeen  spent  in  ex- 
ploration work:  mountains,  coast  lines,  and  every  place  but  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  local  community. 

The  Reverend  Father  Hubbard  made  the  statement  before  to  this 
committee  that  the  reason  mining  is  dormant  is  that  we  require  from 
$50  to  $80  per  ounce  of  gold.  It  is  fine  if  we  can  get  it.  I  am  in  the 
mining  business  myself.  I  own  considerable  propertj'^  in  the  second 
division  of  Alaska  adjacent  to  Nome  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and 
it  is  scattered  over  several  hundred  miles.  But  the  real  reason  that 
mining  is  in  its  present  condition  is  that  it  was  the  only  business  in 
the  entire  United  States  that  was  arbitrarily,  through  an  edict  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  stopped  throughout  the  United  States  aiid  in 
Alaska  in  1942.  This  order  was  not  rescinded  until  late  in  1946.  Mrs. 
Dale,  who  preceded  me,  is  a  wonderful  woman  and  we  are  particularly 
proud  of  our  women  who  are  appearing  before  you.  Mrs.  Hermann, 
Mrs.  Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Dale  represent  not  only  their  own  gender  but  a 
great  majority  of  Alaskans  of  both  sexes. 

The  war  came  along  and  gold  mining  was  arbitrarily  stopped  by 
official  pronunciamento,  fiat,  edict,  whatever  you  may  call  it.  It 
came  from  a  bureau  and  may  have  been  necessary.  We  have  been 
surfeited  with  bureaus  for  many  years,  and  the  only  manner  in  which 
we  can  be  released  from  their  domination  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
no  matter  how  well  they  mean,  is  through  statehood.  When  the  war 
came  along  and  the  War  Production  Board  issued  their  edict  and 
stopped  mining,  we  stopped  mining  voluntarily.  Every  single  min- 
ing operator  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  turned  over  his  mining  equip- 
ment— bulldozers,  earth-moving  equipment  of  all  sorts,  steam 
shovels — and  everything  that  we  had. 
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Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  as  patriotic  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  as  any  one  born  in  the  States  proper.  And  I  might 
say  that  as  native-born  Alaskans,  we  have  the  same  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution.  We  believe  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  cherish  those  ideals.  We  are  Americans 
first,  Alaskans  second.  That  is  why  we  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
press  for  statehood  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  We  do  not  want  to 
continue  longer  than  we  must  as  second-class  citizens.  We  think 
we  are  mature  enough  politically,  economically,  culturally,  and 
socially  to  take  care  of  our  own  affairs  and  to  finally  achieve  the 
culmination  of  true  citizenship  that  is  guaranteed  to  all  of  us  under 
the  Constitution,  under  the  American  flag,  irrespective  of  where  we 
are  born  under  that  flag. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Lyng,  I  don't  think  you  refer  specifically  to 
H.  R.  331,  but  are  you  so  anxious  for  statehood  that  you  wouldn't 
want  us  to  try  to  improve  that  contract  for  statehood  with  some 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Lyng.  I  will  leave  that  entirely  up  to  the  wisdom  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  may  tell  you.  Senator  Butler,  and  I  think  I  had  some  tele- 
grams and  written  correspondence  with  you,  that  since  our  former 
Delegate  Diamond — and  even  before  that — 14  years  ago,  I  think  it 
was— introduced  the  first  bill  for  statehood,  I  had  been  quoted  ex- 
tensively on  statehood  over  the  years.  It  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  because  I  have  written  articles  for  every 
newspaper  in  the  Territory  as  far  back  as  15  years  ago,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  progenitors  of  it.  I  don't  mean  to  disclaim  that  these 
people  who  are  here  today  are  here  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heart 
or  that  they  are  paying  their  own  expenses.  They  have  the  same 
feelings,  the  same  ideals,  and  the  same  desires,  and  the  same  wishes 
for  the  great  Territory  of  Alaska  as  I  have,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  thousands  who  were  born  and  raised  in  the  Territory. 

Senator  Butler.  How  about  reservations  ?  Do  you  agree  with  the 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  by  most  of  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Reservations,  Senator  Butler,  have  no  place  in  Alaska. 
Under  the  treaty  by  which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  "Russia  in  1867,  it  specifically  states  that  all  the  native  races  of 
Alaska  would  immediately  become  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  United  States  itself,  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  citizen- 
ship. Those  prerogatives  in  ultimate  fulfillment  have  been  withheld 
from  those  people  since  1867.  They  have  also  been  withheld  from  me, 
a  native  son  of  Alaska,  and  thousands  of  others  of  my '  generation. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you. 

Senator  McFarland.  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  Mr.  Lyng.  You  talk 
about  doing  away  with  these  reservations.  Whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  not  an  easy  job  once  they  are  established.  There  was  a 
reservation  here  in  the  State  of  New  York  over  which  they  wanted  to 
extend  all  of  the  civil  laws  of  that  State  and  no  such  law  has  been 
passed  yet. 

Mr.  Lyng.  Senator  McFarland,  I  think  perhaps  the  best  answer  to 
that  and  to  the  reservation  question  is  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  originally  under  treaty  as  American  citizens,  we  of  Alaska 
are  greatly  concerned.     We  want  them  to  continue  that  way.     We  be- 
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lieve  tlie  day  will  come  with  the  gradual  integration  and  assimilation 
of  the  native  races,  whether  Eskimo,  Indian,  Aleut,  and  within  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  all  will  become  known  as  Alaskans,  and  not 
specifically  by  their  racial  derivation. 

Senator  McFARLA]srD.  I  appreciate  your  point  of  view,  and  I  under- 
stand it.  What  I  was  trying  to  convey  to  you  was :  If  they  are  ever 
going  to  be  done  away  with,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  if  it  is  not  accom- 
plished in  this  statehood  bill  it  may  not  be  accomplished  for  150  years. 

Mr.  Lyng.  We  have  no  reservations  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
That  is,  reservations  comparable  to  the  ones  that  you  have  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  one  at  Metlakatla ;  they  vote  for  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  for  the  Territory  officials.  They  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  FedpTal  Government.  They  have  the  right  of  fran- 
chise insofar  as  we  have  it  in  Alaska.  That  is  the  situation.  Met- 
lakatla and  Hydaburg,  who  just  voted  for  a  reservation,  are  the  only 
only  reservations  that  I  know  of  in  Alaska, 

Senator  McFakland.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lyng.  The  King  Islanders,  which  is  a  little  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bering  Straits,  has  a  mild  form  of  reservation,  I  may 
say,  in  the  twenties  and  in  the  early  thirties — I  sailed  schooners  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  in  the  Bering 
Straits  into  the  Arctic,  delivering  the  United  States  mail,  passengers, 
and  freight  before  the  advent  of  the  airplane.  I  am  familiar  with 
both  King  and  the  Diomede  Islands  and  familiar  with  the  natives 
themselves  there  and  throughout  the  entire  area  of  northwest  Alaska. 

There  is  just  one  more  thing.  Senator,  that  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  committee,  and  I  want  to  stress  it  again.  I 
hope  we  have  convinced  you  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  that  Alaska  be  brought  into  the  Union  of 
our  48  States  mimediately  for  reasons  of  national  defense.  That  has 
all  been  stressed  and  overstressed,  perhaps,  and  maybe  you  are  sur- 
feited with  it.  Yet  General  Eisenhower  came  before  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  tell  you  the  importance  of  defense,  especially  in  Alaska. 
Larger  approjpriations  for  Alaska  defense  was  his  No.  1  request.  We 
think  Alaska  under  statehood  is  a  definitely  greater  guaranty  of  vic- 
tory in  any  war,  than  Alaska  as  a  Territory  with  its  present  lack  of 
full  citizenship.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  also,  Billy  Mitchell's  state- 
ment which  he  made  many  years  ago  and  which  is  even  truer  today : 
"He  who  holds  Alaska  controls  the  world." 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  McFari.axd.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr  .Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  into 
the  record  at  this  point  a  statement  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  which  he  has  forwarded  for  inclusion  in  the  record,  and  a 
series  of  telegrams  which  I  ask  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Senator  McFarland.  That  will  be  done. 

Statement  of  R.  E.  Sheldon,  Juneau,  Aiaska,  a  50'-Yeae  Resident  of  Ai-aska 

As  a  50-year  continuous  resident  of  Alaska,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  comments 
as  to  why  I  feel  that  if  Alaska  is  ever  to  become  a  State  we  should  have  authority 
to  get  started  now. 

I  have  been  in  the  status  of  an  employee,  an  employer,  have  been  in  business, 
have  held  public  office,  and  twice  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
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Legislature,  and  through  my  50  years  of  continuous  residence  in  Alaska,  I  have 
watched  the  economic  and  political  repercussions  from  a  definitely  personal 
interest  viewpoint,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  same  nonresident  interests 
that  have  held  back  development  of  many  of  Alaska's  natural  resources  are 
the  same  interests  who  are  opposing  statehood  today,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  a  sort  of  preserve  for  their  personal  use. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  vested  coal  interests  in  the  United  States 
were  able  to  block  development  of  Alaska's  coal  deposits  under  the  so-called 
conservation  plan,  and  the  bona  fide  residents  of  Alaska  are  now  convinced 
that  the  large  oil  interests  in  the  United  States  and  the  large  timber  interests 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  paper  and  pulp  interests,  will  permit  no 
development  of  oil  or  timber  for  paper  and  pulp  purposes  until  they  themselves 
are  ready  to  move  in  and  develop  those  resources ;  likewise  the  Aluminum  Coi-p. 
of  America. 

"  The  fishing  interests  of  Alaska  are  very  definitely  opposed  to  statehood  for 
the  very  simple  and  selfish  reason  that  under  the  present  set-up  they  have  to 
deal  only  with  one  man,  namely,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States,  which  through  the  years  they  have  found  much  more  satisfactory  than 
would  probably  be  the  case  if  they  were  compelled  to  deal  with  a  State  legislature 
and  other  State  officials. 

When  Alaska  becomes  a  State  the  nonresident  Alaska  fish  trust  would  be 
dealing  with  State  oflicials  elected  by  and  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  and,  therefore,  would  not  be  able  to  dominate  the  industry  as  completely 
as  they  do  now  in  dealing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  not  an 
elective  official  and  therefore  not  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  more 
especially  the  citizens  of  Alaska. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  time  for  Alaska  to  get  started  becoming 
a  State  is  right  now  if  it  is  going  to  do  the  Alaskans  any  good  who  have 
given  and  are  continuing  to  give  their  lives  to  the  development  of  this  great 
country. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
United  States  Senator  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee: 
Urging  all  possible  immediate  action  for  statehood  for  Alaska  now.     We  have 
always  been  stanch  supporters  of  statehood  movement. 

Anchorage  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Have  been  studying  H.  R.  331,  and  am  asking  you  to  use  your  influence 
against  the  bill.  H.  R.  331  does  not  provide  Alaska  with  any  means  to  pay 
its  own  expenses  by  leaving  Indian  claims  unsettled.  The  bill  strips  us  of  the 
revenue  we  need  from  our  forests  and  from  other  land.  The  bill  does  not  give 
us  nearly  as  much  land  to  start  on  as  other  States  have  had,  even  though 
Alaska  is  larger  than  any  of  the  48  States.  Both  of  these  things  will  prevent 
development  of  resources  and  consequently  the  State  government  would  find  it 
impossible  to  raise  money  for  its  needs.  We  do  hot  want  Alaska  to  become  a 
State  under  H.  R.  331. 

J.  E.  Johnson. 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  emphatically  disapprove  of  statehood  under  H.  R.  331.     That  is  not  the 
statehood  bill  which  Alaskans  expected.     We  want  a  bill  definitely  defining  our 
rights  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  lands  and  resources.     Our  grants  should  be  un- 
burdened of  Indian  claims  and  extensive  Government  holdings.     Claims  of  In- 
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dians  should  be  settled  before  statehood  is  granted  so  we  will  know  what  we  are 
getting.  How  do  you  think  the  people  of  Alaska  could  pay  for  statehood  if  all 
of  the  lands  claimed  by  Indians  and  the  Government  and  all  forest  lands  are 
to  be  withheld  from  the  State? 

Edmund  Lane. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Alaskans  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  support  given  by  organizations  and 
people  throughout  United  States  in  supporting  statehood  but  believe  if  they  were 
awar^  of  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  and  forced  to  accept  the  restrictive  provision 
we  feel  sure  they  would  join  Alaskans  in  vigorously  opposing  this  bill.  Under 
provisions  of  this  bill  the  Government  retains  99  percent  of  our  lands  and  forests 
leaving  our  fisheries  in  questionable  control.  What  do  we  have  left  with  which 
to  support  ourselves  as  a  State?  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Alaska  for  20 
years. 

John  H.  Clawson. 


Juneau,  Alaska,  April  26,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Convmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  favor  statehood  for  Alaska  but  fear  statehood  under  terms  of  H.  R.  331 
which  ties  up  Alaskan  resources  in  reservations  and  otherwise  fails  to  settle 
or  clarify  the  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  Federal  and  proposed  State 
Governments  with  respect  to  fisheries,  roads,  tideland,  education,  and  care  ol 
natives  and  other  vitally  important  subjects  and  so  prevents  intelligent  measure- 
ment of  statehood  burdens.  After  residing  in  Alaska  31  years  and  observing 
effect  of  bureaucratic  administration  of  Federal  reservations  and  agencies  I 
have  little  confidence  left  in  implied  promises  of  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
H.  R.  331  also  reserves  in  .Alaska. 

Howard  D.  Stabler. 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  26, 1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Commitee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  one  of  principal  taxpayers  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  paying  about  one- 
eightieth  of  real  and  personal  taxes,  I  favor  principle  of  statehood  but  I  do  not 
favor  passage  of  H.  R.  331  as  it  does  not  give  the  State  control  over  resources 
or  sufficient  lands. 

L.  S.  Ferris. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  26,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Supplementing  my  recent  letter,  I  wish  again  to  make  my  position  clear  in 
regard  to  statehood  question.  I  am  in  favor  of  eventual  statehood  for  Alaska, 
but  I  do  not  believe  Alaskan  industry  and  taxpayers  have  financial  capacity  at 
present  to  carry  additional  burden  statehood  should  entail,  and  any  increase  in 
tax  structure  would  certainly  discourage  potential  investors  in  the  Territory. 
Also,  Alaskans  who  have  studied  House  bill  331  are  gravely  concerned  over  its 
inadequacies.  It  would  give  us  statehood  in  name  only,  without  additional  lands 
and  other  means  to  raise  funds  to  support  such  an  isolated  and  far-flung  State. 
Believe,  in  all  fairness  to  Alaskans,  matter  of  Indian  reservations,  public  lands, 
and  other  questions  vital  to  establish  a  sound,  workable  State  structure  should 
be  clarified  and  included  in  any  statehood  bill  considered  by  Congress. 

A.  E.  Lathbop. 
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Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and,  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  €.: 
We  miners  are  firmly  opposed  to  House  bill  331,  re  statehood  for  Alaska.  Under 
this  bill,  Alaska  would  be  a  State  in  name  only.  Bankruptcy  would  stare  us  in 
the  face  from  the  start.  The  bill  is  backed  by  a  group  who  are  thinking  more 
of  their  future  political  standing  than  as  to  how  it  will  affect  the  taxpayer  and 
citizen.  We  want  a  bill  that  will  make  Alaska  a  State  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
We  urge  you  to  vote  against  H.  R.  331. 

R.  E.  Wyee, 
President,  Cleary  Hill  Mines  Co. 


Ketchikan,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairtnan,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

Although  would  very  much  like  to  see  Alaska  have  vote  in  Congress  am  opposed 
statehood  now  as  proposed  House  Resolution  331.  While  some  Territories  having 
smaller  population  have  been  admitted  as  State,  remote  Alaska  with  only  100,000 
people  spread  over  its  immensely  greater  area  one-fifth  size  of  all  United  States 
would  have  problems  of  administration  and  financing  which  would  be  tremendous 
handicap  to  development.  Also  pending  bill  would  convey  such  small  portion 
land  and  small  control  of  resources  all  of  which  under  cloud  of  Indian  claims  that 
interests  of  people  of  States  and  Alaska  would  be  best  served  by  delay. 

Emeey  F.  Tobin. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  a  letter  from  E.  E.  Rasmuson,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Alaska,  which  I  ask  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Bank  op  Alaska, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Com/mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  urge  favorable  action 
by  your  committee  on  the  pending  bill  for  statehood  for  Alaska. 

To  introduce  myself,  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Alaska  and  am  41  years  of  age. 
I  have  been  president  of  the  Bank  of  Alaska  for  the  past  7  years  and  my  political 
affiliation  is  Republican. 

I  first  became  convinced  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  statehood  when  I 
returned  from  the  States  to  Alaska  in  1943  and  I  was  struck  with  the  impotence 
of  our  inadequate  political  representation.  This  was  desperately  dramatized 
several  times  during  the  war  period  and  I  became  firmly  resolved  to  work  for 
immediate  statehood  at  all  costs. 

Statehood  means  equality  as  an  American  citizen.  This  is  a  very  precious 
right  which  fortunately  most  Americans  can  assume  to  be  their  own  from  birth. 
I  cannot,  nor  can  my  children.     We  know  it  to  be  a  matter  of  legislative  grace. 

Statehood  means  more  economic  opportunity  which  will  result  in  substantial 
increase  in  the  resident  Alaskan  population.  History  has  never  seen  a  free 
people  move  in  large  numbers  into  a  land  of  less  equality,  or  voluntarily  assume 
a  position  of  unequal  participation  in  their  national  affairs. 

Much  of  the  objection  of  capital  to  come  to  Alaska  is  founded  on  fear  of  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  our  Territorial  status — fear  that  Alaska  may  be  by- 
passed at  some  crucial  time  because  it  has  no  voting  representation  in  the 
Congress.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  discussing  Alaska  with  the  top  officials 
of  one  of  the  country's  largest  lending  institutions,  which  to  date  has  made 
only  Governmentt-guaranteed  loans  in  Alaska.  I  was  urging  their  entrance 
into  the  conventional  mortgage  field  and  was  advised,  "Yes,  when  Alaska  is  a 
State.  We  don't  like  to  make  any  substantial  private  investments  where  the 
area  has  no  voice  in  selecting  the  Congress  or  the  President." 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  getting  capital  for  Alaska  are  statutory.  Many 
insurance  companies  can  invest  only  in  securities  of  a  State  or  National  Govern- 
ment.    Some  are  qualified  to  invest  in  Canada  but  cannot  in  a  Territory.     Some 
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of  the  reluctance  is  i>sychological  but  nonetheless  real.  Alaskan  business  is 
handled  through  the  foreign  departments  of  many  banks  and  manufacturing 
•companies  requiring  special  routing,  letters  of  credit,  and  with  secondary  interest 
to  the  management. 

Question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Alaska  can  support  statehood.  I  do 
not  know  the  exaict  cost  but  I  am  prepared  to  pay  my  share  and  I  am  confident 
the  budget  is  within  our  means.  I  find  it  difficult  to  write  up  a  price  tag  on 
freedom;  and  to  restrict  political  and  economic  opportunity  to  any  new  area 
until  it  reaches  a  certain  level  of  wealth,  in  effect,  means  the  imposition  of  a 
monstrous  poll  tax. 

In  my  business,  I  am  accustomed  to  reviewing  budgets  of  all  sizes  and  have 
learned  that  we  must  spend  according  to  our  income.  Why  should  a  State  be 
any  different?    We  must  simply  tailor  our  expenses  according  to  our  income. 

On  matters  of  human  destiny  I  am  satisfied  that  the  necessary  means  will 
always  be  provided.  If  that  were  not  true,  very  few  of  us  could  have  afforded 
to  get  married. 

We  Alaskans  need  statehood  but  the  rest  of  the  United  States  needs  Alaska 
even  more  as  a  State.  It  needs  a  stronger,  more  developed  Alaska  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  Republic  for  both  defense  and  economic  contribution.  But 
more  important,  the  expansion  of  democracy  to  a  land  of  our  own  would  be  a 
•dynamic  experience  to  our  sister  States  and  a  glorious  light  to  the  rest  of  the 
troubled  world. 
Sincerely, 

E.  E.  Rasmttson. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Warren  Taylor,  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  is  in  the  room.  She  will  not  testify.  She  has  submitted  a 
written  statement  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  note  her  presence. 

Senator  McFarland.  Will  she  stand  up  ? 

(Mrs.  Taylor  complies.) 

Senator  McFarland.  Yes,  the  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Statement  of  Mes.  Geadelle  Leigh  Taylor,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

I  am  Mrs.  Gradelle  Leigh  Taylor,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  for  the  past  6  years.  I  was  born  in  Arkansas  and 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  Wyoming. 

I  am  for  statehood  for  Alaska. 

By  becoming  a  State  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  many  unfair  and  inconsistent 
■governmental  regulations.  For  instance,  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  last  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia  and  was  a  member  of  the  platform  committee.  I 
could  vote  to  nominate  a  President  but  when  I  returned  to  Alaska  I  had  no  vote. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Miss  Shirley  Swift. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHIRLEY  SWIFT,  ANCHOUAGE,  ALASKA 

Miss  Swift.  I  am  Shiiley  Swift  of  Anchorage,  Alaska.  I  was 
l>orn  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  am  now  employed  in  the  Ordnance 
Section  of  the  Alaska  General  Depot  at  Fort  Richardson.  I  have 
lived  in  Alaska  5  years.  I  am  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  help  the  people  who  desire  to  establish  perma- 
nent homes  and  businesses  to  do  so  rather  than  encouraging  fortune 
seekers  to  reap  the  rich  benefits  and  then  go  to  the  States  or  elsewhere 
■else  and  spend  the  riches  gleaned  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Is  Mrs.  Robert  Ellis  here  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Apparently  she  is  not.  At  least,  she  is  with  the 
party  and  she  is  also  in  favor  of  statehood. 

I  see  also  a  lifelong  resident  of  Alaska,  a  former  resident  of  Juneau, 
who  is  now  engagsd  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Anchorage.  May  I 
present  Mr.  John  Hellenthal  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HELLENTHAL,  CITY  ATTORNEY, 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Hellenthal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. The  topic  has  been  adequately  handled  and  there  are 
some  things  that  I  have  noted  that  were  not. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Alaska.  My  mother  went  there  in  about 
1900  with  her  brother.  She  met  my  father  in  Alaska  some  years  later 
and  they  were  married.  My  uncle  on  my  mother's  side  was  a  victim  of 
conservation.  When  they  refused  to  allow  the  development — and  by 
"they"  I  mean  the  Government  of  the  United  States — of  the  coal  mines 
and  the  coal  fields  in  Alaska,  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  he  left  Alaska 
and  the  very  development  of  the  Territory  died.  He  was  so  mad  that 
he  renounced  his  American  citizenship,  which  I  always  thought  was 
rather  strange,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  man  died  in  a  mining 
community  in  Canada  north  of  Spokane.  All  my  life  I  have  heard  af 
statehood  from  my  father,  my- mother  and  my  uncle.  When  we  read 
of  cases  and  heard  of  cases  of  land  being  held  in  trust  for  the  future 
State  we  thrilled  as  children,  hoping  that  some  day  we  would  be  a 
part  of  that  State.  I  am  a  native  son  but  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  there  is  no  native-son  movement  in  Alaska.  You  never  hear  a 
word  mentioned  there.  We  realize  that  the  future  of  our  Territory  in 
our  new  State  depends  on  new,  energetic  and  intelligent  and  young 
people,  and  there  is  no  closed  door  to  the  growth  of  Alaska,  and  it 
is  encouraged  and  welcomed. 

I  practice  law.  My  partner  is  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  We  were 
classmates  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  came  to  Alaska  2% 
years  ago  and  he  can't  understand  why  it  is  not  a  State.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  him  that  Alaska  should  be  a  State.  He  would  like 
to  be  here  to  give  you  his  observations  and  they  are  interesting  be- 
cause they  are  not  those  of  an  Alaskan,  but  they  are  the  views  of  an 
outsider.  I  ar.i  personally  in  favor  of  statehood,  so  my  observations 
have  to  be  discounted,  but  his  are  not. 

I  studied  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  and  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  Michigan,  and  I  lived  in  Hawaii.  I  see  no  difference  in 
their  problems  and  our  problems.  That  was  during  the  war.  I  studied 
then  in  Alaska  and  Santa  Clara,  and  I  think  that  everything  that  has 
been  advanced  for  Hawaii's  statehood  applies  to  Alaska  in  the  political 
field. 

My  concept  of  statehood  is  preparation  for  statehood,  and  I  submit 
that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  prepared.  They  have  studied,  trained, 
and  they  are  intelligent;  they  are  grand  people,  they  have  gone 
through  the  probationary  period.  They  have  grown  up.  They  have 
grown  up  for  many  years  and  are  ready  to  accept  statehood  and  the 
responsibility  that  inheres  with  it,  and  they  will  do  an  excellent  job 
because  they  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  running  their  Territory 
today  inasmuch  as  the  Government  will  permit  them. 

There  is  no  responsibility  incident  to  statehood  that  the  people 
cannot  accept  and  do  a  fine  job  in  connection  with.  Tliey  are  mature; 
they  have  reached  their  mature  stage  and  they  are  ready  now  for 
statehood.  These  people  here  are  intelligent  and  they  are  above  the 
average.     They  were  not  selected.     These  are  just  normal,  average 
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Alaskans.  You  can  walk  down  the  street  and  pick  out  50  people  who 
are  just  as  intelligent  as  this  group.  You  have  to  be  intelligent  to 
break  away  and  come  to  a  new  country.  The  pioneers  were  never 
classed  as  ignorant  people. 

I  am  the  city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Anchorage.  Some  question 
was  raised  about  local  government.  The  city  has  a  budget  of  $2,- 
000,000.  We  have  six  councilmen  running  that  city  and  they  own  the 
utilities,  light,  water,  telephone,  and  everything.  It  is  a  big  business 
and  they  run  it  well  and  adequately.  They  have  a  surplus  of  $200,000 
this  year.  Those  same  people  will  run  thfe  future  State  and  they  are 
trained  and  capable  and  have  demonstrated  it.  They  have  run  a 
modern,  efficient,  and  honest  city,  and  their  government  is  as  good  a  city 
government  as  I  have  seen  anywhere — progressive,  modern,  and  ad- 
vanced. Those  same  people  will  run  the  State  of  Alaska  and  are 
getting  excellent  training  in  municipal  government  there. 

We  have  businessmen  up  there.  You  saw  what  the  businessmen's 
attitudes  are.  The  city  of  Anchorage  has  $5,000,000  in  outstanding 
bonds.  They  don't  have  any  trouble  selling  those  bonds.  The  interest 
rate  is  3.75  percent.  They  are  snapped  up  and  the  bonding  houses 
have  studied  with  a  jaundiced  eye  the  finances  of  that  city  and  they 
are  willing  to  buy  up  more  Anchorage  bonds  when  and  if  they  are  put 
on  the  market.  In  this  connection  we  have  to  come  to  Congress  to  get 
permission  to  bond  ourselves  and  to  borrow  money  as  if  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  couldn't  take  care  of  it,  let  alone  the  capable  men 
of  Alaska. 

It  is  silly  to  have  you  men  ask  questions  about  fish  traps  in  Alaska. 
The  gentleman  from  Ketchikan  was  up  here  for  20  minutes  and  you 
asked  him  about  fish  traps  and  he  responded  to  your  questions  and 
he  gave  a  pretty  good  picture  of  it.  You  should  not  be  concerned  with 
fish  traps  in  Alaska.  That  is  our  problem  and  I  submit  that  we  are 
qualified  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  it  ourselves. 

With  all  respect  to  you  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  questions  and 
I  am  glad  you  ask  because  it  helps  you  to  understand  our  problem,  but 
it  is  ridiculous  to  have  to  tell  you  of  those  things.  There  is  just  the 
sole  question :  Have  we  reached  the  mature  stage  so  that  we  are  ready 
to  accept  statehood  with  its  burdens  and  benefits  ?  That  is  all.  The 
people  up  there  are  not  different  from  the  people  from  Nebraska. 
They  are  smart  people.  They  are  good  people.  They  are  intelligent 
people  and  are  capable  of  handling  their  own  problems. 

I  am  amused  at  the  opposition  to  statehood.  They  state  in  their 
statement  that  the  Department  has  sold  us  a  bill  of  goods.  They  say 
that  we  are  not  getting  enough.  I  am  for  this  bill.  I  have  read  it. 
I  have  studied  it.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Nothing  is  perfect  and 
I  submit  H.  K.  331  should  be  reported  favorably  by  this  committee. 

Senator  Butker.  Without  amendment? 

Mr.  Hellenthal.  As  Mr.  Lyng  said,  in  your  judgment  some  amend- 
ments may  be  necessary  and  some  amendments  may  very  well  be  i» 
order,  but  I  mean  reported  now,  not  next  year. 

Senator  McFaeland.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Baetlett.  I  will  now  call  on  Don  Goodman,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Achorasre. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DON  GOODMAN,  PRESIDENT,  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr,  Goodman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, I  just  have  a  very  few  words  to  say.  Everyone  seems  to  have 
covered  the  subject  very  thoroughly.  I  think  there  are  two  things 
that  have  not  been  too  well  gone  into.  One  is  that  there  perhaps  has 
been  a  change  in  feeling  since  1946  of  Alaskans  in  relation  to  statehood. 

We  held,  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Anchorage  recently,  within 
the  last  3  weeks,  a  secret  ballot  and  in  this  ballot  the  vote  in  favor  of 
statehood  was  84  percent  for  and  16  percent  against.  This  ballot  was 
very  freely  circulated  and  we  feel  that  that  is  now  more  nearly  the 
feeling  of  Alaskans  for  statehood  than  was  true  in  1946. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Goodman,  did  the  ballot  just  carry  questions 
of  "statehood — are  you  for  or  against  statehood"  or  did  it  go  into  a 
little  detail  on  this  vehicle  by  which  you  get  statehood— H.  R.  331? 

Mr.  Goodman.  Senator,  it  did  not  specifically  mention  the  present 
bill.  However,  before  it  had  been  circulated  in  Anchorage,  I  would 
say  that  most  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  bill,  perhaps  had  read 
it,  but  the  vote  itself  was  not  on  the  bill. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  stress  is  more  or  less  a  psycho- 
logical question.  It  is  something  like  the  stock  market  up  in  New 
York.  A  businessman  before  he  goes  into  business  is  going  to  look 
into  all  the  various  angles  in  connection  with  that  proposed  enterprise. 
He  is  going  to  study  it.  If  he  runs  into  some  things  that  might  indi- 
cate that  he  will  run  into  trouble  some  time  in  the  future,  he  is  going 
to  be  somewhat  hesitant.  We  have  numerous  occasions  of  this  type  in 
Alaska.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bettinger  from  Kodiak  mentioned  the 
problem  of  stockmen  coming  up  there.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it 
myself.     I  know  it  is  a  fact. 

We  have  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  which  is  at  the  present 
time  a  company  which  would  like  to  come  in,  but  there  are  a  few 
stumbling  blocks  in  their  way.  They  are  every  day  coming  to  inquire 
of  possibilities  in  Alaska,  in  Anchorage,  and  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce  we  receive  on  an  average  a  hundred  letters  a  week  from 
people  in  the  United  States  desiring  to  come  to  Alaska.  About  30 
percent  of  them  are  people  that  desire  to  go  into  business  up  there. 
They  ask  all  kinds  of  questions.  We  have  to  answer  those  questions. 
Sometimes  it  is  rather  hard  to  do  it,  and  we  feel  that  with  patience 
we  could  clear  up  some  of  these  questions.  Perhaps  it  would  take 
a  number  of  years,  but  we  feel  it  could  be  done,  and  that  in  itself  would 
help  us  bring  people  to  the  Territory  and  help  develop  the  Territory 
or  the  state  of  Alaska  into  a  more  populous  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  you  illustrate  what  some  of  the  problems 
are  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  understand — and  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  it — 
but  it  is  merely  that  I  have  heard  some  questions  brought  up  as  to  the 
control  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  area,  and  the  water  power  and  so  forth.  I  don't  believe  in  this 
particular  instance 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  would  change  with  state- 
hood? 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  if  we  had  representa- 
tion here  to  help  on  those  problems — ^lielp  straighten  those  problems 
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out,  and  if  we  had  the  representation  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
straighten  our  problems  out  than  it  is  without  representation. 

Here  is  an  article  that  I  would  like  to  read  regarding  the  Aluminum 
Co.  project  at  Skagway.    It  is  from  the  Business  Week  magazine : 

Alaska  businessmen  are  tantalized  today  by  promises  of  a  huge  new  Industry 
in  the  Territory,  an  industry  which  won't  come  through  until  the  settlement 
of  an  antitrust  issue,  and  the  public  power  issue  is  settled.  The  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  has  about  completed  study  of  a  major  aluminum  reduction  plant 
in  Alaska.  Technically  it  looks  good,  so  good  that  Alcoa  estimates  it  is  going 
to  concentrate  most  of  its  expansion  there  for  years  ahead.  But  nothing 
definite  is  happening.  Alcoa  will  say  no  more  than  that.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  make  a  definite  decision  whether  the  project  can  be  carried 
through.  Actually,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  is  certain  that  as  long  as 
the  antitrust  case  is  pending  against  Alcoa,  it  will  make  no  expansion  which  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  abandonment  of  equivalent  capacity.  The  second  issue 
is  power.  Alcoa  wants  to  own  its  own,  but  the  Interior  Department  leans  to- 
ward public  power.  Alaska  may  have  to  get  out  from  under  Interior  by  be- 
coming a  state  before  this  can  be  settled. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  thought  it  might  be.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  very  thing  that  applies  to  the  construction  of  Alcoa's 
plant  in  Alaska  applies  also  to  expansion  of  its  facilities  in  and  around 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Goodman.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  a  question  of  the  antitrust  suit  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  question  of  size.  How 
much  of  the  total  industry  can  Alcoa  own?  The  fact  that  the  plant 
might  be  built  under  a  State  in  Alaska  wouldn't  change  that  question 
of  size  at  all,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodman.  Perhaps  that  is  a  basic  question  here  in  the  United 
States.     I  am  sure  that  it  must  be. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  become  a  State,  you  wouldn't  change  the 
situation  as  to  size,  would  you  ? 

There  is  a  question  whether  Alcoa  should  own  70  percent  or  40 
percent  of  the  industry,  and  the  question  of  a  suit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  the  antitrust  procedure.  Now,  what  I  w^ould 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  is  hOw  you  think  establishment  of  a  statehood 
would  change  that  situation  ?  Perhaps  it  could  be  better  answered  in 
this  way :  If  Alcoa  did  not,  perhaps  some  other  company  could  go 
in  if  they  felt  free.  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  could  go  in  there  tomorrow 
and  they  wouldn't  feel  any  worse  about  it. 

Mr.  Goodman.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  McFarland's  own  State  of  Arizona  is 
where  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  going  ahead  with  large  plans 
in  Phoenix.  I  was  down  there  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  are  talking 
about  a  plant  that  employs  several  thousand  people.  They  don't  have 
to  worry  about  the  Department  of  Justice  at  all  because  they  are  not 
insignificant,  but  they  are  a  small  company,  compared  with  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 

Senator  McFarland.  Senator  Anderson,  I  have  a  phone  call  I  have 
to  answer.  I  am  being  called  away,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  turn 
this  job  back  over  to  you.  I  think  you  have  been  doing  a  good  job 
of  it.  You  did  a  good  job  this  afternoon  settling  some  trouble  for  me. 
So,  I  was  glad  to  be  here  and  help  out.  I  regret  very  much  I  have 
not  been  able  to  attend  all  these  hearings.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
I  am  chairman  of  another  subcommittee  that  is  holding  hearings. 
That  is  one  trouble  and  one  of  the  biggest  arguments  that  you  have  for 
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statehood,  wliich  I  think  we  are  all  interested  in — your  welfare,  but  we 
will  have  to  attend  to  our  own  businesses  first. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  I  want  to  know 
this :  That  when  this  bill  we  were  talking  about,  which  first  came  out 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  territory  that  could  be 
turned  over  to  one  individual  for  industry,  came  up  for  consideration, 
it  was  made  known  to  them — at  least  it  was  my  understanding  it  was 
made  known  to  them — that  if  they  would  come  before  Congress  and 
state  that  they  were  ready  to  go  into  Alaska  and  make  a  good  business 
proposition,  we  would  take  it  up  and  give  it  immediate  consideration 
and  as  far  as  I  know  they  have  not  come  in  yet.  I  think  that  still 
goes  whether  you  have  statehood  or  whether  you  don't  have  state- 
hood. We  will  be  willing  to  help  out  in  that  regard  if  they  will  come 
in  with  the  right  kind  of  proposition.  I  don't  know  as  they  should 
be  given  everything  up  there  to  get  the  men.  But  we  will  certainly 
treat  them  right. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  made  the  point  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  was  being  held,  and  my  understanding  of  the  Alaska  situa- 
tion was  that  they  were  being  deterred  by  the  possibility  of  an  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  based  on  monopoly  which,  in 
turn,  was  based  upon  proportion  of  the  industry  which  they  controlled. 
The  fact  that  the  plant  was  located  in  Alaska  or  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  or  anywhere  else  wouldn't  make  any  difference  on  that  factor 
of  size. 

Mr.  Goodman.  I  really  got  away  from  my  original  thought  there. 
What  we  need  in  Alaska  is  many  small  businesses,  or  medium  busi- 
nesses, and  in  order  to  develop  those  businesses  we  have  to  have  some 
degree  of  psychological  security,  you  might  say,  and  when  those  people 
come  to  Alaska  and  establish  that  business,  it  will  have  some  chance 
of  success,  and  we  feel  statehood  would  give  us  that  sense  of  a  little 
more  security ;  that  we  would  have  some  voice  in  what  we  were  doing 
or  they  were  doing  in  their  own  businesses.  Without  statehood  we 
don't  have  that.  I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  businessmen  in 
Alaska.  I  am  speaking  for  the  businessmen.  I  am  a  businessman 
myself.  I  am  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Anchorage.  I,  myself, 
have  my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  their  thinking,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  that  we  need  statehood.  I  think  it  will  help  develop  the 
Territory  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Jones,  of  Anchorage. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  ELEANOR  JONES,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  Jones.  I  am  a  housewife.  *  Mrs.  Dale  has  so  completely  and 
so  well  covered  the  sentiments  of  all  of  the  women  that  I  know  in 
Anchorage  and  in  Alaska  that  there  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  it  except 
to  reinforce  everything  she  said.  I  don't  believe  a  reservation  would 
do  any  good  in  Alaska.  I  don't  believe  our  people  would  stay  on 
them.  They  like  the  towns,  and  they  like  everything  that  we  do,  and 
we  wouldn't  want  to  be  fenced  in.  I  think  there  is  nothing  else  that 
I  can  say.  We  are  asking  for  a  voice  in  the  Government  to  which  we 
have  belonged  for  83  years.  We  are  unable  to  develop  our  potential- 
ities due  to  obsolete  laws.    Alaska  has  evolved  from  the  day  of  the 
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sourdough ;  we  must  have  full  representation  to  balance  our  contribu- 
tion  to  a  government  which  so  far  has  failed  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  prove  ourselves  capable  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  statehood. 

With  a  fair  picture  of  Alaska's  situation,  the  48  States  will  know 
that  selfish  interests  will  control  until  we  are  given  our  rightful 
lieritage. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  he  has  to  leave  town  tonight, 
I  would  like  to  call  on  an  ex-Alaskan  who  lived  in  Alaska  at  Fair- 
btanks  in  the  days  when  the  world  was  younger. 

Senator  Anderson".  And  when  he  was,  too. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  And  he  was  the  secretary  to  Delegate  Sulzer.  He 
served  in  the  First  World  War  and  for  many  years  past  has,  as  you 
Imow,  been  a  resident  of  Washington.  May  I  introduce  Mr.  Emil 
Hurja. 

STATEMENT  OF  EMIL  HURJA,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  CONSULTANT, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hurja.  When  I  speak  of  my  younger  days,  of  course,  I  mean 
I  achieved  my  majority  in  Fairbanks.  I  met  my  wife  there  and  have 
iDeen  married  now  for  31  years,  and  I  might  say  that  Alaska  has  always 
Ijeen  a  very  warm  spot  in  my  heart. 

My  name  is  Emil  Hurja  and  I  have  a  short  formal  statement  here, 
which  I  would  like  to  read. 

I  am  a  legal  resident  and  voter  in  Crystal  Falls,  Mich. ;  I  live  pres- 
ently in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  was  a  resident  of  Alaska  sometime  ago 
for  a  period  of  about  7  years.  I  have  lived  in  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, engaging  in  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  and  for  3  years  was 
secretary  to  the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  Charles  A.  Sulzer.  I  have 
conducted  extensive  research  on  Alaska,  its  resources,  its  geography, 
and  its  possibilities,  and  have  written  numerous  magazine  articles 
:about  the  Territory. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  for  statehood  for  the  Territory,  as  long  overdue, 
and  vital  to  the  people  there,  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  the  area  and  its  integration  with  American  politics,  American 
economy,  and,  in  fact,  the  American  spirit. 

Alaskan  statehood  should  not  become  a  political  football.  ^The  prob- 
lem of  Alaskan  statehood  is  not  a  matter  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Democrats  or  Republicans  or  of  any  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  matter  of  national  import  and  vital  to  the  broad 
national  future  of  this  country. 

I  remember  once,  in  1915, 1  think  it  was,  when  I  had  a  talk  with  the 
late  James  Wickersham,  then  Delegate  of  Alaska,  a  Republican. 
While  Old  Wick,  as  we  called  him,  had  a  lot  of  personal  foibles  and  was 
always  fighting  someone,  his  long-range  planning  and  interest  in 
Alaska  cannot  be  discounted.  He  told  me  on  that  occasion,  with  his 
'eye  fixed  on  the  horizons  of  the  future,  that  Alaska  would  be  a  State. 
■"I  want  you  to  help  me  make  Alaska  a  State,"  he  said,  "and  it  will 
be  a  great  one."  He  it  was  who  first  brought  into  public  attention  the 
geographical  virtues  of  the  great  circle  route,  showing  the  vast  savings 
of  time  and  travel  between  continental  United  States  and  the  Far  East. 

Alaska  has  made  long  strides  since  1867,  when  we  purchased  it  from 
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Russia.  Its  rich  resources  and  its  presently  important  strategic  situa- 
tion in  international  affairs  has  made  its  previous  owners  somewhat 
jealous  of  our  ownership.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  we.  see  in  some 
newspaper  or  magazine  a  reference  to  Soviet  opinions.  "It  really 
belongs  to  us,"  their  newspapers  say,  "it  was  sold  by  the  Czars  illegally. 
They  betrayed  the  people  of  Russia.  They  were  greedy,  money-mad^ 
and  sold  out  their  American  possessions  from  under  the  Russian 
people." 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  studied  the  historical  angles  of  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  had  the  Russian 
archives  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  translated  at  my  own 
expense,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  ample  historical  background  for  just 
such  Russian  statements. 

California's  Senator,  William  M.  Gwin,  took  up  the  question  of 
Russia's  ceding  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1859,  although  the 
matter  had  previously  been  broached  informally.  The  Russian  Am- 
bassador was  asked  to  communicate  with  his  Government,  which  he 
did  in  early  January  of  1860.  DeStoeckl,  the  Russian  Ambassador^, 
wrote  to  Gortchakon,  urging  negotiations,  pointing  to  the  distance 
from  European  Russia,  and  to  the  difficulties  they  had  had  in  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  Russian  America  Co.,  lessees  of  Alaska^ 
He  said,  and  I  quote,  because  of  the  aptness  of  the  comment  on  the 
present-day  affairs  of  Russia  in  the  Pacific : 

We  ought  to  concentrate  our  energies  in  Siberia.  *  *  *  There  we  are  on 
our  own  ground  and  we  have  the  products  of  a  tremendous  and  rich  province  to 
exploit.  We  could  take  part  in  the  extraordinary  activity  vrhich  is  developing^ 
in  the  Pacific ;  our  establishments  would  rival  in  prosperity  those  of  other 
nations,  and  with  the  solicitude  which  our  august  master  has  devoted  to  the 
regions  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  we  could  not  help  but  achieve  in  this  tre- 
mendous ocean  the  high  importance  which  belongs  to  Russia. 

In  1867,  after  the  negotiations  had  been  opened  again,  due  to  the 
far-sightedness  of  New  York's  William  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  administration  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  we  find 
DeStoeckl,  still  earnest  in  the  desire  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  get- 
ting a  secret  telegram  from  the  Czar  on  March  16, 1867.  The  Emperor 
authorizes  the  sale  for  $7,000,000.  and  adds : 

Try  also  to  obtain  early  payment  terms  and  if  possible  in  London  with  Baring. 

They  needed  money. 

Exploring  the  archives,  we  find  two  interesting  memoranda  written 
by  Theodor  Romanovich  Osten-Saken,  who  in  1857  visited  Alaska 
via  Siberia,  who  served  Russia  in  her  foreign  affairs  and  became  an 
authority  on  the  geography  and  exploration  of  Russian  polar  regions. 

Osten-Saken  learned  of  the  project  to  sell  Alaska  only  the  day  before 
the  secret  conference  was  held  which  approved  the  sale  on  the  part 
of  Russia's  officialdom.  His  first  memorandum,  in  1866,  discounts 
the  threat  that  either  England  or  America,  in  their  rivalries  on  the 
north  Pacific  coast,  would  seize  the  colonies.    And  quoting : 

*  *  *  they  belong  in  reality  only  to  the  future,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  generation  had  a  sacred  obligation  to  preserve  for  the  future  genera- 
tions every  clod  of  earth  along  the  coast  of  an  ocean  which  has  world-wide 
importance. 

Later  on,  in  1892,  Osten-Saken  wrote  a  memorandum  for  the 
archives  quoting  from  his  diary  of  the  year  1866 : 

On  December  16,  1866,  I  learned  entirely  by  chance  *  *  *  that  a  com- 
mittee meeting  had  been  called  for  the  following  day  at  which  the  question  of 
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the  sale  of  our  Russian  American  colonies  would  be  decided.  *  *  *  Shaken 
to  the  depths  of  my  soul  by  this  news,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject.  *  *  *  on  this  occasion  I  felt  it  my  sacred  duty  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  in  order  to  avoid  the  threatening  danger. 

Coming  down  to  our  current  day,  it  was  my  pleasure,  in  1933,  to 
arrange  for  a  dedication  in  the  Interior  Department  of  a  portrait 
copy  of  Leutze's  painting  depicting  the  signing  of  the  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.  Among  those  present  on  that  occasion  was  the 
then  Russian  Ambassador,  Alexander  Troyanovsky.  He  spoke  of 
Alaska — a  matter  of  17  years  ago — as  the  air  hub  of  the  world — a 
vision  that  our  military  advisers  tell  us  today  embraces  more  of  truth 
than  poetry. 

Alaska  should  become  a  State.  The  Territory  deserves  it,  her  re- 
sources cry  for  intelligent  development,  her  people  demand  self-gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  development  and  growth  of  the  American  West,  the  settlers 
fought  their  way  ahead,  they  conquered  the  menace  of  hostile  Indians, 
they  crossed  the  streams  and  high  mountains,  their  axes  cut  down  the 
forests  and  built  their  homes,  they  showed  the  world  the  finest  exempli- 
fication of  the  American  spirit.    In  short,  they  made  America. 

Alaskans  are  of  the  same  stock  and  breed.  In  their  time,  they 
crossed  mountain  ranges,  glaciers,  and  torrential  rivers.  True,  they 
had  no  hostile  Indians  to  contend  with,  but  they  have  had  an  enemy 
just  as  disastrous  to  their  hopes.  Their  enemy  was  the  bureaucracy 
that  has  grown  up  here  in  Washington  under  the  benign  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government — a  bureaucracy  that  has  all  but  scuttled  the 
constructive  development  of  a  great  territory  and  at  the  same  time 
throttled  the  aspirations  of  a  pioneer  people  for  self-rule. 

On  every  hand  you  find  it.  The  homesteader,  the  prospector,  the 
trapper,  the  logger — everywhere  is  the  cold,  dead  hand  of  a  bureau- 
cracy 3,000  miles  away.    That  has  been  Alaska's  enemy. 

Statehood  is  needed  to  free  Alaska  and  Alaskans  from  this  bureau- 
cratic octopus.    And,  gentlemen,  now  is  the  time. 

Plant  the  American  flag  at  this  northern  outpost  so  that  everyone 
may  see  it — all  the  way  to  Moscow,  if  need  be. 

I  remember  when  I  was  secretary  to  Charley  Sulzer,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  was  incidental,  and  a  boy  by  the  name  of 
Bo  Sweeney  called  the  office  when  Mr.  Sulzer  was  absent,  and  there 
was  prepared  an  Executive  order  to  create  a  reservation  in  Alaska. 
"The  reservation,"  I  said,  "Hold  up  until  we  can  take  a  look  at  it," 
because  we  had  not  been  consulted  at  all.  We  found  that  the  people 
in  the  Indian  Bureau  had  gotten  together  and  created  a  reservation 
that  took  everything  from  a  point  just  east  of  Lake  Iliamna  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Yukon.  Then,  from  along  the  Yukon  to  a  point  just 
off  of  Point  Barrow,  and  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  That  is  certainly 
a  third  or  nearly  a  half  of  Alaska  which  was  embraced  in  this  reser- 
vation that  they  wanted  for  reindeer  herding,  and  reindeer  grazing, 
which  would  throttle  all  the  other  enterprises  in  this  Territory.  So, 
I  had  a  chance  to  kill  that  by  an  hour's  conversation  with  Bo  Sweeney. 
That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  has  been  going  on  and  still  goes  on. 

The  old  story  of  the  black  and  brown  bear  probably  is  a  little  far- 
fetched, but  it  is  something  that  shows  the  multiplication  or  the 
division  of  the  responsibility  up  there. 

I  recall  one  time  there  were  40  people — this  was  back  in  early  1937^ 
from  Washington,  who  traveled  on  steamboats,  traveling  to  take  vaca- 
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tions  and  what-not,  to  inspect  the  facts,  some  to  inspect  the  furs,  some 
to  inspect  the  game,  and  some  going  up  just  for  the  trip. 

Thank  you.  If  there  is  any  question  at  all,  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  you  have  made  a  fine  presentation  by 
way  of  reference  to  the  historical  basis  of  the  purchase.  Thank  you. 
I  think  it  was  very  interesting. 

Mr.  HuRJA.  Thank  you.  I  feel  there  are  a  great  many  things  relat- 
ing to  Alaska  that  if  left  to  the  people  could  be  settled  properly  and 
certainly  no  one  has  a  greater  right  to  settle  them  than  the^  people 
that  have  given  their  lives  and  time  to  settling  of  a  new  Territory  such 
as  Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  have  been  a  great  deal  in  all  of  the  States, 
and  you  are  familiar  with  the  citizenship  in  Alaska.  You  are  ac- 
quainted with  it,  I  am  sure.  Do  you  think  that  the  citizenship  is 
sufficient  to  operate  a  State  in  a  very  satisfactory  fashion  ? 

Mr.  HuRJA.  There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  previous  testimony  here  bears  it  out,  but  anyone  can 
walk  down  the  street  of  Fairbanks  and  meet  men,  each  one  of  whom 
shows  some  spirit,  some  enterprise  to  leave  surroundings  and  go  up 
there  at  a  time  particularly  when  things  were  not  as  modern  as  they 
are  now,  and  I  visited,  among  other  things,  and  I  have  been  in  Scan- 
danavia  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  been  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  also  in  Finland,  and  I  must  say  that  when  you  figure 
the  paper  and  pulp  possibilities  of  Alaska  alone,  I  might  say  that 
Governor  Parks  once  computed  that  they  could  cut  a  certain  quan- 
tity— I  forget  the  exact  figure — but  I  looked  it  up,  and  they  could 
cut  in  each  year  in  perpetuity  what  Finland  produces  today,  produces 
annually,  in  paper  and  pulp,  and  liniand  sells  between  60  and  75 
million  dollars'  worth  of  pulp  a  year.  If  Alaska  pulp  were  developed 
on  a  basis  where  they  would  cut  only  the  actual  gross — the  annual 
gross — it  could  support  a  large  population. 

You  may  say  that  it  is  seasonal ;  that  you  don't  get  any  full-time 
employment  up  there,  but  in  Finland,  the  farmer  who  tills  his  frag- 
ment of  soil  in  summertime  in  the  wintertime  spends  his  time  in  the 
woods,  and  the  timber  is  collected  and  handled  in  the  mills  by  water 
power  in  the  summer,  and  that  follows  and  the  farmer  repeats  it.  The 
thing  is  that  they  have  an  integrated  economy  with  full-time  employ- 
,ment,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  Alaska  you  couldn't  have  the 
same  thing  because  you  have  fisheries  that  are  seasonal,  and  you 
could  integrate  that  with  the  work  in  the  timber  line,  and  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  long  run  Alaska 
will  have  just  that  type  of  integrated  economy  that  will  support  a 
large,  steady  population,  and  will  be  a  real  credit  to  the  American  flag 
with  the  fiftieth  star  in  it,  too. 

Senator  Butler.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  and 
I  agree  with  the  comment  made  by  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  value  of 
having  it  in  the  record,  referring  to  the  historical  statements  that  you 
have  made;  but  getting  down  to  H.  E.  331,  the  vehicle  by  which  state- 
hood is  supposed  to  be  obtained  for  Alaska,  I  wonder  if  you  knew 
that  it  contains  what  amounts  to  an  admission  of  the  aboriginal  rights, 
the  problem  that  has  been  troubling  all  of  us  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HuRjA.  That  was  not  a  great  problem  at  the  time  that  I  was 
more  active  in  Alaskan  affairs,  but  tt  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
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probably  too  rrlucli  smoke  without  too  much  fire  on  that  whole  ab- 
original problem.  I  suppose  wars  are  essentially  responsible  for  it. 
The  thought  I  had  was  that  if  you  give  it  statehood,  they  will  work  out 
those  problems.  You  can  take  the  time  in  1857  when  Kansas  was 
about  to  come  into  the  Union,  the  question  of  slavery  was  a  big  one, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  internal  strife  in  Kansas.  "Bleeding 
Kansas"  was  not  a  false  name  for  that  Territory,  but  they  settled  the 
slavery  question  eventually,  and  Kansas  became  a  State.  But  while 
it  is  not  exactly  parallel,  at  the  same  time  I  think 

Senator  Butler.  The  question  of  slavery  was  settled  before  they  got 
statehood.     I  think  it  was  settled  in  both  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HuRJA.  I  don't  know.  I  think  when  they  accepted  the  con- 
stitution in  Kansas  without  slavery,  giving  the  people  the  right  to  act 
rather  than  the  constitution  which  preceded  it,  slavery  was  Settled 
within  the  Compton  constitution,  but  it  was  defeated  in  Kansas. 

Senator  Butler.  You  wouldn't  have  any  ideas  to  express  on  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  some  amendments  perhaps  cover- 
ing that  aboriginal  right  and  a  few  others  ?  Particularly  the  fact  that 
the  Interior  Department  said  that  they  are  going  to  propose,  with 
the  permission  of  the  people  who  are  for  statehood,  with  relation  to 
the  internal  treaty  rights  affecting  the  Pribilof  Islands 

Mr.  HuRJA.  I  think  the  Alaskans  could  probably  get  along  without 
the  Pribilof s. 

Senator  Butler.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  other  matter 
that  should  be  looked  into  ? 

Mr.  HuRJA.  It  seems  to  me  if  they  have  a  chance  they  ought  to  abol- 
ish all  existing  reservations  and  start  fresh.  Bureaucracy  has  done 
more  to  hinder  Alaska  really.  It  just  grows  in  the  Washington 
bureaus,  particularly  when  they  are  dealing  with  something  that  is 
3,000  miles  away.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  settled  but  I  know 
most  of  the  correspondence  that  took  place  in  the  office  of  the  Delegate 
from  Alaska  in  1917  dealt  with  the  80-rod  strip.  It  is  not  settled  yet. 
That  was  the  case  where  the  homesteader  could  not  acquire  a  right 
that  would  take  in  a  navigable  waterway  for  a  space  of  80  rods  from 
the  waterway.  We  submitted  the  things  to  the  Army  and  we  got  this 
sort  of  an  answer :  that  a  navigable  waterway  is  any  waterway  on  which 
a  log  would  float.  So  the  farmers  naturally  on  the  interior  streams 
were  where  a  log  would  float.  The  land  is  probably  better  closer  to 
the  water,  and  he  was  deprived  of  getting  title  to  his  homestead  because 
of  this  curious  quirk  of  the  law  and  a  bureaucratic  interpretation  of  it.. 

Senator  Butler.  Since,  there  has  been  an  interpretation  further. 
We  who  are  interested  in  certain  irrigation  projects  in  the  West  have 
had  to  admit  in  the  act  itself  that  the  stream  on  which  the  irrigation 
project  was  to  be  developed  was  itself  a  navigable  stream,  and  many 
periods  of  the  year  it  is  a  dry  stream — dry  as  a  bone — ^but  it  is  a 
navigable  stream  because  when  water  does  run  down  it  it  goes  into 
a  navigable  stream ;  therefore,  it  is  a  navigable  stream. 

Mr.  HuRjA.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  don't  suppose  statehood  would  settle 
that  80-rod  strip  matter,  but  it  would  certainly  enable  a  lot  of  matters 
in  Alaska  to  be  taken  care  of  there  rather  than  having  it  submitted 
down  here.  Imagine  all  of  the  records  of  a  homesteader  in  Alaska 
down  here  in  the  Department,  4,000  miles  away,  trying  to  find  out 
whether  a  certain  "i"  is  dotted  or  a  certain  "t"  is  crossed.     But  hsr  and 
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large  statehood  will  improve  the  lot  of  the  Alaskans.  It  would  im- 
prove the  development,  and  I  think  it  would  fire  the  imagination  of 
American  youth  and  take  their  troubles  off  the  relief  problems  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  plunge  out  and  work  for  themselves. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hurja. 

Mr.  Baetlett.  Mrs.  Goodman? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Baetlett.  Mrs.  Hellenthal  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Baetlett.  Gladys  Grady,  president  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  at  Anchorage.  : 

STATEMENT  OF  GLADYS  GRADY,  PRESIDENT,  BUSINESS  AND  PRO- 
EESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUB  OP  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  Geadt.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Gladys  Grady.  I  was  born 
in  North  Dakota,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  remember  that.  I  was 
in  Alaska  for  10  years.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  Alaskan  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women  who,  at  the  Territorial  conven- 
tion, went  on  record  as  favoring  statehood  for  Alaska  now. 

We  believe,  as  businesswomen,  that  H.  E..  331  will  encourage  a 
population  growth,  economic  development,  and  will  make  more  and 
better  jobs  and  businesses  for  all  of  us.  We  also  believe  it  will  restore 
our  citizenship  and  give  us  control  over  expenditures  for  educational, 
charitable,  and  penal  institutions.     That  is  my  formal  statement. 

Now,  about  reservations:  I  think  anyone  who  has  lived  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  or  Montana  will  realize  that 
that  is  no  way  to  treat  an  Indian. 

Senator  Andeeson.  What  do  you  suggest? 

Mrs.  Geadt.  The  reservations  in  North  Dakota  were,  I  believe, 
established  after  the  State  became  a  State — or  after  the  Territory 
became  a  State — and  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Senator  Andeeson.  That  is  wrong. 

Mrs.  Grady.  North  Dakota  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1889,  and  in 
1892  by  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
allotted  the  land  that  the  Government  wished  for  reservations  for 
those  Indians  at  Berthold,  Fort  Yates,  Belcourt,  and  Fort  Totten. 

Senator  Andeeson.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  contradict  a  witness  with 
as  specific  information  as  that,  but  I  would  argue  that  with  you  for  a 
long  time. 

Mrs.  Geadt.  I  will  argue  with  you  if  you  want  me  to. 

Senator  Anderson.  Don't  you  do  that.  That  is  dangerous.  The 
Berthold  Reservation  was  established  in  1868.  I  am  from  South 
Dakota  and  that  came  into  the  Union  at  the  same  time  that  North 
Dakota  did. 

Mrs.  Geadt.  As  a  businesswoman,  I  know  that  it  wouldn't  take 
$3,000,  either,  in  Alaska  to  start  a  business  or  to  maintain  a  home  unless 
they  have  more  money  than  brains.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
three  women  who  are  members  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  one  of  whom  used  to  teach  in  Oregon.  This  one  girl 
took  a  long  time  to  save  up  enough  money  from  teaching  in  Oregon  to 
buy  a  ticket  to  Alaska,  and  it  took  her  longer  to  do  that  than  it  took 
her  to  get  rich  in  Alaska.     She  came  there  in  1941  and  established  a 
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small  shop.  She  moved  into  Anchorage  in  1943,  and  in  1948,  5  years 
later,  in  that  year  she  grossed  $50,000  in  a  little  shop. 

I  have  two  friends  from  southern  Minnesota  who  didn't  have  a 
dime — yes ;  they  each  had  a  dime — and  they  established  a  dress  shop 
that  you  couldn't  buy  today  for  any  amount  of  money.  It  is  better 
than  any  gold  mine  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Andeeson.  We  are  awfully  happy  that  you  have  done  so 
well  under  the  Territorial  form  of  government. 

Senator  Butler,  Your  taxes  will  increase. 

Mrs.  Grady.  We  know  it.  I  have  lived  there  for  8  years;  I  drew 
$28,000  and  I  paid,  in  Territorial  property  taxes,  $5  for  school  taxes 
for  8  years.     It  was  a  crime. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  are  making  an  awfully  good  case  for  the 
Territorial  form  of  government. 

Mrs.  Grady.  I  would  rather  have  a  State  and  pay  five  times  that 
amount :  I  only  pay  10  percent  of  Federal  taxes,  and  that  is  altogether 
too  small. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
are  a  group  which  we  know  to  be  a  fine  group  in  every  community 
where  it  is  organized.  Does  it  feel  strongly  on  this  question  of  state- 
hood and  for  this  bill,  too  ? 

Mrs.  Grady.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  feel  the  need  of  any  amendments  to  it  ? 

Mrs.  Grady.  We  don't.  We  don't  feel  that  you  could  write  a  per- 
fect bill  that  would  take  care  of  all  the  exigencies  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  we  are  going  to  settle  for  this  one. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show  that  Mr.  Zeb 
Harris  is  with  the  party. 

Is  Mrs.  Forrest  Hysom  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Miss  Verna  Kjiutson? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Chris  Kringle,  of  Anchorage  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  now  have  Stanley  McCutcheon,  president  of 
Alaska  Airlines.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives.  He  is  not  here,  but  he  is  in  the  party  and  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill ;  also,  his  brother,  Steve  McCutcheon,  a  leading  Anchorage  busi- 
nessman and  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Senate. 

Senator  Butler.  Are  they  all  here? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  They  are  in  town. 

Mrs.  Lee  McKinley  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DORIS  McKINLEY,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  McKinley.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Mrs.  Doris  McKinley, 
wife  of  Dr.  Lee  L.  McKinley,  an  Anchorage  dentist.  I  was  born  in 
Michigan  and  my  seven  children  were  all  born  there.  I  lived  there 
until  4  years  ago,  when  we  moved  our  home  and  business  to  Alaska. 
My  husband  is  presently  a  Republican  candidate  for  the  Territorial 
house  of  representatives. 
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We  have  made  our  home  on  a  farm  in  the  famous  Matanuska  Val- 
ley, 50  miles  north  of  Anchorage.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  statehood 
for  Alaska  now,  for  myself  and  for  my  children,  whom  I  desire  to 
grow  up  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  full  United  States  citi- 
zens. The  only  way  to  give  them  these  rights  and  responsibilities 
is  to  make  Alaska  a  State. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  was  reading  something,  somewhere,  about 
Palmer  in  the  Matanuska  Valley.  I  believe  Palmer  is  growing  and 
Matanuska  is  not;  isn't  that  so?  Aren't  you  getting  a  little  extra 
population  up  there  ? 

Mrs.  McKjnley.  Palmer  is  growing.     Matanuska  is  a  valley. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  there  is  the  little  community  of  Matanuska 
as  well,  isn't  there  ? 

Mrs.  McKiNLEY.  The  town  Matanuska  is  the  railroad  station,  and 
there  is  no  community  over  there. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  Palmer  is  growing? 

Mrs.  McKinley.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  it  has  consid- 
erable activity  there. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  schools  for  your  children  ? 

Mrs.  McKinley.  Yes ;  we  have  a  full  high-school  course  and  public- 
school  course.     It  is  a  12-year  course. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  many  people  are  there  in  Palmer  ? 

Mrs.  McKinley.  We  have  the  census  going  on  now. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  a  thousand  ? 

Mrs.  McKinley.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  more  than  a  thousand. 

Senator  Butler.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  sort  of  school 
facilities  it  had  and  how  many  children  there  were.  Tliis  is  not 
necessary  as  a  part  of  your  testimony,  but  this  is  just  plain  curiosity 
that  a  man  has,  as  well  as  a  woman. 

Mrs.  McKinley.  I  think  between  500  and  600  school  children. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  it  a  consolidated  school  ? 

Mrs.  McKinley.  It  is  a  consolidated  school;  yes.  Children  are 
picked  up  in  a  school  bus. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  you  live  on  a  farm  ? 

Mrs.  McKinley.  We  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  a  potato  farm,  and  we 
are  potato  farmers. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  McKinley. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  Mrs.  C.  D.  Wright, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  department.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  who  has  to  leave  very  shortly,  so  I  wonder  if  we 
might  accommodate  her. 

Senator  Anderson.  Surely. 

STATEMENT  OE  MES.  C.  D.  WEIGHT,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATION 
DEPARTMENT,  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OP  WOMEN'S  CLUBS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Wright.  I  represent  11,000,000  women  throughout  the  world, 
and  5,500,000  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a  whole  lot  of  women. 
We  have  750,000  voting  members,  and  after  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  CIO,  it  looks  as  if  he  and  I  must  own  the  United  States 
with  our  constituency,  because  I  know  we  don't  have  many  of  his 
group  in  our  group. 
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Tke  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  our  women 
have  been  studying  the  problem  of  Alaska  statehood  for  7  or  8  years, 
and  for  the  last  6  years  we  have  been  on  record  for  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  you  talking  about  the  entire  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  ? 

Mrs.  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  of  which  I  represent  the  clubs  in  the  48 
States,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  in  order  for  you  to  judge 
the  caliber  of  our  women,  I  should  like  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hermann 
is  our  legislative  representative  for  Alaska,  in  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  so  you  can  see  that  we  have  a  very  fine  group  of 
women. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  women's  group  has  objected  at  all  in  any  way 
to  Alaskan  statehood.  They  are  all  for  it.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
three  main  articles  on  our  agenda  for  the  last  year.  Another  is  na- 
tional representation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  not  going  into  any  of  the  economic  and  financial  aspects  of 
the  statehood  proposal  bectiuse  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  do  so.  I  am 
simply  here  to  represent  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

A  great  many  of  these  women  are  descendants  of  the  people  who 
settled  the  West,  and  a  great  many  of  them  who  are  members  of  our 
federation  are  descendants  of  the  men  whom  you  honored  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day  on  Patriots'  Day,  descendants  of  those  who  fought  at 
Concord  and  Lexington  for  the  basic  principle  of  taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny.  I  may  say  that  we  are  not  versed  in  a  great 
many  of  the  financial  and  economic  aspects  of  the  matter,  but  we 
simply  can't  see  why  American  citizens  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  We  feel  that  those  people  that  settled  in  the  West,  forebears 
of  many  of  our  women  didn't  go  out  there  with  guaranties  from  East- 
ern States  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of.  They  went  out  there  on 
their  own.  It  is  true  that  they  didn't  have  the  carpetbaggers  with 
them  who  now  go  up  into  Alaska  and  take  the  wealth  out  and  bring 
it  to  alien  parts  of  the  country.  The  people  in  the  West  were  able 
to  keep  the  West  for  themselves.  So  we  women  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation feel  that  if  you  give  Alaska  a  chance,  it  is  going  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  an  equation  that  has  been  spoken  of  time  and  time  again 
that  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  Amer- 
icans, and  Americans  always  come  out  on  top,  and  they  always  take 
care  of  themselves. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say,  and  I  should  like  to  have  included  in  the 
record  my  prepared  statement  that  I  have  here. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  « 

Statement  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Weight,  Chairman,  Legislation  Department,  General 
Federation   of  Women's   Clubs 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  prides  Itself  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  major  national  organizations  to  endorse  statehood  for 
Alaska.     It  has  been  on  record  since  1944. 

Our  reasons  for  urging  statehood  for  Alaska  are,  in  our  own  eyes,  abundant. 
We  hope  we  can  convince  you  to  the  end  that  the  Eighty-first  Congress  within 
the  next  few  weeks  will  pass  the  Alaska  statehood  enabling  act  (H.  R.  331)  and 
add  a  northern  star  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

For  practical  as  well  as  sentimental  reasons  the  Nation  should  make  Alaska  a 
State  now.    Alaskans  have  demonstrated  in  83  years  of  tutelage  and  in  service 
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to  the  Nation  that  they  are  deserving  of  full  participation  in  national  affairs. 
They  have  proved  they  can  run  their  own  affairs  and  have  proved  it  under  the 
handicap  of  an  outmoded  Territorial  form  of  government  and  half-citizenship, 
repulsive  to  all  Americans.  Alaskans  have  sent  their  sons  forth  to  all  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  involved  in  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Alaskans  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  numbers  which,  compared 
with  total  population,  exceed  those  of  the  average  of  the  48  States.  Can  we 
now  say  that  these  good  Americans  who  fought,  and  many  of  whose  com- 
panions have  died,  in  defense  of  American  ideals  abroad  are  undeserving  of  a 
full  measure  of  citizenship  in  the  land  where  the  ideals  of  democracy,  liberty, 
and  self-government  began  and  have  come  to  fullest  flower  ? 

Alaskans  are  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizens  generally. 
They  obey  the  same  laws,  pay  the  same  taxes,  underwrite  the  same  broad  and 
forward-looking  international  programs.  Yet  they  have  no  vote  in  the  Nation's 
affairs.  They  have  no  vote,  even,  in  many  of  their  own  local  affairs.  It  is  the 
Itelief  of  our  federation  that  the  Nation  would  benefit  as  much  as  would  Alaska 
from  admitting  these  loyal  and  energetic  American  citizens  to  the  Nation's 
<;ounsels.  We  know  that  within  our  organization,  which  many  years  ago  admitted 
"women  from  Alaska  on  a  basis  of  equality,  we  are  stronger  and  better  as  a 
result. 

Women  are  playing  in  Alaska,  on  what  has  been  called  the  last  frontier,  the 
same  important  role  they  filled  on  earlier  American  frontiers.  Alaska,  it  should 
be  noted,  extended  suffrage  to  women  a  full  6  years  before  the  women's  suffrage 
amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution.  This  is  a  mark  of  Alaska's  pro- 
gressivism.  These  people  are  well  qualified  to  govern  themselves  under  state- 
hood and  to  bring  to  these  halls  influence  from  that  new,  growing,  and  wonderful 
country. 

This  week  you  will  hear  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  statehood  for  Alaska. 
It  is  a  big  subject  and  an  important  one.  It  deserves  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  your  committee.  But  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
urges  on  you  that  in  all  the  minutiae  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  most  powerful 
argument  of  all.  It  is  the  argument — if  you  want  to  call  it  that — on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded.  It  is  one  which,  if  earlier  Americans  had  ignored,  you 
would  not  be  here  today  as  Senators  nor  we  as  witnesses,  freely  expressing  our- 
selves on  an  issue  of  national  concern.  This  argument,  pertinent  in  the  issue  of 
Alaska  statehood  as  it  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history  as  a 
Nation,  is  that  people  can  govern  themselves  better  than  they  can  ever  be  governed 
by  others.  I  know  we  do  not  need  to  urge  the  validity  of  this  argument  on  you. 
We  ask  only  that  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  it,  that  you  apply  it  here  where  it  is 
so  applicable. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  speaking  for  millions  of  women 
throughout  the  Nation,  urges  that  your  committee  and  the  Senate  rise  to  the 
opportunity  and  greatness  of  the  hour  and  grant  statehood  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Wright.  I  know  every  one  of  you  has  a  letter  from  the  women 
of  the  State  you  represent,  because  they  sent  the  copies  of  the  letters 
which  they  are  writing  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  "and  we  are  very,  very  much  concerned 
with  this  thing. 

Senator  Butler.  You  must  have  a  pretty  big  file. 

Mrs.  Wright.  It  is  all  over  my  studio  table  and  chairs,  and  I  have 
no  one  to  take  care  of  it  because  I  am  a  volunteer  worker.  _  We  serve 
without  pay.  We  serve  because  we  have  an  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  in  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  because  we  are  descendants  of 
men  who  fought. 

We  can't  see  these  people  being  taxed  the  way  they  are.  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  E.  T.  McNealy? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Hg  is  an  attorney,  formerly  of  Seldovia,  but  now  of 
Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Kussell  Hermann,  of  Juneau.  He  studies  law  in  Washington, 
D.C. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RUSSELL  HERMANN,  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Hermann.  My  name  is  Eiissell  E,.  Hermann.  I  was  born  in 
Seattle,  Wash,,  and  moved  to  Alaska  with  my  parents  at  a  very  early 
age.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Juneau  public  schools.  I  am  also  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  College  of  Washington  with  a  degree  in  political 
science.  I  am  a  veteran  of  4  years'  military  service,  part  of  which  was 
spent  with  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy.  At  the  present  time  I  am  attend- 
ing George  Washington  Law  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  a  veteran  I  have  specific  reasons  for  favoring  statehood.  I 
believe  statehood  would  encourage  veterans  in  coming  to  Alaska  to 
make  their  homes.  During  the  war  many  veterans  served  with  the 
armed  services  in  Alaska.  Some  of  these  returned  to  settle  in  Alaska, 
and  I  believe  many  more  would  do  so  if  Alaska  could  have  the  full 
advantages  of  statehood.  A  State  offers  a  greater  degree  of  security 
to  a  new  citizen  than  does  an  unrepresented  Territory.  A  State  like- 
wise can  do  more  to  encourage  the  development  of  small  industries 
which  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  new  citizens. 

Alaskan  branches  of  the  two  largest  veterans'  organizations  have 
expressed  favor  for  statehood  as  have  their  national  offices.  I  believe 
that  this  attitude  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  individual  veterans 
within  Alaska. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  a  practice 
to  reward  veterans  by  giving  them  priorities  in  the  frontier  Terri- 
tories. It  is  both  logical  and  proper  that  we  should  reward  veterans 
of  the  last  war  by  aiding  them  to  settle  on  our  last  frontier.  The 
veterans  themselves  have  alwaj^s  shown  an  aptitude  for  surviving; 
frontier  life  and  building  new  industries  and  communities.  They 
seem  to  possess  a  particular  pioneer  spirit. 

This  committee  is  probably  interested  in  knowing  what  specific 
advantages  statehood  would  give  the  veterans  which  are  not  present  in 
the  Territorial  status, 

1.  More  public  land  would  become  available  to  increase  further 
settlements  and  new  industries. 

2.  A  greater  psychological  feeling  of  security  would  be  present  to 
encourage  veterans  who  have  not  yet  gone  to  Alaska,  but  have  been 
considering  it. 

3.  Veterans  would  be  able  to  actively  assist  the  development  by  hold- 
ing public  offices  which  under  the  present  system  are  open  to  them  to 
a  more  limited  extent.  Many  of  the  Federal  office  holders  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  permanent  residents.  Veterans  holding  public  offices 
would  be  more  interested  in  the  long-range  welfare  of  the  new  State. 

4.  The  right  of  representation  in  Congress  would  encourage  vet- 
erans who  have  always  considered  themselves  and  have  been  considered 
by  others  to  be  among  our  better  citizens. 

5.  State  office  holders  would  have  a  greater  inclination  to  aid  local 
veterans  and  support  programs  advanced  by  local  veterans  organiza- 
tions. In  all  the  States  veterans  organizations  generally  have  been 
active  in  advancing  progressive  programs  aimed  at  building  their  com- 
munities as  a  whole. 

The  veterans  organizations  have  always  been  active  in  supporting 
national  defense  programs.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
advantages  of  statehood  to  our  defense  program.    On  this  the  veterans 
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agree.  A  strong  self-supporting  State  in  such  a  strategically  located 
position  should  be  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Veterans  have  actively  supported  programs  encouraging  patriotism 
and  have  actively  aided  in  the  fight  against  communism.  Extending 
voting  rights  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  and  giving  them  full  represen- 
tation in  Congress  is  such  a  program. 

From  this  I  safely  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  very  concrete 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  statel^ood  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
merely  within  keeping  with  American  traditions. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Jack  Talbot  ?    He  is  the  mayor  of  Ketchikan. 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not  see  him  in  the  room.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  now  to  introduce  Frank  Peratrovich,  one  of  our 
most  respected  citizens  of  Indian  ancestry.  Mr.  Peratrovich  is  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  of  Klawock ;  he  is  president  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood ;  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Senate. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  PERATROVICH,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENATE 
OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE  OF  ALASKA,  KLAWOCK, 
ALASKA 

Mr.  Peratrovich.  I  am  Frank  Peratrovich  of  Klawoch,  Alaska, 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the  largest  island  under  the  American  flag. 
I  am  a  small-business  man  in  that  town,  several  times  its  mayor,  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Senate,  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Committee,  and  am  at  present  the  president  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood,  the  official  organization  of  Thlinget,  Haida,  and  some 
Eskimo  peoples  of  Alaska.  However,  I  am  appearing  here  today 
more  as  a  private  citizen  and  member  of  the  statehood  committee. 

I  was  born  at  Klawoch  in  1895  and  have  lived  there  ever  since.  At 
the  time  I  was  a  boy  it  was  much  easier  to  make  a  living  than  today, 
because  there  were  more  fish,  more  game  and,  of  course,  there  were 
relatively  more  fur-bearing  animals.  There  were  no  fish  traps  then, 
as  there  are  today,  taking  a  valuable  resource  from  us  and  using  it 
for  the  benefit  of  largely  non-Alaska  packers. 

My  people  feel  quite  strongly  about  the  fish-trap  question,  and  it  is 
partly  the  misuse  of  this  monopolistic  vehicle  to  trap  fish  on  the 
grounds  where  once  we  fished  unhindered  that  brought  on  the  8  to  1 
referendum  vote  in  October  1948  asking  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
traps  as  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia  had  done  with 
excellent  results  before  us. 

The  owners  of  fish  traps,  representing  large  capital  from  the  States, 
have  used  their  corner  on  production  to  hold  down  prices  paid  to  our 
fishermen  for  seine-caught  fish  (often  refusing  to  buy  from  fishermen 
when  trap  fish  were  plentiful,  as  they  always  are)  and  have  used  the 
monopoly  in  many  other  Avays.  They  thus  have  taken  our  own  fish- 
ing grounds,  closed  us  off  from  them,  and  then  controlled  our  legisla- 
ture to  deny  us  even  relief  assistance  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion after  taking  away  our  livelihood. 

These  same  trap  and  cannery  owners — they  are  usually  inseparable 
and  closely  coordinated — have  opposed  Government  loans  to  the  In- 
dian communities  to  establish  or  purchase  small  canneries  and  at  sev- 
eral hearings  before  Congress  and  through  many  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  which  they  have  friends  have  demanded  an  end  of  the  Alaska 
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amendment  to  the  Wlieeler-Howard  Act.  Yet  this  amendment  has 
given  Indian  communities  and  Indian  fishermen,  many  of  them  high- 
school  and  college  graduates,  a  chance  to  earn  their  way  and  become 
good  citizens  of  Alaska,  the  future  State. 

The  big  interests,  as  you  have  been  told  before,  have  used  many 
methods  to  control  the  legislature,  the  press,  and  civic  groups  in  Alaska 
towns,  using  the  boycott  on  businessmen  and  editors  who  dare  to  sug- 
gest improvement.  It  is  suspected,  and  probably  could  be  proved,  that 
other  investors  looking  to  Alaska  have  been  scared  away  by  the  salmon 
packers  who  want  to  keep  as  much  political  and  economic  control 
up  there  as  possible.  They  raise  the  old  cry  of  ancestral  rights  for 
Indians,  yet  say  nothing  about  the  grandfather  rights  they  hold  in 
^sh  traps,  with  the  full  backing  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  whose  officials  in  the  past  have  sold  trap  sites  for  cash 
and  violated  their  own  regulations  which  limited  the  number  of  traps 
any  one  packer  could  own. 

We  have  tried  through  our  legislature,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
to  break  up  the  monopoly  in  fish  traps  and  open  the  restricted  grounds 
to  Alaska  fishermen.  Last  year's  legislature  tried  to  do  it  with  a  tax 
on  owners  holding  more  than  one  trap  and  on  the  total  number  of  fish 
caught  for  a  single  packer.  The  first  part  was  upheld  and  the  last 
was  thrown  out  in  the  courts.  We  asked  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  on 
which  we  voted  favorably  8  to  1,  to  eliminate  traps  over  a  10-year 
period,  to  break  the  monopoly  and  restore  many  salmon  streams  that 
the  overefficient  traps  had  depleted  of  their  fish  runs.  But  the  Con- 
gress has  dallied  for  almost  2  years,  even  though  it  held  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Alaska  on  the  bill.  It  has  not  been  reported 
out  and  probably  will  not  be,  thanks  to  the  lobbying  efficiency  of  the 
salmon  industry  down  here  and  the  indifference  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Hoping  that  statehood  would  give  Alaskans  control  over  this  great 
resource,  so  it  could  be  rebuilt  and  stabilized — as  our  own  new  Terri- 
torial fisheries  department  has  set  out  to  do  in  other  fisheries — we 
now  discover  that  the  packers  have  another  plan  in  mind.  They 
want  to  internationalize  as  much  of  the  fishery  as  possible,  making 
their  start  in  Alaska,  thus  again  avoiding  the  social  responsibility  that 
they  would  shoulder  in  a  State.  And  they  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  control  of  the  remainder  so  as  to  protect  their  traps 
from  Alaska's  voters,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  monopoly  in  price 
and  production  it  has  given  them. 

As  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  recent  Hydaburg  village  election  on 
a  reservation,  the  results  of  which  were  discussed  in  this  committee 
earlier  in  the  week.  The  packers  injected  this  into  the  hearing,  point- 
ing out  the  contention  that  such  withdrawals  would  handicap  the  new 
State  and  its  industries.  But  they  cleverly  failed  to  mention  the  fact 
that  their  only  concern  was  the  possibility  of  relinquishing  four  fish 
traps  in  the  reserved  area,  traps  that  are  not,  of  course,  owned  by  any 
of  the  native  people  at  present.  These  traps  are  located  on  what  was 
once  Indian  fishing  grounds,  now  closed  to  our  people.  Yet  the  In- 
dian people  realize  the  need  for  conservation,  much  more  than  do  the 
packers.  So  these  year-round  Alaskans  do  not  want  the  traps  them- 
selves, but  would  eliminate  them  anyway,  and  use  the  trap  sites  for 
seine  fishing,  taking  the  fish  to  their  successful  little  cannery  at  Hyda- 
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burg,  a  plant  financed  and  paid  for  through  Wheeler-Howard  loan 
funds. 

I  believe  these  facts  can  be  substantiated  by  the  attitude  of  the  can- 
ned-salmon industry  in  these  hearings. 

My  testimony  is  based  on  lifelong  experience  and  first-hand  obser- 
vation, without  the  help  of  expert  researchers  and  international 
lawyers. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  has  power,  timber,  and  mineral  wealth  of 
great  possibilities,  perhaps  equal  to  those  of  some  American  States. 
It  needs  roads,  venture  capital,  and  home  rule  to  use  these  resources 
for  the  people  of  Alaska  and  America.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  with  experience  overseas,  I  think  it  can  offer  to  today's  veterans  good 
opportunities  for  making  a  living  in  a  scenic  country  they  would  learn 
to  love.  But  they  would  not  and  should  not  have  to  win  a  long-range, 
long-time  cold  war  with  their  Government  in  Washington,  as  we  have 
been  trying  to  win  it  for  50  years.  The  problems  of  the  frontier  are 
great  enough  in  itself  without  adding  those  of  the  bureaus  4,000  miles 
away. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Next  is  Mrs.  A.  A.  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Anchorage. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  A.  A.  OWEN,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mrs.  Owen.  Being  an  American,  born  in  Washington  State,  voting 
for  the  President,  and  then  to  go  to  a  beautiful  place  like  Alaska  and 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  and  treated  as  a  ward  of  the  Government  is 
almost  unbelievable.  One  could  say  I  don't  have  to  live  in  Alaska, 
but  I  do.  Alaska  has  so  much  to  offer  to  its  citizens  and  the  United 
States,  but  until  that  time  comes  when  we  attain  statehood  and  we  are 
treated  as  adult  people  and  not  children,  we  cannot  attain  the  heights 
of  which  we  are  capable. 

I  have  three  sons  who  served  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  we 
came  to  Alaska  in  1938,  first  to  Ketchikan  and  then  to  Kodiak  and 
Fairbanks,  and  then  into  Anchorage.  I  think  what  we  missed  most 
was  voting  for  the  President,  and  I  would  like  to  see  statehood  so  we 
can  be  a  part  of  the  United  States  again  and  have  our  rights  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  next  witness  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  last  war. 
He  was  in  Anchorage,  and  he  liked  the  country  so  well  that  he  bought 
a  home  and  established  his  residence  there.  I  would  like  to  present 
Mr.  Lintner. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  LINTNER,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Lintner.  My  name  is  Arthur  Lintner.  I  was  one  of  the  several 
GI's  that  served  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  later  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Alaskan  Department  during  the  war.  I  moved  my  family  back 
to  Alaska.  We  live  there.  We  live  there  because  we  like  to  live  there. 
We  were  especially  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  Anchorage  the 
grade-school  teachers  are  all  required  to  have  a  degree,  and  high- 
school  teachers  must  have  a  master's  degree. 

What  I  think  is  also  especially  interesting  is  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  were  sufficiently  interested  in  their  school  program  that  they 
pay  their  teachers  more,  probably  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
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country.    I  think  our  average  in  Anchorage  is  more  than  $4,000  for 
the  10-month  period  in  the  school  year. 

Gentlemen,  you  can  get  answers  to  any  questions  you  want  here 
from  this  group,  but  there  is  one  answer  we  want  you  to  give  us: 
What  are  we  supposed  to  tell  our  children  why  we  are  not  a  State  ? 

Senator  Butler.  Did  you  have  your  boy  with  you  here  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  LiNTNER.  Yes,  sir;  so,  if  you  can  give  us  an  answer,  you  will 
make  it  much  simpler  for  us.  We  can  answer  all  these  questions,  but 
what  are  we  supposed  to  tell  our  children  ? 

Senator  Butler.  From  where  did  you  move  while  you  were  in  the 
States? 

Mr.  LiNTNER.  I  was  in  Kansas,  originally,  and  I  was  here  in  Wash- 
ington before  the  war. 

Senator  Butler.  And  you  moved  up  there  since  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Lintner.  That  is  right,  and  if  you  would  ask  the  children 
where  they  would  like  to  live,  you  can't  get  them  to  go  anywhere  else. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  gentlemen.  We  are  all  for  the  bill, 
and  we  would  like  to  do  everything  for  it  that  we  can.  But  we  would 
like  you  to  give  us  this  answer :  What  are  we  supposed  to  tell  these 
children  ? 

Senator  Butler.  A  lot  of  wonderful  things  come  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  LiNTNER.  It  is  a  great  place  to  live,  and  we  like  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  statehood  would  result  in 
bringing  additional  ex-servicemen  into  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Lintner.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  I  travel 
a  great  deal.  I  am  being  asked  questions  all  the  time,  and,  of  course, 
most  people  seem  to  think  we  live  in  a  wilderness,  and  are  quite  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  them  we  have  good  schools,  several  radio  stations, 
two  daily  newspapers,  dial  telephones,  and  everything  you  have  any- 
where else,  plus  the  advantages  of  more  community  life  in  those  towns 
in  Alaska  than  I  think  you  find  in  most  places  in  the  country. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lintner.  Many  veterans  would  like  to  move  there. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Owen? 

STATEMENT  OP  ALFRED  A.  OWEN,  JK.,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN PEDERATION  OP  LABOR,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Owen.  My  name  is  Alfred  A.  Owen,  Jr.  I  am  employed  as  sec- 
retary to  the  United  Fishermen  of  Cook  Inlet,  A.  F.  of  L.,  but  in  this 
instance  I  am  speaking  for  labor  in  a  broader  sense  as  vice  president 
of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Federation  of  Labor. 

Between  75  and  80  percent  of  the  people  living  in  Alaska  are  wage 
earners.  This  group  of  people  are  definitely  substantial.  Many  have 
migrated  from  the  States,  they  have  the  energy  and  desire  to  improve 
their  conditions  to  the  point  that  they  have  been  willing  to  come  into 
a  new  land  and  meet  the  problems  incident  to  changing  in  most  cases 
their  complete  way  of  life.  You  will  find  this  group  of  people  versa- 
tile. Most  of  them  are  journeymen  in  two  or  more  trades.  This 
versatility  widens  their  usefulness  to  society  as  well  as  their  oppor- 
tunities for  employment.  Many  of  these  people  hope  to  found  their 
own  businesses  or  acquire  their  own  farms  or  activities.  In  the  fish- 
ing industry,  for  instance,  there  were  scarcely  any  independent  fisher- 
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men  15  years  ago  owning  their  own  boats  and  gear.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  Bristol  Bay,  the  majority  of  fishermen  own,  or  are  buying 
on  time,  their  own  boats  and  gear. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  families  settling  in  Alaska  is  reflected 
in  the  large  enrollment  in  our  schools.  The  construction  and  purchase 
of  homes  by  these  same  families  indicate  a  permanent  population 
which  Alaska  did  not  have  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  permanent 
population  is  today  searching  out  ways  and  means  of  expanding  the 
economy  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Alaska  after  the  completion  of 
military  construction.  Speaking  of  military  construction  calls  to 
mind  that  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  Honolulu  are  about  equal  distance 
from  the  Canal  .Zone.  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  is  about  700  miles  closer  to 
the  Canal  Zone  than  Honolulu. 

This  dominant  group  of  Alaskans,  dominant  at  least  in  numbers 
and  ambition,  have  found  a  Territorial  status  to  be  a  handicap  in 
their  normal  development  and  pursuits  as  American  citizens.  First 
of  all,  the  franchise  has  not  been  extended  to  them  in  national  affairs. 
Many  of  them,  including  myself,  unwittingly  gave  up  this  right  when 
they  came  to  Alaska,  and,  frankly,  you  will  never  know  its  value  until 
you  have  been  deprived  of  it,  as  we  have  been.  We  realize  how  utterly 
helpless  we  are  to  take  any  positive  action  in  shaping  the  route  down 
which  we  shall  travel.  About  all  we  or  our  Delegate  to  Congress  can 
do  is  come  before  you  and  say,  "Please,  we  would  appreciate  such  and 
such  being  done."' 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  those  who  object  to  Alaska 
having  two  Senators.  In  response  to  that  statement,  we  would  point 
out  that  the  allocation  of  two  Senators  from  each  State  is  a  founda- 
tion stone  in  the  basic  concept  of  American  Government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  smaller  States. 

Secondly,  we  are  certainly  taxed  without  representation,  and  this 
representation  was  certainly  a  cardinal  point  in  the  foundation  of 
our  Government,  too.  It  is  our  constitutional  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  our  Government  in  such  m-.atters. 

Thirdly,  we  do  not  control  our  resources,  and  we  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  handling  Alaskan  problems  do  so  incidental  to  their 
main  functions  and  do  not  have  time  or  the  information  at  hand  often 
to  act.  When  and  if  they  do  act,  the  action  is  often  misdirected. 
Our  salmon  fisheries  are  in  a  sad  state  as  a  result  of  Federal  control. 
Furthermore,  Congress  is  asked  to  handle  matters  under  a  Territorial 
status  that  under  statehood  could  and  would  be  solved  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  in  some  instances  city  councils. 

Fourth,  we  have  been  denied  privileges  accruing  to  the  States  or 
discriminated  against,  as  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  and  also 
in  respect  to  agricultural  aid.  Lately,  however,  I  note  there  has  been 
improvement  as  to  agriculture.  However,  there  is  still  a  bill  pending 
before  this  Senate  which  would  put  the  University  of  Alaska  on  a 
parity  with  other  land-grant  colleges. 

Now,  statehood  is  not  altogether  a  one-way  proposition,  in  that  we 
make  contributions  to  the  net  welfare  of  the  United  States,  We  have 
sent  some  very  capable  men  as  Delegates  to  Congress  down  through 
the  years,  but  without  a  vote  they  have  been  able  to  do  little  but  advise. 
I  maintain  that  had  these  the  right  to  vote  they  would  have  made  a 
considerable  contribution  to  our  Government. 
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We  have  resources  which  cannot  be  inventoried  at  present  in  terms 
of  dollars.  Our  contribution  to  the  world's  food  stock  through  our 
fisheries  has  been  large,  and  under  competent  management  on  the 
ground  this  resource  can  be  expanded  and  made  a  continuing  thing. 
We  have  power ;  hydroelectric,  coal,  gas,  and  oil.  Upon  its  develop- 
ment it  is  believed  our  mineral  resources  can  be  developed.  A  start 
has  been  made  in  utilizing  our  forests.  We  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  United  States  with  things  that  are  beginning  to  run  short  in  other 
areas.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  our  agricultural  and  livestock 
potential  is,  but  it  is  considerable. 

A  stable  State  government  is  needed  to  expedite  the  development  of 
Alaska.  It  is  a  case  of  getting  the  government  down  to  the  level 
where  the  job  is  performed. 

Labor  is  alert  to  the  "signs  of  the  times"  in  Alaska  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  well  the  projects  under  way.  As  evidence  of  this,  I 
point  out  that  many  men  have  worked  and  suffered  in  subzero  tempera- 
tures that  the  work  might  go  on. 

Labor  is  vitally  interested  in  Alaska's  development  because  of  its 
direct  influence  upon  its  welfare,  and  we  know  that  sufficient  capital 
has  not  been  attracted  under  a  vacillating  Territorial  status,  but  we 
do  know  that  under  a  stable  State  government  it  will  come  and 
progress  will  be  made.  As  basis  for  this  thinking,  we  submit  that 
the  greatest  economic  development  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  stable 
established  States. 

If  you  live  in  Alaska,  you  are  usually  a  worker  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  other  words,  they  make  up  definitely  the  bulk  of  the  people  that 
Alaska  has,  and  the  remarks  I  am  making  are  in  addition  to  my 
prepared  statement. 

You  probably  wonder  what  Alaskans  and  Alaskan  laborers  have 
done  about  statehood.  We  have  taken  some  rather  positive  action.  I 
might  preface  the  remark  by  saying  in  a  general  way  that  we  are 
familiar  with  House  Resolution  331  in  that  the  various  newspapers 
have  published  it  from  time  to  time,  and  quite  recently  they  have  run 
it  in  parts  each  night  so  that  we  didn't  have  too  much  to  mull  over 
and  digest. 

I  should  say,  back  when  the  Eightieth  Congress  was  considering  a 
statehood  bill  very  similar  to  this  one,  we  very  vigorously  indorsed 
it  on  the  basis  of  a  resolution,  and  the  demands  for  that  resolution 
came  from  resolutions  passed  in  little  locals  throughout  Alaska.  In 
order  to  strengthen  that  fence  and  to  prepare  Alaska  for  statehood 
prior  to  the  convention  of  the  1949  legislature,  the  organization  also 
endorsed  the  principles  of  a  property  tax  and  of  a  net  income  tax 
as  the  basic  cornerstones  in  the  tax  foundation. 

Then  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Legislature,  helped  to  enact  those 
into  law.  The  question  of  State  lands  versus  Federal  lands — frankly, 
we  have  not  given  any  great  thought  to  that  subject.  Most  of  our 
people  are  interested  only  if  they  can  homestead,  and  when  they  prove 
up  on  these  homesteads  they  will  become  tax-bearing  parcels  of  ground 
along  with  their  improvements. 

You  have  asked  seme  questions  about  what  defense  means  coupled 
with  statehood.  In  1948.  I  believe  it  was,  at  Mount  McKinley  Park 
convention  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Federation,  General  Twining 
was  present  and  he  gave  an  address.  He  is  the  same  general  who 
appeared  here  on  Monday,  and  the  gist  of  what  he  had  to  say  was  that 
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the  presence  of  a  skilled  labor  force  enjoying  economic  and  social 
stability  was  the  most  desirable  adjunct  to  the  armed  forces;  labor 
that  could  be  made  available  to  them  and  skilled  craftsmen. 

Now,  you  wonder  why  organized  labor  in  general  wants  statehood. 
It  is  simply  because  we  believe  under  statehood  there  will  be  more 
jobs  for  us  and  more  opportunities  to  get  into  business  for  ourselves, 
because,  contrary  to  much  of  the  labor  in  the  States,  the  people  in 
Alaska  still  have  down  inside  of  them  a  desire  to  get  a  little  capital 
ahead  so  they  can  start  out  for  themselves,  and  that  is  something  that 
has  been  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  American  scene,  I  think. 

You  asked,  "Will  statehood  bring  more  business  ?"  Well,  as  a  basis 
for  that  thinking,  we  point  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  business  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  up  in  those  States  that  definitely  have  plenty 
of  State  government.  Sometimes  they  have  quite  a  burden  with  some 
taxation,  but  apparently  the  support  of  a  stable  State  government 
has  been  sufficient  to  overcome  what  has  been  lacking  in  Alaska,  because 
for  over  80  years  all  people  had  to  do  was  come  in  there,  and  they  have 
not  done  so. 

I  believe  that  just  about  covers  my  remarks  because  I  know  there  is 
a  man  that  has  some  more  pertinent  things  to  say  on  this  subject.  We 
are  very  desirous  of  statehood,  and  one  more  reason  while  I  think  about 
it :  I  am  also  secretary  of  a  fishermen's  union.  You  may  know  that  in 
1949  the  populace  in  a  vote  on  the  referendum  as  to  the  abolition  of 
fish  traps  over  a  period  of  10  years  carried  8  or  9  to  1.  Since  that  time 
Delegate  Bartlett  has  introduced  a  bill  that  has  gone  through  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  but  up  to  now  has 
not  been  reported  out,  and  there  has  been  a  sufficient  time  lapse. 
Frankly,  the  fishermen  I  work  for  are  convinced  that  they  can't  get 
action  at  the  Federal  level,  and  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  at 
the  State  level,  because  as  a  Territory  we  do  not  have  the  legislative 
authority  to  take  the  action.     As  a  State  we  will  have  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Anderson.  Tell  me :  Would  that  problem  be  one  that  you 
can't  handle  at  the  State  level — to  control  the  fish  trap  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Anderson.  Didn't  you  pass  a  bill  that  provided  for  the 
elimination  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  No.  It  passed  a  joint  senate  and  house  memorial, 
requesting  Congress  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  wouldn't  have  the  authority  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  No  ;  we  don't  have  the  authority. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  next  witness  is  the  chairman  of  the  statehood 
committee,  and  the  publisher  of  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mr.  Robert 
Atwood. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  ATWOOD,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
THE  TIMES,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  down 
at  the  entrance  to  the  National  Archives  Building  is  an  inscription 
at  the  door  as  you  go  in  which  says,  "What  is  past  is  prologue."  It 
is  very  discouraging  to  Alaskans  if  their  past  is  a  prologue  to  any 
kind  of  action  that  might  be  taken. 
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I  would  like  to  present  for  the  record,  if  I  may,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  83  years  of  history  of  Alaska,  pointing  out  how  it  has  been 
handled  since  Russia  sold  it  and  more  or  less  continuing  the  line  of 
thought  that  Mr.  Hurja  so  capably  expressed,  referring  to  the  great 
trouble  Russia  had  in  ruling  Alaska  from  a  great  distance.  The  prob- 
lem of  governing  the  Territory  from  a  distance  of  3,000  or  4,000  miles 
by  the  United  States  is  no  different  from  the  problem  that  Russia  had 
in  governing  from  Moscow. 

Throughout  the  years  Alaska  has  been  mistreated.  That  is  without 
any  question.  For  17  years  there  was  no  civil  government  of  any  form 
there.  Alaskans  had  to  send  delegates  to  Washington  to  request  a 
government — any  form  of  government. 

In  1884  they  got  their  first  suggestion  of  one,  a  judge  and  a  district 
court  to  handle  the  affairs  of  Alaskans,  to  attempt  to  apply  the 
Oregon  Code,  which  code  could  not  be  applied  because  it  was  based 
on  the  county  system.    Alaska  had  no  counties. 

We  requested  the  establishment  of  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  it 
took  until  1906  to  get  it.  It  was  not  until  1912,  when  the  first  legis- 
lature was  created,  and  in  1916  the  first  statehood  movement  was 
started. 

In  all  these  years  the  same  powers  and  influences  that  are  now 
opposed  to  statehood  for  Alaska  were  opposed  to  everything  that 
Alaska  asked  for  in  the  way  of  government. 

The  fisheries  became  a  power  in  the  1880's.  The  fur  monopolists 
preceded  them,  and  they  were  opposed  originally  to  the  Organic  Act 
of  1884.  The  argument  against  creation  of  a  Delegate  was  that  the 
population  was  too  migratory.  The  argument  against  the  legislature 
was  the  same — population  too  migratory  and  the  lack  of  financial 
resources  to  support  any  government.  In  1916  the  same  arguments 
were  used  by  the  same  people  against  the  first  move  for  statehood^ 
and  today  we  will  have  them  here  again.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
present  this  booklet  in  the  hope  that  you  will  find  time  to  look  it  over 
and  see  the  background  of  the  problems  in  the  discussions  that  you 
are  hearing  today. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  we  will  receive  it  as  an  exhibit. 

(Note. — The  booklet  referred  to— 83  Years  of  Neglect — prepared  by 
the  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  is  on  file  with  the  committee. ) 

I  think,  when  you  deal  with  83  years  of  neglect  and  the  need  for 
statehood,  you  don't  meet  completely  what  this  committee  would 
like  to  have.  I  think  what  this  committee  is  anxious  to  know  is: 
Are  there  any  things  in  H.  R.  331  that  might  be  improved  to  help 
toward  getting  statehood  ?  In  theory,  nearly  every  person  I  know  is  in 
favor  of  it.  The  problem  is  whether  or  not  there  are  complications 
in  this  bill  that  make  it  difficult  to  achieve  it  now.  I  don't  know 
what  this  restatement  of  Indian  rights  might  mean,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  means  something  to  some  people. 

Mr.  Atwood.  We  separate  them.  The  Indians,  with  their  aborigi- 
nal rights,  are  a  Federal  problem.  We  have  no  control  over  it,  and 
we  cannot  dispose  of  it,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  What- 
ever happens  to  Alaska,  it  will  still  be  a  Federal  problem. 

Senator  Anderson.  Does  this  bill  make  any  change  in  the  status? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  don't  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  a  change 
in  the  aboriginal-rights  problem,  and  it  is  still  a  Federal  problem,  and 
it  remains  for  Congress  to  settle. 
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Senator  Butler.  It  apparently  establishes  the  basis  of  future  saits 
for  certain  types  of  lawyers  who  can  contest  through  the  next  10,000 
years,  filing  claims  for  rig'hts  they  think,  or  claim  to  think,  belong 
to  posterity. 

Mr.  Atwood.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  are  already  bring- 
ing suits  for  that. 

Senator  Butler.  This  bill,  in  effect,  dignifies  that  claim  by  admit- 
ting in  effect  that  there  was  some  basis  for  their  claim. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  subject  to  include 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  never  considered  it  as  being  connected  with  it  at 
all.     I  don't  see  the  connection.     Maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  I  can't  see  it. 

Senator  Butler.  You  have  done  pretty  well  under  the  Territorial 
form  of  government ;  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Me,  personally  ? 

Senator  Butler.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  am  getting  along. 

Senator  Butler.  However,  that  is  no  argument  against  statehood, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
important  if  you  had  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
Alaska  was  ready  for  statehood,  and  whether  they  should  get  it  under 
a  contract  that  is  a  good  contract  or  under  a  contract  that  is  a  very 
poor  contract  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes. 

Senator  Butler.  You  would  have  some  feeling  of  responsibility; 
wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Certainly. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  appreciate  your  being  so  exceedingly  courteous. 
You  have  sat  through  to  listen  to  every  last  witness  who  was  in  the 
room ;  and,  so  far  as  my  list  indicates,  there  is  only  one  other  witness 
I  know  of  now,  and  that  is  Colonel  Haley,  who  says  he  won't  occupy 
much  of  your  time. 

STATEMENT  OP  EEANK  HALEY,  REPRESENTING  THE  REGULAR 
VETERANS  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Haley.  My  name  is  Frank  Haley.  My  age  is  77,  and  I  am  an 
orphan  and  I  am  single.  I  have  no  children.  I  am  an  eligible  bachelor, 
and  I  am  retired 

Senator  Butler.  But  you  have  not  been  living  in  Alaska ;  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  I  have  never  been  in  Alaska.  I  started  for  there  once, 
right  after  the  Spanish- American  War.  After  I  got  out  of  that — 
I  am  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  World 
War  I.  After  the  Spanish-American  War,  I  kind  of  got  a  gold 
fever,  and  started  for  Alaska,  and  got  as  far  as  Seattle,  and  something 
went  haywire,  and  I  turned  around  and  went  back  to  Minnesota. 
From  there  on,  I  started  in  the  electrical  business,  and  I  finally,  after 
World  War  I,  took  a  course  in  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  and  I  got 
an  electrical  eng-ineer's  degree  from  that  institution. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  is  your  statement  with  reference  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Haley.  I  represent  the  Regular  Veterans  Association.  At  our 
last  convention,  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  last  September,  a  delegation 
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from  Alaska,  members  of  our  organization,  presented  a  resolution 
there  requesting  the  endorsement  of  our  national  organization  for 
statehood  for  Alaska.  That  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
our  organization  at  that  convention,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
331,  100  percent. 

As  to  the  many  reasons  that  have  been  talked  about  here,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  never  been  in  Alaska.  I  know 
nothing  about  their  resources,  only  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers, 
and  in  other  magazines  and  periodicals.  However,  the  organization 
which  I  am  representing  here  is  very  definitely  interested  in  this  bill, 
on  one  particular  item,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  national 
defense. 

I  have  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  what  I  consider  very  good  evi- 
dence, having  been  submitted  today  before  this  committee,  but  with 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions  there  was  nothing  said  definite. 

As  a  veteran,  and  a  member  of  all  veterans'  organizations  for  which 
I  am  eligible,  I  know  that  they  are  all  interested  in  defense. 

We  all  know  that  Alaska  is  the  vulnerable  point  right  now,  as  we 
stand  at  the  present  time ;  and  if  war  should  ever  break  out  it  is  prob- 
ably a  100-to-l  shot  that  the  first  shot  probably  would  be  fired,  or  the 
first  bomb  dropped,  somewhere  in  Alaska.  I  don't  think  that  the 
enemy — our  present  enemy  that  we  can  see — would  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  taking  over  our  bases,  if  you  can  call  them  bases,  which 
we  have  in  Alaska.  I  think  our  preparation,  our  preparedness,  in 
Alaska  is  negligible.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace,  because  if  we  lose  Alaska, 
and  the  Soviet  would  be  able  to  establish  bases  there  for  airplanes  and 
naval  bases,  then  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  things  would 
happen  for  a  time  along  the  west  coast,  and  probably  even  as  far  as 
Washington.  They  would  certainly  endeavor  to  hit  Washington,  not 
for  any  military  reason  but  for  a  psychological  reason. 

I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  made  a  remark — he  quoted  Billy  Mitch- 
ell, saying  "He  who  holds  Alaska  controls  the  world."  I  think  Billy 
Mitchell,  years  ago  when  he  made  that  statement,  knew  just  exactly 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  believed  that  this  country  should  do 
everything  to  properly  prepare  ourselves  in  Alaska. 

By  granting  statehood  to  Alaska,  I  think  it  would  put  those  people  in 
a  position  to  cooperate,  and,  judging  from  the  caliber  of  the  representa- 
tives here  today  from  Alaska,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  from  a  mental, 
physical,  and  economic  standpoint  they  have  qualified  and  have  earned 
the  right  of  statehood. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman  ajicl  gentlemen,  that  you  want  to  get  out  of 
here,  and  so  do  I,  so  I  am  going  to  cut  it  short  by  saying  in  my  final 
staternent  that  the  Regular  Veterans  Association  is  heartily  supporting 
this  bill.  I  trust  that  this  committee  will  see  the  light  and  will  favor- 
ably report  this  bill  out. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  10 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  April  27, 1950.) 
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THURSDAY,   APRIL   27,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
224  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mex- 
ico) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mexico),  Glen  H. 
Taylor  (Idaho),  Herbert  H.  Lehman  (New  York),  Hugh  Butler 
(Nebraska),  Zales  N.  Ecton  (Montana),  and  George  W.  Malone 
(Nevada). 

Senator  Anderson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  the  hear- 
ing will  open. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  that 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  was  established  September 
17, 1851. 

Mr.  Arnold,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  ARNOLD,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  ALASKA 
SALMON  INDUSTRY,  INC.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed,  my  name  is  W.  C. 
Arnold  and  I  am  the  managing  director  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  In- 
dustry, Inc.     I  reside  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  is  a  trade  organization  composed 
of  some  50  concerns  and  individuals  engaged  in  the  taking  and  process- 
ing of  canned  salmon  in  Alaska  waters.  The  principal  function  of  the- 
organization  is  the  handling  of  labor  relations  with  some  16,000  em- 
ployees of  the  industry  who  are  organized  into  about  30  separate  groups 
and  unions. 

I  have  been  managing  director  of  the  organization  since  1945 .  From 
1927  until  1945, 1  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  where  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law.  Prior  to  1945,  in  the  course  of  my  law 
practice,  I  had  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
and  with  the  fishing  industry. 

There  are  some  90  salmon  canneries  operated  by  the  members  of' 
the  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  scattered  over  a  coast  line  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  miles. 

Prior  to  1945  and  since,  I  have  traveled  extensively  in  that  region. 
In  1945  when  I  accepted  the  position  which  I  now  hold,  I  established 
my  residence  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  have  continued  to  make  many 
trips  to  the  Territory  and  spend  several  months  out  of  each  year  there. 

I  make  this  explanation  because  I  feel  that  I  have  some  background, 
and  some  knowledge  of  matters  affecting  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  be- 
cause the  salmon  industry  is  the  Territory's  largest  industry.  Salmon 
fishing  is  its  largest  developed  resource.  In  prewar  years,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  population  of  the  coastal  region  of  Alaska 
derived  its  support  from  the  salmon  industry.  I  feel  that  the  industry 
has  a  great  stake  in  everything  that  affects  Alaska  and  has  a  perfect 
right  to  present  its  views  here.  I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  present 
those  views.  I  am  here  to  do  so  and  I  offer  no  apology  to  Oscar  Chap- 
man, or  to  any  man,  on  that  account. 

With  that  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  proceed  to 
discuss  the  bill  under  consideration.  Under  our  form  of  government, 
statehood  is  or  ought  to  be  the  logical  and  ultimate  goal  of  every 
Territory  and  of  its  people.  Those  who  cast  their  lives  and  fortunes 
on  our  western  frontiers  did  so  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  develop 
the  new  land  so  that  they  and  their  children  might  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  secure  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

Except  for  the  question  of  its  being  noncontiguous,  the  situation  in 
Alaska  is  no  different,  as  I  see  it.  If  Alaskans  do  not  aspire  to  develop 
the  country  until  it  reaches  a  status  that  would  justify  statehood, 
then  they  are  departing  radically  from  the  American  tradition. 

The  question  under  consideration  by  this  committee  is:  Should 
Alaska  be  admitted  as  a  State  ?  It  is  an  important  one.  It  ought  to  be 
fully  studied  and  decided  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts. 

Senator  Anderson.  Judge,  will  you  excuse  me  for  just  a  moment 
right  there.  We  recognize  that  the  question  is:  Should  Alaska  be 
admitted  as.  a  State  ?  But  we  also  have  another  problem  and  that  is : 
Should  Alaska  be  admitted  as  a  State  under  H.  R.  331  ?  and  if  you  do 
not  mind,  as  you  go  along,  I  wish  you  would  bear  that  other  in  mind  as 
well  and  give  us  comments  that  the  opponents  might  have  to  statehood 
under  this  particular  bill,  because  we  have  to  either  accept  or  reject 
this  particular  bill  and  if  we  decide  to  accept  this  particular  bill,  we 
then  have  the  problem  as  to  whether  we  will  amend  it  and,  if  so,  in  what 
particular.  I  am  not  trying  to  break  into  your  speech;  I  merely 
want  to  say  to  you  that  along  the  general  question  of  statehood  on 
which  there  are  divergent  opinions  comes  this  particular  problem  of 
this  individual  bill  as  Senator  Butler  has  referred  to  many,  many 
times  and  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  testimony.  If, 
after  you  have  finished  whatever  you  have  heretofore  prepared,  you 
will  give  us  your  point  of  view  on  the  specific  bill  as  well,  I  would 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  shall  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact,  I  think  90  per- 
cent of  what  I  desire  to  say  deals  with  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

However,  the  question  itself  bears  some  discussion.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  carefully  and  not  decided  on  the  basis  of  emotion  and  propa- 
ganda. There  is  a  time  and  place  for  everything,  but  this  is  a  serious 
question.  Proponents  of  statehood  have  advanced  statehood  as  a  cure- 
all  for  many  of  the  Territory's  ills.  As  practical  people,  we  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  think  that  after  statehood  we  would  have  all  of 
the  old  problems  that  exist  now  and  some  new  ones  that  would  be 
created  by  statehood  itself.  It  is  true  that  two  citizens  of  the  Territory 
would  attain  high  positions  and  assume  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  There  would  be  others  in  Congress,  supreme  court  judges,  and 
so  forth.    For  those  fortunate  few,  statehood  would  open  a  new  and 
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pleasing  vista.  But  that  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  statehood  is  for 
the  common  good,  either  for  the  people  of  Alaska  or  of  the  Nation. 
And  I  mean  the  common  good  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  including  those  who  live  without  the 
Territory  as  well  as  those  who  live  within;  for  this  question,  as  I  see 
it,  is  not  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  people  of  th.e  Territory  of 
Alaska.  Admittedly,  their  wishes  are  important,  but  even  if  they 
were  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  statehood — and  they  are  far  from 
that — still  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  must  be  considered. 

If  this  were  a  purely  local  question,  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  one  of  the  witnesses  here  yesterday.  The  people  have  voted  for  it. 
The  people  in  Alaska  have  voted  on  statehood  and  they  voted  in  favor 
of  it.  If  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  not  concerned,  then  Alaska  ought 
to  be  admitted.  I  state  this  to  emphasize  my  view.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  local  question.  Certainly  the  people  of  the  Territory  ought 
not  to  be  brought  in  against  their  wishes.  But  just  because  they  desire 
admission  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is  then  a  question  for  the 
people,  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  decide  and 
determine. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Arnold,  may  I  ask  you  there  if,  as' you  proceed 
■with  your  prepared  statement,  do  you  develop  some  of  the  points 
that  would  cover  the  position  of  people  outside  of  Alaska?  Do  you 
bring  up  the  reasons  that  they  might  give  for  being  independent? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  going  to  develop  my  own  reasons  and  my  own 
views  and  the  views  of  the  salmon  industry,  on  whose  behalf  I  appear. 

An  argument  has  been  made  that  this  is  a  local  question.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  that  the  organization  of  a  region  as  a  Terri- 
tory carries  with  it  an  implied  promise  or  understanding  that  the  Ter- 
ritory will  be  admitted  as  a  State  at  some  future  time.  Territorial 
status  was  never  meant  to  be  permanent — so  the  argument  runs.  But 
only  a  probationary  period — so  to  speak — and,  when  the  Territory 
applies,  it  has  an  inherent  right  to  admission. 

Well,  the  argument  carries  some  persuasion  all  right,  particularly 
if  you  live  in  a  Territory  which  wants  to  be  a  State. 

But  who  is  to  determine  the  qualifications  -of  the  Territory  which 
is  applying  for  admission — the  Territory  itself  and  the  people  in  it? 
Again  I  say,  that  this  is  a  question  for  everybody.  Would  the  public 
interest  be  served  by  admission  ? 

Now  that  immediately  raises  problems  dealing  with  the  general 
question.  One  of  them,  the  fact  that  the  Territory  is  outlying  and 
noncontiguous,  has  been  discussed  at  some  length.  Many  people  have 
different  views  on  the  subject.  I  find  that  there  was  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  views  from  West  to  East.  I  do  not  particularly  think  myself 
that  it  is  a  fatal  objection.  I  do  not  think  that  the  accident  of  geog- 
raphy entirely  determines  this  matter.  It  is  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
And  I  think  also  that  precedents  are  a  great  thing  in  this  nation  and 
that  once  noncontiguous  territory  is  admitted,  the  bars  are  down,  and 
if  it  is  admitted  on  that  principle,  then  there  is  no  place  to  stop.  If 
failure  to  be  contiguous  is  not  a  bar  to  the  administration  of  Alaska 
and  if  incorporated  Territories  have  an  inherent  right  to  admission, 
then  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  automatically  entitled  to  admission. 

But  what  about  Puerto  Eico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ant- 
arctica ?    They  come  within  that  principal  also. 
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The  proponents  of  the  measure  have  advanced  an  argument  which 
attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  betw^een  incorporated  and  unincorpo- 
rated territory. 

To  me  that  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It  is  an  argument 
of  necessity  and  not  of  logic.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  citizens. 
Whether  they  live  in  an  incorporated  territory  or  whether  they  do  not, 
that  is  so.  Is  Alaska  to  gain  admission  by  pressing  Puerto  Rico  back, 
by  holding  it  out  ?  If  Puerto  Rico  is  ineligible  solely  because  it  is  an 
unincorporated  territory,  does  that  mean  that  if  it  ever  attains  the 
status  of  an  incorporated  Territory,  it  will  automatically  be  entitled 
to  admission  ?     That  would  be  the  result  of  the  argument. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  the  question  I  raised  the  other  day. 
I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  this  conmiittee  because 
we  will  be  dealing  with  Puerto  Rico  very  shortly  on  some  suggestions 
that  they  are  making  and  I  asked  someone  to  submit  some  material 
on  that.  We  do  not  care  to  put  all  of  it  in  the  record,  but  if  you 
have  any  briefs  you  could  submit  to  us  at  a  later  date  on  this  question 
of  the  implied  promise  which  is  involved  in  incorporation,  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  it.  As  I  tried  to  say  the  other  day,  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  rather  careful  study  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  and  another  one,  and  had  not  exactly  found  that  promise. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  subsequently  submit  a  statement  to  us  on 
that  because  I  think  it  has  a  bearing  on  what  we  do  with  Puerto  Rico 
even  if  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Alaska. 

Mr,  Arnold,  My  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence 
to  support  that  position  either  except  that  which  has  been  developed 
by  the  statehood  advocates  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  possibly 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  think  it  is  a  new  argument  and  not 
an  old  one,  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  any  historical  information 
or  evidence  to  the  effect  that  such  an  implied  promise  exists. 

Senator  Lehman.  May  I  interrupt  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Arnold? 
This  is  with  reference  to  your  argument,  I  have  listened  to  your 
argument  with  interest  about  the  fact  that  Alaska  is  not  a  contiguous 
Territory,  and  your  further  argument  that  if  we  admitted  Alaska, 
which  is  not  a  contiguous  Territory,  we  would  automatically  be  com- 
mitted, at  least  to  some  extent,  to  the  admission  of  other  noncontig- 
uous Territory.  I  do  not  follow  that  argument.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
evaluate  the  claims  of  each  one  of  the  Territories,  and  even  though 
I  would  be  very  happy,  of  course,  if  Alaska  was  contiguous  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  see  that  lack,  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  contiguous,  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States, 
We  could  still,  whether  it  is  a  State  or  a  Territory,  as  I  view  it,  we 
would  still  be  called  upon  to  defend  Alaska,  We  would  still,  we 
certainly  would  not  repudiate  Alaska,  and  we  would  not  allow  any- 
thing to  occur  which  we  had  the  power  to  prevent  which  would  weaken 
or  jeopardize  Alaska.  So  that  while,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  much 
simpler  thing  if  it  was  contiguous,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  contiguous  would  bind  the  Congress  automatically 
to  similar  action  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  or  whatever  other 
insular  possessions  we  may  have. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  1  agree  with  you,  and  I  think  the  difference 
is  that  you  state  the  proposition  in  clearer  words  than  I  do.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  failure  of  Alaska  to  be  contiguous  bars  its  admis- 
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sion.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  does 
not  bar  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  does,  then  it  does  not  bar  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam,  because  they  are  not  contig- 
uous. I  think  as  you  do  that  it  is  a  question  for  decision  on  the 
merits.  But  the  argument  has  been  advanced  here  that  an  incor- 
porated Territory  like  Alaska  has  an  inherent  right  of  admission; 
that  there  is  some  implied  promise  or  contract  to  that  effect.  The 
proponents  attempt  to  distinguish  Alaska  from  Guam  or  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  by  drawing  the  dividing  line  not  upon  whether 
or  not  they  are  contiguous,  but  upon  whether  or  not  they  are  incor- 
porated, and  in  my  opinion  neither  one  of  those  arguments  is  sound. 

I  agree  that  the  problem  is,  as  you  have  stated  it.  These  applicants, 
if  we  may  call  them  that,  come  up  one  by  one  and  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  or  rejected  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
•Congress  may  determine  and  I  think  that  efforts  block  this  one  in  and 
that  one  out  depending  on  whether  or  not  they  are  contiguous,  non- 
contiguous, incorporated  and  unincorporated,  tend  to  confuse  the 
question. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  make  that  statement  be- 
•cause  I  would  like  to  feel  that  this  committee  can  take  up  the  case  of 
Alaska  and  decide  whether  it  warrants  to  admit  Alaska  to  the  other 
States  without  questioning  whether  it  is  contig-uous  or  not  contiguous, 
whether  it  is  unincorporated  or  incorporated,  and  having  reached  that 
decision  it  is  not  necessarily  binding  as  to  any  decision  we  might  make 
as  to  Hawaii  which  might  be  incorporated  and  noncontiguous.  We 
would  like  to  look  at  Alaska  as  to  whether  it  belongs  as  a  State  with- 
out these  other  factors  coming  into  it. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  dangerous 
precedent  can  be  established.  If  it  is  all  right  to  take  in  noncontigu- 
ous territory,  and  if  incorporation  carries  with  it  an  implied  promise 
or  contract  to  be  admitted,  then  the  Congress  must  never  admit  or 
make  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  or  any  other  place  an  incorporated  Terri- 
tory unless  they  are  prepared  to  immediately  admit  them  as  States. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  why  I  challenged  the  statement  at  the 
time  it  was  made.  I  do  not  have  the  legal  background  to  know 
whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  but  I  instinctively  felt  that  I  would  like 
to  challenge  the  claim  that  if  the  mere  fact  that  you  incorporate  a 
Territory  carries  an  implied  promise  that  you  are  going  to  brmg  it  in 
later  on,  I  think  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  incorporate  any  Ter- 
ritory any  time,  admit  a  Territory  as  a  State  whether  it  had  or  had 
not  been  incorporated,  and  that  we  ought  to  probably  clearly  bring 
out  in  this  hearing  that  this  is  the  situation  so  that  Congress  could  feel 
perfectly  free  to  deal  with  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
without  having  somebody  ssij  that  by  the  very  fact  that  you  incor- 
porated them  you  really  promised  them  statehood  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  agi-ee  with  you  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  the 
advocates  of  statehood  from  Alaska,  some  of  them,  at  least,  take  this 
position  because  they  feel  that  they  must,  because  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  those  areas  are  unacceptable  as  States  on  racial 
grounds.  But  they  do  not  desire  to  approach  it  directly  because  of 
the  antagonism  on  one  side  or  another  of  that  type  of  question.  Tfiey 
seek  to  eliminate  those  groups  by  this  distinction  between  incorporated 
and  unincorporated  Territories. 

I  think  it  has  no  merit.    It  is  an  effort  to  avoid  the  issue. 
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Senator  Taylor.  Judge,  did.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Puerto 
Eico  and  some  other  places  are  unacceptable  as  States  because  of 
racial  questions  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  said  the  reverse  of  that.  I  said  that  I  thought  some 
of  the  advocates  of  this  bill  try  to  distinguish  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam 
upon  the  grounds  that  they  are  unincorporated  because  they  fear  that 
if  they  do  not,  the  race  issue  will  become  involved  here. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  the  argument  was  made.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  good  argument,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  argument  that 
they  are  unincorporated  is  a  good  argument.  I  think  that  the  people 
of  those  countries,  the  same  as  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
apply  for  statehood  and  they  are  admitted  or  rejected  by  the  Congress 
upon  merit,  not  upon  race,  incorporation,  or  such  other  factors. 

Senator  Tatlor.  I  agree  with  that  entirely.     I  just  misunderstood. 

Senator  Anderson.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  vfould  like  to  make  my  position  very  clear  on  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  the  advocates  of  statehood  are 
relying  too  heavily  on  this  question  of  a  promise  and  I  think  they 
have  tried  to  make  a  case  that  they  are  entitled  to  statehood  without 
the  promise.  I  think  they  would  like  to  have  the  extra  weight  of  the- 
promise  along  with  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  testimony  of  most 
of  these  people  that  had  much  to  do  with  promise.  I  am  glad  this 
gets  in  because  I  know  how  sincerely  Senator  Lehman  is  interested 
in  the  progress  that  is  now  being  made  in  Puerto  Rico  and  I  assume 
a  great  many  others  are,  and  we  were  quite  impressed,  all  of  us  on 
the  committee,  with  the  statement  of  Governor  Marin  here  who  has 
a  new  program  for  Puerto  Rico.  I  do  not  know  what  it  involves,  but 
it  involves  incorporation. 

This  discussion  frightened  me  a  little  bit  and  I  am  glad  to  have  you 
clear  up  your  point. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  want  to  point  out  that  Puerto  Rico  has  not 
applied  for  statehood.  They  have,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,, 
an  entirely  different  scheme  in  mind.  If  Puerto  Rico  did  apply  for 
statehood,  I,  for  one,  would  want  to  give  it  very  careful  consideration, 
I  might  say  now  or  at  any  other  time  when  I  might  have  some  voice 
in  the  matter.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear,  but  I  may  have,  myself, 
misunderstood  you,  Mr.  Arnold,  but  I  want  to  clear  this  up.  I  under- 
stood that  you  were  advancing  the  thesis  that  if  we  admitted  Alaska 
to  statehood,  Alaska,  which  is  not  contiguous  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  that  that  would  automatically  create  a  precedent  which  auto- 
matically would  justify  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  or  any  other  of  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  to  claim  the  right  to  state- 
hood. 

Now,  if  I  understood  you  that  way,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  not  my  position.  Senator.  My  position  is 
thaf  if  Alaska,  being  noncontigTious,  is  admitted,  that  then  the  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  bar  Hawaii,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  solely  upon  the 
ground  that  they  pre  non^ontirruous.     That  is  the  first  proposition. 

Second,  if  Alaska  is  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  noncontiguous  Territory,  because  it  is  conceded  that  there  was  an- 
implied  promise  that  all  incorporated  Territories  are  entitled  to  state* 
hood,  then  there  is  a  precedent  established  whereby  noncontiguous 
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Territories  which  become  incorporated,  would  be  automatically  en- 
titled to  admission. 

The  danger  here.  Senator,  as  I  see  it,  is  in  the  second  proposition ; 
the  argument  that  there  is  an  implied  promise  to  admit  incorporated 
Territories.  Because  once  that  is  established  and  agreed  to,  there  is 
not  much  more  for  you — for  the  committee — to  do,  in  determining  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  statehood  than  to  find  out  if  they 
are  incorporated ;  that  would  appear  to  settle  the  question.  Those  are 
not  my  views.  I  hold  reverse  views  to  that.  I  say  that  failure  to  be 
cofiitiguous  is  not  a  bar,  and  that  the  Territory  does  not  have  to  be 
incorporated,  and  further  that  the  racial  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  that  these  applications — if  they  are  applications — should 
be  passed  upon  and  be  admitted  or  rejected  upon  merit. 

Senator  Lehman.  My  impression  is  that  my  colleagues  are  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  legislative  history  than  I  am,  of  course, 
due  to  my  newness  down  here.  But  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
congressional  dictum  for  determination  that  statehood  is  dependent 
upon  contiguity  or  lack  of  contiguity. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort.  We 
are  going  to  take  up  next  week  the  question  of  Hawaii,  and  I  want  to 
make  it  very,  very  clear  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  think 
I  do  speak  for  at  least  some  of  the  gentlemen  here,  judging  by  their 
expressions — that  in  each  case  each  application  is  going  to  be  consid- 
ered by  this  committee  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  its 
merits. 

There  may  be  a  moral  effect  of  granting  statehood  to  Alaska  which 
may  to  some  extent  affect  other  applications,  but  certainly  there  would 
be  no  legal  effect. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  disagree  with  you  at  all,  Senator.  I  am  com- 
menting on  this  subject  because  it  has  been  injected  into  this  contro- 
versy, and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  determinative  at  all.  I  think  that 
the  question  is.  Is  the  admission  of  Alaska  in  the  national  interest 
and  will  it  strengthen  the  Union ;  is  it  in  the  public  good  and  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people — and  I  mean  all  of  the  people,  not  just  those 
who  live  in  Alaska  ? 

Is  it  the  desire  of  the  citizens  everywhere — and  again  I  mean  every- 
where— not  just  those  in  Alaska  but  of  everybody  that  is  a  citizen? 

If  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  admit  Alaska,  and  if  it  will 
strengthen  the  Union,  then  it  ought  to  be  admitted. 

Now,  I  want  to  discuss  the  second  phase  of  that  question  the  chair- 
man mentioned. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  that  it  is  determined 
the  answer  to  that  question  ought  to  be  in  the  affirmative ;  Alaska  ought 
to  be  admitted. 

Now,  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  to  be  admitted?  The 
committee  has  before  it  House  Resolution  331.  Is  that  a  proper 
enabling  act?     Does  it  contain  the  proper  terms  or  not? 

I  wish  now  to  address  myself  to  that  proposition.  I  think  that 
everyone,  whether  for  or  against  statehood,  whether  he  resides  in  or 
out  of  Alaska,  ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  terms  of  that  measure 
which  strips  the  new  State  of  the  resources  within  its  borders  in  the 
very  act  of  admission.  Under  the  bill,  Alaska  would  be  a  State  in 
name  only,  for  the  Federal  Government  still  would  retain  and  control 
over  99  percent  of  the  land  area,  with  little  or  no  prospect  that  its 
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release  to  State  control  or  State  taxation  would  take  place.  By  this 
bill,  Alaska  would  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  mendicant  State; 
a  poor  and  distant  relative,  so  to  speak. 

This  is  a  fact  not  generally  understood  either  in  Alaska  or  outside 
of  Alaska.  Previous  public  hearings  held  on  Alaska  statehood  bills, 
at  least  those  held  in  Alaska  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  statehood  with  little  thought  or  consider- 
ation to  the  terms  under  which  Alaska  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  people  of  the  Territory  are  almost  completely  unin- 
formed, in  my  judgement,  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
The  only  public  hearings  on  the  statehood  question  held  in  Alaska 
were  on  a  measure  so  different  in  effect  from  H.  R.  331  now  under 
consideration,  that  any  similarity  found  to  exist  is  entirely  coinci- 
dental, I  seriously  doubt  if  there  were  a  dozen  copies  of  this  measure, 
H.  R.  331,  to  be  found  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  prior  to  20 
days  ago. 

I  travel  there  extensively.  I  have  only  met  one  man  who  claims 
to  have  read  the  bill.  Many  people  whom  I  have  contacted  there  have 
expressed  themselves  as  familiar  with  its  contents,  and  favorable  to 
its  passage.  But  in  every  case  that  I  encountered,  inquiry  developed 
that  they  had  heard  about  or  read  the  previous  bill  which  I  just 
spoke  of. 

Now,  my  honest  judgment  is  that  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  the 
advocates  of  the  passage  of  H.  R.  331,  in  their  anxiety  to  reach  their 
objective,  have  perpetrated  a  great  hoax  on  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Taylor.  Judge  Arnold,  I  am  afraid  that  if  Congress  waited 
until  the  people,  any  significant  number  of  people,  had  read  a  bill, 
we  would  never  pass  any  bill.  That  is  no  reflection  on  the  people. 
They  have  other  things  to  do.  They  send  us  here  to  read  the  bills  and 
to  pass  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  suppose  you  are  correct  that  most  people  do  not 
read  the  bills.  The  difficulty  in  this  case.  Senator  Taylor,  is  that 
hearing  was  held  in  Alaska  on  some  statehood  bills,  H.  R.  206  and 
H.  R.  1808.  Those  hearings  were  held  in  August  1947  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  They  were  preceded  by  hearings  in  Washington  held  in 
April  on  these  same  bills.  The  bills  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  this 
one.  Under  those  bills,  Alaska  was  granted  all  of  the  public  lands 
except  those  specifically  reserved.  Those  were  not  many.  _  All  of  the 
national  forest  land,  and  all  of  the  public  domain,  everything  went  to 
the  State.  That  bill  was  never  reported  out  of  committee,  but  a  new 
bill  was  introduced  before  that  Congress,  and  was  reported  out  of 
committee  without  additional  hearings,  as  far  as  I  know.  At  least 
thev  were  not  held  in  Alaska,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  they  were  not  held 
in  Washington. 

The  new  bill  withheld  to  the  Federal  Government  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska,  except  an  infinitesimal  part. 

I  believe  that  the  average  person  in  Alaska  being  familiar  with  the 
extensive  hearings  held  there,  and  here,  on  the  other  bill— here  are 
two  volumes  of  it — think  that  the  Congress  has  under  consideration 
a  measure  which  would  transfer  the  resources,  the  national  forest 
lands  and  the  public  lands,  to  the  people  of  Alaska.    That  is  my  view. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  did  they  vote  on  when  they  had  that 
referendum  ? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  The  referendum,  of  course,  antedated  either  one  of 
these  measures. 

Senator  Anderson.  On  the  referendum,  it  was  about  3  to  2. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  favor  of  statehood.  A  very  close  vote,  sur- 
prisingly close,  I  think.  Were  they  at  that  time,  did  they  think 
ihey  were  voting  upon  a  proposal  to  give  the  land  to  the  people  of 
Alaska,  or  were  they  voting,  did  they  understand  they  were  voting,  on 
a  provision  where  maybe  90  percent  of  them  would  be  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  hesitate  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Was  there  ever  any  discussion  of  that  point? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  my  judgment  there  was  little  or  no  discussion  of 
the  point.  The  point,  should  Alaska  be  a  State,  was  discussed.  I 
again  agree  with  Senator  Taylor's  statement  that  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
read  a  lot  of  bills,  and  there  had  been  previous  statehood  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  before  the  referendum  was  held.  Delegate  Di- 
mond  appeared  here  and  spoke  about  that.  They  were  introduced 
during  the  time  he  was  Delegate,  and  afterward  by  Bob  Bartlett. 

Senator  Anderson.  Generally  speaking,  what  did  they  cover? 

Mr.  Arnold.  My  impression  is,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  exact  about 
this,  that  all  of  the  bills  prior  to  1948,  and  prior  to  the  referendum-- 
all  that  were  introduced — transferred  all  of  the  resources  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  except  for  those  specifically  reserved — like  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  and  so  on. 

I  would  not  quarrel  with  somebody  who  has  a  different  view,  but 
I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

The  bill  upon  which  Congress  held  hearings  in  Alaska,  H.  R.  206, 
was  very  liberal  to  the  State,  and  transferred  everything  to  the  pros- 
pective State,  and  wiped  out  all  the  reserved  areas  in  Alaska  except 
those  specifically  retained,  such  as  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 
It  was  pretty  exact  on  that  point. 

I  read  now  from  H.  R.  206 : 

The  State  shall  have  and  retain  and  the  United  States  hereby  conveys  to 
said  State  all  public  property  and  all  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands,  includ- 
ing lands  reserved  or  vpithdrawn  from  entry  embraced  vpithin  the  boundaries 
of  said  State  except  the  following : 

(a)  All  such  lands  and  property  as  are  in  the  possession  of  and  actually 
used  by  the  United  States  for  some  department  or  agency  thereof  for  some 
governmental  purpose,  but  not  including  lands  reserved  or  withdrawn  from 
entry  except  as  herein  specifically  described ;  lands  reserved  or  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  of  Alaska,  and  the  University  of  Alaska  here- 
inafter described ;  Mount  McKinley  National  Park ;  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment as  established,  described,  and  delineated  in  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  February  26, 1925  ;  and 

(b)  The  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  situated  in  northern  Alaska  as  established 
and  described  in  the  order  of  1923. 

and  so  forth. 

Now,  as  I  construe  that  language,  and  as  I  think  the  people  of 
Alaska  construed  it,  except  for  those  limited  areas  such  as  Mount 
McKinley  and  Glacier  Bay,  the  State  would  have  come  into  possession 
of  everything,  reserved  and  unreserved,  withdrawn  and  not  with- 
drawn. That  was  a  good  bill.  That  was  a  good  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  A  lot  of  those  who 
did  read  it,  looked  upon  it,  I  think,  as  an  effort  to  overcome  and  break 
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away  from  the  Federal  control  of  resources  and  lands  which  has  ob- 
tained to  such  a  great  degree  in  the  Territory.  It  would  have  done 
that.  But  as  I  said,  the  bill  was  dropped  and  a  new  bill,  a  very  similar 
hill  to  the  one  we  have  under  discussion  here  now,  withholding  99 
percent  of  the  land  and  all  the  resources,  to  the  Federal  Government, 
was  introduced  and  reported  out  of  committee,  as  I  understand  it, 
without  additional  hearing.  That  bill  died  with  the  Congress  and 
when  the  Eighty-first  Congress  met  the  present  bill  H.  E..  331  was 
introduced.  No  hearings  were  held  on  it  in  Alaska.  A  brief  hearing 
was  held  here  in  Washington  on  March  4  and  8,  1949.  There  was 
only  one  man  from  Alaska  present  to  testify,  according  to  the  record. 
That  was  Father  O'Connor. 

There  was  some  testimony  from  departmental  employees  and  vari- 
ous other  people  and  the  bill  was  reported  out. 

That  is  the  basis  for  my  statement  that  the  people  of  Alaska  do  not 
understand  the  terms  of  this  legislation.  The  Federal  agencies  which 
control  these  resources  and  reservations,  opposed  H.  R.  206 ;  the  propo- 
nents of  statehood  felt  that  undoubtedly  the  bill  could  not  be  passed 
over  their  objection.  They  withdrew  it  and  substituted  one  which 
would  meet  with  Federal  approval. 

Now,  Alaska 

Senator  Anderson.  Actually,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
not  been  familiar  with  this  before  and  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  am  taking 
a  quick  glance  at  it,  actually,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reported 
favorably  on  statehood  and  then  composed  the  amendment  to  206 
which  would  have  given  land  subject  to  section  1636. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  right.  In  their  report  on  H.  R.  206,  they 
favored  statehood  but  as  you  say — they  submitted  proposed  amend- 
ments which  reversed  the  order  of  the  bill,  and  instead  of  giving 
everything  to  the  Territory  except  that  specifically  withheld,  it  re- 
tained everything  in  the  Federal  Government  except  that  specifically 
granted.  As  I  recall,  the  Territory  was  limited  to  two  sections  in  each 
township,  with  a  third  section  in  the  Tanana  Valley. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Arnold,  206  was  written — I  do  not  know  who 
the  author  was,  but  it  was  perhaps  written  by  friends  of  the  Terri- 
tory— maj'-be  Delegate  Bartlett  was  the  author 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  he  was  and  I  believe  Congressman  Angell,  of 
Oregon,  was  the  author  of  1808 ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Butler.  But  apparently  it  was  not  written  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  no  information  on  that  point,  Senator.  I  do 
not  think  H.  E.  331,  no  matter  where  it  was  written,  is  a  good  bill,  and 
suitable  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State,  if  Alaska  is  to  be 
admitted  as  a  State.  Here  is  a  summary  of  what  H.  R.  331  would 
do,  and  equally  important,  what  it  would  not  do.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  run  through  this  summary  and  then  I  will  develop 
either  by  myself  or  through  other  witnesses,  the  various  points  at 
greater  length. 

The  bill  would  vest  immediately  in  the  State  of  Alaska — not  21 
million  or  41  million  acres  of  land  but  not  to  exceed  250,000  acres. 
An  additional  900,000  or  1,000,000  acres  might  be  selected  and 
claimed  by  the  State  upon  admission,  but  this  land  would  be  obtained 
only  at  a  sacrifice  in  quality. 
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Additional  lands  could  and  would  pass  to  the  State  only  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  That  Department 
would  not  only  control  the  amount  of  land  passing  to  the  State  but, 
what  is  even  worse,  would  determine  the  location  and  quality  of  such 
lands. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  automatically  and  by  operation  of  law 
subject  every  acre  of  land  in  the  new  State,  whether  State  owned, 
federally  owned,  or  privately  owned,  to  the  cloud  of  Indian  title. 
The  bill  requires  the  people  of  Alaska,  as  a  condition  of  statehood, 
to  acknowledge  existence  of  unextinguished  Indian  title  to  the  very 
]iomes  in  which  they  live  and  to  accept  the  State  lands  subject  to 
unexting-uished  native  rights,  rights  which  the  courts  have  held  do  not 
-exist,  rights  previously  not  in  existence  but  sought  to  be  revived 
and  recreated  by  this  measure. 

Senator  Anderson.  At  that  point,  would  you  put  into  the  record 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  does  that?  I  tried  to  find  it  after  your 
-discussion  the  other  day  and  had  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  the  second  provision,  the 
paragraph  numbered  "Second"  appearing  at  line  17  on  page  3. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  that  section  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  hearing  at  this  point,  unless  you  want  to  read  it.  Maybe 
you  want  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  I  will  read  it  if  you  have  no  objection.    It  re- 
quires that  the  constitutional  convention,  that  is,  the  constitutionar 
convention  of  the  State,  shall  provide  by  ordinance,  irrevocable  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States — 

Tliat  said  State  and  its  people  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim 
all  right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property,  the  title  to  which  is  retained 
In  or  ceded  to  the  United  Sates  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  all  lands 
lying  within  its  boundaries  owned  or  held  by  any  Indians,  Aleuts,  or  Eskimos 
hereinafter  called  natives,  the  right  or  title  to  which  shall  have  been  acquired 
through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty,  and  that  until  the 
title  of  the  United  States  or  of  such  natives  shall  have  been  disposed  of  or  ex- 
tinguished the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  and  under 
the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that 
no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State  upon  land  or  property  therein  belonging 
to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for  its 
use ;  but  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall  preclude 
the  said  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  and  other  property  are  taxed,  any 
lands  and  other  property  owned  or  held  by  any  native  outside  of  a  native  reserva- 
tion unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  Congress. 

And  I  will  develop  that  point  at  some  length  later  in  the  hearing. 

Senator  Malone.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Anderson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Malone.  Would  that  include,  then,  Judge,  all  of  the  land 
that  has  recently  been  withdrawn  by  the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of,  supposedly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
or  natives,  as  they  are  called  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  it  would  include  those  lands  and  all  other 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  That  map  over  there,  those  areas 
that  are  in  color ;  it  would  include  that  much  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

Senator  Malone.  The  purpose  of  the  question  was  to  establish,  if  it 
is  true,  that  not  only  the  lands  that  have  been  withdrawn  by  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  excluded  from  any 
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jurisdiction  of  tlie  State,  but  lands  might  later  be  withdrawn  before 
the  statehood  was  granted  under  the  same  order,  or  under  the  same 
law  now  existing. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  correct;  plus  lands  withdrawn  after  state- 
hood, withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  the  right  to  withdraw  land  and  create  Indian  reserves. 

Senator  Malone.  Even  after  it  becomes  a  State  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  right  would  exist  after  statehood  as  well  as 
before. 

Senator  Malone.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Now,  by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  one  of  the  four  judicial 
divisions  of  the  Territory,  which  elects  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  and  which  would  elect  about  one-sixth  of  the 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  and  which  is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Montana,  would,  on  admission,  be  without  a  single  acre 
of  State-owned  land  and,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  would  ap- 
parently have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any. 

The  area  to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  situated  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  Territory.  But  the  southeastern  section,  which  is 
thought  to  hold  the  greatest  prospects  for  future  development,  does 
not  fare  much  better. 

Southeastern  Alaska  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  New  England 
States  combined.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  town  sites  and  a  few 
hundred  acres  adjacent  to  each  of  them  and  a  few  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  glacier  and  perpetual  ice  capping  and  a  few  million  acres  of 
national  monuments,  Indian  reservation,  and  wildlife  refuge,  is  all  in 
the  Tongass  National  Forest. 

Under  the  terms  of  House  Resolution  331,  the  State  would  receive  no 
land  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  until  the  lands  were  no  longer 
useful  for  forest  purposes  and  would  receive  no  income  of  any  kind 
from  the  sale  of  forest  products  within  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
until  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished  or  the  Indian  claims  are  other- 
wise adjusted. 

Since  the  Forest  Service  has  a  perpetual  cropping  plan  for  the  Ton- 
gass National  Forest,  the  State  will  never  receive  any  of  the  lands. 

Since  only  the  Federal  Government  can  settle  the  Indian  claims 
and  since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  continually  advocating 
that  they  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  Indians  or  not  at  all,  the  prospect 
of  State  income  from  that  source  is  not  bright.  The  State  would  not 
even  receive  the  5  percent  income  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  which  is  supposedly  granted  by  another 
provision  of  the  act.  Nor  would  it  receive  the  25  percent  of  those 
proceeds  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from  the 
time  of  organization  in  1912  until  August  1947  when  they  were  with- 
drawn by  passage  of  the  Tongass  Timber  Sales  Act.  And  before  you 
ask  me  the  question,  I  want  to  say  that  I  speak  upon  the  theory  that 
the  terms  of  the  bill  would  grant  the  Territory  a  proportional  share 
of  the  income  within  the  forest  and  not  200  percent  of  the  income  of 
the  forest  as  it  now  apparent!}^  reads. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  agree — not  being  a  lawyer  I  hesitate  to 
give  you  a  legal  opinion— but  do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  language 
as  the  bill  was  now  drawn  would  give  the  Territory  two  dollars  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  received  from  the  sale  of  timber  ? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  I  agree  with  you  but  your  question  distresses  me  be- 
cause I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  read  this  bill  100  times.  But  until 
you  brought  out  that  point,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now  I  am  in  the  insurance  business  and  I  have 
to  read  the  fine  print. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Now,  as  to  the  fisheries,  the  control  of  the  fisheries 
will  pass  to  the  new  State  or  be  retained  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whoever  he  is  at  the  time, 
may  decide.  His  decision  will  not  be  final ;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  may 
be  reviewed  and  reversed  by  him  or  his  successors  at  any  given  time. 
This  is  the  possible  legal  effect  of  the  language  of  H.  R.  331  with 
respect  to  the  fisheries  in  the  Alaska  waters.  This  is  a  rather  broad 
statement  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  but  we  contend  that 
it  is  one  of  the  possible  legal  effects  and  we  will  develop  that  special 
question  by  a  special  witness  later  in  this  proceeding. 

We  think  that  the  situation  will  be  parallel  to  that  which  exists  in 
California  and  other  States  today  with  reference  to  control  of  oil 
resources  found  below  low  tide.  The  difference  is  that  in  Alaska 
the  Federal  Government  is  already  in  possession  and  control  of  the 
fisheries,  while  in  California  it  is  just  now  endeavoring  to  take  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  oil  resources. 

The  problem  will  be  aggravated  in  Alaska,  because  the  control  of 
the  fur  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  will  also  be  involved. 
The  fur  seal  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  Pribilof  Islands  have  been  the 
subject  of  international  controversy,  dispute,  and  arbitration.  This 
question  has  been  previously  commented  upon  in  this  hearing  and 
amendment  has  been  offered  or  suggested,  the  terms  of  which  or  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  completely  clear  to  me  as  yet. 

Senator  Malone.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  at  that 
point  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Certainly,  Senator  Malone. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge  Arnold,  are  you  prepared  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation  that  would  overcome  the  objection  you  are 
offering  to  the  current  bill,  at  the  close  of  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  I  am  going  to  comment  specifically  upon 
that.  I  think  that  it  requires  more  than  amendment  to  the  bill.  It 
requires  a  change  of  national  policy  if  Alaska  is  to  be  developed 
toward  statehood  as  distinguished  from  being  reserved  as  a  federally 
controlled  area.  There  has  to  be  a  determination  of  policy  made  before 
this  question  can  be  resolved  and  mere  amendments  to  an  act  such  as 
this  would 

Senator  Malone.  Judge,  I  included  all  of  that  latitude  for  your 
suggestion  to  my  question  for  the  reason  that  we  think,  at  least  some 
of  us  do — I  am  sure  that  mistakes  were  made  in  other  States  in  regard 
to  public  lands,  mining  rights  and  all ;  and  that  there  is  no  use  of  con- 
tinuing the  mistakes  just  because  the  precedent  happens  to  be  there. 
This  is  a  good  clean  deal  and  it  seems  to  come  a  long  ways  to  give  us 
a  lot  of  the  first-hand  information  as  you  have  really  studied  it,  per- 
liaps  more  than  any  of  us  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it  person- 
ally because  we  have  a  lot  of  other  things  and  we  are  listening  very 
carefully  and  will  read  the  record  and  if  you,  in  all  of  your  objections 
and  suggestions  could  offer  us  even  a  new  bill — you  know,  oftentimes 
n  committee  just  writes  its  own  bill  and  overcomes  these  things  so 
that  if  we  do  admit  Alaska  to  statehood  it  has  a  chance  for  success. 
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I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  points  that  some  of  us  would  stress 
and  we  do  not  want  to  just  take  it  as  it  is — just  take  it  in  as  a  forty- 
ninth  State  with  no  chance  of  success  except  with  appropriations  con- 
tinually from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  support  some  bureau 
up  there  to  support  your  business. 

Mr.  Aenold.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  constitutional 
restriction  on  how  much  ground  an  act  of  Congress  can  cover. 

Senator  Malone.  Texas  came  in  and  owned  all  of  its  public  land. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  know  that. 

Senator  Malone.  The  precedent  is  there.  Will  you  offer  a  definite 
suggestion  for  amendments  before  you  leave? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Before  I  leave  this  presentation  I  will  give  my  views  to> 
this  committee  as  to  what  would  be  required  in  the  event  that  you 
were  to  put  Alaska  on  the  road  to  statehood. 

This  bill  contravenes  the  new  Federal  Judiciary  Act,  on  which  sa 
much  time  and  effort  has  been  expended  by  the  Congress.  At  this 
point  I  want  to  say  that  I  assume  that  that  is  the  question,  or  the 
amendment  which  Judge  Dimond  spoke  about  it  and  which  Judge 
Maris  has  written  about.  I  heard  the  letter  put  in  the  record,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it.  The  question  may  not  seem  very  material  but  it 
illustrates  the  care  or  lack  of  it  with  which  this  measure  has  been  been 
I)reviously  considered.  I  refer  to  the  unusual  residence  requirement 
imposed  on  persons  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  fill  judicial  and  administrative  offices  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
court. 

Perhaps  these  restrictions  are  warranted,  but  I  doubt  it.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  confident  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views  on  these  provisions  of 
the  bill,  nor  have  they  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  although  I  think  perhaps  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  will  correct  the  defect. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  bill  will 
advance  or  retard  the  settlement  of  international  controversies  which 
exist  with  reference  to  the  l^orth  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Bering  Sea,  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

These  questions  involve  diplomatic  relations  and  negotiations  not 
only  with  countries  facing  on  the  North  Pacific,  such  as  Kussia,  Japan, 
and  Canada,  but  also  with  other  seafaring  and  fishing  nations  of  the 
world. 

Assuming  that  the  new  State  will  control  the  fisheries  and  fur 
resources  of  Alaska  and  exercise  other  sovereign  functions  in  these 
troubled  northern  waters,  will  the  intervention  of  a  new  local  agency 
or  series  of  agencies  add  oil  to  the  fire?  This  is  a  question  to  be 
pondered  and  decided  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Although  Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867,  no  civil  government  was 
established  there  until  1884.  Since  1884,  there  have"  been  10  States 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  States  was  admitted  under  vastly  more 
favorable  terms  than  are  provided  for  by  this  bill.  This  will  be 
made  abundantly  clear  by  following  testimony.  It  has  been  expressed 
a  time  or  two  throughout  this  hearing  by  some  of  the  Senators  from 
those  10  States  that  they  did  not  think  that  they  got  too  good  a  deal. 

As  I  see  this  bill,  the  terms  under  which  the  last  10  States  were 
admitted  looked  very  favorable  in  contrast  to  what  is  provided  for 
here. 
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Oddly  enough,  this  committee  next  week  is  going  to  consider  a  bill 
to  admit  Hawaii.  That  measure  accords  to  the  proposed  State  of 
Hawaii  much  more  generous  terms  as  to  resources  than  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Alaska  bill.  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  this  bill  would 
make  Alaska  a  State  in  name  only  and  would  doom  the  new  State 
to  perpetual  pauperism  and  bureaucratic  control.  These  are  strong 
statements.  Certainly,  either  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are  wrong; 
or  I  am  wrong.  Both  cannot  be  right.  That  is  for  the  committee 
to  decide. 

All  I  ask  is  an  opportimity  to  be  heard  and  to  demonstrate  fully 
and  completely  the  defects  of  this  legislation  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  a  summary  manner. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  anything.  I  only  want  an 
opportunity  to  submit  proof  of  the  statements  I  have  just  made. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  display  some  charts  and  graphs,  and  while  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  get  a  kink  in  his  neck,  I  am  also  going  to  use  some  material  on  this 
side.  I  want  to  get  you  going  and  coming.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
to  do  it. 

Gentlemen,  first  of  all  we  have  the  question  of  withdrawals.  Alaska 
has  365,000,000  acres  of  land.  The  land  area  withdrawn  in  the  Terri- 
tory is  approximately  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  California,  some- 
thing a  little  less  than  100,000,000  acres.  I  have  superimposed  a  map 
of  California  on  Alaska  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  territory 
that  represents.  It  does  not  lie  over  the  areas  withdrawn  but  is  there 
only  for  comparative  purposes. 

We  start  out  with  reservations,  equivalent  to  the  size  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  may  not  be  the  biggest  State  in  the  Union  but  it  is 
not  the  smallest,  either. 

Senator  Malone.  What  percentage  of  the  area,  of  the  total  area,, 
of  Alaska  is  represented  by  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  A  little  over  30  percent,  100,000,000  out  of  365,000,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
getting  to  those  maps  some  way  over  there. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  may  step  in  where  Governor  Gruening  was. 
sitting. 

Mr.  Arnold.  These  are  the  reserved  areas.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  that  is  all  of  them.  They  are  just  those  that  we  could  locate. 
It  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Sundlborg  of  the  Alaskan  Development 
Board  that  nobody,  not  even  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  could  show 
where  all  the  reserves  are  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  We  have  checked 
this  carefully  and  we  know  that  this  many  exist.  In  other  words,  this 
is  the  100,000,000  acres ;  everything  that  is  colored  on  this  map  is  re- 
served.    It  comprises  100,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  colors  other  than  the  light  tan  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  correct.  These  are  the  various  reservations. 
Green  is  for  forest  reserves. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge,  would  you  name  the  types  of  reserves,  that 
IS,  what  for  ?  ^  j.  : 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  these  in  green  are  forest  reserves :  these  are  Indian 
reservations  [indicating]  ;  and  this  is  oil  reserves.  Tliis  is  Mount 
McKmley  National  Park  and  these  are  military  bombing  ranges  in 
here  [indicating].  ./  &         & 
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Down  in  here  are  areas  withdrawn  for  classification — an  agricul- 
tural region. 

Senator  Butler.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  explain  that,  Senator,  but  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  withdraws  it  from  settlement  or  entry  and 
they  term  it  "for  classification."  They  classify  it  and  decide  whether 
they  want  to  have  it  settled  or  entered,  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose. 
1  cannot  explain  it  to  you  any  better  than  that. 

There  are  wildlife  districts  in  here,  one  being  a  moose  refuge  of 
2,000,000  acres.  This  is  a  wildlife  refuge  on  Kodiak  Island,  and 
there  are  various  other  types  of  reserves.  In  the  back  of  that  pamphlet 
is  a  table  listing  all  the  reserves  shown  on  this  map  and  their  location 
and  what  they  are  for.     It  is  in  the  back  of  the  charts. 

Now,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  State  would  take  nothing  in 
these  reserves  of  100,000,000  acres,  or  30  percent. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge  Arnold,  is  that  an  official  map  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  some  official  map  by  some  arm  of  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Aenold.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Malone.  Who  is  it  by  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Alaska  Map  Service,  of  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Abbott,  from  material  which  he  accu- 
mulated and  which  is  from  ofiicial  sources.  It  is  not  an  official  map. 
We  do  have  authenticating  statements  for  this  material,  if  there  is 
any  question  about  it. 

Senator  Malone.  It  is  not  that  we  question  the  map,  but  is  it 
possible  to  get  a  map  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  showing 
the  reserves,  together  with  their  description  and  why  reserved  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Sundborg  was  here  yesterday 
and  said  that  if  such  a  map  could  be  obtained,  it  would  cost  about 
$15,000.     I  lost  interest  at  that  point. 

Senator  Malone.  It  might  be  a  very  cheap  map  at  that. 

Senator  Butler.  I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  here 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  requested  such 
a  map  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  request  of  rather 
long  standing,  and  I  think  they  are  perhaps  working  on  it.  I  think 
in  time  they  may  get  the  information  to  us.  But  are  you  going  to 
leave  with  us,  the  committee,  that  map  as  an  exhibit  so  that  we  can 
use  it,  or  do  you  want  to  take  it  home  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  the  committee  feels  that  they  want  it  and  can  make 
any  use  of  it,T  will  be  glad  to  leave  it. 

Senator  Butler.  That  would  be  fine. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  lend-lease  it  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  ;  but  if  it  will  be  of  any  permanent  use  to  this  com- 
mittee or  any  agency  of  the  Congress,  or  the  Federal  Government, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Senator  Anderson.  Pending  arrival  of  something  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  we  would  like  to  make  use  of  the  next  best  thing 
we  could,  if  you  would  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge  Arnold,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  value  of  these  resources  that  are  apparent  in  all  of  Alaska  ?  You 
are  in  the  fish  business,  I  understand.  You  must  know  something 
also  about  mining  values  and  values  of  the  whole  area. 
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Mr.  Arnold.  Known  value,  not  speculative  value.  There  were 
valuable  mining  properties  in  Alaska,  substantial  investments  in 
mining  developments.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  idle  because  of  the 
high  operating  costs  and  the  ceiling  price  on  the  production  of  gold. 
Production  has  dropped  from  $25,000,000  a  year  to  a  few  million 
dollars.  I  would  not  hazard  a  guess.  You  are  from  a  mining  State 
and  you  know. 

Senator  Malone.  Is  there  not  an  over-all  estimate  in  the  millions, 
hundreds  of  millions  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  know  of  none.  We  have  frequently  estimated  that 
the  sahnon  industry  has  an  investment  of  from  $60,000,000  to  $80,- 
000,000  in  facilities  within  and  without  the  Territory ;  most  of  them 
are  within  the  Territory.     That  is  my  own  industry. 

Sen£t,tor  Anderson.  We  have  an  estimate  on  mining  values,  we  had 
it  the  other  day,  at  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000.  That  is  in  the  testi- 
mony, I  am  sure. 

Senator  Malone.  The  purpose  of  the  question  was  to  show  that  per- 
haps an  appropriation  recommended  by  this  committee  of  $15,000  to 
find  out  the  actual  situation  there  before  we  go  too  far  might  not  be  a 
bad  investment,  $15,000  for  $400,000,000  setup. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  would  not  be  bad.     I  paid  $75  for  this  one. 

Senator  Malone.  But  you  do  not  know  that  that  shows  everything 
correctly. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  I  am  sure  that — I  think  that  in  acreagewis© 
or  valuewise,  that  it  shows  99  percent  of  the 

Senator  Malone.  You  are  simply  sure  that  what  you  have  shown  is 
correct  but  by  your  own  statement  that  you  do  not  know  it  includes 
everything. 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

Now,  as  I  started  to  say,  the  State  would  take  none  of  these  reserved 
areas  by  the  terms  of  this  bill.  By  section  5, 1  believe  it  is,  the  State 
would  take  four  sections  in  each  township  and  an  additional  section 
in  the  Tanana  Valley  up  in  central  Alaska  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  those  grants  would  vest  only  in  surveyed,  unappropriated, 
unreserved  lands. 

They  do  not  vest  in  any  of  these  areas  because  they  are  reserved. 

Senator  Malone.  What  part  of  the  area  is  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  a  good  question.  I  have  a  map  showing  that. 
It  is  the  part  you  see  in  red.     It  is  two-thirds  of  1  percent. 

Senator  Malone.  Is  that  all  of  the  surveyed  area? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Malone.  Two  sections  of  the  township  could  be  confined 
to  that  red  area? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  four  sections  to  the  township,  Senator,  with  an 
additional  one  in  the  Tanana  Valley. 

Senator  Malone.  Would  it  be  confined  to  the  red  area  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Malone.  If  that  red  area  is  reserved. 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  unreserved  and  unoccupied,  otherwise  it  does  not 
apply.  But  there  is  a  right  of  lieu  selection  also  plus  a  grant  of  a 
million  acres  so  that  the  net  result  is  that  the  State,  wherever  it  found 
the  numbered  sections,  those  four  sections,  unreserved  and  unoccupied, 
would  take  possession. 

66676 — 50 21 
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Senator  Anderson.  Up  to  50  percent  of  a  toAYnsliip. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  State  would  take  the  four  sections  where  they 
wei^e  unreserved  and  unoccupied.  The  State  could  take  additional 
sections  in  the  township  for  lieu  land,  up  to  50  percent,  if  also  surveyed 
and  unoccupied. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Arnold.  As  you  can  see,  these  red  areas  down  here  [indicating] 
represent  several  hundred  thousand  acres  here  in  the  national  forest. 
So  they  are  out.  This  area  is  in  the  moose  range.  So  that  is  out. 
This  area  [indicating]  is  in  the  bombing  range.  So  that  is  cut.  How 
much  of  the  surveyed  land  is  reserved  I  don't  know.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  of  this  land. is  reserved  or  occupied. 
It  would  be  an  intricate  job  to  determine  that. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge  Arnold,  one  other  question :  Four  sections 
are  the  mineral  right — are  the  mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United 
States  of  America  or  do  the  mineral  rights  go  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  given  some  study  to  that,  and  of  the  act  with 
which  you  are  probably  familiar,  which  Congress  passed  some  years 
ago,  granting  the  mineral  rights  in  the  school  lands  to  the  States  with 
restrictions 

Senator  Malone.  What  restrictions? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  they  should  be  subject  to  leasing  only. 

Senator  Malone.  In  other  words,  perpetual  ownership  in  the  Gov- 
ernrnent  of  the  United  States  and  that  the  location  of  mining  claims 
as  now  obtains  in  the  United  States  proper  where  a  man  can  locate 
and  do  his  assessment  work  and  find  a  patent  of  land  would  not  obtain? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  on  school  lands;  no. 

Senator  Malone.  Not  on  any  of  the  lands  that  you  would  get,  the 
four  sections? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  refer  to  those  as  school  lands. 

Senator  Malone.  Then,  no  prospector  could  ever  own  his  mining 
claim  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  on  the  four  sections. 

Senator  Malone.  Not  on  any  of  the  lands  that  would  go  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  on  any  of  the  land  that  would  go  to  the  State. 

Senator  Malone.  But  the  State  would  not  ow^n  it  either  and  would 
remain  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Arnold.  No;  the  State  would  have  a  right  to  lease  it. 

Senator  Malone.  "Wliere  does  the  ownership  lie  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  AVith  the  State.  That  is  my  understanding.  That 
was  previously  not  true.  Mineral  rights  were  reserved.  In  fact, 
under  the  old  law,  the  grant  that  applied  in  the  Western  States,  the 
grant  did  not  vest  on  mineral  lands,  but  there  is  no  restriction  of 
that  kind  in  this  act.  No  distinction  is  made  here  between  mineral 
and  nonmineral  except  the  State  cannot  dispose  of  the  mineral  rights. 
They  are  requii^ed  to  hold  them  in  perpetuity. 

Senator  Malone.  In  our  State  there  have  been  many  attempts  to 
change  the  location  law  to  a  leasing  act  and  reserve  all  of  the  mineral 
to  the  Government  and  allow  them  to  just  lease  it,  but  we  have  op])osed 
that  bitterly,  I  might  say,  because  when  a  man  owns  these  mining 
claims  which  he  can  do  under  the  patent,  then  it  is  like  any  other 
taxable  property.  You  tax  the  property  and  that  is  earmarked  to 
the  State. 
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Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  correct,  Senator,  and  it  has  a  special  appli- 
cation in  Alaska.    I  have  been  in  Alaska  a  long  time. 

Senator  Lehman.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  which  I  think  has 
some  relation  to  this?  As  I  understand  it,  this  bill  provides  thai  4 
sections  out  of  36,  every  township,  would  go  to  the  State,  plus  1,000,000 
acres  more. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Eight. 

Senator  Lehman.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  you  estimate  that 
as  1,267,000  acres. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That's  right. 

Senator  Lehman.  Now,  is  that  the  limit  in  perpetuity  of  what 
the  State  can  get  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No.  • 

Senator  Lehman.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  over  50  percent  of  the 
surveyed  property  in  the  township  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That's  right. 

Senator  Lehman.  But  supposing,  which  would  limit  it  to  267,000 
acres,  as  I  understand  it  today. 

Mr.  Arnold.  At  the  moment. 

Senator  Lehman.  But  if  later  on,  if  they  surveyed  30,000,000  acres 
instead  of  2i/^  million  acres,  would  the  State  get  its  four  sections 
out  of  each  township  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Senator  Lehman.  On  any  land  surveyed  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  the  surveys  were  extended,  the  situation  as  to  those 
surveyed  lands  would  be  the  same  as  to  those  that  are  presently  sur- 
veyed. The  State  would  get  four  sections  in  each  township  of  the 
surveyed  lands.  If  they  were  unreserved  and  unoccupied.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  four  sections  they  could  select  lieu  lands  up  to  50  percent, 
provided  they  are  in  the  same  land  district — I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  call  your  attention  to  the  map.  Here  is  the  Nome  land  dis- 
trict. I  am  indicating  the  line.  Everything  above  this  [indicating] 
which  is  an  area  of  92,000,000  acres,  is  supposed  to  be  oil  reserves  in 
Alaska.  It  does  not  have  an  acre  of  surveyed  land,  not  one  acre,  not 
a  surveyed  section  in  it.  So  the  grant  there  is  entirely  inoperative. 
The  State  cannot  take  granted  sections  or  lieu  lands  or  any  other 
kinds  of  land  and  never  can,  until  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
surveys  and  approves  the  survey. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  order  to  make  the  hearings  a  little  more 
plain  to  some  of  us,  at  this  point  will  you  specify  the  language  in  the 
bill  that  restricts  it  to  surveyed  and  unreserved? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know  that  the  M^ord  "surveyed"  is  in  the  bill, 
but  that  is  the  uniform  legal  interpretation  of  it.  Numbered  sections 
are  granted  and  they  do  not  rest  until  there  is  some  place  for  them  to 
rest.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  many  times  over.  The  Land 
Office  decisions  are  the  same  and  I  do  not  think  that  point  is  disputable. 

Senator  Anderson.  Then  you  say  they  must  not  have  been  reserved  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That's  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Will  you  give  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record  a  little  later  if 
you  want. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  am  afraid  my  m.ind  is  not  quite  clear  on  this 
one  subject  because  you  have  specifically  mentioned  that  the  limits. 
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of  the  land  that  the  State  could  acquire  under  this  act  was  1,267,000 
acres. 

Mr.  Aeistold.  Immediately. 

Senator  Lehman.  Immediately,  yes.  But  as  I  understand  it,  that  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  only  approximately  2^^  million  acres  have  been 
surveyed. 

Mr.  Arnou).  Eight. 

Senator  Lehman.  But  as  I  understand  it  now,  if  at  a  later  date, 
tomorrow  or  10  years  from  now,  20,000,000  acres  should  be  sur- 
veyed, the  State  would  still  get  its  four  sections  in  each  township, 
limited  of  course  to  50  percent  of  the  surveyed  areas. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lehman.  So  that  in  time  the  additional  land  which  the 
State  could  get  would  be  very  substantial  and  until  it  is  surveyed  of 
course  there  would  be  no  taxable  value  to  tlie  land,  I  assume.  But  as 
soon  as  it  is  surveyed  and  the  State  got  it,  then  they  would  have  a 
right  to  levy  taxes  on  that  land ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  this:  If  it  con- 
tinues to  be  reserved,  the  grant  would  not  vest,  even  if  the  surveys 
were  made.  But  if  it  is  not  reserved  and  on  the  public  domain,  un- 
surveyed,  then  as  these  areas  proved  to  be  of  value  for  any  purpose 
such  as  homesteading  and  mining  or  anything  else,  the}'  will  be  oc- 
cupied under  applicable  laws.  If  they  are  unrestricted,  people  will 
take  these  lands  up  as  homesteads  and  mining  claims  and  other  types 
of  claims  and  as  they  occupy  them  and  the  survey  follows  afterward, 
the  State  loses  out  and  is  relegated  to  lieu  lands  again.  The  State 
must  find  something  unoccupied.  The  State  comes  second  instead  of 
first.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  continental 
States,  but  as  I  understand  it  in  the  oil  States,  the  State  school  lands 
are  granted  as  to  the  numbered  sections  and  as  oil  is  discovered  in  those 
sections,  the  State  has  a  valuable  resource. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Here  they  are  withdrawn  and  unsurveyed  so  that  the 
State  will  either  not  get  them  or  it  must  take  lieu  lands,  or  go  some- 
where else  where  there  is  not  any  oil  or  where  it  is  not  reserved  for 
oil  purposes.  The  same  situation  applies  in  the  forest.  The  State 
is  driven  to  undesirable  lands ;  that  is  as  I  see  it.  Here  is  an  agricul- 
tural area  which  is  unsurveyed.  If  the  area  is  taken  out  of  reserve  and 
placed  on  the  public  domain,  people  will  homestead  there.  That  is 
certainly  all  right;  but  as  those  areas  develop  and  become  valuable, 
they  will  be  occupied,  and  the  State  never  gets  its  lands. 

Senator  Lehman.  Does  it  not  get  lands  or,  it  does  not  get  lands  but 
it  gets  the  right  to  tax,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold,  Yes. 

Senator  Malone,  Where  is  Matanuska  located  there  on  the  map? 
Is  it  within  the  forestry  reserve  ?• 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  cannot  see  it  very  well  from  here,  it  is  right  in  this 
area  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  Malone.  Not  a  reserved  territory? 

Mr.  Arnold,  Well,  the  land  is  reserved,  or  some  of  it,  for  classifica- 
tion or  other  purposes  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Malone.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  reserved  in  that  area  that 
they  are  trying  to  colonize?  . 
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Mr.  Arnold.  Tlie  area  under  the  colonization  plans  is  reserved  be- 
cause it  is  owned  by  a  Government  corporation  that  controls  the  title. 

Senator  Malone.  Then  that  land  that  is  supposed  to  be  suitable  for 
cultivation  has  been  reserved  so  that  a  man  cannot  go  under  there  ex- 
cept under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  corporation,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  to  that  area  that  they  have  marked  out,  it  is  correct. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  adjaceiit  lands  that 
are  not  suitable  for  agriculture  that  are  open. 

Senator  Malone.  What  is  this  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  Alaska  Rural  Eehabilitation  Corporation.  It  is 
a  Government  corporation  which  functions  there  and  I  am  on  rather 
unfamiliar  ground  with  regard  to  it. 

The  question  that  Senator  Lehman  raises,  of  course,  is  really  the 
important  one.  The  State  only  gets  a  little  bit  of  land  because  there 
is  only  a  little  under  survey.  What  was  the  situation  in  the  other 
States  and  what  can  we  reasonably  anticipate  will  develop  here  on 
that  account  ?  Let  us  take  the  last  10  States  that  have  been  admitted 
and  see  what  happened  there.  These  are  the  lands  that  were  sur- 
veyed in  those  10  States  at  the  time  they  were  admitted.  This  is  the 
land  [indicating]  where  those  States  received  numbered  sections  and 
which  was  available  for  lieu  selection,  54  percent  in  North  Dakota  and 
so  on.  They  are  expressed  in  percentage  and  millions  of  acres.  Un- 
surveyed  24^000,000  acres.  Oklahoma  was  100  percent  and  New  Mex- 
ico 69  percent  surveyed  representing  54,000,000  acres  surveyed.  Ari- 
zona with  29  percent  surveyed  had  21,573,000  acres.  That  was  the 
situation  in  those  States. 

This  would  be  a  comparative  chart  for  Alaska  showing  two-thirds 
or  0.672  percent  of  the  area  surveyed ;  expressed  in  acres  as  2,235,000. 

Senator  Malone.  Do  you  know  the  situation  in  these  States  now 
at  the  present  time  relative  to  surveyed  lands  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Senator  Malone.  Do  you  have  a  chart? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  ;  I  have  a  table  here  which  I  will  put  in  the  record. 

(Note. — Mr.  Arnold  subsequently  submitted  a  series  of  graphs  and  tables 
which  are  carried  at  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony.) 

Senator  Malone.  You  might  describe  it  for  comparative  purposes. 

Senator  Ecton.  Judge,  do  you  mean  that  little  green  swatch  over 
there?  Is  that  the  ratio  that  designates  the  Alaska — the  State  of 
Alaska,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  right,  surveyed  land,  expressed  here  propor- 
tionately. Probably  you  did  not  notice  it  also  in  this  little  square. 
This  is  the  total  area  [indicating],  and  this  red  square  the  surveyed 
part. 

Now,  I  will  answer  your  question  in  a  minute,  Senator ;  I  will  get 
that  table.  But  there  is  one  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  illustrate 
here,  and  that  is  what  preparations  for  statehood  were  made  in  those 
States  and  in  Alaska  with  reference  to  the  surveys.  This  is  what  was 
happening  in  those  10  States  in  the  matter  of  surveys.  This  is  the 
total  acreage  and  this  is  the  amount  surveyed  on  admission,  the  same 
as  I  showed  on  the  other  chart  [indicating].  This  is  the  area  under 
survey  5  years  before — that  is  in  yellow — 5  years  before  admission 
of  these  States,  this  much  was  surveyed. 
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New  Mexico,  52,000,000  acres ;  Arizona,  20,000,000  acres ;  Oklahoma, 
24,000,000. 

This  is  the  amount  surveyed  10  years  before,  the  green  one. 

Montana,  10  years  before  only  had  11,000,000  acres  surveyed ;  Idaho 
I  think  was  lower,  it  had  only  7,000,000  acres  10  years  before  admission ; 
Oklahoma  had  a  large  amount  and  New  Mexico  had  a  large  amount, 
and  Arizona  had  18,000,000  acres. 

This  is  how  the  surveys  have  progressed  in  Alaska.  This  is  the 
area  presently  under  survey  [indicating],  and  this  is  the  area  under 
survey  5  years  ago ;  this  is  the  area  under  survey  10  years  ago.  They 
are  surveying  land,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  10-year  average  of  about 
22,000  acres,  and  a  5-year  average  of  about  27,000  acres,  if  surveys  were 
continued  at  their  present  pace,  it  would  take  some  thousands  of  years 
before  the  land  grants  would  vest. 

I  think  that  this  has  some  significance  because  it  illustrates  what  I 
think  is  the  principal  difficulty  here.  It  is  5  years  ago  now  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Federal  Government — the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  at  least,  announced  that  they  were  for  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  would  hasten  the  prepartions  for  Alaska's  admission 
to  the  Union. 

If  the  State  is  to  have  a  resource  of  its  own,  it  must  be  the  land 
resource. 

Senator  Ecton".  This  amount  of  surveyed  land  that  you  designated 
there,  Judge,  does  that  include  the  forest  lands  that  have  been 
surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  correct.  We  can  arrive  at  that  figure.  Senator. 
There  is  this  much  land  surveyed  in  the  Territory,  and  I  want  to  de- 
part here  to  say  that  this  includes  not  only  the  rectangular  surveys  but 
also  irregular  or  fractional  surveys.  We  cannot  determine  with 
accuracy  how  much.  There  apparently  is  about  400,000  acres  of  that 
which  is  in  irregular  surveys.  It  is  mostly  mining  claims.  Therefore, 
none  of  that  would  be  available.  Then,  there  is  apparently  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  Indian  reserves ;  we  know  that  there  are 
some  200,000  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  southeastern  Alaska 
and  other  places,  like  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  you  say  that  they  were  now  only  surveying 
an  average  of  22,000  acres  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  On  a  10-year  basis ;  yes.    We  have  a  chart  on  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  would  then  be  left  362,000,000  acres  to 
survey,  and  it  would  take  17,000  years. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  not  dispute  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Anyway,  here  again  is  the  contrast,  as  we  compute  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Will  you  pause  just  a  minute?  I  hope  that 
Governor  Gruening  will  try  to  get  us  some  statement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  surveys.  That  looks  like  a  little  too  long 
to  wait. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  agree. 

(Note. — The  Interior  Department  subsequently  submitted  a  statement  on  the 
survey  situation  in  Alaska,  which  is  carried  in  the  appendix.  > 

Senator  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  question? 
Senator  Anderson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Taylor.  Judge,  how  much  of  a  total  land  area  of  Alaska  do 
you  imagine  would  be  worth  surveying,  ever  ? 
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Mr.  Aenold.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  I  would 
answer  it  only  on  the  basis  of  what  statistical  statements  have  been 
made  bv  the  Government  authorities. 

There  are  22,000,000  acres  of  national  forest,  and  whether  that  needs 
to  be  surveyed  or  should  be  surveyed  I  do  not  comment  upon  at  this 
time. 

The  National  Eesources  policy  statement  says  that  there  is  in  addi- 
tion to  that  120,000,000  acres  of  timberland,  timber  and  woodland,  as 
they  call  it — that  is  120,000,000  acres  that  is  tree  bearing-.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  said  that  there  were  2,000,000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  central  Alaska.  That  statement  was  made  in  a  con- 
gressional hearing.  "Central  Alaska"  itself  is  a  loose  term ;  I  do  not 
know  just  what  they  mean  by  it,  what  they  confine  it  to. 

The  valuable  lands  of  Alaska,  the  valuable  agricultural  lands,  those 
are  the  first  things  that  occur  to  anyone.  The  valuable  agricultural 
lands  of  Alaska  are  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region  first,  the  Matanuska  over 
there,  and  this  area  down  here  [indicating],  on  both  sides  of  Cook 
Inlet.  There  are  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  there 
thought  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture. 

Senator  Butler,  Mostly  now  under  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  Tanana  Valley  in  the  Fairbanks  section  is  thought 
to  be  a  suitable  area  for  agriculture.     It  is  a  very  large  valley. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  great  areas  in  there  that  are  com- 
[)letely  covered  by  glaciers  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  You  mean  in  Alaska  ?  Yes ;  they  have  great  glacier 
areas. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  looked  at  one  of  the  projects  and  they  had  sev- 
eral glaciers  around  it. 

Senator  Malone.  Maybe  the  glaciers  will  be  gone  by  the  time  they 
get  to  the  survey. 

Mr.  Arnold.  This  chart  shows  the  progress  of  the  surveys.  Progress 
is  shown  over  the  10-year  period.  This  is  the  figure  for  Alaska,  and 
this  was  the  figure  for  the  other  10  States  [indicating].  The  10-year 
period  prior  to  admission.  They  were  surveying  these  amounts  per 
year.  The  number  of  acres,  of  course,  varies :  In  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  which  were  a  single  Territory,  2,800,000;  Montana, 
920,000 ;  Wyoming,  3,000,000 ;  Oklahoma,  1,932,000 ;  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  approximately  300,000  acres  apiece.    Alaska — 22,400. 

The  title  of  this  chart  is  "Comparison  average  yearly  number  acres 
surveyed,  10  years  prior  to  admission,  with  Alaska."  Here  is  the  re- 
sult, and  again  I  speak  of  the  present  situation.  This  would  be  the 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  measure,  contrasted  with  the  other  States, 
as  we  compute  it.  These  are  the  maximum  amounts  of  land  which 
passed  to  the  other  States  on  admission,  immediately  upon  admission, 
and  the  maximum  amount  that  would  pass  to  Alaska.  They  are  ex- 
pressed here  in  percentages.  Immediately  upon  statehood,  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  came  into  possession  of  4.5  percent ;  Oklahoma,  13.47 
percent ;  Idaho  was  the  lowest,  I  think,  at  2.3  percent — no ;  Montana 
with  1.9  percent  of  the  land  area  going  to  the  State  immediately  upon 
admission. 

New  Mexico,  Y.7,  and  Arizona,  6.5. 

Alaska  would  be  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  only  that  much  would 
pass  to  the  State. 
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Oddly  enough,  gentlemen,  that  is  also  the  percentage  of  the  land 
that  is  now  in  private  ownership.  Three-tenths  of  1  percent.  If 
Alaska  were  admitted  as  a  State  today,  the  State  would  get  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  area  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it 
would  own  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  area,  and  the  United  States 
would  own  99.4  percent. 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot  make  a  State  that  way.  There  just  is  not 
room  for  it. 

The  national  forest  presents  another  difficulty  for  the  State.  South- 
eastern Alaska,  which  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  at  least — was  the 
most  populous  section  of  the  country,  had  25,000  inhabitants  out  of 
the  72,000  in  the  Territory.  The  situation  has  changed  considerably 
now  because  of  the  development  that  has  followed  the  military  instal- 
lation to  the  westward.  This  is  southeastern  Alaska,  containing  22,- 
000,000  acres.  About  16,000,000  of  it  is  in  the  national  forest.  A 
couple  of  million  in  the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument.  There  are 
withdrawals  for  townsites.  The  principal  towns  being  Ketchikan, 
the  fish  center;  Juneau,  the  capital;  Sitka,  the  old  Russian  capital; 
Petersburg  and  Wrangell.  There  are  eliminations  from  the  national 
forest  of  those  townsites  and  small  areas  aldjacent  to  them. 

There  are  about  4,000,000  acres  of  land  in  southeastern  Alaska  which 
are  rocky,  treeless,  and  ice-capped.  You  might  call  it  worthless.  Ice- 
capping  is  another  way  of  describing  glaciers.  Glaciers  lay  in  the  river 
valleys,  but  in  Alaska  above  a  certain  altitude,  ice  and  snow  just  lie 
there  perpetually — what  we  call  ice-capping.  Maybe  the  peaks  stick 
through  once  in  a  while — some  rocky  land. 

There  are  about  40,000  acres  of  surveyed  land  in  southeastern  Alaska 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  up  in  the  Haines  area,  but  the  difficulty  here 
in  southeastern  Alaska  is  that  there  is  not  much  more  to  survey  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State.  There  is  no  use  to  survey  anything  in  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  and  no  use  to  survey  anything  in  the  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument.  The  townsite  areas  are  withdrawn  and 
occupied,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  surveyed  or  not. 
The  State  is  relegated  pretty  well  to  this  ice-capping,  rocky,  treeless 
4,000,000  acres,  not  only  now  but  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  true  that  they  could  select  some  lieu  land  elsewhere,  because 
southeastern  Alaska  is  not  a  single  land  district.  The  westward  area 
is  in  the  same  land  district.  The  trouble  with  selecting  it  is  that  you 
have  to  find  lieu  land  which  is  unoccupecl,  unreserved,  and  under 
rectangular  survey. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  about  the  Tongass  National  Park  ?  How 
heavily  is  that  timbered  and  what  size  trees?  Is  it  mature  timber, 
or  scrub? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Very  mature,  overmature.  I  think  that  the  Forest 
Service  says  that  there  is  a  compartively  small  amount  of  it,  I  think 
11  percent,  on  a  stumpage  basis,  which  is  suitable  for  saw  logs  for 
lumber,  and  the  other  89  percent  is  considered  suitable  and  valuable 
for  pulp.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  stumpage  or  board  feet,  or  how- 
ever you  express  it. 

Acrewise,  of  course  there  are  considerable  amounts  of  muskeg  and 
a  lot  of  it  is  above  the  timber  line.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
are  above  timber  line.  When  you  get  above  the  timber  line  you  get 
pretty  close  to  the  ice  capping.     I  heard  that  question  brought  up 
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yesterday,  and  any  effort  on  my  part  to  estimate  the  amount  of  it  would 
be  a  guess.  I  would  think  perhaps  25  percent  of  it  might  be  useless  for 
forest  purposes,  but  I  think  that  a  lot  of  that  25  percent  is  useless  for 
other  purposes  as  well. 

Of  course,  under  the  specific  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  numbered 
sections,  the  grants,  would  not  vest  in  the  State  in  the  forest  reserve, 
whether  they  are  surveyed  or  unsui  veyed.  The  bill  specifically  pro- 
hibits it  unless  they  are  returned  to  public  domain.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  great  pulp  reservoir  or  resource,  and  the  Forest  Service  is  at- 
tempting to  set  it  up  on  a  perpetual  cropping  plan ;  and  properly  so, 
I  think. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  it  would  pick  out  the  saw  timber  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis  so  it  would  stay  in  the  lands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  perpetuity,  as  I  see  it,  by  the  perpetual  cropping 
system,  it  would  be  a  perpetual  forest,  a  producing  forest.  The  State 
would  never  come  into  any  lands  there;  nor  is  there  a  right  of  lieu 
selection. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge  Arnold,  are  you  familiar  with  the  areas  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  in  the  Northwest  generally,  that  have  large 
areas  belonging  to  the  State,  where  the  State  has  similar  cropping 
plans  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  I  know,  I  just  know  that  such  areas  exist,  and 
that  such  plans  exist. 

Senator  Malone.  What  would  be  the  reason  why  some  of  the,  at 
least  some  of  of  the  forest  lands,  should  not  pass  into  the  control  of 
the  State  under  those  conditions,  with  perhaps  specifications  along 
that  line  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  is  awfully  dangerous  for  a  man  to  be  an 
expert  in  too  many  fields.  I  want  to  answer  your  question  this  way, 
if  you  will  permit  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Malone.  What  the  purpose  of  the  question  is.  How  more 
wealth  could  be  thrown  into  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  that  that  would  be  all  right-  I  think  the  bill 
would  be  all  right  in  that  respect  if  it  were  not  for  the  entangling 
questions  of  the  Indian  claims.  The  bill  provides  that  a  proportion- 
ate share,  or  will  provide  when  it  is  amended,  that  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  receipts  from  that  forest  reserve — one-ninth,  4  sections 
out  of  36 — should  go  to  the  State  and  by  general  law  the  State  already 
gets  25  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forest.  So  that  the  State  would 
apparently  get  about  40  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  that  forest.  That 
would  be  all  right  except  that  the  Eightieth  Congress  passed  a  law 
referring  specifically  to  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  and  provided 
that  all  of  the  proceeds  from  that  forest,  the  25  percent  and  all  of  it, 
should  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in  a  special  account 
and  held  intact  there,  pending  the  determination  and  settlement  of 
the  Indian  claims. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  were  only  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  had 
or  would  get  development  started  up  there.  It  does  not  matter  a  great 
deal  to  the  Territory  whether  the  State  owns  it  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  it  if  you  get  a  pulp  mill  running.  The  net  revenues  of  the 
State  would  not  be  too  dissimilar,  I  would  think.  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  so  draft  the  legislation  that  the  State  would  get  the 
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fullest  possible  benefit  of  these  lands  and  still  permit  it  to  be  handled 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis  with  proper  types  of  cropping  and  so  that 
the  pulp  industry  could  last  forever. 

The  1947  United  Nations  Report  on  Alaska  states  that  the  Tongass 
Forest  has  an  area  of  16,000,000  acres  and  says  that  "the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  and  paper,  particularly  newsprint  paper,  is  the  greatest 
potential  forest  industry  in  Alaska.  The  extensive  forests  of  spruce 
and  hemlock  are  well-suited  to  this  use.  More  than  a  million  tons 
of  newsprint  annually,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States,  can  be  produced  in  perpetuity  under 
p.roper  management  of  the  growing  timber  stands." 
'  I  think  that  statement  is  absolutely  true.  I  have  flown  over  a  great 
deal  of  the  forests  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  not  matter  in  actual  revenue  to  Alaska  whether 
this  land  remains  in  the  Federal  Government  or  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  If  it  is  going  to  be  there,  100  years  from  now,  it 
must  be  handled  on  a  perpetual  cropping  basis  with  sustained  yield- 

The  great  tragedy  in  this  Tongass  situation  is  that  the  forest  was 
not  available  to  anybody.  Because  of  the  conflict  over  Indian  claims 
no  one  could  come  in  and  cut  the  timber  or  handle  the  pulp.  The  bill 
was  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  cutting  to  start  in  the  Tongass 
Forest  and  the  revenues  would  be  put  aside  for  later  disposition. 
That  was  the  way  the  bill  was  presented  to  me.  I  did  not  sign  the 
report  because  I  was  just  then  leaving  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
but  I  have  been  blamed  for  it.  However,  my  understanding  certainly 
was  that  we  were  going  to  cut  timber  now  and  dispose  of  the  Indian 
claims  later  but  that  the  Indians  would  not  be  damaged  by  the  delay. 
I  think  that  if  this  area  of  16,000,000  acres  could  be  developed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  great  pulping  industry  the  whole  situation  in 
Alaska  would  be  greatly  benefited.  There  is  a  tremendous  revenue 
that  can  come  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  very  enthusiastic  about  the  deA^elopment. 

Senator  Anderson.  Most  of  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico  voted 
against  me  because  they  thought  I  tried  to  steal  the  lands  of  the 
Tongass  Forest.  That  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  politics,  regardless 
of  whether  it  was  seemingly  right  or  wrong.  Certainly  we  were  only 
trying  to  get  something  started  so  that  the  revenue  changed.  If  you 
have  flown  across,  as  you  must  have  many  times,  the  forests  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  you  see  all  sorts — you  can  tell  by  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  the  immature  timber,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  there  and 
it  needs  to  be  harvested  like  any  other  crop  when  it  is  ripe  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  harvesting  going  on  there  and  a  great  many  other 
places  in  Alaska,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  ought  to  criti- 
cize the  passage  of  the  Tongass  Timber  Sales  Act.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  pulp  development  has  not  gone  ahead.  But  in  the  absence  of  the 
Tongass  timber-sales  law  or  some  other  protection  to  the  prospective 
investors  against  the  Indian  claims — in  the  absence  of  some  such 
protection — there  never  will  be  any  pulp  development. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  the  theory  that  many  of  us  had. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  will  be  true  whether  .Alaska  is  a  Territory  or 
State,  because  these  claims  affect  the  title  to  the  property  and  nobody 
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will  rush  in  with  that  amount  of  capital,  and  invest  it  in  an  area  that  is 
explosive  with  conflict  and  litigation  over  who  owns  the  land  and  the 
timber. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  this  timber  provision  here  is  not  proper, 
surely  we  ought  to  be  able  to  write  a  provision  into  a  statehood  bill 
that  would  give  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  then  State  of  Alaska, 
reasonable  and  proper  revenues  from  that  very  valuable  asset,  and 
its  development. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  urge  you  to  be  sure  that  in  doing  that  you  do  not 
M^nte  off  the  pulp  development.  Do  not  put  the  prospective  investors 
back  in  the  position  where  they  are  afraid  to  put  their  head  in  a  noose. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  favor  the  writing  off  of  the  pulp  indus- 
try, I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  pulp  industry  of  Alaska  has  not 
been  developed  and  is  not  being  developed.  I  do  not  know  whose 
fault  it  is. 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  possible  that  this  act  if  passed  in  its  present 
form  might  affect  the  Timber  Sales  Act.  That  contention  might 
be  made.  Of  course,  if  it  does  repeal  that  law  by  implication,  then 
the  State  would  get  the  revenue.  But  there  would  not  be  any  pulp 
development  there  and  there  would  not  be  any  revenue  and  we  would 
all  be  back  where  we  started  from. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  we  could  take  care  of  that  if  necessary 
by  an  amendment.  Surely  we  must  not  allow  Alaska  to  go  without 
that  development  up  there. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  I  question  myself  whether  that  resource  or 
any  other  land  resource  of  Alaska  will  be  developed  until  and  unless 
the  Indian  claims  are  settled.  The  people  that  are  already  in  there 
and  own  their  homes  and  their  properties  or  who  have  money 
invested — the  salmon  industry  is  in  that  position — stay  there  and 
contest  these  claims  because  they  have  no  choice.  But  the  people 
who  are  going  to  invest  new  money  in  an  enterprise  have  a  chance  to 
back  out  now.     And  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

While  we  are  on  that  point,  I  want  to  say  something  about  why 
the  salmon  industry  has  such  pronounced  views  on  the  subject  of 
Tongass  National  Forest  and  the  scarcity  of  lands  granted  by  the 
State  under  this  bill,  and  the  other  objections  that  we  have  made 
to  its  passage. 

It  might  appear  strange  that  while  we  are  utilizing  a  resource  of 
the  sea  and  are  seafaring  people,  we  are  also  objecting  to  what  is 
going  on  with  regard  to  the  uplands.  Why  do  we  not  look  after 
our  own  business  ?  That  is  a  logical  question ;  but  we  think  we  are 
looking  after  our  own  business.  The  reason  we  think  so  is  this — that 
the  fishery  resource,  the  salmon  resource,  is  the  only  developed 
resource  in  the  Territory  at  the* -present  time.  Throughout  the 
life  of  the  Territorial  government  it  has  carried  the  principal  burden 
of  taxation,  the  principal  part  of  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Territory 
have  been  and  still  are  derived  from  our  industry. 

As  the  functions  of  government  increase — and  Alaska  is  not  any 
different  from  any  place  else — these  functions  will  increase,  not 
decrease— the  burden  becomes  a  little  heavier  all  the  time.  There 
has  been  some  tendency  in  recent  years  to  derive  some  revenue  from 
other  sources,  particularly  since  liquor  was  legalized  and  taxes  were 
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imposed  upon  liquor.     On  the  other  hand,  gold  mining  has  failed 
or  fallen  off  and  revenues  from  that  source  have  tended  to  dry  up. 

If  Alaska  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  there  will  be  an  additional  cost 
and  we  want  to  see  some  additional  possibilities  of  tax  revenue.  We 
want  to  see  the  State  have  some  place  else  to  turn,  not  only  for  tax  rev- 
enue, but  other  revenues  from  land  grants.  Income  from  State  lands 
which  will  enable  the.  new  State  to  establish  itself. 

If  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  without  additional  taxable  resources 
and  without  substantial  land  grants,  I  think  eventually  our  tax  burden 
might  become  unbearable.  If  statehood  comes,  and  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment increases,  some  new  sources  of  revenue  will  have  to  be  found  and 
if  the  people  are  only  going  to  have  three-tenths  of  1  percent  and  the 
State  is  only  going  to  have  three-tenths  of  1  percent  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  hold  99.6  tax-free,  our  prospect  of  spreading 
the  increased  tax  load  is  not  bright.  This  Tongass  Forest  matter  illus- 
trates my  point. 

George  Sundborg  said  there  would  be  5  or  6  pulp  mills  in  southeast- 
ern Alaska  and  that  they  would  bring  an  influx  of  25,000  people  and  I 
hope  he  is  right.  But  if  there  is  going  to  be  no  revenue  to  the  State 
from  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  where  is  the  additional  revenue  to 
come  from?  Wliere  is  the  State  to  derive  the  additional  revenue  to 
carry  the  government  burden  that  will  be  imposed  by  doubling  the 
population  in  southeastern  Alaska? 

But  you  say  the  pulp  people  will  have  investments  in  plants  and 
equipment. 

Senator  Anderson.  No,  no ;  all  States  are  faced  with  that  problem 
and  all  the  States  that  have  forests  get  revenue  from  those  national 
forests.   Why  should  Alaska  be  different  ? 

Mr.  Aenold.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be.  Senator ;  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  bringing  the  point  up. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  that  is  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
responsibility  of  this  committee  is  to  so  draft  the  bill  that  with  the  help, 
I  would  say,  of  any  person  who  wants  to  volunteer,  so  that  there  is 
sufficient  revenue  from  this  very  valuable  resource.  I  think  it  is  a 
tragic  thing  that  there  are  not  five  pulp  mills  there  and  I  fully  sub- 
scribe to  the  thought  that  there  could  be  five  pulp  mills  there  and 
wholly  apart  from  the  value  of  their  investment  is  the  revenue  that  is 
bound  to  come  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  the  development  of  this 
industry  and  surely  it  is  unwise  to  go  looking  for  pulp  all  over  the 
world  when  we  have  it  within  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Butler.  There  would  be  no  State  income  until  the  Indian 
question  has  been  settled. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  my  thought,  my  point ;  no  income  until  the 
Indian  question  is  settled.  The"  State  will  derive  nothing.  It  has 
been  suggested  here  that 

Senator  Anderson.  Cannot  that  be  settled  by  suit?  We  have  an 
Indian  Claims  Court  settling  the  problems  of  various  groups  who 
claim  to  own  oil  lands  and  various  other  things. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  that  7  or  8  years 
ago  when  I  was  younger  and  not  as  wise  as  I  am  now,  but  we  never 
had  any  luck  settling  it  with  a  suit.  We  always  win  but  nothing  hap- 
pens. The  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  San  Francisco  held  that  these 
rights  are  nonexistent  and  that  they  were  wiped  out  by  the  treaty  of 
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purchase.  Tlie  Government  did  not  appeal  the  case  but  they  are 
still  pressing  the  claims. 

Senator  Malone.  Eight  in  that  line,  Judge  Arnold,  could  you  point 
out  where  the  new  reservations  were  established  by  withdrawal  by 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Interior  just  recently  'i 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  thought  I  would  show  you  that  on  this  map  because 
the  fellow  that  drew  it  had  brighter  colors.    It  is  easier  to  see. 

This  is  the  Shungnak  withdrawal  which  the  natives  rejected  by  their 
vote  day  before  yesterday. 

This  [indicating]  is  the  Point  Barrow  withdrawal,  which  the  natives 
rejected  by  their  vote  some  time  ago. 

This  red  spot  here  [indicating]  is  the  Hydaburg  withdrawal,  which 
the  natives  accepted  by  their  vote. 

Now,  here  is  one  of  those  instances  where  reserves  are  superimposed 
upon  reserves.  This  area  was  already  withdrawn  [indicating].  It 
is  within  the  national  forest.  It  impinges  to  a  slight  degree  upon 
areas  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  already  sold  to  the  pro- 
spective Ketchikan  pulp  investors. 

Senator  Malone.  Judge,  did  you  bring  any  of  these  natives  down 
here  that  showed  such  good  sense  in  rejecting  those  reservations?  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  some  of  them  for  witnesses.  Are  they  repre- 
sented here,  those  natives  that  had  the  votes  that  rejected  these  reser- 
vations ? 

Senator  Butler.  They  all  stayed  up  there  to  vote. 

Senator  Malone.  Maybe  we  have  the  wrong  idea  because  those 
claims  have  been  pressed  and  those  reservations  were  established  at 
the  last  minute  after,  as  an  afterthought  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior when  he  left  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  the  entire 
number  of  witnesses  here,  so  far,  have  supported  those  reservations, 
if  I  remember  correctly. 

Senator  Anderson.  Supported  them? 

Senator  Butler.  No;  opposed  them. 

Senator  Malone.  The  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior  

Senator  Butler.  They  support  it. 

Senator  Malone.  And  apparently  have  the  same  frame  of  mind 
now. 

Now  another  question.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  imposing  further  reservations? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  legal  authority  which  existed  as  to  those  three  still 
exists. 

Senator  Malone.  Still  there  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  the  present  Secretary. 

Senator  Malone.  If  you  could  get  the  natives  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  have  another  vote,  you  could  establish  them  again  and  vote  a^p-^^in 
under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  Secretary  must  take  the  affirmative  action.  He 
establishes  the  tentative  reservation  and  orders  the  vote.  The  natives 
themselves  can  only  petition  the  Secretary  to  create  a  reservation. 

Senator  Malone.  My  point  is  that  he  could  still  establish  further 
reservations  under  the  present  law  and  could  reestablish  reservations 
there  and  cause  another  vote ;  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  missed  your  point. 
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Yes ;  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  him  from  creating  a  new 
reservation,  as  at  Shungnak,  and  ordering  another  vote,  or  at  Point 
Barrow,  or  he  could  create  one  anywhere  else  where  the  statutory  con- 
ditions of  the  grant  of  powers  to  him  exist. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  at  this  hearing  previously.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  bill  ought  not  to  be  amended,  and  nobody  ought  to  criticize  it 
and  anybody  who  did  was  simply  trying  to  block  statehood. 

Everybody  up  here,  or  nearly  everybody  that  has  appeared  here,  has 
suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  an  amendment.  So  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  bill  was  not  perfect  when  it  came  here.  I  never 
did  think  so.  The  point  that  I  am  particularly  interested  in  is  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Davis  that  the  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
land  grants  and  the  absence  of  surveys  was  a  last-minute  criticism 
brought  up  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  statehood  in  principle  and 
who  said  nothing  about  it  until  the  eve  of  this  hearing.  I  think  the 
statement  was  that  only  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  was  this  question 
raised.  When  this  bill,  House  Resolution  331,  was  pending  in  the 
House  last  year,  a  hearing  on  it  was  set  on  very  short  notice.  I  was 
in  Juneau  at  the  time,  and  I  wired  Congressman  Monroe  M.  Redden, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  asked  him  for  a  continuance  of  the 
hearing  for  30  days.  He  wired  back  that  it  could  not  be  granted,  but 
if  I  wanted  to  appear,  I  could  do  so,  or  if  I  wanted  to  submit  a  state- 
ment, I  could  do  so.     I  could  not  come  to  Washington  at  that  time. 

On  February  20,  1949, 1  wired  Mr.  Redden  calling  his  attention  to 
these  defects  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  long  wire.  It  was  signed  by  myself 
as  managing  director  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  and  by  Al 
Anderson,  executive  secretary  of  Alaska  Miners  Association.  I 
received  an  answer  from  Congressman  Redden  saying  that  all  of  the 
objections  which  I  had  made  in  my  wire  had  been  previously  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  and  found  to  be  without  merit.  So  I  sent  him 
a  written  statement  in  which  I  covered  these  specific  questions  and 
included  a  table,  parallel  tables,  showing  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  206 
upon  which  hearings  were  held  in  the  Territory  and  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  this  bill  not 
to  exceed  250,000  acres  would  vest  in  the  State  with  the  right  to  select 
an  additional  million  acres  if  unreserved,  surveyed,  unoccupied  lands 
could  be  found.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  cloud  of  Indian  title  and 
to  the  other  matters.     Mr.  Anderson  joined  with  me  in  the  statement. 

It  is  a  fairly  lengthy  statement  and  is  to  be  found  on  pages  8  and 
9  and  10  of  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-first  Congress,  considering  H.  R.  331  and  related 
bills  on  March  4  and  8,  1949.  That  was  13  months  ago.  This  bill 
was  reported  out  of  committee  with  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  amend- 
ments which  we  suggested.  The  bill  as  then  drafted  made  no  provi- 
sions for  the  selection  of  the  million-acre  grant  and  left  it  in  suspense, 
so  to  speak. 

We  called  attention  to  that  in  the  statement,  and  the  committee 
inserted  an  amendment  to  correct  that  oversight  and  brought  the  bill 
out. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  and  the  committee  of  Congress  which 
reported  it  13  months  ago  knew  of  the  defects  in  this  legislation,  yet 
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it  is  being  contended  here  that  nobody  ought  to  criticize  the  bill  now 
at  this  late  date  because  criticism  means  that  the  bill  is  lost,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  criticism  offered  in  good  faith,  but  merely  as  a  means  of 
blocking  statehood. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  adjourn  now  or  take 
a  recess  until  2 :  30  o'clock. 

I  do  hope.  Judge — and  this  is  purely  a  personal  thought,  but  others 
may  feel  the  same  way  about  it — but  I  do  hope  that  sometime  you  will 
either  introduce  your  own  statement  of  testimony  or  will  file  with  us 
a  pretty  complete  statement  on  this  question  of  the  Indian  cloud  of 
title  that  might  pass  on  these  properties. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  15  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Senator  Anderson.  The  hearing  will  be  in  order. 
Judge  Arnold,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  ARNOLD— Resumed 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  your  permission, 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  Indian  claims  in  Alaska, 
which,  as  I  see  it,  are  a  bar  to  the  development  of  the  Territory,  and 
consequently  an  impediment  to  statehood. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  and  the  Indians  of  Alaska — and  I  mean 
the  Indians  and  natives,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  our  country — have 
long  contended  that  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Territory  are  subject 
to  the  possessory  claims  of  the  native  tribes. 

Although  these  claims  have  been  disputed  and  the  Federal  courts 
have  held  that  they  are  nonexistent — I  mean  the  Federal  courts  in 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Miller^  re- 
ported in  159  F.  2d  997 — the  Indian  controversy  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  retarding  factor  in  the  development  of  Alaska. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  passed  Public  Law  385,  known  as  the 
Tongass  Timber  Sales  Act,  because  the  Indian  claims  were  retarding 
the  development  of  Alaska's  pulp  and  timber  resources.  Yet  the  sec- 
ond provision  of  section  3  of  H.  R.  331  requires  the  State — the  new 
State  and  its  people — to  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim 
all  right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property  owned  by  the  Indians 
or  natives,  and  to  agree  that,  until  the  title  of  the  Indians  shall  have 
been  disposed  of  or  extinguished,  the  lands  shall  be  and  remain  subject 
to  the  disposition  and  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  controversy  has  been  of  long  standing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  has 
far-reaching  complexities,  and  there  are  serious  legal  problems  in- 
volved ;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me  at  this  time,  I  should  like  to  intro- 
duce or  offer  for  the  record  a  legal  memorandum  dealing  with  the 
Indian  question,  and  the  effect  of  H.  R.  331  upon  it,  which  was  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  the  legal  firm  of  Bogle,  Bogle  &  Gates,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  the  material  referred  to  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Alaska  Statehood  Bill  (H.  R.  331) — Effect  on  Indians 

We  have  examined  H.  R.  381  (Alaska  statehood  bill)  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  probable  effect  of  paragraph  "Second"  of  section  3  of  the  bill.  In  our 
opinion,  that  paragraph,  if  enacted,  would  cast  a  cloud  upon  practically  all  land 
titles  within  the  proposed  State.  While  we  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  this  bill  to  grant  rights  comparable  to  "aboriginal  rights"  or  "original 
Indian  title,"  such  as  existed  in  continental  United  States  at  a  time  when  Indian 
tribes  roamed  freely  in  areas  not  touched  by  civilization,  still  the  language  of 
paragraph  "Second"  will  create  such  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  this  connection 
that  titles  would  not  be  secure  until  Congress  should  further  clarify  the  law  or 
until  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  should  decide  the  question.  Moreover, 
we  think  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Alaska  natives,  either  on  their  own 
initiative  or  at  the  suggestion  of  counsel,  will  construe  the  language  as  a  grant 
recognition  or  revival  of  aboriginal  rights  and  will  assert  legal  claims  to  a  large 
part  of  the  habitable  areas  of  the  new  State  and  those  areas  containing  its 
principal  natural  resources,  based  upon  this  language  in  the  bill. 

Language  used  by  Congress  in  the  enabling  acts  for  other  States  obviously  was 
drafted  to  fit  the  particular  legal  and  factual  problems  which  existed  in  those 
proposed  States  with  respect  to  the  Indians  located  there.  In  drafting  the 
enabling  acts  of  other  States,  Congress  did  not  use  a  stereotyped  formula  but 
rather  adopted  language  appropriate  to  the  situation  that  existed  in  each  area. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  language  of  the  enabling  acts 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oklahoma,  on  the  other,  set 
out  in  appendix  A  of  this  opinion. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  would  arise  if  paragraph  "Second,"  re- 
ferred to  above,  were  incorporated  in  the  Alaska  act,  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  language  of  this  paragraph  seems  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  factual,  legal, 
and  historical  circumstances  found  in  Alaska. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  features  of  that  Territory  and  its  native  inhabitants 
as  distinguished  from  other  Territories,  the  United  States  was  careful  from  the 
date  of  acquisition  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  ensue  from  recognizing 
aboriginal  rights  in  Alaska.  In  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Cession  of  1867  by 
which  Alaska  was  acquired  from  Russia  it  was  provided  that  the  cession  was 
free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reservations,  possessions,  etc.,  of  any  parties  with 
the  exception  of  private  individual  property  holders.  An  additional  considera- 
tion of  $200,000  was  paid  by  the  United  States  to  Russia  for  this  explicit  provision 
that  the  Territory  would  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  free  from  any  concept  of 
underlying  rights  in  any  one  other  than  private  individual  property  holders 
because  the  existence  of  such  rights  was  believed  to  be  inapplicable  and  inap- 
propriate to  the  conditions  then  existing  in  the  Territory.  See  Miller  v.  United 
States  (0.  C.  A.  9)  (159  F.  2d  997)  ;  Kinkeacl  v.  U.  S.  (150  U.  S.  483),  cited  in  the 
Miller  case,  and  other  decisions  also  cited  in  the  Miller  case.  Indeed,  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  decisions  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  beginning 
in  1886  and  culminating  with  the  decision  in  the  Miller  case  it  has  been  con- 
sistently held  that  Alaska  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  other  Territories  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Indian  rights.  Kie  v.  U.  8.  (27  Fed  351)  :  Heck- 
man  V.  Sutter  (119  Fed.  83)  ;  Columbia  Canning  Co.  v.  Hampton,  (161  Fed.  60)  ; 
McOrath  v.  Valentine  (167  Fed.  473)  ;  Wortlien  Lumber  Mills  v.  Alaska  Juneau  G. 
Min.  Co.  (229  Fed.  966)  ;  Whelpley  v.  GrosvoU  (249  Fed.  813)  ;  Miller  v.  U.  S.  (159 
F.  2d  997).  These  decisions  of  the  ninth  circuit  are  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Russian  American  Packing  Co.  v.  U.  S.  (199  U.  S. 
570,  26  S.  Ct.  157,  50  L.,  ed.  314) ,  and  show  clearly  that  there  are  no  tribal  or  other 
such  titles  in  Alaska  lands,  and  that  Indian  title  simply  does  not  exist  there. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  requiring  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  indi- 
vidual property  holders  were  honored  by  Congress  in  section  8  of  the  act  of 
May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.  24),  and  the  rights  protected  by  that  act  are  the  only 
rights  which  Congress  might  now  appropriately  require  the  new  State  of  Alaska 
to  recognize  and  protect. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  clear  that  the  language  of  paragraph  "Second," 
referred  to  above,  is  not  appropriate  in  an  enabling  act  for  Alaska.  This  para- 
graph requires  a  disclaimer  by  the  proposed  State  of  all  right  and  title  to  lands 
or  other  property  owned  or  held  by  natives.     Since  no  native  titles  exist,  this 
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language  will  only  cause  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and  probably  protracted 
litigation,  regarding  the  actual  intent  of  Congress.  A  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  title  to  unappropriated  and  ungranted  public  lands,  and  a  requirement 
that  the  new  State  should  honor  the  rights  preserved  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  May  17,  1884,  would  seem  to  meet  all  of  the  possible  needs  here  existing.  With 
resipect  to  other  Territories  it  was  appi-opriate  to  require  a  disclaimer  of  lands 
owned  or  held  by  Indian  tribes  or  nations  and  to  reserve  for  the  United  States  the 
jurisdiction  over  and  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands  until  such  Indian  titles 
should  be  extinguished.  This  was  based  on  the  different  conditions  and  entirely 
different  historical  development  which  existed  in  those  areas.  See  United  States 
V.  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  (314  U.  S.  399;  62  S.  Ct.  248,  86  L.  ed.  260),  and  Johnson  v. 
Mcintosh  (8  Wheat.  543,  5  L.  ed.  681),  for  lengthy  discussions  of  the  factual 
situation  and  historical  background  in  those  other  areas.  And,  as  pointed  out 
above.  Congress  did  not  find  the  problems  so  uniform  in  the  Territories  heretofore 
admitted  that  it  could  use  a  fixed  form  of  enactment.  Rather,  it  tailored  the 
language  to  fit  the  conditions  prevalent  in  each  Territory.  Similarly,  it  seems 
unwise  to  borrow  the  language  from  enabling  acts  of  other  States  when  drafting 
an  enabling  act  for  Alaska. 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  Santa  Fe  case  and  the  Johnson  case 
that  at  the  time  when  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  became  States  there 
were  already  existing  Indian  titles  or  aboriginal  rights  which  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States — particularly  the  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  various 
trade  and  intercourse  acts  which  are  discussed  in  those  decisions — and  it  follows 
from  this  that  the  language  used  in  the  enabling  acts  for  those  States,  although 
differing  somewhat  in  each  act,  did  have  the  legal  effect  of  merely  pres'erving 
the  status  quo  so  far  as  Indians  were  concerned.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
any  attempt  to  borrow  language  from  those  enabling  acts  might  have  legal 
consequences,  never  contemplated  by  Congress  as  the  result  of  the  enabling 
act  for  the  new  State  of  Alaska. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  further  invited  to  the  opinions  (majority 
concurring  and  dissenting)  in  TJ.  8.  v.  Alcea  Band  (329  U.  S.  40,  67  S.  Ct.  167, 
91  L.  ed.  29),  in  which  some  of  the  Justices  seemed  to  believe  than  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  simply  to  give  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  a 
case  actually  had  the  effect  of  recognizing  Indian  rights  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  existed.  If  a  statute  of  that  kind  is  susceptible  of  a  construction  which 
would,  for  the  first  time,  bring  into  existence  rights  which  had  never  theretofore 
been  recognized,  it  becomes  highly  important  to  insure  that  clear,  specific,  and 
unequivocal  language  is  employed  in  an  enabling  act  which  is  dealing  directly 
with  the  classification  and  recognition  of  property  rights. 

Prepared  by : 

Bogle,  Bogle  &  Gates, 
By  Frank  Mechem. 

Senator  Butlek.  Does  this  complete  your  statement  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Butler.  I  was  going  to  ask— — 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  there  objection? 

Senator  Butler.  No  objection.  We  have  here  a  report  on  a  bill 
which  proposed  the  same  thing  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  May  20, 
1948,  covering  this  matter,  and  it  goes  into  much  detail,  quotation  of 
opinions.  I  think  after  we  examine  that,  we  may  want  to  include  this 
also  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  the 
other  document  in  the  record  in  any  event.  Senator  Butler. 

Senator  Butler.  Yes ;  this,  too. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Senator  Butler.  Also  I  would  like  to  preface  a  further  statement 
on  the  Indian  question  with  a  copy  of  the  amendment  I  proposed  on 
April  25,  covering  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
placed  in  the  record,  and,  as  previously  stated.  Calendar  No.  1421  of 
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the  Eightieth  Congress,  second  session,  Report  No.  1366,  which  deals 
with  the  Indian  question. 

[S.  Kept.  No.  1366,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

Rescinding  Certain  Orders  of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Establishing 
Indian  Reservations  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  162)  providing  for  the  rescinding  of  certain  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  establishing  Indian  reservations  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  do  pass  with  the  following  amendments  : 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  all  of  the  preamble. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "That"  and  strike  out  all  of 
lines  4  to  7,  both  inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Section  2 
of  the  Act  of  May  1, 1936  (49  Stat.  1250),  is  hereby  repealed." 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  is  author- 
ized to  issue  patents  to  the  appropriate  native  tribes  and  villages  or  individuals 
for  the  lands  actually  possessed,  used,  or  occupied  for  town  sites,  villages,  smoke- 
houses, gardens,  burial  grounds,  or  missionary  stations :  Provided,  however,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prior  to  issuing  patents  to  any  such  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest,  shall  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  repeal  section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  1, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1250),  and  for  other  purposes." 

By  the  act  of  May  1,  1936  (49  Stat.  1250),  certain  provisions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984)  was  extended  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska. 

Section  2  of  the  said  act  provides : 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  designate 
as  an  Indian  reservation  any  area  of  land  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  Indians  or  Eskimos  by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884  (23 
Stat.  26) ,  or  by  section  14  or  section  15  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat.  1101) , 
or  which  has  been  heretofore  reserved  under  any  executive  order  and  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  any  bureau  thereof,  together 
with  additional  public  lands  adjacent  thereto,  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  or 
any  other  public  lands  which  are  actually  occupied  by  Indians  or  Eskimos  within 
said  Territory :  Provided,  That  the  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  any  such  area  of  land  as  a  reservation  shall  be  effective  only  upon  its  approval 
by  the  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  of  a  majority  of  the  Indian  or  Eskimo  residents 
thereof  who  vote  at  a  special  election  duly  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  thirty  days'  notice :  Provided,  however,  That  in  each  instance  the  total  vote 
oast  shall  not  be  less  than  30  per  centum  of  those  entitled  to  vote :  Provided 
■further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  valid  existing  claim,  loca- 
tion, or  entry  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  for  homestead,  min- 
eral, right-of-way,  or  other  purpose  whatsoever,  or  shall  affect  the  rights  of  any 
such  owner,  claimant,  locator,  or  entryman  to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
land  so  occupied." 

Section  8  of  the  act  of  May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.  26),  provides : 

"Sec.  8.  That  the  said  district  of  Alaska  is  hereby  created  a  land  district,  and  a 
United  States  land  office  for  said  district  is  hereby  located  at  Sitka.  The  com- 
missioner provided  for  by  this  act  to  reside  at  Sitka  shall  be  ex  officio  register  of 
said  land  office,  and  the  clerk  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  ex  officio  receiver  of 
public  moneys  and  the  marshal  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  ex  officio  surveyor- 
general  of  said  district  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims, 
and  the  rights  incident  thereto,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  in  said  district,  under  the  administration  thereof  herein  pro- 
vided for,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  approved  by  the  President :  Provided,  That  the  Indians  or  other  persons 
in  said  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in 
their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by  them  but  the  terms  under  which  such 
persons  may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  reserved  for  future  legislation  by  Con- 
gress :  And  provided  further.  That  parties  who  have  located  mines  or  mineral 
privileges  therein  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the  public 
domain,  or  who  have  occupied  and  improved  or  exercised  acts  of  ownership  over 
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such  claims,  shall  not  be  disturbed  therein,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  perfect  their 
title  to  such  claims  by  payment  as  aforesaid  :  And  provided  also,  That  the  land  not 
<!xceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  at  any  station  now  occupied  as  missionary 
stations  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the  improvements  thereon 
erected  by  or  for  such  societies,  shall  be  continued  in  the  occupancy  of  the  several 
religious  societies  to  which  said  missionary  stations  resi)ectively  belong  until 
action  by  Congress.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  put 
in  force  in  said  district  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Section  11  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1099) ,  provides : 
"Sec.  11.  That  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress  lands  in  Alaska  may  be 
entered  for  town-site  purposes,  for  the  several  use  and  benefit  of  the  occupants 
of  such  town  sites,  by  such  trustee  or  trustees  as  may  be  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  that  purpose,  such  entries  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of 
section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  near 
as  may  be ;  and  when  such  entries  shall  have  been  made  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intericr  shall  provide  by  regulation  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust  in  favor 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  site,,  including  the  survey  of  the  land  into  lots, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  said  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  whereby  the  same  results  would  be  reached  as 
though  the  entry  had  been  made  by  a  county  judge  and  the  disposal  of  the  lots 
in  such  town  site  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  had  been  prescribed  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  a  State  or  Territory :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  shall  be  embraced  in  one  town-site  entry." 
Section  14  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1100),  provides : 
"Sec.  14.  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  last  two  preceding  sections  of  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  warrant  the  sale  of  any  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  which  shall  contain  coal  or  the  precious  metals,  or  any  town  site,  or 
which  shall  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  for  public  purposes,  or  which  shall 
be  reserved  for  such  purposes,  or  to  which  the  natives  of  Alaska  have  prior  rights 
by  virtue  of  actual  occupation,  or  which  shall  be  selected  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  on  the  island  of  Kodiak  and  Afognak  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  fish-culture  stations.  And  all  tracts  of  land  not  exceed- 
ing six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  any  one  tract  now  occupied  as  missionary  sta- 
tions in  said  district  of  Alaska  are  hereby  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  last 
three  preceding  sections  of  this  act.  No  portion  of  the  islands  of  the  Pribilof 
Oroup  or  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska  shall  be  subject  to  sale  under  this  act ;  and  the 
Uaited  States  reserves,  and  there  shall  be  reserved  in  all  patents  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  two  preceding  sections  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  salmon  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  protect  and  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  salmon  in  all  the  waters  of  the  lands  granted  frequented 
by  salmon." 

Section  15  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1101),  provides : 
"Sec.  15.  That  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  body  of  lands  known  as 
Annette  Islands,  situated  in  Alexander  Archipelago  in  southeastern  Alaska,  on 
the  north  side  of  Dixon's  entrance  be,  and  the  same  is  hei-eby,  set  apart  as  a  res- 
ervation for  the  use  of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians,  and  those  people  known  as 
Metlakahtlans  who  have  recently  emigrated  from  British  Columbia  to  Alaska, 
and  such  other  Alaskan  natives  as  may  join  them,  to  be  held  and  used  by  them  in 
common,  under  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  subject  to  such  restrictions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
Section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  ]<S91  (26  Stat.  1103),  provides: 
"Sec.  24.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  set 
apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  land  bearing  forests, 
in  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber  or  under- 
growth, whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the 
President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such  reserva- 
tions and  the  limits  thereof." 

The  act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  629)  provides :  "That  where,  upon  the  survey 
of  a  town  site  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891  (Twenty- 
sixth  Statutes,  page  1095 ) ,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  said  Act,  a  tract  claimed  and  occupied  by  an  Indian  or  Eskimo  of  full  or 
mixed  blood,  native  of  Alaska,  has  been  or  may  be  set  apart  to  such  Indian  or 
Eskimo,  the  town  site  trustee  is  authorized  to  issue  to  him  a  deed  therefor 
which  shall  provide  that  the  title  conveyed  is  inalienable  except  upon  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
subject  such  tract  to  taxation,  to  levy  and  sale  in  satisfaction  of  the  debts, 
contracts,  or  liabilities  of  the  patentee,  or  to  any  claims  of  adverse  noou'^ancy 
or  law  of  prescription :  Provided  further.  That  the  approval  by  the  Seci-etary 
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of  the  Interior  of  tlie  sale  by  an  Indian  or  Eskimo  of  a  tract  deeded  to  him  under 
this  Act  shall  vest  in  the  purchaser  a  complete  and  unrestricted  title  from  the 
date  of  such  approval. 

"Seo.  2.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Indian  or  Eskimo  occupant  of  land  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  he  is  authorized  to  extend  the  established  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  town  site  upon  and  across  the  tract,  and  the  deed  issued  to  such 
occupant  under  this  Act  shall  reserve  to  the  town  site  the  area  covered  by  such 
streets  and  alleys  as  extended. 

"Sec.  3.  That  whenever  he  shall  find  nonmineral  public  lands  in  Alaska  to  be 
claimed  and  occupied  by  Indians  or  Eskimos  of  full  or  mixed  blood,  natives  of 
Alaska,  as  a  town  or  village,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  have 
such  lands  surveyed  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and  alleys,  and  to  issue  a  patent 
therefor  to  a  trustee  who  shall  convey  to  the  individual  Indian  or  Eskimo  the  land 
so  claimed  and  occupied,  exclusive  of  that  embraced  in  streets  or  alleys  :  Provided, 
That  any  patent  or  deed  to  be  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
provisions,  limitations,  and  restrictions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
Indian  and  Eskimo  claims  to  land  occupied  by  them  within  the  limits  of  town 
sites  established  or  to  be  established  under  said  Act  of  March  3,  1891. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  prescribe  appro- 
priate regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  Act." 

The  act  of  May  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  593)  provides:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  withdraw  and 
permanently  reserve  small  tracts  of  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
each  of  the  public  domain  in  Alaska  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  siich  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  necessary  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts  of  Alaska :  Provided,  That  such  withdrawals  shall  be  subject  to  any 
valid  existing  rights." 

The  act  of  February  26,  1948,  Public  Law  No.  417,  Eightieth  Congress,  pro- 
vides :  "That  the  trustee  or  trustees  to  whom  a  patent  has  been  issued  for  a 
town  site  surveved  pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat. 
1095),  or  section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  629),  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized  representative  that  any 
Alaska  native  who  claims  and  occupies  a  tract  of  land  within  such  town  site  is 
competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  has  petitioned  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  for  an  unrestricted  deed,  or  shall  issue  to  such  native 
an  unrestricted  deed,  and  thereafter  all  restrictions  as  to  sale,  encumbrance, 
or  taxation  of  said  lands  shall  be  removed,  but  said  land  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  debt,  except  obligations  owed  the  Federal  Government, 
contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  such  deed." 

THE  MARGOLD  OPINION  IS  EREONEOTJS 

The  interpretation  placed  upon  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  1, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1250),  holding  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  authority 
to  create  large  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska,  had  its  origin  in  an  opinion 
by  the  then  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Department,  Nathan  R.  Margold,  issued 
and  approved  on  February  13,  1943,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Not  until 
such  interpretation,  no  large  reservations  had  been  considered  or  contemplated. 
Neither  the  committee  reports  nor  the  legislative  discussions  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  (act  of  May  1,  1936),  for  Alaska  contain  any  refer- 
ence to  the  text  of  the  act  which  would  indicate  that  either  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  Congress  was  contemplating  such  a  drastic  change  in  the  public 
land  laws  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  create  and  establish 
such  large  reservations  which  have  already  been  created  and  many  more  now 
under  consideration. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  create  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  is  the  enactment  of  the  act 
of  May  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  593),  2  years  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act  (act  of  May  1,  1936,  49  Stat.  1250). 

The  bill  which  subsequently  became  the  act  of  May  31,  1938,  was  drafted  and 
prepared  by  the  Interior  Department.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  then  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  his  letter  dated  January  31,  1938,  requesting  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  (act  of  May  31,  1938),  follows: 

"There  is  enclosed  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation  of  small  tracts  of  the  public  domain  in  Alaska  for  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  purposes. 
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"The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  authorize  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withdraw 
whenever  needed  small  tracts  of  the  public  domain,  not  to  exceed  640  acres  in 
each  case,  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  necessary 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

"The  act  of  May  1, 1936  (49  Stat,  1250),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  designate  as  reservations  areas  of  land  theretofore  formally  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  to  add  to  such  reservations  whenever  needed 
adjacent  public  lands ;  also,  to  designate  reservations  in  new  areas ;  provided  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Indian  occupants  need  and  can  use  the  areas  to  be  with- 
drawn. The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1938 
(Public  Law  249,  75th  Cong.)  makes  appropriations  for  education  and  health 
activities  in  Alaska  and  contains  authority  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  needed  buildings.  There  would  be 
no  legal  difficulty  in  securing  title  to  lands  purchased  for  such  purposes  from 
private  owners.  It  appears,  however,  that  most  of  the  new  construction  in  Alaska 
for  which  money  has  been  appropriated  will  be  upon  lands  which  are  now  a  part 
of  the  public  domain.  The  acts  above  referred  to  apparently  do  not  cover 
reservations  of  this  kind. 

"As  section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1927  (44  Stat.  1347),  which  has  been  held 
applicable  to  Alaska,  provides  that  reservations  of  public  lands  for  Indian  purposes 
cannot  be  made  except  by  act  of  Congress,  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  per- 
manently reserving  the  small  tracts  of  public  domain  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
purposes  indicated.  As  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  construct  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  buildings  on  lands  not  permanently  withdrawn  from  disposition,  legis- 
lation such  as  proposed  appears  desirable.  If  legislation  of  this  general  nature  is 
not  passed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  separate  legislation  in  each  case  in  which 
a  reserve  on  the  public  domain  for  a  school  or  hospital  is  needed." 

William  E.  "Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  testified  that  126  reser- 
vations had  been  created  in  Alaska  since  1890,  and  submitted  for  the  record  a 
list  of  the  reservations  so  created.  This  list  includes  89  small  tracts  not  exceed- 
ing 40  acres  each  for  school  purposes,  many  of  such  tracts  for  school  purposes 
contain  from  less  than  1  acre  to  not  more  than  10  acres ;  a  number  of  small 
tracts  set  aside  for  education  and  health  centers ;  small  tracts  set  aside  for 
fisheries ;  and  larger  areas  set  aside  for  reindeer  preserves. 

According  to  the  list  of  native  reservations  furnished  by  Mr.  Warne,  93 
so-called  reservations  were  established  by  Executive  orders  between  1890  and 
December  4, 1921.  Congress,  by  the  acts  of  June  30, 1919  (41  Stat.  34) ,  and  March 
3,  1927  (44  Stat.  1347),  put  an  end  to  the  implied  Executive  power  to  establish 
Indian  reservations. 

These  areas,  up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  (act 
of  May  1,  1936,  49  Stat.  1250),  were  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indialns, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska  by  Presidential  Executive  orders  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  593),  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  small  tracts  of  not  to  exceed  640  acres  each  of  the 
public  domain  in  Alaska  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
necessary  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of 
Alaska. 

These  small  reserves  which  were  created  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  native  affairs  in  Alaska  by  Presidential  orders,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  593),  are  located  in  or  about 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  native  villages  and  towns.  Not  until  the  interpretation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  in  1942,  by  the  Margold  opinion,  were 
large  reservations  created  in  Alaska,  such  as  the  Venetie,  containing  1,408,000 
acres. 

As  a  result  of  the  Margold  interpretation  of  section  2  of  the  Wheeler-Howard 
Act  (49  Stat.  1250),  which  resulted  in  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sweeping  powers  to  designate  unlimited  Alaskan  acreage  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Indians.  By  such  dangerous  grant  of  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  in  his  own  discretion  set  aside  lands  which  in  his  opinion  the 
Indians  are  now  claiming  original  occupancy  and  use,  or  add  vacant  and  unoccu- 
pied public  lands  adjoining  such  areas,  which  means  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  limited  only  by  his  own  conscience  and  the  provisions  that  the  Indians 
may  accept  reservations  so  created  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  30  percent  of 
the  Indians  voting. 
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Under  such  assumed  authority  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  proclaimed 
and  set  apart  six  reservations,  comprising  an  area  of  1,540,600  acres.  The 
reservations  so  created  are  as  follows : 

Acres 

Akutan  (population,  68) 72,320 

Karluk   (population,  185) 35,200' 

Wales  (population,  194) 21,120 

Unalakleet  (population,  292  Eskimos,  30  whites) 960' 

Venetie  (population,  202) 1,408,000 

Diomede  Island  (population,  158) 3,000 

Total 1,  540,  600' 

Proposals  for  the  creation  of  additional  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska,  insofar 
as  your  committee  is  able  to  ascertain,  by  virtue  of  such  assumed  power  and 
authority  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  totaling  millions  of  additional  acres 
are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Interior  Department,  and  if  this  bill  is  not 
enacted  no  doubt  many  more  such  reservations  will  be  created. 

So  far  as  your  committee  is  able  to  ascertain  proposals  for  the  creation  of  at 
least  18  additional  reserves,  totaling  5,290,060  acres,  are  now  under  consideration, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    These  new  reserves  are — 


Name 


Area  (acres) 


Location 


Northway 

Tanacross 

Minto 

Klukwan. 

Hydaburg 

Nulato 

Galena 

Koyukuk 

Kaltae 

Kokrines 

Barrow 

Wainwright 

Point  Hope 

Point  Lay 

Kivalina 

Noatak 

Kobuk 

Pribilof  Islands 

Total 


133, 120 
138, 360 
207, 300 

12,800 
296, 000 
196, 480 
124, 800 
153, 600 
163, 840 

19, 200 
512, 000 
316, 800 
391, 040 
292. 080 
300, 000 
512, 000 
,  472, 000 

48,  640 


Central  Alaska,  upper  Tanana  River 

Do. 
Central  Alaska,  lower  Tanana  River. 
Southeastern  Alaska. 

Do. 
Central  Alaska,  middle  Yukon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Northern  Alaska,  Arctic  coast. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Northern  Alaska.  Noatak  River. 
Northern  Alaska. 


5,  290. 060 


Note. — The  Pribilof  Islands  consist  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  46.1  square  miles,  and  the  island  of 
St.  George,  30.8  square  miles. 


The  establishment  of  these  reservations  does  not  restrict  the  movements  of 
the  natives  in  any  manner.  They  are  free  to  go  and  come  as  they  like  and  are 
also  free  to  trap,  hunt,  and  fish  on  the  public  domain  as  heretofore.  The  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  the  reservations  is  to  confirm  the  title  to  certain  well- 
defined  areas  in  and  to  a  given  group  and  to  give  this  group  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  land  and  other  resources  of  the  reserved  area.  Thus  while  the  natives  are 
not  restricted  to  the  reserved  areas,  the  whites  are  allowed  to  use  the  lands 
only  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  authorizing  such  reservations 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  confirm  or  grant  title  to  the  Indians 
or  merely  authorized  reservations  of  public  lands  for  their  use  without  creating 
vested  rights  (Indians  v.  United  States  (330  U.  S.  169)).  Since  many  of  the 
reservations — for  example,  the  Karluk  Reservation — were  created  for  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  protecting  the  Indians'  fishing  activities,  they  include  tidelands  and 
lands  under  water.  In  this  connection,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  act  of  May 
14,  1898  (30  Stat.  409),  Congress  made  the  following  declaration:  "Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  in  any  degree 
the  title  of  any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  District,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  tidelands  and  beds  of  any  of  its  navigable  waters,  or  the  right  of 
such  State  to  regulate  the  use  thereof,  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
resume  possession  of  such  lands,  it  being  declared  that  all  such  rights  shall 
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continue  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  any  State  or 
States  which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  District." 

TREATY  OF  CESSION  OP  JUNE  20,  1867    (15  STAT.  539),  EXTINGUISHED  ABORIGINAL 
EIGHTS,    IF   EVER   EXISTENT   IN    ALASKA 

The  treaty  with  Russia  (June  20,  1867,  15  Stat.  539)  established  the  fact  that 
whatever  original  Indian  title  the  Indians  may  have  had  under  Russian  rule  was 
extinguished  by  that  treaty. 

The  opening  sentence  of  article  II  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows  : 

"In  the  cession  of  territory  and  dominion  made  by  the  preceding  article  are 
included  the  right  of  property  in  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all 
public  buildings,  fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  edifices  which  are  not  private 
property." 

The  closing  sentence  of  article  VI  reads  as  follows : 

"The  cession  of  territory  and  dominion  herein  made  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reservations,  privileges,  franchises,  grants,  or 
possessions,  by  any  associated  companies,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate, 
Russian  or  any  other,  or  by  any  parties,  except  merely  private  individual  prop- 
erty holders ;  and  the  cession  hereby  made  conveys  all  the  rights,  franchises,  and 
privileges  now  belonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory  or  dominion,  and  appur- 
tenances thereto." 

For  this  last  provision  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  $200,000 
as  consideration. 

In  Kinkead  v.  United  States  (150  U.  S.  483,  486)  the  following  interesting  side 
light  on  American  history  appears : 

"It  should  be  added  in  this  connection,  and  as  explanatory  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  treaty,  that  on  March  23,  1867,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Russian  Minister  in  which  he  stated : 
'I  must  insist  upon  that  clause  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  draft  which  declares 
the  cession  to  be  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reservations,  privileges,  fran- 
chises, grants,  or  possessions  by  any  associated  companies,  whether  corporate  or 
incorporate,  Russian  or  any  other,  etc.,  and  must  regard  it  as  an  ultimatum. 
With  the  President's  approval,  however,  I  will  add  $200,000  to  the  consideration 
money  on  that  account.' 

"To  this  letter  the  Russian  Minister  made  reply  that  he  believed  himself 
'authorized  to  accede  literally  to  this  request  on  the  conditions  indicated'  in  the 
note  of  the  Secretary." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  the  said  treaty  with  Russia  the  United  States 
acquired  complete  title  to  all  the  lands  in  Alaska,  except  for  the  rights  of  private 
individuals.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  (original)  Indian  title  be  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  private  individual  property  { Miller  et  al.  v.  United 
States,  159  Fed.  2d  997  (an  Alaska  case  decided  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Ninth  Circuit,  February  11,  1947)  ;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Hitchcock,  187  U.  S.  294; 
Cherokee  Trust  Funds,  117  U.  S.  288,  308-309). 

It  follows  that  if  there  ever  was  any  Indian  title  in  Alaska,  it  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  Russia  prior  to  the  treaty  or,  at  the  latest,  at  the  time  of  the 
cession. 

On  February  11,  1947,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  in  Miller  et  al.  v.  United  States  (159  F.  (2d)  997),  definitely  decided 
the  question.  That  suit  was  a  condemnation  proceeding  brought  by  the  United 
States  to  take  for  war  emergency  purposes  certain  tidelands  in  Juneau.  Certain 
Alaskan  Indians  appeared  in  that  suit  to  claim  ownership  of  those  lands  and 
asserted,  as  one  of  the  measures  of  just  compensation  to  be  awarded  them  by  the 
Government  for  the  taking  of  the  land,  the  loss  of  their  alleged  aboriginal  rights 
in  the  lands. 

The  trial  court  in  Juneau  held  that  claim  of  damages  to  be  invalid,  and  the 
Indian  claimants  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which 
specifically  held  that  the  Treaty  of  Cession  of  June  20,  1867  (15  Stat.  539),  ter- 
minated all  aboriginal  rights  if  any  had  existed  under  the  Russian  rule  of  Alaska. 

We  quote  from  that  decision  : 

"An  examination  of  that  document,  however,  convinces  us  that  whatever 
'original  Indian  title'  the  Tlingit  Indian  may  have  had  under  Russian  rule  was 
extinguished  by  the  treaty." 

That  decision  is  based  upon  the  language  of  the  Treaty  of  Cession. 

Upon  remand,  the  district  court  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  division  No.  1,  at 
Juneau,  the  court  held  that  the  Indians'  evidence  was  insufficient  to  show  the 
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existence  of  any  possessory  right  in  the  Indians ;  that  the  Indians  could  not 
recover  under  their  theory  of  aboriginal  title,  because  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  that  such  title  was  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  cession  (15 
Stat.  539)  is  now  the  law  of  the  case. 

We  submit  that  the  Miller  v.  United  States  decision  correctly  interprets  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  is  also  con- 
sonant with  the  history  of  Alaska,  and  specifically  held  that  whatever  original 
Indian  title  the  Tlingit  Indians  may  have  had  under  the  Russian  rule  was 
extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  cession  of  June  20, 1867. 

To  argue  that  the  act  of  May  17,  1884,  recognized  aboriginal  rights  flies  in  the 
face  not  only  of  the  court  decisions  that  the  act  applies  alike  to  Indians,  whites, 
and  other  persons,  but  also  of  the  law's  express  language  protecting  actual  use 
and  occupation. 

So  far  no  one  has  ever  advanced  the  theory,  that  the  white  people  of  Alaska 
have  any  aboriginal  rights. 

No  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  without  the 
delegation  of  authority  by  Congress,  to  make  any  determination  with  respect  to 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  aboriginal  occupancy,  Indian  possessory  rights, 
or  exclusive  possession. 

Congress  has  abundantly  fulfilled  the  principles  of  respect  for  Indian  rights 
of  occupancy  in  lands  which  they  actually  occupied  and  possessed  in  1867  and 
1884.  But  no  treaties  have  ever  been  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Alaska  Indians.    Alaskan  aborigines  have  never  been  confined  to  reservations. 

Although  the  purchase  of  Alaska  occurred  on  June  20,  1867,  while  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  to  make  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  and  the  United 
States  was  still  making  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  the  United  States  never 
attempted  to  enter  into  treaties  for  the  extinguishment  of  aboriginal  land  titles 
in  Alaska  and  the  establishment  of  reservations  there. 

The  act  of  May  17, 1884,  specifically  said  : 

"That  the  Indians  or  other  persons  in  said  district  (Territory  of  Alaska)  shall 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation 
or  now  claimed  by  them  but  the  terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire  title 
to  such  lands  is  reserved  for  future  legislation." 

By  virtue  of  the  words  "or  other  persons,"  Congress  thus  did  not  make  any 
reservation  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  on  the  basis  of  use  and  occupation,  that  it 
did  not  likewise  make  in  favor  of  all  other  persons  on  the  basis  of  similar  use 
and  occupation ;  and,  conversely,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  recognized  any  foi'm 
of  use  and  occupation  by  Indians  that  could  not  likewise  be  asserted  by  any  other 
persons,  including  settlers. 

Section  8  of  the  act  of  May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.  24),  simply  confirmed  to  the 
natives  (Indians)  their  home  sites  and  only  applies  to  the  places  where  they 
actually  lived  and  had  no  reference  to  their  hunting  grounds,  fishing  rights,  etc. 

Regardless  of  whether  it  be  argued  that  that  language  applied  to  Indian  rights 
either  in  severalty  or  in  common,  it  certainly  applied  to  others  than  Indians ; 
and,  it  seems  illogical  to  argue  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  individual  rights 
of  white  persons. 

If  any  aboriginal  possessory  rights  of  the  Alaskan  Indians  are  claimed  to  have 
been  destroyed  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States,  if  not  directly  by  it,  claims 
for  compensation  against  the  Government  may  be  asserted,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  already  provided  for  the  assertion  of  such  claims  in  the  Juris- 
dictional Act  of  June  19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  and  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  of  August  13,  1946. 

In  1935  Congress  enacted  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Claims  Act  (the  act  of  June  19, 
1935,  49  Stat.  388),  which  provided  both  for  money  compensation  and  for  an 
exclusive  judicial  tribunal  to  determine  its  amount.  Congress  recognized  that 
giving  the  Indians  a  forum  was  not  enough ;  it  created  a  right  of  action,  pre- 
viously nonexistent  under  our  law,  to  enable  these  Indians  to  get  compensation 
for  the  loss  prior  to  1935  of  what  they  now  claim  still  to  have.  This  act  covers 
every  claim  arising  from  occupancy  and  use. 

Section  2  of  said  act  of  1935,  provides  : 

"Sec.  2.  All  claims  of  whatever  nature,  legal  or  equitable,  which  the  said 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  may  have,  or  claim  to  have,  against  the 
United  States,  for  lands  or  other  tribal  or  community  property  rights,  taken 
from  them  by  the  United  States  without  compensation  therefor,  or  for  the  failure 
or  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  compensate  them  for  said  lands  or  other  tribal 
or  community  property  rights,  claimed  to  be  owned  by  said  Indians,  and  which  the 
United  States  appropriated  to  its  own  uses  and  purposes  without  the  consent 
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of  said  Indians,  or  for  tlie  failure  or  refusal  of  tlie  United  States  to  protect  their 
interests  in  lands  or  other  tribal  or  community  property  in  Alaska,  and  for  loss 
of  use  of  the  same,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  said  Russian  America,  now 
Alaska,  from  Russia,  or  at  any  time  since  that  date  and  prior  to  the  passage 
and  approval  of  this  Act,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  said  Court  of  Claims  by  said 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  for  the  settlement  and  determination  of 
the  equitable  and  just  value  thereof,  and  the  amount  equitably  and  justly  due 
to  said  Indians  from  the  United  States  therefor ;  and  the  loss  to  said  Indians 
of  their  right,  title,  or  interest,  arising  from  occupancy  and  use,  in  lands  or 
other  tribal  or  community  property,  without  just  compensation  therefor,  shall 
be  held  suflScient  ground  for  relief  hereunder ;  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  said  court  to  hear  such  claimg  and  to  render  judgment  and  decree 
thereon  for  such  sum  as  said  court  shall  find  to  be  equitable  and  just  for  the 
reasonable  value  of  their  said  property,  if  any  was  so  taken  by  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  the  said  Indians  and  without  compensation  therefor ;  that 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  suits  prosecuted  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  either  party,  as  in  other  cases, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

(Time  for  instituting  suit  or  suits  under  said  act  has  been  extended  from  time 
to  time,  the  last  extension  being  until  June  4,  1951. ) 

This  congressional  action,  taken  after  3  years'  consideration,  would  be  mean- 
ingless if  such  possessory  rights,  based  on  aboriginal  occupancy,  had  not  prior  to 
1935  been  completely  extinguished  both  in  law  and  in  fact.  The  records  show 
that  Congress,  the  Indians  who  asked  for  the  Claims  Act,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  all  took  the  position  that  before  1935  all  such  rights  had  been  so 
extinguished.  In  filing  their  claims  under  this  act,  these  Indians  urged  that  all 
possessory  rights  to  tlie  identical  lands  which  they  are  now  claiming  had  been 
lost.  This  indicates  their  understanding.  But  in  addition,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  act  abundantly  and  unequivocally  showed  that  Congress  knew  that 
it  was  dealing  with  these  same  aboriginal  possessory  claims  to  Alaskan  lands 
and  waters  by  these  sam<e  Indians,  that  it  understood  that  all  rights  had  long 
been  extinguished,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
substantially  incorporated  into  the  statute  was  based  upon  and  meaning  only 
on  the  same  theory. 

On  August  13,  1946,  the  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
(act  of  August  13,  1946,  60  Stat.  1049)  under  which  claims  for  occupancy,  aborig- 
inal possessory  rights  and  use  may  be  asserted. 

Section  2  of  said  act  provides  : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  hear  and  determine  the  following  claims  against 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable  group 
of  American  Indians,  residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  Alaska:  (1)  claims  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  Executive  orders  of  the  President;  (2)  all 
other  claims  in  law  or  equity,  including  those  sounding  in  tort,  with  respect  to 
which  the  claimant  would  have  been  entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
if  the  United  States  was  subject  to  suit ;  ( 3 )  claims  which  would  result  if  the 
treaties,  contracts,  and  agreements  between  the  claimant  and  the  United  States 
were  revised  on  the  ground  of  fratid,  duress,  unconscionable  consideration,  mutual 
or  unilateral  mistake,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  or  any  other  ground  cognizable  by 
a  court  of  equity;  (4)  claims  arising  from  the  taking  by  the  United  States, 
whether  as  the  resiilt  of  a  treaty  of  cession  or  otherwise,  of  lands  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  the  claimant  without  the  payment  for  such  lands  of  conapensation  agreed 
to  by  the  claimant;  and  (5)  claims  based  upon  fair  and  honorable  dealings  that 
are  not  recognized  by  any  existing  rule  of  law  or  equity     *     *     *." 

In  Alaska  Congress  has  never  recognized  Indian  tribal  rights  in  land  as  it 
has  done  in  previous  acquired  territory  in  the  continental  United  States.  In- 
stead, it  has  proceeded  on  the  basis  that,  the  territory  having  been  acquired 
unencumbered  from  Russia,  there  were  no  rights  of  such  a  character.  It  has 
recognized  the  equities  of  the  Indians  by  making  for  them  individually,  i)erma- 
nent  provisions  of  the  same  character  as  those  it  has  made  for  non-Indian  settlers. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  led  Congress,  in  according  as  an  act  of  grace 
recognition  to  actual  occupancy  of  Alaskan  lands  by  individual  Indians,  as 
distinguished  from  tribal  possession,  was  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
Indians  of  Alaska  had  never  been  tribally  organized. 

Since  1867  Congress  has  refused  to  recognize  Indian  tribal  rights  to  land  in 
Alaska,  and  has  instead  recognized  only  individual  possesory  claims  of  both 
Indians  and  whites  on  exactly  the  same  basis.     Alaska  has  never  been  re- 
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stricted  "Indian  country."  From  the  beginning  Alaska  has  been  freely  open  to 
all  forms  of  white  settlement  and  activity.  And  although  the  treaty  with 
Russia  did  not  secure  any  aboriginal  rights  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  Congress 
did  provide  for  them,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  individual  possessory 
claims  on  the  basis  of  actual  continued  physical  occupancy,  on  a  plane  of 
equality  with  non-Indians. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  Indian  rights  of  occupancy 
"must  negative  the  existence  of  any  right  which  may  conflict  with  and  control  it" 
{Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  21  U.  S.  523  (1823)).  And  it  is  clear  that  whether  and 
to  what  extent  Indian  rights  are  to  be  recognized,  or  how  and  when  they  are 
to  be  deemed  extinguished  in  law  or  fact,  depend  not  upon  Indian  law  or 
tribal  custom  but  upon  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENTIAL    PBOCLAMATION 

The  Presidential  proclamations  of  August  20,  1902  (32  Stat.  2025),  of  July 
23,  1907  (35  Stat.  2149),  of  September  18,  1907  (35  Stat.  2153),  of  February 
23,  1909  (35  Stat.  2231),  and  of  September  10,  1907  (35  Stat.  2152),  in  creating 
the  Alexander  Archipelago  Forest  Reserve  (now  part  of  Tongass  National  Forest) 
and  the  Chugach  National  Forest  and  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  set  them 
apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  public  reservation. 

Those  reserves  were  not  made  subject  to  aboriginal  rights.  Nowhere  in 
them  is  the  slightest  mention  made  of  aboriginal  rights.  To  argue  that  because 
they  were  made  subject  to  "existing  rights"  they  are  subject  to  "aboriginal 
rights"  would  make  the  reservations  of  no  use  or  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
convert  the  proclamations  themselves  into  worthless  scraps  of  paper,  because 
the  public  could  make  no  use  or  obtain  no  benefit  from  a  tract  of  land  which 
is  already  blanketed  by  the  use  and  easement  of  an  aboriginal  right. 

If  those  Presidential  proclamations  meant  that  those  national  forests  created 
thereby  were  subject  to  the  uses  and  easement  of  aboriginal  rights,  then  the  act 
of  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat.  628),  on  the  one  hand,  ignored  such  meaning  of  the 
proclamations,  and  those  proclamations,  dn  the  other  hand,  ignored  or  were 
contrary  to  that  act,  which  act  provides  as  follows  : 

"That  all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  any  products  or  the  use  of  any  land 
or  resources  of  said  forest  reserves  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall 
constitute  a  special  fund  available,  until  expended,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  direct  for  the  protection,  administration,  improvement,  and  extension 
of  Federal  forest  reserves." 

The  contention  that  subject  to  "existing  rights"  meant  subject  to  "aboriginal 
rights"  is  also  inconsistent  with  administrative  policy  and  "law"  which  for 
many  years  has  set  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forest  stumpage  sales  apart 
for  the  Alaska  fund,  not  for  the  payment  of  or  reimbursement  to  any  aboriginal 
rights. 

It  is  clear  without  any  doubt  that  the  United  States  has  assumed  sole  owner- 
ship, dominion,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  these  areas  (Tongass  and 
Chugach  Forest  Reservations)  and  has  not  recognized  any  special  use,  occui)a- 
tion,  or  other  benefits  to  Indians  other  than  have  been  granted  to  all  the  people, 

SINCE    1867    CONGBESS    HAS   REFUSED   TO   RECOGNIZE    INDIAN    TRIBAL   RIGHTS    TO   LAND 

IN  ALASKA 

Commencing  with  1867  the  Congress  was  fully  aware  that  aborigine  Indians 
and  Eskimos  lived  in  Alaska.  Its  knowledge  of  that  fact  is  proven  by  the 
many  laws  it  passed  during  the  intervening  years  for  their  special  benefit; 
appropriations  for  their  health  and  education ;  special  licenses  to  hunt  and 
fish ;  landing  places  for  canoes ;  nontaxable,  inalienable  allotments  of  land. 

But,  the  Congress,  in  all  those  laws,  never  by  a  single  word  intimated  that 
it  conferred  those  special  benefits  upon  the  Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo  because 
their  ownership  of  aboriginal  rights  in  the  natural  resources  and  lands  of 
Alaska  entitled  them  to  receive  such  special  benefits. 

To  the  contrary  the  bestowal  of  such  special  benefits  and  privileges  by  special 
congressional  legislation  upon  the  Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo  clearly  denotes 
that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  respective  departments  deemed  it  necessary  to 
obtain  the  enactment  of  specific,  positive  laws  in  order  to  confer  those  special 
benefits  and  privileges,  not  that  the  aborigine  had  the  right  to  enjoy  them 
because  of  aborigine  rights  claimed,  asserted,  or  owned  by  him. 
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And  the  bestowal  of  those  special  benefits  and  privileges  by  specific  legislation 
is  consistent  with  the  nonrecognition  during  all  those  years  both  by  the  Congress 
and  the  departments  of  any  aborigine  right  existing  in  Alaska. 

Thus  nearly  81  years  of  Alaskan  legislative  history  shows  not  only  that  the 
Congress  never  recognized  the  existence  of  any  aborigine  rights  in  Alaska  but 
also  that  all  such  special  benefits  and  privileges  as  were  conferred  upon  the 
Alaskan  Indian  and  Eskimo  were  granted  by  specific  law.  That  situation  is 
not  surprising,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  departments  too  took  the  same  posi- 
tion. Timber  stumpage  sale  funds  are  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  expenditure  for  protection  and  extension  of  forest  resources  in  Alaska. 

The  recognition  by  administrative  action  of  any  type  of  possessory  rights,  not 
founded  on  specific  treaty  or  congressional  grant,  would  plainly  violate  the  over- 
all policy  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.  409),  by 
which  act  Congress  made  the  following  declaration :  "Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  in  any  degree  the  title  of 
any  State  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  District,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  tidelands  and  beds  of  any  of  its  navigable  waters,  or  the  right  of  such  State  to 
regulate  the  use  thereof,  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  resume  possession 
of  such  lands,  it  being  declared  that  all  such  rights  shall  continue  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  any  State  or  States  which  may 
hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  District." 

Whatever  possessory  rights  the  Alaskan  natives  claim  to  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  are  not  based  upon  treaty  or  grant  but  solely  on  alleged  aboriginal  oc- 
cupancy. Congress  has  made  it  plain  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  impair  the 
title  of  any  future  State,  and  has  declared  that  "all  such  rights  shall  continue 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  any  State  or  States 
which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  District." 

Any  attempted  administrative  action  which  endeavors  to  recognize,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  United  States  purchased  Alaska,  the  existence  of  aboriginal 
possessory  rights  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  would  fly  right  in  the  face 
of  this  solemn  congressional  declaration  of  trust. 

Accordingly,  it  is  submitted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  without  authority  to  take  any  administra- 
tive action  which  would  permit  the  Indians  or  their  representatives  to  assume 
■control,  ownership,  or  dominion  of  said  Tongass  National  Forest,  and  if  by  such 
administrative  action  would  purport  to  close,  or  in  any  way  restrict  access  to 
snifl  forest,  or  by  use  of  any  method  or  scheme  for  the  purp  )se  of  affording 
recognition  to  assert  Indian  possessory  rights  based  on  aboriginal  occupancy, 
would  be  wholly  unauthorized  and  illegal. 

RE8EKVATIONS    AND    THREATS    OF    RESERVATIONS    BLOCK    ALASKA'S    SETTLEMENT    AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Following  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  there  was  for  a  period  almost  total  govern- 
mental neglect  of  the  region,  and  equal  forgetfulness  of  both  the  natives  and  of 
the  whites  who  drifted  into  the  Territory.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  gradual 
infusion  of  people  from  the  United  States.  Mineral  prospecting  commenced  in  a 
small  way,  fish  salteries  sprang  up  here  and  there,  and  in  1878,  the  first  Alaska 
salmon  cannery  was  opened,  at  Klawock. 

Then  in  the  1890's  commenced  a  series  of  mining  booms  in  Nome,  Yukon  Valley, 
and  in  the  Juneau  region.  The  first  decade  of  this  century  witnessed  an  enormous 
white  man's  development  of  the  Territory.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  Territory's 
exports  since  the  purchase,  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  War  No.  2,  was 
more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

During  the  last  fovir  decades  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  permanent  white 
settlement  of  all  parts  of  Alaska.  Towns  like  Nome,  Fairbanks,  Anchorage, 
Seward,  Valdez.  Cordova,  Juneau,  Petersburg,  and  Ketchikan,  besides  many 
smaller  villages,  have  become  permanent  American  communities. 

Our  Government,  both  by  legislation  and  by  departmental  solicitation,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  encouraged  people  to 
settle  in  Alaska  and  make  it  their  permanent  abode.  The  Alaska  Railroad  was 
built  to  develop  the  huge  interior.  Highways  have  been  constructed,  steamship 
lines  have  been  established,  airports  installed,  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  fishery  research  facilities  inaugurated,  and  many  other  steps  taken  to  con- 
vince both  the  people  in  Alaska  and  those  of  our  Nation  generally  that  here  lay 
our  last  frontier  open  to  all  Americans,  without  discrimination,  where  they  would 
be  welcome  to  build  their  homes.     And  thousands  responded. 
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Are  these  people  now  to  be  told  that  the  entire  governmental  policy  from  1867 
down  to  date  is  a  gigantic  fraud? 

Mining  has  had  much  to  do  with  Alaska's  past  growth  and  economy.  Mining 
will  have  much  to  do  with  Alaska's  future  growth  and  development.  The  reser- 
vations already  created  and  the  reservations  proposed  to  be  created  undoubtedly 
contain  vast  undeveloped  mineral  resources.  No  prospector  or  miner  can  enter 
upon  these  reservations  without  a  permit  from  the  Indians  to  prospect  for  min- 
erals. No  matter  how  much  work  a  prospector  may  perform  on  mineral-bearing 
ground,  and  no  matter  how  valuable  his  discovery  may  turn  out  to  be,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  acquire  title,  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay  royalties  on  the  mineral 
which  is  discovered  and  produced  by  his  own  efforts,  which  system  is  contrary  to 
the  present  system  under  the  United  States  mining  laws.  There  would  be  no 
incentive  for  miners  to  prospect  for  minerals,  and  the  net  result  probably  would 
be  no  mineral  development  on  these  Indian  reservations. 

The  lands  and  resources  in  the  reservations  so  created  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  not  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  Territory.  Alaska,  whether  a  Ter- 
ritory or  State,  cannot  maintain  or  operate  its  government  unless  it  has  revenues. 

C0N6EESS  HAS  ASSERTED  COMPLETE  DOMINION  OVER  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  March  3,  1869  (15  Stat.  348),  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  (Pribilof  Islands),  Alaska,  were  set  aside  as  a  special  reservation 
for  Government  purposes,  and  provided  that  hunting  of  seals  could  be  carried  on 
only  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Then,  in  the  act  of 
July  1, 1870  (16  Stat.  180),  Congress  provided  for  the  leasing  of  the  seal  fisheries 
of  these  islands  under  Government  management.     The  act  provides : 

"That  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George  in  Alaska  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  declared  a  special  reservation  for  government  purposes ;  and  that,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  land  or  remain 
on  either  of  said  islands,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  any  person  found  on  either  of  said  islands,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  shall  be  summarily  removed ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  carry  this  resolution  immediately  into  effect." 

Congress  did  not  recognize  exclusive  privileges  in  the  natives  with  respect 
to  this  area.  It  asserted  full  dominion  and  control.  It  made  clear  that  the 
natives,  as  well  as  whites,  had  only  such  right  to  kill  seals  as  was  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  seals,  it  permitted  a  few  natives — 
those  on  the  Pribilof  Islands — to  kill  seals  for  their  own  purposes — ^food,  cloth- 
ing, and  boat  making — subject  to  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

THE  METLAKAHTLA  INDIANS    (ANNETTE  ISLANDS) 

The  Metlakahtla  Indians  on  the  Annette  Islands  certainly  cannot  claim  any 
aboriginal  rights  in  Alaska.  These  Indians  immigrated  from  Canada  in  the 
late  1880's  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States.  By  act  of  Congress  (26  Stat. 
1101)  they  were  assigned  the  Annette  Islands  as  a  reservation.  If  the  Margold 
aboriginal  right  theory  is  correct,  then  the  Alaskan  Indians  who  previously 
fished  or  hunted  in  its  lands  or  waters,  or  gathered  berries  there,  or  cut  down 
a  tree  with  which  to  build  a  canoe,  would  have  a  just  claim,  if  not  against  the 
Metlakahtlans,  at  least  against  the  United  States,  for  having  taken  their  proi>erty 
without  just  compensation. 

VALIDITY  OF  INDIAN  TREATIES  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  CONGRESS   TO  ABROGATE  THE   SAME 

From  the  beginning,  the  European  sovereigns,  in  order  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  Indians  and  each  other,  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the 
Indians  and  in  some  instances  promised  them  a  perpetual  right  to  occupy  defined 
areas  free  from  interference  by  the  whites.  After  independence,  the  United 
States  followed  the  same  policy  of  making  treaties  with  various  tribes,  so  that 
at  a  very  early  date  most  of  the  Indian  lands  were  held  under  a  treaty  recognized 
right  of  occupancy  (Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  515,  541-550  (1832)  ;  Mitchel  v. 
V.  S.,  9  Pet.  711,  74.5-756  (1835)  ;  Beecher  v.  Wetherly,  95  U.  S.  517,  525  (1877)  ; 
Shoshone  Trihe  v.  U.  S.,  299  U.  S.  476,  496  (1937) ). 

The  act  of  March  3,  1871, 16  Stat.  566,  provides  as  follows : 

"No  Indian  nation  or  tribe,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power,  with  whom 
the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty.     *     *     *" 
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Prior  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat.  544,  566),  which  statute,  in  effect, 
voiced  the  intention  of  Congress  thereafter  to  make  the  Indian  tribes  amenable 
directly  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  laM^s  of  the  United  States  by  the 
immediate  exercise  of  its  legislative  power  over  them. 

It  was  held  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Co.  (135  U.  S. 
641,  653,  reaffirmed  in  Stephens  v.  CJierokee  Nation,  174  U.  S.  445,  484),  while  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  other  Indian  tribes  domiciled  within  the  United  States  had 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  separate  communities  and  engagements 
entered  into  with  them  by  means  of  formal  treaties,  they  were  yet  regarded  as  in 
a  condition  of  pupilage  or  dependency,  and  subject  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  settled  that  an  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty,  and 
that  any  questions  that  may  arise  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  judicial  cognizance, 
and  must  be  met  by  the  political  department  of  the  Government  ( Thomas  v.  Gay, 
169  U.  S.  271). 

The  act  of  Congress  must  prevail  as  if  the  treaty  were  not  an  element  to  be 
considered  (The  Cherokee  Tot)aGCo,  11  Wall.  616). 

The  statute  is  a  law  equally  with  the  treaty,  and,  if  subsequent  and  conflicting 
with  the  treaty,  supersedes  the  latter  {Homer  v.  TJ.  S.,  143  U.  S.  578). 

Th  moral  obligations  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians,  whatever  they 
may  be.  are  for  Congress  alone  to  recognize,  and  the  courts  can  exercise  only 
such  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  as  Congress  may  confer  upon  them  {Black- 
feather  V.  United  States,  190  U.  S.  368,  373,  376). 

Congress  may  by  legislation,  repeal,  modify,  or  disregard  Indian  treaties  is 
well  established  {Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock,  187  U.  S.  553,  565,  566  (1903).  See 
also  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616  (1870)  ;  Ward  v.  Rose  Horse,  163  U.  S.  504 
(1896)  ;  Thomas  v.  Gay,  169  U.  S.  264  (1898).) 

A  moral  obligation  rests  upon  Congress  to  act  in  good  faith  in  performing 
the  stipulations  entered  into  on  its  behalf.  But,  as  with  treaties  made  with 
foreign  nations,  Chinese  Exclusion  case  (130  U.  S.  581,  600),  the  legislative  power 
might  pass  laws  in  conflict  with  treaties  made  with  Indians  {Thomas  v.  Gay,  169 
U.  S.  264,  270)  ;  Ward  v.  Rose  Horse,  163  U.  S.  504,  511 ;  Spaulding  v.  Chandler, 
160  U.  S.  394,  405 ;  M.  K.  <&  T.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Roberts,  152  U.  S.  114,  117 ;  The  Cherokee 
Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616). 

The  exclusive  right  of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  Indian  land  titles  has 
never  been  doubted,  and  whether  it  be  done  by  treaty,  by  the  sword,  by  purchase, 
by  the  exercise  of  complete  dominion  adverse  to  the  right  of  occupancy,  or  other- 
wise, its  justness  is  not  open  to  inquiry  in  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  substance  that  a  treaty  with  Indians  is  of  no 
greater  force  or  effect  than  an  act  of  Congress. 

In  the  ruling  case  of  Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock  (187  U.  S.  566)  the  Court  said: 

"The  power  exists  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  an  Indian  treaty,  though 
presumably  such  power  will  be  exercised  only  when  circumstances  arise  which 
will  not  only  justify  the  Government  in  disregarding  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  but  may  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  Indians  them- 
selves, that  it  should  do  so.  When,  therefore,  treaties  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  tribe  of  Indians  it  was  never  doubted  that 
the  power  might  be  availed  of  from  considerations  of  governmental  policy, 
particularly  if  consistent  with  perfect  good  faith  toward  the  Indians." 

The  power  exists  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  an  Indian  treaty,  though  pre- 
sumably such  power  will  be  exercised  only  when  circumstances  arise  which 
will  not  only  justify  the  Government  in  disregarding  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  but  may  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  Indians  them- 
selves, that  it  should  do  so.  When,  therefore,  treaties  were  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  a  tribe  of  Indians,  it  was  never  doubted  that  the  power 
to  abrogate  existed  in  Congress,  and  that  in  a  contingency  such  power  might  be 
availed  of  from  considerations  of  governmental  policy,  particularly  if  consistent 
with  perfect  good  faith  toward  the  Indians.  {Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock,  187 
U.  S.  553-566.) 

The  power  existing  in  Congress  to  administer  upon  and  guard  the  tribal  prop- 
erty, and  the  power  being  political  and  administrative  in  its  nature,  the  manner 
of  its  exercise  is  a  question  within  the  province  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
determine,  and  is  not  one  for  the  courts  {Cherokee  Nation  v.  Hitchcock,  187 
U.  S.  294,  808). 

Although  Indian  title  has  been  considered  to  be  as  sacred  as  the  fee  insofar 
S.S  interference  by  private  individuals  was  concerned,  nevertheless,  the  European 
sovereigns,  and  later  the  United  States,  claimed  the  paramount  right  to  extinguish 
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the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  at  will  by  treaty,  purchase,  the  sword,  or  the 
exercise  of  complete  dominion  adverse  to  the  right  of  occupancy  (Fletcher  v. 
Peck,  6  Cranch  87,  142  (1810)  ;  Johnson  y.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  543,  587,  592: 
(1823)  ;  Clark  v.  Smith,  13  Pet.  195,  201  (1839)  ;  Martin  v.  Waddell,  16  Pet.  367, 
409  (1842)  ;  Baltz  v.  Northern  Pac.  RR.,  119  U.  S.  55,  66  (1886)  ;  V.  S.  v.  Snnta 
Fe  Pac.  R.  Co.,  314  U.  S.  339,  347  (1941)  ;  Shoshone  Indians  v.  V.  8.,  324  U.  S, 
335-339  (1945)). 

In  its  dealings  with  aboriginal  Indian  title,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has  stated, 
the  United  States  "bound  itself  only  by  honor,  not  by  law"  {Conley  v.  BaUinger, 
216  U.  S.  84,  90  (1910)  ;  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  220  U.  S  481-489  (1911)  ; 
U.  S.  V.  Old  Settlers,  148  U.  S.  427-469  (1893)  ;  Bucher  v.  Wetherlby,  95  U.  S.  517, 
525  (1877)  ;  Cummings  v.  Deutsche  Bank,  300  U.  S.  115  (1937)). 

In  essence,  the  sovereign  claimed  full  ownership  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Indians  under  their  aboriginal  title  and  merely  permitted  as  a  matter  of  grace 
a  continuance  of  the  Indian  occupancy  until  it  was  desired  to  put  such  lands  to 
other  uses.  However  unjust  it  may  seem  that  the  Indians  were  thus  unwilling 
or  even  unknowingly  deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  soil,  that  it  is  a  political  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  by  Congress  and  not  by  the  courts  (Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,. 
8  Wheat.  543,  572,  589,  592  (1823)  ;  Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  515,  543  (1832) ). 

As  stated  by  Lawrence,  Principles  of  International  Law  (7th  ed.,  1923,  p. 
148)  "The  rights  of  the  natives  are  moral,  not  legal."  (See  Conley  v.  BaUinger,. 
216  U.  S.  84,  90  (1910)). 

The  Indians'  rights  under  aboriginal  title  are  in  all  material  respects  no  greater 
than  their  rights  in  reservations  carved  from  the  public  domain  by  executive 
order,  which  rights  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  without  liability  (Sioux  Tribe 
V.  U.  S.  316  U.  S.  317  (1942) ). 

The  United  States  is  under,  at  most,  only  a  moral  obligation  to  make  compen- 
sation for  their  rights. 

In  many  cases  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Indian  "right  of  occupancy  is  con- 
sidered as  sacred  as  the  fee  simple  of  the  whites"  (Mitchel  v.  V.  S.,  9  Pet.  711, 
746  (1835)  ;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1.  48  (1831)  :  U.  S.  v.  Cook,  19 
Wall.  591,  593  (1873)  ;  Levenworth,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  V.  S.,  92  U.  S.  733,  735  (1875)  ; 
Bucher  v.  Witherby,  95  U.  S.  517,  526  (1877)  ;  U.  8.  v.  Santa  Fe  Pac.  R.  R.  Co., 
314  U.  S.  339,  345  (1941)). 

However,  in  none  of  these  cases  was  there  involved  a  controversy  between  the 
Indians  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Court  was  referring  to  the  Indians'  rights 
against  others  than  the  Federal  Government.  (See  Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock,. 
187  U.  S.  553,  565  (1903)). 

SECTION   2    OF  THE  ACT   OF   MAY   1,    1936,    SHOULD   BE   REPEALED 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1936,  should  be  repealed  because  under  its 
authority  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  created  reservations  and  threatens 
to  establish  more  reservations  which  destroy  Alaska's  economy  and  prevent 
her  development  and  confer  upon  one  group  or  class  of  Alaskans  special  uses 
and  benefits  in  immense  tracts  of  public  domain  and  deprive  all  other  Alaskans 
as  well  as  all  other  American  citizens  from  making  any  use  of  or  enjoying  any 
benefit  in  those  tracts  and  natural  resources  which  they  contain. 

The  Hydaburg  Native  Reservation  embracing  101,000  acres  was  proposed 
after  the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  205  (Public  Law  221,  80th  Cong., 
approved  July  23,  1947).  This  resolution  proposed  to  settle  this  controversy  so 
that  pulp-mill  development  could  proceed,  but  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  its  encouragement  of  aboriginal  claims  to  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska  has 
blocked  the  development. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  162  SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 

By  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  the  rights  granted  to  Indians  and  other 
persons  by  the  act  of  May  17,  1884,  and  the  Alaskan  lands  which  Indians  and 
other  persons  actually  used  and  occupied  on  May  17,  1884,  will  remain  protected. 

The  only  loss  which  this  resolution  entails  is  the  loss  of  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  create  unlimited  reservations  in  Alaska.  That 
power  should  remain  in  the  Congress  alone. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  indefinite 
blocking  and  postponing  of  the  full  utlization  of  southeastern  Alaska  forests  by 
conversion  into  pulp  and  other  timber  products. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly  opposes  the  creation  of  any  large 
Indian  reservations  on  national  forest  land  in  Alaska.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Department  has  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Indian  reservations  covering 
small  areas  in  actual  use  by  the  Indians  for  such  purposes  as  villages,  burial 
grounds,  smokehouses,  gardens  and  missionary  stations,  which  suggestion  your 
committee  adopts  and  are  recommending  that  the  resolution  be  amended 
accordingly. 

Copy  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dated  January  16,  1948, 
and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows  : 

Department  OF  Agricxjxtuee, 
Washington,  January  16,  lOJfS. 
Hon.  Hugh  Butler, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Butler  :  Reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Brown's  request  for  a  report 
by  this  Department  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  and  to  our  acknowledgment 
of  December  15  which  indicated  that  your  request  for  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney 
General  concerning  the  views  set  fortli  in  the  committee  print  relative  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  162  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General. 

This  Department  is  presumably  not  expected  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  legal 
questions  raised  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162.  It  appreciates,  however,  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  section  2  of  the  resolution,  if  enacted,  on 
the  national-forest  lands  and  resources  of  Alaska  which  are  administered  by  this 
Department. 

Section  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  no  longer 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  Indian  reservations.  To  indicate 
the  effect  of  such  action  in  relation  to  the  national  forests  it  is  desirable  first  to 
present  briefly  («)  the  importance  of  the  Alaska  national-forest  timber  to  the 
economic  development  of  that  Territory,  and  to  its  residents,  both  Indians  and 
whites;  (6)  the  lack  of  actual  use  of  the  national  forest  timber  by  the  6,500 
Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  ;  (c)  the  indicated  serious  delayin  the  utilization 
of  Alaska's  vast  pulpwood  resource  if  large  areas  of  national-forest  timber  may 
be  removed  from  national-forest  status  by  the  establishment  of  large  Indian 
reservations. 

The  national  forests  of  Alaska  comprise  about  21,000,000  acres.  They  cover 
most  of  southeastern  Alaska,  the  shores  of  the  Prince  William  Sound  region,  and 
the  east  half  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  This  national-forest  area  was  withdrawn 
from  the  open  public  domain  to  insure  its  permanent  use  for  the  sustained  pro- 
duction of  forest  crops. 

The  northern,  or  Chugach,  National  Forest  of  5,000.000  acres  contains  about 
3,500,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  which  is  already  being  utilized  in  part  to  sup- 
ply essential  lumber  for  military  and  other  local  use.  The  southern,  or  Tongass, 
National  Forest  of  16,000,000  acres,  which  is  also  supplying  timber  for  local  use, 
contains  an  estimated  78,000,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  which  is  composed 
largely  of  high-grade  pulpwood. 

This  large  area  appears  about  to  become  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  sources 
of  wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  paper.  The  Tongass 
National  Forest  could  supply  in  perpetuity  at  least  five  or  six  great  pulp  plants 
which  could  produce  annually  almost  1,000,000  tons  of  newsprint  or  comparable 
quantities  of  other  kinds  of  paper.  Such  an  industrial  development,  with  attend- 
ant permanent  communities  and  high-value  exports,  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  economic  welfare  of  Alaska  and  to  the  prosperity  of  a  very  large 
number  of  its  residents,  both  Indian  and  whites. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  6,500  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  live  in  the  commercial 
timber  stands  of  the  national  forests.  They  reside  in  villages  of  their  own  or  in 
Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and  other  towns.  Aside  from  small  quantities  of  wood  for 
domestic  use,  which  both  Indians  and  whites  can  take  without  charge  from 
national  forest  land,  the  Indians  make  no  use  of  the  national  fox'est  timber  re- 
source. They  depend  largely  on  commercial  fishing  for  a  livelihood  but  the 
fishing  season  of  2  months  or  less  is  too  short  to  provide  a  good  living  throughout 
the  year.  The  establishment  of  a  pulp  industry  would  provide  large-scale  oppor- 
tunity for_  year-long  employment  at  either  cutting  pulpwood  or  working  in  the 
mills. 

It  is  understood  that  until  recent  years  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  so-called 
possessory  rights  to  unpatented  land  in  Alaska  were  limited  to  small  areas  in 
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actual  use  for  such  purposes  as  Indian  villages,  garden  plots,  burial  grounds, 
smokehouses,  and  missionary  stations.  This  Department  has  repeatedly  stated 
it  has  no  objection  to  the  creation  of  small  Indian  reservations  to  cover  areas 
in  actual  use  for  such  as  the  above-listed  purposes. 

Recently,  however,  many  Indian  individuals  and  groups  have  begun  to  claim 
ownership  to  vast  areas  of  national  forest  land,  running  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  per  claim  and  bearing  no  physical  evidence  whatever  of  actual 
occupancy  or  use.  The  areas  covered  by  such  claims,  if  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  can  be  made  Indian  reservations  by  him  with  the  approval 
of  the  Indian  groups  concerned  under  authority  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  May 
1,  1936  (49  Stat.  1250). 

In  1945  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  following  hearings  on  land  claims  by  a 
few  Indian  groups  in  Alaska,  reported  that  the  villages  of  Hydaburg,  Klawak, 
and  Kake  had  possessory  rights  to  273,000  acres  of  Tongass  National  Forest  land. 
In  1946,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Messrs.  Goldschmidt 
and  Hass  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  claims  of  other  Indian  groups  and 
their  report  indicates  about  1,924,000  additional  acres  of  Tongass  National 
Forest  land  might  be  subject  to  possessory  rights  by  these  Indians.  These 
findings  cover  nearly  22  percent  of  the  commercial  timber  area  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  commercial  forest  area  which  may  be  subject  to 
establishment  of  Indian  reservations  is  only  one  indication  of  the  degree  to  which 
such  action  might  disrupt  or  complicate  the  sale  of  timber  from  adjacent  land. 
The  claim  of  possessory  rights  by  the  Indian  village  of  Kake,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  example,  covers  a  shore-line  strip  of  commercial 
forest  land  within  the  Tongass  National  Forest  from  1  to  2  miles  wide  and  ap- 
proximately 75  miles  long.  This  area,  of  approximately  75,000  acres,  controls 
access  to  several  times  that  area  of  national  forest  land  behind  this  strip. 

In  addition  to  the  1945  determination  and  the  areas  covered  by  the  1946  survey 
and  report  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  there  is  a  large  number  of  additional 
claims  by  other  Indian  individuals,  families  and  groups.  In  total,  these  claims 
may  be  expected  'to  cover  most  if  not  all  of  the  unpatented  land  of  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Each  proposed  pulpwood  operation  involves  an  investment  of  from  20  to  30 
million  dollars.  Before  making  such  an  investment  the  investors  naturally 
demand  assurance  that  an  adequate  supply  of  pulpwood  will  be  available  annually 
for  each  plant,  free  of  any  possible  complications  inherent  in  divided  ownership. 
Both  firms  which  are  most  likely  to  bid  on  the  two  initial  offerings  of  Tongass 
National  Forest  stimipage,  with  a  view  to  establishing  pulp  mills,  have  formally 
stated  that  they  would  not  consider  the  projects  if  any  large  area  of  national 
forest  timberland  was  granted  to  the  Indians.  ( See  p.  167  and  168  of  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  H.  J.  Res. 
205,  hearings  of  May  26,  June  14,  July  1,  3,  and  9, 1947.) 

Our  objection  to  reservations  is  based  partly  on  the  belief  that  regardless  of  any 
agreements  by  which  the  Forest  Service  would  manage  timber,  there  would  be 
unavoidable  administrative  complications.  These  might  be  caused  by  the  desire 
of  the  Indians  to  have  timber  cutting  in  progress  at  all  times  on  their  reservations 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  annual  revenues,  which  might  not  be  at  all  practical  or 
desirable  under  large-scale  operations  covering  extensive  areas.  They  might  be 
caused  also  by  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  as  to  stumpage  prices 
and  other  features  of  timber  management  and  disposal.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  divided  ownership. 

This  Department  therefore  strongly  opposes  the  creation  of  any  large  Indian 
reservations  on  national-forest  land  in  Alaska.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Indian  reservations  covering  small 
areas  in  actual  use  by  the  Indians  for  purposes  such  as  those  previously  mentioned 
herein. 

Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  national 
forests  of  Alaska,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  would  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  Alaska  and  its  residents,  including  the  Indians,  and  would 
still  preserve  every  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  Indians  to  have  their  asserted 
claims  equitably  considered  and  adjudicated. 

It  is  suggested  that  section  2  of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution  162  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  small  Indian  reservations 
covering  areas  in  actual  use  for  such  purposes  as  villages,  burial  grounds,  smoke- 
houses, gardens,  and  missionary  stations.     This  Department  recommends  the 
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enactment  of  section  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  witli  the  above  suggested 
amendment. 

In  view  of  tlie  time  limitation,  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advice  as  to  the  relationship  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
or  report  thereon,  to  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waslii7igton  25,  D.  C,  February  18,  lO^S. 
Hon.  Hugh  Butler, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Butler  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  a  report  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  to  rescind  certain  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  establishing  Indian  reservations  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  resolu- 
tion would  rescind  orders  issued  under  authority  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1250),  and  would  repeal  section  2  of  the  said  act  wliich  specifies  the  ways 
in  which  native  land  reserves  may  be  created  in  Alaska  and  enables  the  con- 
firmation of  Indian  titles  to  lands  in  the  Territory. 

For  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated,  I  recommend  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162  be  not  enacted. 

The  act  of  May  1, 1936,  was  passed  by  the  Congress  to  extend  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984),  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska. 
This  legislation  was  needed  to  protect,  promote,  and  advance  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  natives  by  enabling  them  to  set  up  local  self-government. 
Many  of  the  native  groups  of  Alaska  are  dependent  for  theiv  livelihood  iipon  lands 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  used  since  time  immemorial  for  hunting, 
fishing,  berrying,  or  other  purposes.  While  some  of  the  natives  have  migrated  to 
the  cities,  and  are  earning  a  living  away  from  their  an(;estral  lands,  the  vast 
majority  must  eke  out  a  living  from  these  lands. 

All  of  the  orders  creating  reservations  pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  1,  1936,  were 
made  sub.1ect  to  all  existing  valid  rights  or  claims  as  provided  l)y  tlie  said  act. 
The  rights  of  nonnatives  in  and  to  any  of  the  lands  are  further  protected  by  the 
present  policy  of  this  Department  to  hold  public  hearing  at  which  time  anyone 
having  an  Interest  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  reserved  may  voice  his  views. 

The  reservations  heretofore  established  and  the  proposed  reservations  are  in 
areas  occupied  and  used  by  the  natives  and  their  ancestors  since  time  immemorial. 
These  lands  constitute  the  economic  bases  for  native  life.  The  exploitation  and 
spoliation  of  some  of  the  ancestral  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  grounds  of  the 
natives  by  nonnatives  have  already  worked  a  hardship  on  many  of  the  native 
groups  and  seriously  jeopardized  their  economic  situation.  Unless  the  natives 
are  protected  in  their  occupancy  and  use  of  these  ancestral  areas  and  are  per- 
mitted to  establish  their  local  governments,  the  virtual  destruction  of  these 
people  is  almost  sure  to  result.  They  must  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  become 
self-supporting  and  to  combat  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  the 
native  communities.  Liquor  has  adverse  effects  upon  their  economic,  moral,  and 
spiritual  life. 

It  is  true  that  several  of  the  reservations  heretofore  established  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  May  1,  1936  include  large  areas  of  land.  However,  they  are  not  ex- 
cessive to  the  needs  of  the  natives  when  the  natural  resources  of  the  areas  are  fully 
considered.  Some  of  the  areas  such  as  the  Venetia  Reservation  are  located  in  the 
interior  where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  not  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables  and  the  usual  farm  produce.  These  lands  -will  not  support  a  large 
population  and  are  not  suitable  for  settlement  and  development.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  better  suited  to  settlement  and  de- 
velopment by  nonnatives  which  are  not  occupied  or  claimed  by  natives.  . 

The  establishment  of  reservations  in  Alaska  for  the  natives  would  fulfill  in  part 

the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government.    In  at  least  two  acts 

of  Congress  this  obligation  is  specifically  acknowledged.     The  act  approved  on 

May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.  26),  contains  the  following  language:  "Provided,  That  the 
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Indians  or  otlier  persons  in  said  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by  them  but  the 
terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  reserved  for 
future  legislation  by  Congress." 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1100),  and  other  Federal  statutes  also  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  native  property  rights.  Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  1, 
1936  was  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  Congress  in  the  1884  act.  The  repeal  of 
this  provision  would  repudiate  the  pledge  contained  in  section  16  of  the  act  of 
June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984),  and  in  various  constitutions  and  charters  adopted 
pursuant  thereto.  These  documents  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  ratified  by  the  natives  and  municipalities  provide  that  Indians  organized 
under  this  act  shall  have  the  right  "to  prevent  the  sale,  disposition,  lease,  or  en- 
cumbrance of  tribal  lands,  interests  in  lands,  or  other  tribal  assets  without  the 
consent  of  the  tribe." 

"■Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1936 
(49  Stat,  1250),  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  is  authorized 
to  issue  patents  to  the  appropriate  native  tribes  and  villages  or  individuals  for 
the  lands  actually  possessed,  used,  or  occupied  for  town  sites,  villages,  smoke- 
houses, gardens,  burial  grounds,  or  missionary  stations:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prior  to  issuing  patents  to  any  such  lands  within 
the  exterior' boundaries  of  a  national  forest,  shall  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  six  reservations  heretofore  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1936,  and  approved  by  the  natives  occupy- 
ing them,  contain  a  total  of  1,540,600  acres.  The  acreage  included  in  these 
reservations  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  Practically  all  these  reservations  consist  of  tundra  with  little 
vegetation  or  other  resources.  The  protection  of  native  land  rights  and  resources 
in  areas  in  which  natives  are  practically  the  only  inhabitants,  does  not  i-etard 
but  insures  the  development  of  those  areas.  For  example,  the  Matlakatla  In- 
dian Reservation,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  has  added  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  nearb.v  soiitheastern  Alaska. 

In  view  of  your  desire  for  an  immediate  report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162,  this  letter  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  considera- 
tion. 

Therefore  no  commitment  can  be  made  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  fore- 
going views  to  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Krug, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[H.  R.  331,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

AMENDMENT,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  331) 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  viz :  On  page  21,  be- 
tween lines  4  and  5,  insert  the  following  new  section  : 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  ordei-s  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  issued  under  authority 
of  the  Act  of  May  1, 1936  (49  Stat.  1250),  establishing  the  Akutan,  Karluk,  Wales, 
Unalakleet,  and  Venetie,  or  any  other  Indian  reservations  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  are  hereby  rescinded. 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  May  1,  1936,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  is  authorized 
to  issue  patents  to  the  appropriate  native  tribes  and  villages  or  individuals  for 
the  lands  actually  possessed,  used,  or  occupied  for  town  sites,  villages,  smoke- 
houses, gardens,  burial  grounds,  or  missionary  stations:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prior  to  issuing  patents  to  any  siich  lands  within 
tho  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national  forest,  shall  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Anderson.  Proceed,  Judge  Arnold. 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  view  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Butler, 
which  I  have  not  previously  seen,  I  should  like  to  preface  my  further 
remarks  with  a  statement  that  the  Indian  controversy  in  Alaska 
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is  divided  into  tvfo  questions :  ( 1)  having  to  do  with  aboriginal  Indian 
title,  and  the  other  having  to  do  with  the  creation  of  Indian  reser- 
vations by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  pursuant  to  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  by  the  act  of  May  1,  1936,  commonly  known  as. 
the  Alaska  amendment  to  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act. 

I  should  like,  first,  to  discuss  that  portion  of  the  problem  which 
has  to  do  with  aboriginal  Indian  title. 

That  is  the  matter  which,  I  think,  the  second  section — the  second 
provision  of  section  3  of  H.  R.  331  deals  with. 

I  believe  that  clause,  if  enacted,  would  cast  a  cloud  on  practically 
all  land  titles  within  the  proposed  State. 

While  it  is  incredible  that  Congress  at  this  late  date  would  intend 
to  grant  rights  comparable  to  "original  Indian  title"  in  Alaska,  such 
as  existed  in  continental  United  States  at  a  time  when  Indian  tribes 
roamed  freely  in  areas  not  touched  by  civilization,  still  the  act  is 
clearly  subject  to  that  interpretation,  and  will  create  such  confusion 
and  uncertainty  that  titles  cannot  be  secure  until  clarified  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Alaskan  Indians,  either 
of  their  own  initiative  or  at  the  suggestion  of  counsel  or  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  or  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  or  all  of  them, 
will  construe  the  language  as  a  grant  to  themselves,  and  a  recogni- 
tion or  revival  of  Indian  title  as  it  existed  in  continental  United  States,, 
and  will  assert  claims  to  the  habitable  areas  of  the  new.  State. 

As  I  said  before,  this  matter  has  already  been  the  subject  of  violent 
and  prolonged  controversy,  which  has  seriously  retarded  the  growth 
of  Alaska  and  the  development  of  its  reources,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  sitting  at  San  Francisco,  has  declared  that  the  Indian  titles 
in  Alaska  are  nonexistent. 

The  decision  in  that  case  became  final  without  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  situation  is  bad  enough  now,  but  if  this  language  is  enacted 
into  law,  the  controversy  will  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  the  new 
State  will  be  dealt  a  death  blow  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth. 

Surely,  Congress  ought  not  to  saddle  the  new  State  with  an  impedi- 
ment which  only  Congress  could  create,  and  only  Congress  can  remove.. 

In  the  continental  United  States,  following  doctrine  established  by 
the  European  nations,  who  discovered  and  colonized  America,  the 
theory  was  developed  that  the  title  to  the  new  country  was  in  the 
Crown — the  sovereign — ^his  to  grant  to  his  subjects  at  will,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  right  of  the  aborigine  inhabitants  to  continue  to 
have  its  use  and  occupancy  until  such  time  as  their  rights  should  be 
cut  off  or  extinguished  by  purchase,  by  conquest,  or  by  decree  of  the 
sovereign. 

Only  the  sovereign  could  dispossess  the  aborigines,  and  only  the 
sovereign  could  deal  with  them  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title. 

That  was  the  rule  adopted  by  the  monarchs  of  Spain  during  the 
lifetime  of  Columbus  on  the  advice  of  Spanish  lawgivers. 

It  was  implemented  by  royal  decrees  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
with  the  advent  of  the  Kevolutionary  War  and  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  it  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  early  decisions  rendered  by  John  Marshall,  the  Chief  Justice, 
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that  the  Federal  Government  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government,  and  only  the  Federal  Government, 
could  deal  with  the  aborigines  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  rights. 

The  Congress  of  the  Federation  x^assed  an  ordinance  in  1787  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  that 
was  the  first  effort,  the  first  time,  that  Congress — and  that  was  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Federation — legislated  on  that  subject.  That  legislation 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  with 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  extended  by  later  acts  of  the  Congress  to  var- 
ious portions  of  the  western  domains,  which  then  became  known  as 
Indian  country- 
It  was  under  this  practice  and  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  and  Inter- 
course Acts  that  treaties  were  negotiated  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West.  Sometimes  titles  were  extinguished  by  the  sword  and  the  Indi- 
ans were  taken  to  reservations ;  sometimes  it  was  done  by  treaty,  by 
purchase,  by  formal  contracts  approved  by  Congress;  sometimes  by 
Executive  order  treaties,  and  by  the  Executive  order  reservations. 

About  the  time  that  Alaska  was  purchased  from  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  Congress  prohibited  further  treaties  with  the  Indians.  There 
never  was  any  strife  with  the  Indians  in  Alaska.  No  Indian  wars 
were  fought,  such  as  characterized  the  development  of  the  western 
domain.  The  Indians  were  never  segregated  or  placed  upon  reserva- 
tions ;  never  driven  from  their  homes,  ancestral  or  otherwise,  and  the 
United  States  never  treated  with  them. 

The  land  laws  were  extended  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  homestead 
laws,  mining  laws ;  the  country  was  held  to  be  public  domain. 

The  courts  held  at  an  early  date  that  the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act 
did  not  apply  to  the  Territory,  and  our  Government  from  1884  until 
1941,  encouraged  the  migration  of  settlers,  business  interests,  and 
manufacturing  industries,  into  the  territory  upon  the  theory  that  it 
was  open  public  domain,  not  subject  to  aboriginal  occupancy  rights 
of  the  native  tribes  or  of  the  natives. 

In  the  meantime,  the  natives  continued  to  move  a,bout  at  will,  buy 
and  sell  property.  In  1924  they  were  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     They  thereafter  exercised  the  right  of  the  ballot. 

In  1942  it  was  asserted  that  the  practice  followed  from  1884  to  1941 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  United  States,  never  having  treated  with  the 
natives  of  Alaska  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  aboriginal  rights, 
that  the  natives  were  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  white 
men  in  the  Territory  were  trespassers.  That  is  the  Alaska  Indian 
controversy,  stated  in  simple  terms. 

In  1944,  when  Mr.  Ickes  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Alaska 
was  a  combat  area,  and  people  could  travel  in  the  zone  only  with 
military  permits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  administra- 
tive hearings  in  southeastern  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  validity  of  these  Indian  claims.  He  announced  that  he  would 
proceed  by  administrative  action  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
claims,  not  only  as  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  but  as  between 
various  tribes  or  groups  of  Indians. 

This  map  back  here,  the  colored  map,  represents  the  petitions  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  native  groups  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  seeking  to  have  those  areas  in  southeastern  Alaska 
which  are  colored,  to  be  confirmed  as  being  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Indians. 
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Senator  Taylor.  They  overlap. 

Mr.  Arnold.  They  overlap.  They  had  just  one  common  point. 
They  contended  that  the  property  was  subject  to  the  aboriginal  Indian 
title,  and  that  the  white  people  were  trespassers.  The  claims  cover  the 
capital  at  Juneau,  including  the  governor's  mansion,  and  including 
the  building  where  the  Territorial  legislature  meets ;  the  city  of  Ketch- 
ikan, and  other  places  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appointed  an  examiner  to  hold  these 
hearings,  a  man  from  New  Mexico,  Judge  Hanna,  who  formerly  had 
been  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico,  and  had  acted  as  counsel, 
special  counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Indian  matters. 

Judge  Hanna  held  hearings  in  that  area  of  southeastern  Alaska  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks,  heard  hundreds  of  witnesses,  took  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony,  and  filed  a  report  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  finding  that  if  the  Indian  title  had  ever  existed,  it  had, 
except  for  small  areas  which  he  was  unable  to  define,  been  lost  by 
abandonment  and  nonuse  over  the  years. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  appealed  the  decision  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reversed  Judge  Hanna 
without  hearing  further  testimony  and  confirmed  the  title  of  the 
Indians  in  substantial  bodies  of  land. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hydaburg  natives,  they  claimed  800,000  acres. 
He  confirmed  their  title  in  101,000  acres,  and  that,  incidentally,  is 
the  101,000  acres  which  Secretary  Krug  on  November  30  set  aside  as 
a  reservation  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  and  where  an  election 
was  held  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  reservation  was  accepted  by 
the  natives. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  so  long  as  the  controversy  exists— — 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  sorry ;  what  about  the  case  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  the  meantime,  the  military  authorities,  at  a  time 
when  military  installations  were  being  built  up  in  an  effort  to 
oust  the  Japanese  from  Kiska  and  Attn,  concluded  to  install  a  military 
port  of  embarkation  within  the  harbor  limits  of  the  capital  at  Juneau, 
Alaska.  Under  the  War  Powers  Act  they  took  possession  of  a  small 
tract  of  land  there  and  brought  the  statutory  action  to  condemn  it. 

Certain  natives  intervened  in  the  proceeding  and  set  up  aborigi- 
nal title,  claiming  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  occupied  the  area 
since  time  immemorial,  until  they  were  ousted  by  the  military 
authorities. 

The  question  involved  was  a  little  complicated.  It  was  tidelands ; 
and  tidelands,  of  course,  are  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  Indians  asserted  that  the  aboriginal  title 
overrode  that  of  the  United  States  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
compensation  based  upon  fee  ownership. 

The  decision  was  against  the  natives  in  the  lower  court  and  was 
appealed  to  the  circuit  court  at  San  Francisco.  The  circuit  court,  in 
a  unanimous  decision,  held  that  during  the  negotiations  leading  to 
treaty  of  purchase  from  Russia  the  agreed  purchase  price  was 
$7,000,000  but  that  Secretary  Seward  took  exception  to  wording  of 
the  treaty  because  the  transfer  was  in  the  nature  of  a  quitclaim 
instead  of  a  warranty. 

Seward  increased  .the  price  $200,000  if  Russia  would  warrant  the 
title  free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrances  from  any  person  whatsoever. 
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The  warranty  was  inserted  and  the  deal  was  made,  and  we  paid  an 
additional  $200,000.  . 

That,  coupled  with  other  circumstances— the  failure  to  extend  the 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  to  Alaska,  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had 
heen  citizens  for  many  years — led  the  circuit  court  to  the  conclusion 
that  aboriginal  Indian  title  does  not  exist  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
and  they  so  held.     That  was  2  or  3  years  ago. 

There  was  no  certiorari  applied  for  or  appeal  taken,  but  the  claims 
continued  to  be  asserted  by  the  Indians  and  by  their  counsel  and,  I 
guess,  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  claims  are  serious,  because  of  alleged  backing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  act  as  a 
definite  impediment  to  development  and  investment. 

It  was  that  set  of  circumstances  vrhich  induced  everybody  interested 
in  the  pulp  development  to  appeal  for  the  passage  of  the  Tongass 
Timber  Sales  Act,  and  that  is  how  it  came  to  be  passed.  That  is  the 
Indian  controversy,  or  the  first  portion  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  Claims  Act  had  been  passed  and  was 
said  not  to  apply  to  the  Alaskan  situation. 

Senator  AisrDERSoisr.  Not  to  apply  ? 

Mr.  Aen^old.  Not  to  apply.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  elaborate  on 
that.  It  has  not  been  applied,  and  it  has  been  held  by  some  lawyers 
and,  I  think,  by  counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  not  to  be  applicable.  I  cannot  answer  with 
certainty  on  that. 

Senator  ANDERSOisr.  Do  you  know  the  basis  on  which  it  is  not 
applicable  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  cannot  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Grorud.  You  mean  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  ;  the  Indian  Claims  Act. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groeud.  It  is  specifically  in  the  act  that  it  applies  to  Alaska. 
I  will  get  the  act. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  I  would  just  like  every- 
body to  agree  on  it ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  there  is  a  question  of  that  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so,  or  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

If  that  were  not  true,  of  course,  time  would  be  running  against 
these  claims. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  special  jurisdictional  act,  which  was 
passed  in  1934  and  which  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  au- 
thorizing the  southeastern  natives,  the  Thinglits  and  the  Hydas,  to 
commence  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  for  a  loss  of  Indian 
title.  That  act  has  been  there  for  16  years,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
extended  three  times ;  no  action  has  been  prosecuted ;  there  have  been 
one  or  two  filed. 

Senator  Anderson.  When  was  its  termination?  When  is  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  extension ;  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  is  within  the  next  year  or  so,  either  the  third 
or  fourth  extension. 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  act  of  May  1,  1936,  which  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  was  authorized  to  set  aside  certain  types  of  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  as  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  native  or  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska. 

This  was  an  outright  grant  of  power  to  create  Indian  reservations, 
out  of  the  public  domain.  It  was  not  dependent  upon  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  aboriginal  title.  The  two  were  quite  different.  Under 
aboriginal  title,  the  natives  claim  against  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  1936  law  the  United  States  grants  the  lands  to  the  Indians. 

A  number  of  reservations  have  been  created  under  the  act  of  1936. 
No  such  authority  exists  in  continental  United  States. 

This  is  the  Shungnak  Reservation  [pointing]  which  has  1,500,000 
acres;  the  Venetie  Reservation  which  has  1,500,000;  and  here  is  the 
reservation  which  was  rejected,  which  has  a  million  or  so  acres.  This 
one  was  also  rejected.  There  is  one  at  Karluk  on  Kodiak  Island,  which 
is  so  small  it  does  not  show  up  on  the  map,  but  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversy  because  it  involves  fishing  rights.  Litigation 
affecting  the  validity  of  that  reservation  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  a  year  or  so  ago. 

There  are  various  other  ones  at  various  x^laces  in  Alaska,  and  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  to  this  bill,  which  I  have  seen 
here  now,  would  abolish  those  reservations  at  Akutan,  Karluk,  Wales, 
TTnalakleet,  Venetie,  and  other  places  and  would  repeal  that  section  of 
the  ^'\nieeler-Howard  law  which  authorizes  the  creation  of  additional 
reservations. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Public  Law  Y26, 
it  reads  in  part : 

The  Commission  shall  hear  and  determine  the  following  claims  against  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable  group 
of  American  Indians  residing  within  the  Territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
or  Alaska — • 

and  then  it  specifies  what  types. 

It  is  your  view  that  the  Indian  Claims  Act  was  not  then  to  apply 
to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  was.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  of  a  technical 
nature  in  that  the  natives  in  Alaska  are  not  organized  into  tribes  as 
that  term  is  known  in  the  continental  United  States.  They  are  in 
families  or  in  clans. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  would  be  an  identifiable  group,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  it  has  been  said  it  is  not ;  and  in  the  jurisdictional 
acts  that  have  been  passed  special  provision  was  made  for  that,  a 
council  was  created  by  the  act.  This  was  thought  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  tribal  identity. 

I  am  not  reflecting  my  views  on  this  but  only  what  appears  to  be 
the  reason  why  claims  have  not  been  pressed  under  the  act. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  can  save  a  little  time  if  I  ask  you  if  I  may 
interrupt  you  to  ask  Governor  Gruening  if  he  regards  this  matter  of 
Indian  title  as  of  importance. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  statehood  bill  is  the  place  to  settle  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Pardon  me. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance;  I  think  it 
should  be  disposed  of,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  statehood  bill  is  the 
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place  to  do  it.  It  is  a  Federal  matter,  after  all,  and  will  be  decided 
by  the  Federal  Goverment  whether  Alaska  is  a  State  or  a  Territory, 
and  I  think  you  will  needlessly  complicate  the  statehood  bill  if  you 
put  it  in  there. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  it  is  in  it  by  this  language. 

Governor  Grtjening.  Well,  I  prefer  to  see  it  out,  myself. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
Governor  on  that  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  save  some  time 
in  discussion.  There  are  others  who  think  it  ought  to  be  out.  There 
are  others  who  think  it  does  not  belong  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  second  controversy  is  about  the  Wheeler-Howard 
reservations.  Any  part  of  the  public  domain  in  Alaska  which  has 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be 
set  aside  as  an  Indian  reservation. 

The  Secretary  can  create  reservations  if  he  desires.  There  are 
certain  statutory  restrictions,  but  they  are  of  no  great  importance. 

The  reservations,  present  and  prospective,  are  considered  another 
threat  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  because  nobody  knows  when 
or  where  a  reservation  may  be  created. 

It  is  true  they  are  created  subject  to  existing  rights.  If  I  homestead 
there  or  have  a  mining  claim  there  and  the  area  is  withdrawn,  it  does 
not  wipe  out  my  title  if  I  have  one.  But  it  blocks  development  gen- 
erally in  the  area  and  has  an  adverse  effect  ui)on  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Territory,  as  I  see  it. 

The  matter  was  before  this  committee  two  or  three  times  recently, 
after  these  recent  orders  were  issued,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  heated 
comment  by  people  on  both  sides  of  the  argument, 

I  feel  that  the  settlement  of  this  controversy — it  is  not  a  question 
of  amendment  of  this  act ;  I  think  that  section  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  act;  but  I  think  that  the  settlement  of  this  controversy  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  successful  statehood. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  turn  this  area 
over  to  the  State  with  an  impediment  to  title  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  it,  and  only  the  Federal  Government  can  do  it.  The 
State  cannot  control  these  natives.    It  is  a  Federal  question. 

Once  it  becomes  a  State,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  lose  interest  in  it.  If  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  cash 
compensation,  it  is  the  Federal  Government  that  must  pay  them,  not 
the  State  nor  the  inhabitants. 

Senator  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Judge,  do  you  think  that  is  a  fact  that,  once  it  becomes  a  State,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  Federal  Government  to  lose  interest  in  the 
matter?  It  is  mj  feeling,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  agree, 
that  if  Alaska  became  a  State  and  had  two  Senators,  a  Congressman 
dow^n  here,  to  press  their  case,  to  prepare  bills,  and  to  do  the  spade- 
work,  the  ground  work — the  rest  of  us  are  all  busy  with  everything 
under  the  sun,  including  our  own  States — do  you  not  think  it  would 
tend  to  clear  the  matter  up  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  more  speedily  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  that  is  a  viewpoint.  Senator,  and  one  that  your 
experience  would  indicate  that  you  know  more  about  than  I  do. 
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It  seems  to  me  tliat  now,  while  the  Territory  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  that  there  is  more  likelihood  of  it  receiving  attention 
than  when  that  responsibility  is  resolved  or  dissolved  by  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Senator  Taylor.  This  particular  matter  would  still  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  and  you  put  it  very  well  when  you  say  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  but  of  no  Member  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  if  Alaska  became  a  State  and  had 
its  OAvn  representatives  I  think  it  would  be  a  much  better  chance  that 
the  matter  would  be  brought  to  our  attention  and  something  done 
about  it.     That  is  just  my  belief. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  time  is  becoming  limited,  and  you  had 
better  pass  on. 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  Indian  title,  I  would 
prefer  to  have  them  asked  now  because  I  propose  to  take  up  another 
subject. 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Grorud,  was  this  bill  that  was 
introduced  and  this  report  that  was  prepared  part  of  an  attempt  to 
resolve  this  matter  by  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Grorud.  That  is  right ;  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  passed  the  Senate  also?  Did  it  pass  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  Grorud.  No  ;  it  did  not  pass  the  House.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  and  it  did  not  have  time  to  get  through. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  know,  Delegate  Bartlett,  whether  there 
was  any  discussion  of  it  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  bill  came  up  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
adjournment,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  bills  which  came  up  then.  There 
Avas  no  discussion.  Somebody — I  do  not  recall  his  name — merely 
objected  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  exploration  of  the  matter 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  ? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Not  in  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  House. 
.In  fact,  the  bill  was  never  discussed  in  committee  at  that  session,  as 
I  recall  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  All  right,  Judge. 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  talked  about  aboriginal  title,  which,  as  I 
see  it,  is  a  cloud  on  all  the  Territory;  we  have  talked  about  Indian 
reservations  which  would  affect  those  areas,  which  are  withdrawn 
for  that  purpose. 

We  have  talked  about  forest  reserves.  There  are  various  other 
types  of  reservations  in  the  Territory  which,  to  me,  seem  to  impede 
its  progress  and  development,  and  which  would  deprive  the  State 
of  its  share  of  the  lands. 

I  am  going  to  speak  for  a  moment  about  highway  withdrawals. 

Public  Land  Order  No.  601  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
August  10, 1949. 

This  order  withdrew  from  all  forms  of  appropriation,  including  the 
mining  laws : 

1.  Three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of.the  Alaska 
Highway ; 

2.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of 
all  roads  designated  as  through  roads  by  the  order ;  and 
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3.  One  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  all  roads 
designated  as  feeder  roads  by  the  order. 

I  have  a  map  here  showing  these  roads.  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood here.  This  is  a  much  larger  scale  than  600  feet  or  300 
feet  shown,  so  that  you  can  see  where  the  withdrawals  are. 

That  area  in  red  is  a  600-foot  withdrawal,  in  green  it  is  300  feet, 
and  the  other  is  200  feet.     They  run  through  heart  of  the  Territory. 

This  is  the  Alcan  Highway  coming  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 

This  red  stripe  here,  is  the  Richardson  Highway  that  runs  from 
Fairbanks  to  the  coast,  and  the  Tok  Cutoff  between  them,  which  is 
part  of  the  Alaska  Highway.  These  are  other  short  stretches  of  roads 
in  the  Territory. 

jSTow,  I  would  like  you  to  stop  a  moment  and  just  visualize  what 
this  means  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  or  the  State,  if  it 
becomes  a  State. 

No  man  can  settle  or  develop  land  or  property  within  300  feet  of 
the  Alaska  Highway,  nor  can  he  build  an  access  road  or  an  approach 
across  the  300-foot  strip  over  the  objection  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  the  case  of  other  through  roads,  such  as  the  Richardson  Highway, 
the  Glenn  Highway,  Haines  Highway,  and  Tok  Cutoff,  the  prohibited 
distance  is  150  feet  on  each  side  of  the  highway.  For  feeder  roads, 
it  is  100  feet. 

The  difference  is  one  of  degree  only.  The  homesteader,  provided 
he  were  permitted  access,  might  not  be  hurt  by  having  his  property 
line  a  hundred  feet  back ;  but  he  would  not  be  helped  any  either,  and 
if  he  had  to  be  300  feet  back,  his  situation  would  be  even  more  dis- 
couraging. 

Now,  suppose  this  same  homesteader  wanted  to  develop  a  roadside 
enterprise  like  a  service  station,  a  garage,  a  grocery  store,  or  a  tourist 
camp ;  and  suppose  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  Alaska  Highway  ? 

He  would  have  to  get  back  300  feet.  For  a  man  of  limited  capital, 
that  means  he  is  out  of  business  before  he  starts.  He  not  only  has  to 
get  permission  to  build  an  access  road,  but  he  may  have  to  build  it  in 
timber  or  swamp,  both  of  which  occur  freely  in  Alaska. 

That  is  no  small  problem,  and  may  well  double  the  cost  of  his  initial 
investment.  Since  he  is  not  likely  to  own  a  bulldozer  or  a  steam  shovel, 
the  job  will  consume  weeks  or  months  of  back-breaking  labor. 

He  would  not  be  much  better  off  in  the  150-foot  reserved  area. 
These  roads  are  only  20  or  25  feet  wide,  and  the  logs,  stumps,  rock, 
and  debris  from  the  roadbed  proper  are  thrown  to  each  side  during 
the  process  of  construction,  thereby  increasing  the  labor  and  difficulty 
of  making  turnouts,  approaches,  and  access  roads. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  investing  your  life  savings  in  a  roadside 
enterprise  in  Alaska,  how  would  you  like  the  prospect  of  being  required 
to  remain  300  feet  back  of  the  road  or  even  150  feet  ? 

Maybe  you  would  find  a  right  good  place  and  try  to  develop  it  any- 
way; a  spot  at  the  bottom  of  some  hill  where  the  road  crosses  the 
river. 

You  could  have  a  farm  house  and  garden  patch  on  one  side  of  the 
road  and  a  garage  and  service  station  on  the  other  side.  As  business 
got  better  and  the  children  got  old  enough  to  help  you,  you  could  fix 
up  some  tourist  cabins  down  by  the  creek. 
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Well,  somebody  else  tliouglit  of  that  first.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
do  it  because  on  April  1,  1950— this  month— 5  days  after  this  commit- 
tee ordered  hearings  on  the  Alaska  statehood  bill — a  new  order  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  prohibiting  any  person  from  taking 
up  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  even  if  they  stayed  back  the  required 
distance. 

It  is  that  type  of  thing  that  people  in  Alaska  do  not  understand, 
and  that  I  do  not  understand  especially  when  done  parallel  with  the 
advocacy  of  statehood. 

Senator  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  think,  the  people  up  in  Alaska 
might  say  that  is  an  argument  for  statehood,  to  get  away  from  the  sort 
of  control  that  gives  them  a  600-foot  highway.  _ 

Mr.  Arnold.  But,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  reservation  would  still  be  there 
after  statehood. 

Senator  Ecton.  That  is  what  I  wanted,  Judge.  If  Alaska  had 
statehood  what  effect  would  that  have  on  this  recent  order,  for  in- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  None.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Ecton,  one  time  that  order 
said  10  miles  from  the  highway.  Then  they  reduced  it  to  half  a  mile. 
Now  the}"  have  reduced  it  to  600  feet,  and  even  after  statehood,  if  the 
Federal  Government  wants  to  put  it  back  to  10  miles  they  can  do  so. 
Statehood  does  not  have  any  effect  on  this. 

Senator  Ecton.  If  Alaska  had  statehood  would  not  that  preclude 
the  Department  of  Interior  from  making  additional  withdrawals  or 
additional  edicts,  such  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator,  it  would  not  in  any  way  limit  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  withdrawals  on  unsurveyed  lands 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  unsurveyed  and  unoccupied  lands. 

Senator  Ecton.  They  would  just  be  prohibited  on  the  surveyed 
lands,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Only  on  those  sections,  numbered  sections,  which  were 
vested  in  the  State  or  which  went  into  private  ownership. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  they  not  have  to  have  a  reason  for  with- 
drawal ?  Would  not  that  reason  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  review  ?  I 
mean,  can  they  just  arbitrarily  come  in 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  that  their  legal  situation 
would  be  changed  in  the  slightest.  If  they  do  not  have  to  have  a 
reason  now  for  it,  they  would  not  have  to  have  a  reason  for  it  then. 

Senator  Anderson.  They  are  the  custodians  of  the  property  now. 

Mr.  Arnold.  They  would  be  under  statehood,  too. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  think  that  if  the  Territory  had  been 
granted  certain  rights  as  a  State,  when  it  became  a  State  then  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  might  be  somewhat  limited. 

I  recall  that  the  Federal  Government  had  certain  rights  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  which  they  would  have  an  awful  time  trying 
to  assert  now  under  statehood. 

Senator  Butler.  It  would  be  limited,  as  I  understand  it,  only  with 
respect  to  the  sections  that  are  specified,  that  became  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  if  you  could,  at  a 
subsequent  date,  insert  in  the  record — we  could  put  it  in  at  this  point — 
the  legal  basis  for  your  belief  that  they  could  make  additional  reser- 
vations, just  for  highways,  when  you  once  have  the  actual  operation 
of  a  statehood.     I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  now,  in  the 
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Forest  Service,  for  example,  may  go  into  a  forest  area,  make  certain 
requirements  that  are  carried  in  the  present  law,  but  if  we  tried  to 
change  those,  if  the  Forest  Service  tried  to  change  those  now  in  the 
area,  it  might  result  in  opposition  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  follows  from  the  wording  of  the  enabling 
act  itself,  that  the  Federal  Government  reserves  all  lands  not  spe- 
cifically granted,  and  this  is  part  of  it. 

Senator  Anderson".  The  Federal  Government  has  reserved  a  lot 
of  public  domain  in  my  home  State.  I  say  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  law,  and  I  have  to  rely  on  my  own  experience,  and  I  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  go  in  now  and  say  that  it  is  going 
to  reserve  several  hundred  feet  on  a  roadway  in  New  Mexico  arbi- 
trarily. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Even  if  it  were  on  public  domain  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes,  sir ;  even  if  it  were  on  public  domain,  even 
when  it  tried  to  reserve  certain  lands  for  military  purposes,  it  had  a 
hard  time  doing  it.  It  had  to  get  into  the  Federal  courts,  and  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  intervened. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  I  will  be  ver}^  glad  to  submit  a  memorandum 
■on  it,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum.  I  think 
it  would  save  us  some  time  if  we  had  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Arnold  subsequently  submitted  the  following  memorandum:) 

May  8, 1950. 
Re  H.  R.  331 — Alaska  statehood  bill. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Arnold, 

Managing  Director,  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc., 

Seattle  k,  'Was'h. 

Dear  Mr.  Arnold  :  This  memorandum  is  addressed  to  the  question  of  whether, 
if  H.  R.  331  is  enacted  and  statelaood  granted  to  Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  continue  his  previous  practice  of  setting  aside  or  reserving  large 
strips  of  land  contiguous  to  highways  constructed  over  the  public  domain  in 
Alaska,  thereby  precluding  the  acquisition  and  development  of  such  areas  by 
the  people  of  Alaska. 

By  virtue  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  446,  O.  320,  sec.  1  et  seq.,  5 
U.  S.  O.  A.,  sec.  123,  and  48  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  321a  et  seq.),  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  other  works  in  Alaska,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given  and  has  exercised  the  power  to  locate,  lay 
out,  construct,,  and  maintain  roads  in  Alaska.  H.  R.  331  does  not  purport  to 
affect  this  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  area  in  Alaska  in  which  rights-of-way  and  highways 
may  be  hereafter  located  remains  public  domain  land,  no  impediment  is  per- 
ceived to  a  continuation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  policy  as  to  laying 
out  highways  in  this  area. 

It  is  true  that  section  18  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  tNovember  9,  1921 
(42  Stat.  216,  23  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  18  (as  modified  bv  the  1939  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  sees.  301,  302,  4  F.  R.  2727,  and  1949  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  sec.  2,  14, 
F.  R.  5228)),  provides  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  any 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  right-of- 
way  of  any  highway,  he  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment supervising  the  administration  of  such  land,  appropriate  and  transfer 
such  land  for  such  purpose  to  the  highway  department  of  the  State  wherein 
the  land  is  located.  However,  the  exercise  of  this  authority  lies  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  must  be  with  the  approval  and  upon  any 
conditions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  involved,  and  does  not  appear 
to  conflict  with  the  aforementioned  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  to  roads  upon  public  lands  in  Alaska. 
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Another  Federal  Statute,  derived  from  the  act  of  July  26,  1866  (14  Stat.  253, 
C.  262,  sec.  8,  43  U.  S.  C.  A.  932),  provides  that  "The  right-of-way  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways  over  public  lands,  not  reserved  for  public  uses,  is  hereby 
granted."  This  statute  is  construed  to  constitute  a  standing  offer  of  a  free 
right-of-way  over  the  public  domain,  which  may  be  accepted  by  the  State 
authorities  or  the  public  upon  the  establishment  of  a  highway  in  any  of  the 
modes  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  lands  are  located.  ( Cases 
cited  at  title  43  U.  S.  0.  A.,  p.  217  and  16  American  Jurisprudence  p.  357) .  Again, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this  statute  which  would  conflict  with 
or  lessen  the  previously  mentioned  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over 
the  public  domain  in  a  future  State  of  Alaska.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  43 
U.  S.  C.  A.  932  expressly  excepts  from  its  operation  public  lands  which  have 
been  reserved  for  public  use — and  the  power  to  reserve  such  lands  in  Alaska 
for  such  uses  would  be  exercisable  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  even  after  the  admission  of  Alaska  to  the  Union. 

By  article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  there  is  vested  in  Congress  "Power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  Congressional  control  over 
public  lands  within  a  Territory  is  not  diminished  by  the  admission  of  the  Terri-  ■ 
tory  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Utah  Power  t€  Light  Co.  v.  United  States  (243 
U.  S.  389,  405)  ;  Camfleld  v.  United  States  (167  U.  S.  518,  524).  The  recent  tide- 
lands  case  of  United  States  v.  California  (332  U.  S.  19),  has  given  vigorous  new 
'meaning  to  the  unlimited  power  of  Congress  in  this  regard.  The  Federal  power 
over  public  lands  include  the  power  to  withdraw  them  from  acquisition  by  the 
public,  and  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  acting  through  Execu- 
tive orders,  to  withhold  or  reserve  portions  of  the  public  domain,  even  without 
express  statutory  authority.  Mason  v.  United  States  (260  U.  S.  545)  ;  United 
States  V.  Midwest  Oil  Co.  (236  U.  S.  459).  By  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
847,  43  U.  S.  C.  A.,  Sec.  141  et  seq.).  Congress  conferred  express  authority  upon 
the  President,  in  his  discretion,  for  public  purposes,  to  "withdraw  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  or  entry  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska,"  and  provided  that  "such  withdrawals  or  reservations  shall  remain 
in  force  until  revoked  by  him  or  by  an  act  of  Congress."  The  statute  specifically 
confers  discretionary  power  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  reserva- 
tions and  withdrawals  of  public  lands  (43  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  143  et  seq.),  and  with- 
drawal orders  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  been  held  valid  as  acts  of 
the  President  {Wilhur  v.  U.  S.  ex  rel.  Barton  (46  F.  (2d)  217,  aff'd.  283  U.  S. 
414;  Wiliur  v.  U.  S.  ex  rel.  Pyron,  46  F.  (2d)  224,  aff'd  283  U.  S.  414).  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  determination  of  what  public  lands  should,  for  "public  pur- 
poses," be  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  acquisition  by  the  public,  lies  in  the 
"discretion"  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  this  power  will  be  as 
applicable  to  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  a  future  State  of  Alaska  as  it 
was  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Therefore,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  should  Alaska  be  granted  statehood 
upon  the  terms  of  H.  II.  331,  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
petuate his  policy  of  setting  aside  and  withdrawing  from  public  acquisition  large 
widths  of  lands  parallel  to  highways  to  be  constructed  over  the  public  domain 
in  Alaska,  will  remain  unabated  and  unaffected  unless  restricted  by  congressional 
action. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Allen  Hilen,  Feoude  &  DeGakmo, 
By  Edward  W.  Aixen. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  base  my  objection  to  the  bill  on  this  feature  on  the 
premise  that  my  statement  is  true,  and  I  will  support  it  by  a  memo- 
randum, 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  policy  which  contemplates  the  crea- 
tion of  large  reserves  of  the  best  land  in  the  Territory,  whether  for 
Indian  reservations  or  any  other  purpose,  when  nearly  one-third  of 
the  Territory  is  already  reserved,  is  incompatible  with  statehood. 

We  are  proceeding  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  would  be  cured  if  more  of  the  lands  were 
given  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  although  I  think  some  type  of  control  over  the 
power  to  create  reservations  and  withdrawals  before  and  after  state- 
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hood  would  need  to  be  imposed.  I  think  that  some  of  these  areas  that 
are  in  color  have  to  be  opened  up  before  the  country  can  ever  be 
developed. 

I  think  nobody  realizes  that  the  inconsistencies  of  this  situation 
and  the  deficiencies  of  the  bill  better  than  Delegate  Bartlett,  its 
author. 

Twice  its  provisions  have  been  under  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
lower  House  of  Congress,  and  on  both  occasions  the  delegate  has  had 
to  apologize  for  the  inadequate  land  grants  which  would  pass  to  the 
new  State. 

On  both  occasions  he  explained  that  Alaska  wanted  more  land  and 
was  entitled  to  more  land,  but  that  efforts  to  get  it  met  opposition  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government — meaning  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Delegate  Bartlett  addressed  the  House  on  January  23,  1950,  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  and  I  quote  from  his  remarks  as 
printed  on  pages  802  and  803  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date.    I  quote  as  follows : 

Some  Members  thought  we  ought  to  have  more  than  the  four  sections  for  every 
township  which  the  bill  contains.  In  a  way  I  did,  too.  But  I  felt  that  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  there 
might  be  opposition  to  that. 

The  Delegate  spoke  to  the  House  again  on  March  3,  1950,  when  the 
hill  was  up  for  final  passage,  and  I  quote  from  his  remarks  as  printed 
on  page  2850  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  date. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  speaking  in  opposition  to  an  amendment  offered 
hy  Congressman  Miller,  of  Nebraska,  which  would  have  increased 
the  grant  of  numbered  sections  from  4  in  each  township  to  18  in  each 
township.    He  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  that  I  have  a  very  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  amendment  which  he  proposes.  Actually,  Alaska  would 
like  to  get  half  of  the  public  land.  I  was  in  Alaska  last  summer  and  no  one 
talked  to  me  about  this  particular  provision  in  the  statehood  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  there  were  strong  representations  made  that  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  would  oppose  this  provision  strongly.  Therefore,  because  I 
thought  the  new  State  could  subsist  on  four  sections,  I  agreed  to  go  along  with 
that  provision. 

Congressman  Miller's  amendment  to  give  the  Territory  18  sections 
•out  of  36  was  not  adopted. 

It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  would  not  have  helped  the 
situation  very  much. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  bill  grants  4  sections,  14  sec- 
tions, or  all  sections,  as  long  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  fails  to 
extend  rectangular  surveys  in  the  Territory  and  persists  in  with- 
drawing and  excluding  from  the  public  domain  all  of  the  valuable 
lands  in  the  Territory. 

It  takes  more  than  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  cure  the  difficulty. 
It  takes  an  amendment — and  a  drastic  one  at  that — of  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  Alaska. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  new  States  shall  be  admitted  on 
an  equal  footing.  No  State  was  ever  admitted  to  the  Union  under 
such  conditions  and  circumstances  as  are  proposed  here,  and  I  think 
no  State  would  want  to  be. 

If  the  equal  footing  clause  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  if 
and  when  Alaska  becomes  a  State  it  should  receive  a  percentage  in 
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quantity  and  quality  of  its  public-land  resources  comparable  with 
that  received  by  other  public-land  States.  Statehood  on  any  other 
basis  is  a  mockery. 

I  want  to  comment  for  a  minute  on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  a 
State  government,  after  which  I  want  to  explain  at  some  length  why 
I  and  my  people  are  interested  in  that  cost. 

Testimony  was  offered  at  previous  hearings  and  this  hearing,  con- 
cerning the  additional  cost  of  the  State  government  over  the  Terri- 
torial government. 

The  proponents  of  the  statehood  have  attempted  to  minimize  the 
additional  cost,  while  those  who  are  opposed  to  statehood  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  increased  cost  would  be  so  burdensome  as 
to  hamper  the  development  of  Alaska. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  figures  used  by  both  the  proponents  and 
opponents  in  previous  hearings  were  far  too  low.  The  present  Ter- 
ritorial budget  now  exceeds  what  the  proponents  estimated  as  the  cost 
of  a  State  government. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  weakness  of  estimates.  The  future  ofttimes 
proves  them  to  be  wrong,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  get  into  a  guessing 
contest,  but  I  have  made  some  calculations  which  I  think  do  throw 
light  on  the  picture. 

The  Territorial  appropriations  for  the  current  biennium,  when 
considered  together  with  automatic  appropriation  of  funds  derived 
from  motor  fuel  and  tobacco  taxes,  are  approximately  $19,000,000  a 
biennium,  or  $9,500,000  per  year;  that  is  the  present  cost  of  Terri- 
torial government,  as  I  compute  it. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  just  a  few  days  ago,  approved 
and  recommended  appropriations  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  for  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  activities  in  Alaska  of  a  sum  in  excess  of  $73,000,000. 

The  following  items  contained  in  that  appropriation  would  be 
absorbed  and  paid  by  the  State  during  the  1951  fiscal  year  if  Alaska 
were  a  State. 

These  are  the  items  just  approved  for  Alaska,  which  I  think,  beyond 
controversy,  would  be  State  charges  if  Alaska  were  a  State: 

The  Governor's  office,  $94,140 ;  the  Secretary's  office,  $13,000 ;  legis- 
lative expense,  $48,000 ;  care  and  custody  of  insane,  $463,541. 

It  was  suggested  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  lessened  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  continue  to  take  care  of  those  people  in  insti- 
tutions.    I  agree  that  would  be  true. 

Road  maintenance,  $2,600,000;  and  fish  and  wildlife  service,  $2,- 
670,587. 

Senator  Ecton.  Is  this  for  a  biennium? 

Mr.  Arnold.  This  is  for  a  year. 

Senator  Ecton.  Annual  expense? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes.  This  is  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  this  fiscal  year.     That  is  a  total  of  $5,889,268. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  amount,  the  Department  of  Interior  bill  con- 
tained an  item  of  $20,400,000  for  road  construction  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska. 

Assuming  Alaska  were  a  State,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  High- 
way-Aid Act  would  apply  and  the  Territory  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  approximately  $20,000,000  of  Federal  highway  funds,  but 
would  be  required  to  match  this  grant  under  the  formula  provided 
in  the  act  for  public-land  States, 
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The  amount  of  matching  money  required  of  the  new  State  would  be 
$3,300,000. 

The  amount  of  matching  money  required — the  way  I  compute  it,  it 
Avould  be  $3,300,000,  as  near  as  I  can  determine. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Hayden-Cart- 
wright  Act  ? 

Mr.  Aenold.  As  near  as  I  can  supply  them,  I  attempted  to  apply 
theih. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr,  Arnold.  I  arrived  at  a  14-percent  figure  that  the  Territory 
would  have  put  up  as  matching  money. 

Senator  Anderson.  Eighty-six  percent  Federal? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Eighty-six  percent  Federal,  and  14  percent  Territory. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  any  States  that  have  that  high  a 
matching  'i 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  thing.  I 
tliink  that  is  way  higher  than  any  other  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  Territory  would  be  required  to  put  up  $3,330,000. 

The  Territory  would  be  required  to  establish  a  court  system.  I 
estimate  the  cost  of  that  to  be  a  million  dollars  a  year.  When  you 
add  these  sums  together,  you  get  another  91/2  million  dollars. 

As  I  see  it,  roughly,  the  cost  of  State  Government  would  be  double 
that  of  a  Territorial  government  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditures. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Territorial  tax  commissioner, 
the  Territorial  income  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1949, 
was  slightly  in  excess  of  $6,000,000.  But  I  understand  that  the  tax 
commissioner  estimates  that  the  income  for  the  calendar  year  1950 
will  be  about  $9,000,000. 

If  I  understood  Mrs.  Herman  correctly  in  her  testimony  yester- 
day, there  is  not  much  variance  between  her  income  figures  and  those 
that  I  have  used  here ;  around  $15,000,000  income  for  the  biennium,  I 
would  estimate  it.  I  think  she  made  it  $18,000,000,  and  the  question 
is  where  the  motor  fuel  and  tobacco  tax  comes  in.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that.  But  with  the  present  income  for  the  biennium  of  $15,000,000, 
the  cost  of  State  government  at  this  level  would  be  around  $36,000,000, 

I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  comparison  because  if  the  Terri- 
torial revenue  this  year  is  $9,000,000  it  ought  to  have  been  $9,000,000 
last  year.  I  think  it  is  approximately  double.  The  cost  of  the  State 
government  would  be  approximately  double  that  of  the  Territorial 
government:  $18,000,000  income  and  $36,000,000  outgo. 

It  is  admitted  there  would  have  to  be  some  more  money  raised. 
Both  Mrs,  Herman  and  George  Sundborg  recommended  that  that 
motor  fuel  tax  might  well  be  doubled. 

It  was  explained  that  the  tax  is  on  internal  combustion  engines  only, 
and  not  on  the  fuel  used  for  heating  purposes.  The  inference  was 
that  it  was  a  highway  tax  similar  to  that  imposed  in  many  of  the 
States  on  users  of  the  State  highways  exacted  by  way  of  a  tax  on 
gasoline  consumed  in  automobiles. 

But  in  Alaska  one  of  the  greatest  users  of  motor  fuel  and  internal- 
combustion  engines  is  the  fishing  fleet.  Travel  in  Alaska  is  by  water ; 
fishing  is  the  big  business.  I  do  not  limit  this  to  salmon  fishing,  but  to 
halibut  fishing,  all  kinds  of  fishing,  big  boats,  little  boats,  middle-sized 
boats,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  those  boats  are  propelled 
by  Diesel  engines ;  all  of  the  newer  ones  are  Diesel  powered. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  basic  price  of  Diesel  oil  in  southeastern 
xilaska  is  12.2  cents  per  gallon,  with  no  Federal  tax,  and  a  Territorial 
tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon,  to  which  Mrs.  Hermann  and  Mr.  Sund- 
borg  would  add  an  additional  2  cents  per  gallon,  making  a  total  cost 
to  the  fishermen  of  14.2  cents  a  gallon. 

This  money  would  be  used,  if  I  understood  them  correctly — I  am  not 
sure  of  this — as  matching  money  to  match  the  Federal  highway  fund 
to  build  roads  with.  The  Territory  would  take  4  cents,  or  25  percent 
by  way  of  tax. 

This  would  be  of  great  advantage,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  users  of  the 
highways,  but  not  so  good  for  people  who  engage  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness. 

The  situation  is  not  too  different  with  respect  to  gasoline,  except 
that  the  ratio  is  a  little  different.  There  is  also  a  tremendous  amount 
of  gasoline  burned,  particularly  in  the  smaller  boats.  The  trolling 
fleet,  and  the  little  hook-and-line  fishermen,  of  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds in  Alaska,  use  that  type  of  fuel. 

In  southeastern  Alaska,  gasoline  costs  16.1  cents  per  gallon  de- 
livered to  the  fishing  boats  at  the  dock.  That  is  the  basic  charge, 
plus  a  cent  and  a  half  Federal  tax.  and  2'  cents  Territorial  tax,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  19.6  cents,  to  which  Mrs.  Hermann  and  Mr.  Sundborg 
would  add  an  additional  2  cents,  making  21.6.  Here  again  the  tax 
would  be  4  cents  out  of  20  cents,  or  approximately  20  percent  on  the 
gross.    That  is  to  be  used,  as  I  understand  it,  to  match  highway  money. 

This  is  a  very,  very  radical  departure  from  the  system  which  has 
gained  strength  in  the  States  where  gasoline  taxes  are  imposed  and 
earmarked  for  road  construction,  the  gasoline  taxed  being  the  gasoline 
that  is  consumed  on  the  road,  by  people  who  travel  on  the  roads.  This 
is  certainly  a  radical  departure  from  that  principle. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  people  who  travel  on  the  roads  in  Alaska, 
too,  but  the  mileage  is  not  too  great  and  the  traffic  is  not  too  heavy, 
so  that  the  gasoline  consumed  for  highway  purposes  is  not  great. 

Senator  Ecton.  Do  airplanes  pay  this  2-cent  tax  now  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  they  do,  as  the  act  is  now  constituted;  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  Senator,  airplanes  pay  it,  the  auto- 
mobiles pay  it,  the  fishing  fleet  pays  it.  It  is  put  into  a  separate  fund, 
and  it  is  disbursed  by  the  Territorial  highway  engineer  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads,  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  local  airports,  including  seaplane  facilities.  To  the  extent 
that  seaplane  facilities  are  a  facility  usable  and  useful  to  the  fishing 
fleet,  the  fishing  fleet  presently  derives  some  benefit  from  the  tax. 

These  figures  that  I  have  used,  and  those  used  by  other  people  who 
have  appeared  here,  make  no  provisions  for  a  county  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  proponents  of  this  bill  seem  to  feel  that  the  new 
State  can  dispense  with  county  form  of  government  in  Alaska. 

I  do  not  quarrel  too  much  with  that.  I  do  not  think  that  a  county 
form  of  government  would  be  needed  when  you  mean  a  county  form  of 
government  in  the  sense  that  people  in  the  older  States  have  estab- 
lished and  maintained  it.  But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  type  of  governmental  unit  intervening  between 
the  municipality  and  the  State.  Maybe  it  need  not  be  quite  like  a 
county,  but  something  along  that  line;  there  already  is  developing 
that  type  of  government  in  the  Territory.     But  under  recent  legisla- 
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tion  passed  by  the  legislature,  utility  districts  have  been  incorporated, 
and  independent  school  districts  have  been  incorporated.  Independ- 
ent school  districts  are  areas  larger  than  a  municipality. 

They  embrace  the  municipality,  and  the  area  surrounding  it  within 
so  many  miles.  They  are  an  extension  of  our  municipal  limits  for 
school  purposes. 

Senator  Butler.  Usually  the  tax  for  such  district  is  collected  by 
the  county  in  the  States.  I  presume  in  Alaska  it  is  collected  by  the 
Territorial  government  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  the  school  districts  it  is  collected  by  local  machinery, 
not  exactly  by  the  municipality,  but  by  an  extension  of  the  municipal 
machinery,  rather  than  by  the  creation  of  county  machinery  or  of  Ter- 
ritorial machinery. 

This  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  because  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing Territorial  law  property  located  within  these  taxing  areas,  real 
and  personal  property  located  vrithin  municipalities,  school  districts, 
or  utility  districts,  is,  in  etfect,  exempted  from  Territorial  tax. 

Property  located  within  those  small  units  does  not  pay  any  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  Territory,  and  under  that  type  of  law  would  pay 
nothing  to  the  support  of  statehood. 

The  real-  and  personal-property  tax  collected  on  property  in  these 
districts  is  retained  100  percent,  and  used  for  municipal  purposes  and 
school-district  and  utility-district  purposes. 

This  means  that  only  property  located  outside  of  these  taxing  units 
is  left  to  carry  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Territorial  government 
or  the  State  government  if  they  have  one. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  one  of  the  paramount  reasons,  why 
we  feel  that  there  has  to  be  some  of  this  land  released,  so  that  it  can 
pass  into  private  hands  and  get  on  the  tax  rolls ;  so  that  the  State  can 
have  some  property  of  its  own  which  will  be  a  source  of  income  to 
support  the  State. 

The  municipal  property  is  not  taxed  to  support  the  State  under  our 
system.  The  school -district  property  is  not  taxed  to  support  the  State 
under  our  system.  The  school-district  property  is  not  taxed  to  sup- 
port the  State.  The  utility-district  property  is  not  taxed  to  support 
the  State. 

The  property  that  is  left,  outside  of  these  taxing  units  to  carry  the 
State  burden,  are  those  salmon  canneries,  which  are  not  located  within 
the  taxing  units,  and  the  gold-mining  properties  which  are  not  located 
within  the  taxing  units.  Substantial  amounts  of  those  properties  are 
within  the  units. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  the  salmon  canneries,  out  of  some  90  canneries, 
25  or  so  are  located  within  the  taxing  units. 

They  pay  a  tax,  all  right,  but  that  tax  is  retained  100  percent  for 
local  purposes.  No  part  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  Territorial  or 
State  treasury. 

There  again  I  come  back  to  the  example  of  the  pulp-mill  develop- 
ment in  Ketchikan,  where  I  lived  for  so  many  years.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  site ;  have  been  there  very  many  times.  It  is  located 
within  a  school  district.  Mr.  Sundborg  said  there  was  a  provision 
of  law  which  would  excuse  it  from  50  percent  of  the  tax  for  10  years ; 
but  whether  it  is  excused  or  whether  it  is  not,  the  tax  will  be  retained 
locally.     No  part  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  State  treasury,  but 
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the  State  will  have  the  burden  of  servicing  that  increased  population, 
furnishing  police  protection  and  all  of  those  things  that  are  functions 
of  the  State. 

The  housing  built  there,  for  these  people  to  live  m,  will  be  withm 
the  municipality  or  the  school  district  and  will  pay  no  tax  to  the  State. 

Senator  Butler.  Is  this  tax  exemption  provided  for  by  Territorial 

Mr.  Aenold.  That  is  right.  It  is  true  that  the  legislature  could 
alter  it  if  they  wanted  to,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  basic  tax  system  of 
the  Territory  which  has  been  enacted  and  put  into  effect.  It  was  said 
here  that  x\laska  was  a  place  that  is  lightly  taxed,  and  it  is. 

Mrs.  Herman  testified  that  she  and  her  husband,  who  had  a  business, 
a  property,  and  income,  paid  only  $60  per  year  for  the  support  of  the 
Territory.     She  thought  that  was  pretty  moderate. 

But  a  man  who  goes  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  nonresident  for  the 
fishing  season,  and  gets  a  job  as  a  cook  on  a  fishing  boat,  has  to  pay 
the  Territory  $50  for  a  license  to  work  on  that  boat. 

Nonresidents  who  go  to  the  Territory  to  work  in  the  fisheries  are 
subjected  to  a  $50  license  tax;  residents  pay  $5. 

Senator  Butler.  Who  gets  that  $50? 

Mr,  Arnold.  The  Territory ;  so  that  it  is  a  little  bit  dependent  upon 
how  you  approach  the  thing. 

It  was  said  that  the  salmon  industry  has  taxable  property  worth 
eighty  or  ninety  million  dollars,  and  the  mining  industry  two  or  three 
hundred  million. 

Well,  the  mining  properties,  whatever  they  are  worth,  are  mostly 
idle.  The  mining  industry,  the  gold-mining  industry,  is  not  in  a 
healthy  condition  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  mines  have  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  are  de- 
teriorating and,  as  I  see  it,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  worthless. 

I  am  much  concerned  about  the  situation  in  southeastern  Alaska; 
I  think  the  application  of  this  bill  to  that  area  would  be  disastrous. 
Maybe  I  think  that  is  so  because  that  is  where  I  lived,  and  that  is  the 
area  that  I  know  the  best. 

Here  is  an  area  which  has  a  substantial  part  of  the  population,  and 
it  has  one  resource,  outside  of  the  fisheries,  and  that  is  the  pulp,  which 
has  not  been  developed  yet.  I  hope  it  will  be.  But  everything  else 
in  that  area  seems  to  me  to  be  locked  up. 

I  do  not  see  where  the  State  would  establish  itself.  There  are  some 
agricultural  lands  in  southeastern  Alaska,  but  not  a  great  amount. 
Several  thousand  acres  at  a  place  called  Strawberry  Point,  and  for 
some  reason,  I  do  not  know  why — it  is  over  here — for  some  reason  the 
boundaries  of  the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  were  changed  to 
include  that  farm  land.     It  is  surveyed. 

Senator  Anderson.  When  was  that  done.  Judge? 

Mr.  Arnold.  In  the  early  forties.  I  cannot  tell  you  why.  The 
farmers  did  not  have  to  move  out  of  there,  but  they  could  not  shoot  the 
bears,  and  the  bears  killed  all  their  cattle,  and  they  starved  out.  They 
are  all  gone  now. 

These  things  are  incompatible  with  development  and  they  are  in- 
compatible with  statehood. 

There  are  40,000  acres  of  surveyed  land  in  Eainy  Hollow,  the  Haines 
country,  back  of  Skagway ;  40,000  acres  surveyed,  and  that  is  one  of 
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the  places  mentioned  by  the  witness  yesterday  that  has  agricultural 
possibility  in  southeastern  Alaska.    I  do  not  know  how  much. 

This  is  a  map  prepared  some  time  ago  in  an  exhibit  somewhere 
by  the  Forest  Service,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  timber  limits 
where  they  were  trying  to  develop  pulp,  and  how  they  are  located. 

Up  here  is  the  area  I  speak  of,  the  Chilcat  area  back  of  Haines; 
this  is  where  the  40,000  acres  of  surveyed  land  are. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  can  see  it,  but  it  is  in  red.  That  has  been 
embraced  in  the  Haas-Goldsmith  report. 

Haas  and  Goldsmith  were  employees  of  the  Departinent  of  the 
Interior,  who  went  to  Alaska,  and  after  some  investigation,  marked 
off  certain  land ;  I  do  not  mean  they  marked  it  off  on  the  ground,  but 
designated  it,  and  described  it  as  areas  as  to  which  the  Indians  had  a 
superior  title. 

These  agricultural  lands  of  southeastern  Alaska  were  designated  as 
Indian  lands  and  now  lay  there  idle. 

Senator  Butler.  When  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Three  years  ago,  4  years  ago. 

Senator  Butler.  What  would  be  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  not  the  only  area  in  southeastern  Alaska.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  areas  that  they  marked  off.  It  happens  to  be  one 
that  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  one  that  is  surveyed. 

Senator  Butler.  The  Department  of  Fisheries  has  claimed  all  the 
time  that  they  are  interested  in  the  development  of  Alaska.  Can  you 
figure  out  any  way  that  they  figure  that  is  a  method  by  which  they 
are  going  to  get  the  development  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Department. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  submit  that  to  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  one  more  matter  that  came  up  during  the  course 
of  this  hearing,  and  it  deals  again  with  this  question  of  surveying; 
something  that  Senator  Cordon  and  the  chairman  here  said  brought  it 
to  my  attention  the  first  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Elminating  the  need  for  rectangular  surveys. 

Mr.  Arnold.  H.  R.  3150  has  apparently  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  was  sent  to  the  President  for  signature  the  21st  of 
"April, 

This  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere  to  dispense  with  rectangular  surveys  and  to  permit  irregular 
surveys  where  the  situation  seems  to  justify  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
now  that  it  is  wise  legislation.  But  it  does  not  square  with  the  bill, 
the  statehood  bill. 

If  you  introduce  that  system  into  Alaska  and  they  did  not  survey 
townships  and  did  not  have  sections  numbered  2,  16,  36,  and  32,  the 
State  would  never  acquire  anything. 

Something  was  said  here  by  Mr.  Slaughter  about  some  continuance 
of  the  rectangular  surveys,  but  I  could  not  understand  that.  But  I 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of  mining  claims  in  Alaska  surveyed 
and  put  to  patent.  Those  are  irregular  surveys.  We  have  local  legis- 
lation now.  Congi-ess  passed  it  long  ago,  permitting  this  type  of 
survey  in  Alaska.  It  has  frequently  been  used.  We  compute  that 
nearly  400,000  acres  out  of  the  two  and  one-half  million  acres  are  in 
that  type  of  survey.  The  grant  does  not  apply  to  it  at  all.  The  Stat« 
gets  nothing. 
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I  have  one  or  two  more  points,  which  will  require  some  considerable 
amount  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman.     Do  you  wish  me  to  continue  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  You  will  have  only  from  10  to  12  tomorrow. 
We  will  not  hold  an  afternoon  session  tomorrow — at  least,  I  don't 
think  we  will.     Would  that  be  time  enough  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Before  we  conclude  here,  I  hand  to  the  re- 
porter for  incorporating  in  the  record  a  letter  dated  April  24,  1950, 
addressed  to  Senator  O'Mahoney  from  Clarence  R.  Miles,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  a  telegram  from  numer- 
ous Alaskan  citizens  dated  April  24,  1950 ;  and  a  letter,  also  addressed 
to  Senator  O'Mahoney,  dated  Wilmington,  Del.,  April  26,  1950,  from 
Mrs.  Edgar  T.  Harvey;  and  a  telegram  dated  April  26,  1950,  from 
L.  F.  Joy,  president,  board  of  directors,  Fairbanks  school  district,  as 
well  as  a  letter  from  Clarence  P.  Keating,  Jr.,  Territorial  supervisor, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Washington  6,  D.  C,  April  2^,  1950. 
Hon.  .Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  inferior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
strongly  recommends  that  Alaska  be  granted  statehood. 

Therefore,  the  chamber  hopes  that  your  committ<?'»  will  sive  early  approval  to 
H.  E.  331,  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill.     I  would  like  to  have  you  make  tliis  J<>Uer 
a  part  of  the  record  of  your  heavings. 
Cordially  yours, 

Clarence  R.  Miles, 
Manager,  Department  of  Oovernmental  Affairs. 


April  24,   1950 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulab  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
(Attention:  Senator  O'Mahoney,  chairman.) 
Majority  of  citizens  of  Alaska  watching  with  great  interest  for  favorable 
•consideration  of  Alaska  statehood  measure  by  your  committee  and  United  States 
Senate.     We  favor  statehood  as  basis  for  more  rapid  development  of  Alaska, 
greater  stability  for  our  economy  offering  greater  inducement  to  private  invest- 
ment and  private  enterprise  and  as  a  basis  for  full  and  equal  rights  of  United 
States  citizens  for  Alaskans.     Informed  Alaskans  take  strong  exception  to  Rev. 
Bernard   Hubbard  being  considered   expert   or   unbiased   witness   on   Alaskan 
affairs    and   particularly    statehood.     Hubbard    not    an    .^askan    resident    and 
without  direct  business  or  resident  interest  in  Alaska  or  Alaskan  affairs  and 
on  the  basis  of  statements  and  articles  by  him  not  considered  an  honest  analyst 
of  Alaska  political  or  economic  affairs  nor  an  honest  portrayer  of  Alaska's 
physical  features.     Request  committee   and   Senate  consider   above   in  giving 
any  credence  to  Hubbard  testimony.     Again  request  and  urge  favorable  action 
•on  Alaska  statehood. 

T,  H.  Wheaton,  Dorothy  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Jane  Clay,  James  Cannon, 
Gustav  V.  Johnson,  William  Clay,  Victor  C.  Rivers,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cannon,  William  H.  Rager,  Jack  Scavenius,  Mrs.  Helen  Wheaton, 
Marian  Edwards,  and  Edwin  D.  Blair,  Alaskan  citizens. 


Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Peninsula  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Inc., 

Boxwood,  Wilmington,  Del.,  April  26,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  The  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  of 
the  Methodist  Church  ( 1,493,672  members)  has  a  very  definite  feeling  that  both 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  should  be  granted  statehood. 
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We  as  a  societj'  are  asking  you  to  support  the  Mil  for  stateliootl  of  these  two 
Territories  wlien  it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  Senators  and  others  doubt  the  advisability 
of  these  two  Territories  governing  themselves,  arguing  from  the  standpoint  that 
they  are  not  j'et  capable. 

I  assure  you  after  much  research,  especially  on  Alaska,  that  they  are,  but  if 
you  think  otherwise,  may  I  ask,  from  a  psychological  knowledge,  how  will  they 
ever  acquire  the  capability  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  as  long  as  the  United 
States  directs  their  very  life?  All  initiative  is  destroyed  in  a  child  by  such  a 
procedure,  and  what  is  true  of  a  child  is  true  of  an  adult,  and  also  of  a  group 
of  adults  comprising  a  coijntry. 

Try  giving  these  countries  statehood  and  watch  them  advance  in  government 
techniques  and  industrial  management. 
Tours  truly, 

(Mrs.)  Edgajr  T.  Harvey, 
Secretary  of  Christian  Social  Relations,  Peninsula  Conference. 


Faiebanks,  Alaska. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
After  having  studied  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  its 
passage  by  the  Senate  because  amount  of  acreage  for  schools,  universities,  and 
institutions  passing  to  proposed  State  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  school  system.  Barely  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  total  area  of  Alaska 
would  be  available  for  schools  under  H.  R.  331  and  there  is  little  or  no  possi- 
bility that  under  this  bill  the  new  State  would  ever  gain  control  of  lands  so 
necessary  to  its  economic  welfare.  We  want  statehood  for  Alaska  eventually, 
but  not  statehood  in  name  only.  H.  R.  331  will  not  give  Alaska  the  true  status 
of  a  State  and  it  would  do  nothing  more  than  put  us  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 
I  urge  you  and  your  committee,  in  the  true  interests  of  the  Territory,  to  vote 
against  H.  R.  831. 

L.  F.  Joy, 
President,  Board  of  Directors,  Fairbanks  School  District. 


Juneau,  Alaska,  April  16,  1950. 
Senate  Inteeioe  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chairman.) 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  :  I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement 
in  behalf  of  statehood  for  Alaska  : 

I  have  just  returned  to  Juneau  from  an  extended  trip  throughout  the  Territory- 
checking  the  progress  of  the  census  enumeration  to  date.  I  stopped  at  Anchorage, 
Seward,  Homer,  Kodiak,  Fairbanks,  Nenana,  McGrath,  Galena,  tFnalakleet,  Nome, 
Teller,  and  Wales. 

On  this  trip  I  talked  with  hundreds  of  persons,  in  groups  and  with  individuals. 
Combining  the  results  of  the  trends  of  these  many  conversations  with  the  physical 
structure  of  this  great  Territory  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  this  startling  fact : 
Alaska  is  not  the  back  door  to  America  and  democi'acy,  Alaska  is  the  front  door. 

As  I  flew  over  this  vast  interior  with  its  rolling  hills,  its  many  powerful  rivers, 
and  its  thousands  of  lakes  (covered  with  a  light  blanket  of  snow  hiding  the 
untouched  wealth  beneath )  I  could  not  help  but  picture  this  panorama  as  a  large 
front  room,  unoccupied  and  ready  for  guests.  I  pictured  the  people  banded 
together  in  small  scattered  communities  not  unlike  hired  hands,  who  without 
guidance  are  eeking  out  a  mere  existence  on  their  own  initiative  and  at  the  same 
time  wondering  and  hoping. 

They  are  wondering  why  the  owner  (the  Federal  Goverament)  does  not  see 
fit  to  protect  this  magnificent  room  from  an  unwelcome  visitor  (Russia).  They 
have  witnessed  exploitation  from  within.  The  guest  who  has  come  into  the  front 
room,  used  all  of  the  cut  logs  on  the  fire,  filled  his  pack  with  riches  in  gold,  furs, 
and  fish,  and  then  departed  leaving  nothing  to  repay  his  host  for  his  acquirpd 
treasures.  They  have  been  able  to  do  something  about  him.  The  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  enacted  legislation  providing  for  these 
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wealth  seeking  guests  a  procedure  for  depositing  a  share  of  their  riches  as  a 
payment  for  the  privileges  given. 

These  same  Alaskans  are  now  hoping  that  they  can  have  a  voice  in  protecting 
this  front  room  and  the  rest  of  the  household  (the  48  States)  from  a  surprise 
visit  by  the  unwanted  guest  from  without.  Only  statehood  will  give  them  this 
opportunity. 

In  Nome  the  people  are  amazed  that  the  Federal  Government  is  planning  to 
remove  the  small  Army  base  from  that  area.  In  Anchorage,  Seward,  and  Kodiak, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Alaska,  people  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact 
that  our  airfield  bases  in  the  Aleutian  chain  are  not  going  to  be  maintained. 

Communication  facilities,  especially  along  the  coast  from  the  Bering  Sea  to 
the  Chukchi  Sea,  are  deplorable.  For  6  days  I  tried  to  fly  from  Nome  to  Little 
Diomede  Island,  a  stone's  throw  from  Russia's  Big  Diomede  Island.  Weather 
reports  were  only  given  twice  a  day  from  one  point,  and  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  give  the  pilot  any  indication  of  actual  weather  conditions  between  Nome  and 
Little  Diomede.  He  had  to  trust  to  luck.  He  would  take  off  and  if  good  weather 
prevailed  he  would  keep  going  until  the  weather  would  force  him  back.  For 
5  days  this  procedure  was  followed,  and  on  the  sixth  day  we  were  able  to  fly  over 
the  island.  However,  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  the  fog  so  thick  we  were  unable 
to  make  a  landing  and  were  forced  to  return  to  Nome,  and  as  yet  we  have  been 
unable  to  enumerate  the  residents  of  this  island.  Russia  could  be  in  possession 
of  the  island  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  know  nothing  about  it. 

With  the  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  in  foreign  countries  to  ward  off  the 
threat  of  communism,  why  is  Alaska  being  left  completely  unprotected?  This 
question  is  asked  by  everyone.    Why? 

In  one  generation  the  uneducated  native  Indian  Eskimo  and  Aleut  have  de- 
veloped their  civilization,  perhaps  faster  than  any  other  group  in  history.  They 
have  developed  ministers,  lawyers,  legislators,  teachers,  artists,  musicians, 
authors,  and  men  of  great  skill  in  all  fields  of  society — men  who  can  hold  their 
own  in  our  competitive  democratic  way  of  life. 

Alaskans  have  proven  their  ability  to  govern  themselves  under  the  strict  handi- 
cap of  the  organic  act  which  sets  forth  what  they  are  allowed  to  do  and  what 
they  are  not  allowed  to  do,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  predominant  and 
the  greatest  handicap,  as  it  actually  denies  Alaskans  American  citizenship.  It 
allows  taxation  without  representation.  Many  Alaskans  feel  that  they  have  a 
greater  grievance  against  the  Federal  Government  than  those  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies  who  seceded  from  England. 

Alaska  cannot  and  should  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  population.  This  census 
may  show  as  many  as  150,000  persons  living  here.  It  is  possible  that  Alaska  may 
exceed  Nevada,  which  had  only  110,247  persons  in  1940.  Rather,  Alaska  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vault,  the  future  bank  of  the  world,  beneath  whose  surface 
lies  a  hidden  wealth  undreamed  of  by  man;  a  country  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
continental  United  States :  a  country  which  needs  roads,  airfields,  and  communi- 
cation facilities  to  allow  the  development  necessary  to  make  America  strong. 
The  development  of  Alaska's  natural  resources  will  provide  during  the  coming 
years  a  haven  for  those  unable  to  find  employment  in  other  fields.  Tourist  and 
recreational  development  will  also  provide  a  forward  advancement  for  a  greater 
Alaska.  The  only  opponents  to  statehood  for  Alaska  are  those  unwelcome  guests 
who  have  fought  so  hard  in  the  past  and  are  still  fighting  to  prevent  the  Terri- 
tory from  collecting  a  portion  of  the  wealth  they  are  taking  from  us.  They  are  a 
selfish,  financially  strong  group  that  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  blade  of  the 
sickle  or  be  driven  down  by  the  hammer  of  the  intruder  who  might  set  up  house- 
keeping in  the  grand  front  room  of  Alaska.  The  door  is  wide  open.  The  front 
door. 

To  Alaskans  the  boss  is  either  asleep  or  has  gone  on  an  extended  vacation.  In 
either  case  Alaskans  should  have  the  authority  (that  would  come  with  statehood) 
to  demand  adequate  protection  and  be  allowed  to  discourage  any  unwelcomed 
visitor  by  posting  "Beware  mad  dog"  sign  at  the  gate. 

Clarence  P.  Keating,  Jr., 
Territorial  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Cenfius;  former  Mayor  of  Seivard, 
Alaska;  memljcr  of  1949  session  of  Territorial  legislature;  12-ycar 

Resident  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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(Mr.  Barlett  subsequently  furnished  the  following  information  with 
regard  to  census  figures.) 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  I).  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'AIahonet  :  Only  yesterday  I  received  a  radiogram  from  Mr. 
Clarence  P.  Keating,  .Jr.,  Territorial  Supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  of  interest  to  you  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  state- 
hood bill,  now  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Keating  informs  me  that  "All  indications  point  to  a  minimum  of  lo5.000 
persons  now  living  in  the  Territory,  exclusive  of  military  personnel".  On  May  1, 
Alaska  census  enumerators  had  listed  over  100,000  permanent  citizens  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Keating  based  his  estimates  on  figures  still  to  be  received  from  several 
enumeration  districts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Babtlett. 

(Whereupon,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  a.  m.  Friday,  April 
28,  1950.) 
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FRIDAY,   APRIL   28,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10 :  15  a.  m.,  in 
room  224,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New 
Mexico),  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mexico),  Glen  H. 
Taylor  (Idaho),  Herbert  H.  Lehman  (New  York),  Hugh  Butler 
(Nebraska) ,  and  Zales  N.  Ecton  (Montana) . 

Senator  Anderson.  All  right,  Judge.  The  committee  will  be  in 
session.     Judge  Arnold? 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  ARNOLD— Resumed 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  permission 
for  two  other  witnesses  who  are  here  to  be  heard. 

First,  I  ask  permission  for  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  Wood,  retired,  who 
during  the  late  war  was  the  commandant  of  the  Seventeenth  Naval 
District,  which  comprises  Alaska,  and  who  was  the  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  Alaska  sea  frontier,  and  the  deputy  commander  of 
the  North  Pacific  force  and  area,  to  make  a  statement,  expressing 
his  views  on  the  relationship  between  statehood  and  national  defense. 

Rear  Admiral  Wood  comes  here  at  my  request,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  RALPH  WOOD,  RETIRED,  BORREGO 

SPRINGS,  CALIF. 

Admiral  Wood.  My  name  is  Ralph  Wood.  I  am  a  retired  rear 
admiral,  having  served  in  the  first  war  in  submarines,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond in  aviation. 

In  1940,  I  made  a  5,500-mile  trip  by  air  through  Alaska — Juneau, 
White  Horse,  Fairbanks,  Nome,  McGrath,  Anchorage — and  returned 
to  Seattle. 

From  1940  to  1942,  as  commander  of  the  Seattle  Naval  Air  Station, 
I  was  vitally  concerned  with  our  naval  installations  in  Alaska,  and 
pressed  for  their  augmentation. 

After  service  as  naval  air  commander  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  I 
returned  to  Seattle  as  commander  of  the  Fleet  Air  Forces. 

Among  my  duties  was  the  support  of  Alaskan  naval  air  forces. 
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In  1944,  I  was  ordered,  as  Commandant,  Seventeenth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, which  comprised  all  of  Alaska,  together  with  additional  duties 
as  Commander,  Task  Force  91,  Fleet  Air  Wing  4,  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier,  and  Deputy  Commander  of  the  North 
Pacific  Force  and  Area. 

I  had  26,000  miles  of  coast  line  to  defend,  had  concern  over  our  oil 
camp  at  Point  Barrow  and  oil  well  at  Umiat.  Under  me  was  the 
Coast  Guard  with  headquarters  at  Ketchikan. 

I  traveled  frequently  over  much  of  Alaska  in  the  course  of  my 
duties  and  met  and  discussed  with  prominent  and  not-so-prominent 
Alaskans  the  problems  peculiar  to  this  Territory. 

I  would  like  to  interpolate  for  a  moment  that  you  had  on  the 
stand  here  earlier  in  the  session  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bob  Ellis. 
Well,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  putting  him  in  command  of  our 
installations  at  Attu.  He  was  an  example  of  the  fine  work  that  a 
great  many  Alaskans  did  in  their  contribution  to  the  national  defense 
up  there.  Bob  did  a  perfectly  swell  job,  and  he  could  not  have  done 
better. 

I  failed  to  ask  him  what  he  was  fighting  for. 

My  chief  of  staff  was  Sim  McKinnon,  of  Juneau,  a  long-time  Alas- 
kan.    He  was  born  there,  I  believe,  and  is  still  in  business  up  there. 

My  operations  chief  was  a  businessman,  Capt.  John  White,  from 
Fairbanks. 

All  of  those  people  did  very  fine  service,  and  were  typical  of  a  great 
many  others.     I  cannot  name  all  of  them,  but  they  were  fine. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience,  I  am  naturally  with  some  definite  con- 
clusions. 

I  have  been  asked  to  testify  on  a  question  that  has  beclouded  the 
issue  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  under  consideration.  That  question 
has  to  do  with  the  relative  value  of  Alaska  statehood  in  regard  to  the 
national  defense. 

I  think  all  military  strategists  concede  the  importance  of  the  Alas- 
kan position.  You  gentlemen  are  well  aware  of  testimony  from  the 
highest  military  figures  in  this  regard. 

I  hold  to  these  opinions.  But  to  b.ecloud  the  matter  of  the  format 
of  this  particular  bill  by  insisting  that  it,  and  it  only,  will  assist  the 
national  defense  is  definitely  not  a  service  to  clarification. 

I  looked  through  the  bill,  gentlemen,  and  I  failed  to  find  any  men- 
tion or  measure  relating  to  the  national  defense  in  the  record  directly. 

It  has  been  stated  that  statehood  for  Alaska  is  now  going  to  bolster 
somehow  the  national  defense. 

In  my  opinion,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  Alaska  is  a  State  or 
a  Territory  as  far  as  national  defense  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  since  the  federation  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  the  com- 
mon defense  has  been  just  that. 

Our  plans,  purposes,  policies,  and  practices  in  the  common  defense 
have  been  effected  without  regard  to  sectionalization. 

During  the  period  of  our  frontier  days,  the  Territories  were  in  a 
way,  and  because  of  necessity,  better  defended  than  the  original 
States. 

In  recent  times  Alaska,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Hawaii  received  the  utmost  attention  in  our  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense. In  other  words,  the  status  as  to  State  or  non-State  never 
entered  defensive  or  offensive  calculations. 
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Were  Alaska  to  become  a  State  tomorrow,  it  would  not  alter,  I  am 
sure,  the  general  over-all  consideration  of  our  defense  problems. 

Be  advised  that  I  am  not  debating  the  merits  of  statehood.  I  am 
simply  pointing  out  that  the  question  of  the  national  defense  is  not 
germane  to  the  issue. 

This  concludes  my  professional  opinion  as  regards  the  defense 
angle.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  construed  as  in  aiiy 
way  representing  regularly  constituted  official  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  all  persons  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional defense— the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  others— will  do  their  duty  to  the  utmost  irrespective  of  the 
political  status  of  Alaska,  State,  or  Territory.  Thank  you  for  your 
courtesy. 

Senator  Aa^derson.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Butler.  Admiral,  you  perhaps  had  a  great  many  in  the 
forces  during  the  war  who  came  from  the  States,  as  well  as  those  who 
came  from  Alaska  ? 

Admiral  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Butler.  You  were  not  able,  perhaps,  to  detect  any  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  their  loyalty  or  their  devotion  to  the  cause? 

Admiral  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Butler.  They  were  all  that  way  ? 

Admiral  Wood.  All  types.  The  uniform  covered  all  types  of  real 
Americans  up  there. 

Senator  Butler.  I  think  that  would  be  true  anywhere  that  you 
would  find  American  troops  during  the  war. 

Admiral  Wood.  I  am  sure,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  telegram  from 
Norman  C.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Anchorage  D.iily  News,  in  opposition 
to  the  bill ;  not  in  opposition  to  statehood  but  in  opposition  to  this  bill ; 
and  a  telegram  from  John  E.  Manders  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  who 
says  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  nonprofit  organization  called 
Statehood  for  Alaska.    He  is  in  opposition  to  H.  E.  331. 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  28,  1950. 
Hon.  Clinton  Andeeson, 

Acting  Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I  am  taking  tliis  means  to  register  my  protest  as  an  opponent  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  if  statehood  is  to  be  obtained  based  on  tlie  provisions  of  H.  R.  331.  I 
have  alvpays  been,  and  vrill  continue  to  be,  an  advocate  and  strong  believer  in 
statehood,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  years  ago  I  incorporated  a  nonprofit 
organization  by  name  "Statehood  for  Alaska"  advocating  its  admission  as  a 
State.  Have  made  many  speeches  and  talks  in  various  cities  of  Alaska  for  state- 
hood, as  well  as  having  written  articles  on  the  same  subject,  but  these  talks  and 
articles  have  all  been  based  on  the  obtaining  by  Alaska  of  a  proper  enabling  act, 
and  I  trust  you  will  note  the  use  of  the  word  "proper."  H.  R.  331  is  not  a  proper 
Act.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  classed  as  one  who  will  accept  statehood  under 
any  and  all  terms  or  conditions  any  more  than  one  who  will  willingly  accept 
a  burdensome  peace.  The  bill  fails  to  give  to  Alaska  lands  that  may  be  taxed, 
as  well  as  fails  in  providing  means  for  raising  money  for  supjwrt  of  the  schools, 
State  government,  and  the  building  of  roads.  It  is  a  bill  of  exi)enditures  without 
revenue.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  still  in  control  of,  and  has  power 
over  all  but  1  percent  of,  the  land  in  Alaska.  Alaska's  only  wealth  is  the  land  and 
the  waters  surrounding  it,  and  the  wealth  from  these  sources  is  insuiScient  to 
•economically  operate  a  State. 
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I  believe  I  speak  for  many,  many  voters  of  this  community  and  elsewliere  Iq 
Alaska  who,  once  having  H.  R.  331  explained  to  them,  statehood  in  that  bill  is 
not  only  acceptable  but  by  its  terms  Alaska  would  continue  to  be  governed  and 
ruled  by  absentee  administrators,  and  further  that  economically  Alaska  cannot^ 
in  the  face  of  the  terms  of  this  bill,  support  a  State.  The  present  bill  now  before 
your  committees  for  consideration  can  be  likened  to  the  apples  of  Sodom,  that 
when  touched  turned  to  ashes.  I  have  as  a  lawyer  carefully  read  and  digested 
this  bill,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that  under  its  terms,  Alaska  is  far 
better  off  as  a  Territory  than  as  a  State,  if  to  become  such  it  must  do  so  by 
accepting  the  provisions  of  the  present  act,  thereby  becoming  the  child  of  a 
sterile  mother.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  most  people  are  desirous  of  state- 
hood ;  however,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  desirous  as  to  accept  it  on  terms  of 
H.  R.  331.  Certain  individuals  now  advocating  statehood  are  more  interested 
in  obtaining  the  political  or  legal  form  than  in  the  substance  of  a  proper  bill  for 
Alaskan  statehood.  I  subscribe  to  the  statement  of  Allen  Shattuck,  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  now  before  your  committee,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  opponents  on 
statehood  given  before  your  committee  this  day  and  reflected  in  the  public  press. 
When  the  people  of  Alaska  are  taken  into  confidence  in  the  framing  of  an  honest 
and  forthright  enabling  act,  then  and  then  only  the  final  result  of  statehood  will 
be  properly  and  honestly  determined.  With  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  I  wish 
to  put  myself  on  record  as  unalterably  opposed  to  statehood  under  the  misleading 
terms  and  conditions  of  House  Resolution  331. 

John  E.  Mandees. 


Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  27, 1950. 
Senator  Glinton  Anderson, 

Acting  Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  here  that  statehood  under  H.  R.  331  is 
not  desirable  and  that  if  acceptable  at  all  it  must  be  widely  amended  to  give 
Alaska  as  a  State  control  of  lands  and  resources  it  must  have  to  meet  obligations 
of  statehood.  Without  every  possible  source  of  revenue  guaranteed  to  new  State 
by  clear  statements  of  its  enabling  act,  burden  on  the  52,000  white  people  who 
comprise  the  working  population  of  the  Territory  would  be  unbearable.  H.  R. 
331  guarantees  Alaska  nothing,  while  on  the  other  hand  reserving  forests,  seal 
industry,  probably  fisheries,  and  99  percent  of  land.     I  protest  it  most  heartily. 

Norman  0.  Brown, 
Editor,  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  ask  permission  for  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Allen,  attorney  at  law  and  widely  known  authority  on 
legal  problems  respecting  fisheries,  to  be  heard. 

He  is  a  former  member  of  the  International  Sockeye  Salmon  Com- 
mission, and  presently  Chairman  of  the  International  Fisheries 
Commission. 

Mr.  Allen  appears  here  not  in  his  official  capacity  but  in  his  private 
capacity  as  an  attorney  at  law. 

He  comes  here  at  my  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Alaska  Sal- 
mon Industry,  Inc.,  to  present  his  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  W.  ALLEN,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Arnold  has  made 
clear  that  I  am  here  as  a  lawyer,  in  which  way  I  earn  ni}^  livelihood, 
but  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  think  before  I  get  through  you  may 
also  concede  that  the  conservation  and  protection  of  coastal  fisheries 
has  been  almost  a  lifelong  hobby  with  me. 

The  firm  of  which  I  am  now  senior  member  has  always  represented, 
so  long  as  I  have  known  it,  substantial  Alaska  interests,  largely  fish- 
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eries,  although  some  other  business  besides,  and  my  first  knowledge 
of  the  firm  came  about  a  month  after  I  had  graduated  from  law  school, 
when  I  became  the  office  boy. 

As  Judge  Arnold  indicated,  in  1932,  I  was  apjDointed  by  President 
Hoover  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  on  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Commission,  which  position  I  have  held  continu- 
ously, and  I  am  now  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

That  particular  Commission  has  charge  of  the  investigation  and  the 
regulation  of  the  entire  halibut  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast,  including 
the  coasts  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  the 
northern  part  of  California. 

In  1937,  the  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  was 
created  pursuant  to  another  treaty  with  Canada,  and  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  me  as  a  member  of  that  Commission,  which  position 
I  have  held  ever  since,  but  I  have  recently  resigned. 

My  resignation  has  not  yet  been  accepted,  so  I  am  still  a  member 
of  that  Commission,  and  I  have  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  occasion. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  these  positions  are  what  is  known 
as  honorary.  The  real  definition  of  that  term  in  this  connection  is 
that  they  caf  ry  no  pay. 

They  do  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  there  is  some  expense, 
none  of  which  I  regret,  as  service  on  those  Commissions  I  regard  as  an 
opportunity  to  render  a  public  service  in  a  field  in  which  I  have  indi- 
cated I  am  intensely  interested,  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
our  coastal  fisheries,  which  means  so  much  to  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 

I  made  more  than  25  trips  to  Alaska.  I  have  actually  been  out  on 
salmon  boats,  herring  boats,  cod  boats,  halibut  boats,  so  that  I  have 
had  some  intimate  connection  not  only  with  the  industry  but  with 
the  fishermen  themselves. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  halibut  fishermen 
with  whom  I  am  most  intimately  acquainted  among  the  fishermen 
are  very  largely  big  husky  Scandinavians,  but  wonderful  men. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  these  men. 

That  particular  Commission  has  made  a  reputation  throughout  the 
entire  fishery  world  as  the  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  international  cooperation  in  this  field.  It  took  that  fishery  right 
at  a  time  when  it  was  down  to  such  a  point  of  depletion  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  for  the  fishermen  to  go  out  in  their  boats,  and 
through  careful  regulation  has  brought  that  fishery  back  so  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  fisheries  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  pro- 
duces approximately  three-fourths  of  the  entire  halibut  catch  of  the 
Avorld. 

Personally  I  would  very  much  dislike  to  see  anything  happen  which 
might  imperil  the  work  of  that  Commission.  It  has  served  as  a  model 
for  other  international  agreements. 

Senator  Butler.  To  whom  is  the  Commission  responsible  now,  to 
the  President  directly  or  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  but  under,  I  think  it  should  just  be  called,  an  informal 
Presidential  directive  we  are  particularly  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  that  is  our  contact  with  the  United  States 
Government. 
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In  Canada,  on  tlie  other  hand,  onr  contact  is  through  their  De- 
partment of  Fisheries,  bat  in  Canada,  fisheries  rate  a  Minister,  a 
Minister  of  Fisheries,  being  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet^ 
so  they  rate  a  little  higher  in  the  Canadian  scale  than  they  do  on  this 
side,  we  regret  to  say. 

I  have  made  more  than  25  trips  to  Alaska,  as  indicated,  and  have 
been  in  all  parts  of  the  fishery  area,  southeastern  Alaska;  all  parts 
is  an  exaggeration — I  have  been  all  along  the  coast  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  around  into  Bristol  Bay,  and  have  been  out  on  fish  boats 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  Prince  William  Sound,  Cook  Inlet,  Bristol 
Bay. 

In  1929,  I  made  a  trip  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about,  because  I 
believe,  before  I  get  through,  you  will  see  the  international  impor- 
tance of  the  fisheries  situation  of  Alaska. 

This  particular  trip  was  on  a  fish  boat  for  a  company  called  the 
Siberian  Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  which  had  secured  a  concession 
from  AKO,  the  Soviet  Government  agency  in  charge  of  Siberian 
fisheries,  to  pack  mild-cured  salmon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kamchatka 
River  of  Siberia,  and  the  president  of  that  company  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  on  that  particular  trip. 

We  went  up  through  the  inside  passage  of  Alaska  acrpss  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  through  Shilikof  Straits,  where  we  almost  lost  our  ship, 
and  across  to  Dutch  Harbor,  and  there  across  the  Bering  Sea  to  Kam- 
chatka, and  from  there  I  went  home  by  way  of  Japan,  and  Honolulu, 
thus  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  North  Pacific  by  boat. 

Now  the  particular  object  which  the  president  had  in  mind  in  ask- 
ing me  to  go  was  that  he  had  been  contemplating  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  can  crab  in  that  Bristol  Bay  area  that  you  see  there  on  the 
map ;  also  to  organize  a  company  to  pursue  whaling  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  only  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  but  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  on  this  trip  to 
make  something  of  a  study  of  the  crab  situation  and  the  whaling  sit- 
uation on  both  sides,  so  while  it  was  not  a  technical  study,  it  was 
more  in  the  way  of  getting  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation 
which,  I  think,  did  prove  of  some  value  to  Alaska  and  to  this  country 
itself. 

Because  in  the  next  year,  1930,  the  Japanese  first  invaded  that 
Alaskan  area  with  crab-canning  vessels,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  or  that  region  southeast  of  where  Bristol  Bay  is 
on  the  map,  and  they  increased  their  operations  year  after  year  from 
1930,  finally  expanding,  not  finally  but  shortly  expanding,  into  sal- 
mon fishery  to  an  extent  that  caused  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  who  were  interested  in  fisheries  to  become  very 
much  apprehensive. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  our  State  Department,  but  we  were 
wholly  unable  to  secure  any  attention  to  the  problem  until  the  late 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Louis  Schwellenbach  who,  I  am  sure,  is  known 
to  you  because  at  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was 
a  very  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I  went  to  Secretary  Hull, 
and  I  was  able  to  give  him  rather  a  graphic  picture  of  the  north 
Pacific  fishery  situation  as  a  result  of  which  he  gave  us  assurance  that 
the  matter  would  be  looked  into  by  his  Department,  looked  into 
promptly,  and  tliat  he  would  give  it  his  own  personal  attention.    I  am 
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very  liappy  to  say  that  he  did  so,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  not  only  the  Department  gave  its  attention,  which  I  know  per- 
sonally, but  I  am  also  assured  that  the  Secretary  himself  gave  the 
matter  his  personal  attention.  This  resulted  in  an  informal  or  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  by  which  the  Japanese  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
salmon  fishery  vessels  from  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  but  not  their  crab 
fishing  vessels,  and  that  agreement  was  probably  more  or  less  abided 

by- 

We  have  some  suspicion  it  was  not  wholly  observed  prior  to  the 
war. 

Those  who  were  interested  in  the  protection  of  their  coastal  fisheries 
did  not  like  to  have  it  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  and  accordingly 
that  matter  was  pressed  even  during  the  war  until  it  resulted  in  the 
issuance  on  September  28,  1945,  of  what  is  known  as  the  Truman  proc- 
lamation. 

The  Truman  proclamation  was  a  Presidential  proclamation  in 
which  it  is  asserted — the  right  of  the  United  States  is  asserted  to 
conserve  and  protect  its  coastal  fisheries,  not  only  inside  of  our  terri- 
torial waters,  but  outside  of  our  territorial  waters,  and  the  press 
release  which  was  issued  concurrently  with  the  proclamation  con- 
tained the  statement  to  the  effect  that  now  the  United  States  would 
be  in  position  to  protect  its  very  valuable  Alaska  salmon  fishery.  So 
you  will  see  that  the  Presidential  proclamation  was  directly  related 
to  the  protection  of  Alaska  fisheries,  although  it,  of  course,  included 
all  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  restricted  to  Alaska  by  any  means,  but  it  was  intended 
to  protect  the  tuna  fisheries  and  all  other  fisheries,  but  the  press  re- 
lease indicated  that  the  inspiration  came  from  this  Japanese  attack 
or  invasion  of  our  Alaska  fisheries. 

In  1949  General  MacArthur's  organization,  SCAP,  as  I  believe  you 
all  knoM'  it,  invited  a  mission,  as  it  is  called,  of  three  from  the  United 
States  to  come  to  Japan  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Japanese  fisheries, 
not  only  from  their  domestic  or  SCAP  basis,  but  with  reference  to  the 
international  aspects  as  well. 

A  gentleman  from  Boston,  a  gentleman  from  Los  Angeles,  and  I 
were  invited  to  constitute  the  three  members  of  that  Commission,  and 
last  year  we  did  make  the  trip  to  Japan,  and  made  a  survey. 

That  mission  made  a  formal  written  report  which  went  up  through 
the  channels  of  the  Army,  or  SCAP,  and  the  report  was  published 
officially  by  SCAP. 

Subsequently  it  was  republished  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  Fishery  Leaflet  346  in  June  1949. 

The  Japanese  fisheries  situation  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
w^elfare  and  continuance  on  a  wholesome  basis  of  the  Alaska  fisheries 
that  I  would  just  like  to  read  one  passage,  one  short  passage,  with  your 
permission,  from  the  report  of  this  mission : 

Japanese  fishery  people  apparently  hope  that  with  a  peace  treaty  all  fishery 
limitations  will  be  off.  This  does  not  follow.  When  Japan  made  her  two  peace 
treaties  with  Russia  she  exacted  very  definite  and  substantial  fishery  concessions. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  United  States  will  take  an  equally  selfish  position,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  misplaced  charity  not  to  require  in  the  peace  treaty  or  in 
treaties  that  are  concurrent  and  not  subsequent  that  Japan  bind  herself  perma- 
nently to  sound  fishery  policies  in  the  deep  sea  or  international  field.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  although  the  fishery  interests  expect  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
world  without  restriction  by  the  peace  treaty,  the  members  of  the  Diet  with  whom 
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the  mission  discussed  the  matter  appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  treaty 
would  incorporate  restrictions. 

Just  what  these  policies  should  be  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration  by  the 
United  States  fishery  industry  and  Department  of  State.  They  should  be  fair 
to  Japan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  require  Japan  to  be  fair  to  other  nations,  on  the 
other.  Unlimited  commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  Truman  proclamation 
has  been  suggested.  Another  suggestion  is  that  an  arrangement  be  concluded 
whereby  Japan  keep  its  fishermen  100  miles  from  the  American  coast,  and  the 
American  nations  keep  their  fishermen  a  like  distance  from  Japan.  In  any  event, 
there  should  be  no  peace  treaty  without  a  permanent  protection  against  Japan 
returning  to  her  former  unrestricted  methods  of  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  other 
nations. 

The  recommendations  include  this : 

We  believe  that  when  a  treaty  of  peace  is  negotiated  with  Japan  it  is  imperative 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  future  food  supply  of  the  world  and  for  peace  in  the 
Pacific  that  permanent  fishery  treaties  should  be  concurrently  negotiated  and 
not  left  for  subsequent  action. 

One  of  the  things  proposed  in  that  conection  was  the  iDrotection  of 
coastal  fisheries  of  other  nations. 

Would  you  wish  to  have  this  put  in  evidence  in  the  record  ?  I  will 
do  just  as  you  desire. 

Senator  Andeeson.  I  think  if  you  have  a  copy  it  should  be  left  with 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  leave  it  with  the  committee 
if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  received  and  is  on  file  with  the 
committee. ) 

Mr.  Allen.  In  addition  to  having  handled  fishery  matters  from 
a  strictly  professional  standpoint  and  having  had  very  considerable 
personal  contact  with  fisheries,  I  have  also  had  some  work  along  the 
international  line,  being  very  active  in  the  international  and  compara- 
tive law  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  which  I  have 
held  all  the  offices,  including  that  of  chairman,  and  have  for  many 
years  been  on  the  fisheries  and  marine  law  committee,  and  it  might 
interest  you  to  know  that  when  I  was  appointed  this  last  time,  this 
spring,  I  sent  a  letter  around  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  to 
leading  international  lawyers  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
suggesting  that  it  was  the  duty,  I  felt,  of  international  lawyers  to  get 
together  to  see  if  they  could  not  work  out  some  principles  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  the  world ;  not  merely  our  own  local 
fisheries,  but  fisheries  that  are  in  the  deep  sea. 

Now,  you  gentlemen  would  not  like  to  have  me  present  any  techni- 
cal legal  discussion,  I  am  sure,  even  though  some  of  us  lawyers  think 
that  the  definition  of  a  legal  technicality  is  that  of  a  law  with  which 
the  person  objecting  does  not  like  to  comply,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
stay  away  from  legal  technicalities,  and  will  also  have  to  preface  any 
remarks  to  that  effect,  with  the  statement,  that  as  you  all  know,  lawyers 
differ  among  themselves,  and  I  do  not  presume  that  I  am  any  wiser 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
features  of  the  fisheries  situation  as  they  relate  to  this  bill. 

Personally,  after  studying  the  fishery  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  actually  turns  the  fishery  management  over  to 
Alaska  or  not.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  does  not ;  I  am  saying  that  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  does. 

Nor  am  I  sure  whether  you  gentlemen,  if  you  consider  the  situation 
of  fisheries  at  large,  will  want  to. 
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It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of 
fisheries  to  Alaska.  You  gentlemen  have  heard  the  statements  made 
that  it  is  the  greatest  industry  in  Alaska.  It  employs  more  people, 
pays  more  taxes,  and  that  could  be  amplified,  but  I  think  it  is  unneces- 
sary. 

l^othing,  however,  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  that  fact  to 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  produce  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  sub- 
stantial food  product,  which  is  important  not  merely  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  but  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Fisheries  have  loomed  much  larger  in  the  whole  world  picture  since 
the  second  World  War,  particularly.  They  increased  in  importance 
after  the  first,  but  since  the  second  World  War,  the  total  fishery,  food 
fishery  production  of  the  annual  ocean  fishery  production  is  estimated 
to  be  some  37,000,000,000  pounds. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  has  read  Dr.  Vogt's  Road  to  Survival.  1 
do  not  know  whether  we  need  to  be  as  pessimistic  as  Dr.  Vogt  is  in 
that  book,  but  there  certainly  is  somewhere  going  to  be  a  limitation 
upon  the  quantity  of  agricultural  production.  It  cannot  be  indefin- 
itely increased.    I  think  that  will  be  conceded  by  everyone. 

Neither  can  fishery  production  be  indefinitely  increased.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  figure  which  they  call  the  annual  optimum — anyway, 
the  maximum  figure  that  one  can  safely  take  from  the  fisheries  annu- 
ally and  still  leave  them  in  a  condition  of  continued  annual  production 
of  the  same  amount. 

But  an  industry  which  produces  and  can  produce  at  least  37,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  food  a  year,  and  some  of  us  believe  that  that  can 
under  proper  management  be  somewhat  increased — ^how  much  nobody 
knows — is  certainly  an  industry  which  is  to  be  considered  on  more  than 
a  local  basis. 

Now,  Alaska  occupies  a  very  peculiar  position  with  reference  to 
fishery  law  and  fishery  regulation.  I  believe  I  am  absolutely  correct 
in  stating  that  there  has  been  no  other  Territory  that  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  which,  at  the  time  of  admission,  had  been 
not  only  under  Federal  control,  but  absolutely  complete  Federal  fish- 
,ery  regiilation,  so  you  have  a  different  situation  in  this  respect  from 
any  that  has  ever  faced  the  Congress. 

You  have  a  fishery  here  which  has  been  under  complete,  thorough 
fishery  control.  The  laws  have  been  referred  to — here  is  an  edition 
of  the  law  with  a  comprehensive  book  of  regulations — complete  and 
thorough  regulatory  control,  something  which  never  existed  in  any 
Territory  before  at  the  time  that  it  is  admitted. 

It  is  stated,  as  I  understand,  by  the  proponents,  that  this  control  is 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Territory  by  this  bill. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  I  am  somewhat  dubious  as  to  whether 
the  phraseology  in  the  act  has  that  effect,  but  whether  or  not  it  does,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  responsibility  to  this  com- 
mittee, whether  that  is  the  advisable  thing  to  do ;  at  least  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  should  receive  somewhat  more  thorough  consideration  than 
I  believe  it  has  received  in  the  departments. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  fisheries,  you  might  say  that  you 
might  divide  ocean  fisheries — I  am  not  concerned  with  the  inland 
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fisheries — you  might  divide  the  water  into  inland  and  tidal  waters, 
insofar  as  migratory  fish  enter  them. 

Then  there  is  the  marginal  belt,  as  Justice  Black  refers  to  it,  in  his 
famous  opinion,  to  which  I  will  refer  soon;  and  the  deep  sea,  as  we 
frequently  use  the  term,  for  the  area  beyond  that. 

Now,  our  State  Department  has  rather  generally  recognized  three 
marine  miles  from  low-tide  mark  as  the  marginal  belt.  In  other 
words,  take  a  strip  of  water  3  miles  in  width,  that  constitutes  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  actually  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  complete  sovereignty  over  that,  although  we  recog- 
nize certain  international  obligations  with  reference  to  it.  It  is  really 
as  much  the  property  of  this  country  as  the  upland. 

The  States,  when  they  are  admitted,  the  Coastal  States  that  have 
been  admitted  by  Congress,  give  a  boundary  which,  in  most  cases,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  includes  the  three  marine 
miles.  It  is  a  league  or  three  marine  miles ;  and  this  act,  331,  in  the 
preamble,  includes  that  belt. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
controls  three  marine  miles,  and  not  marine  leagues  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Three  marine  miles.  It  is  one  marine  league  or  three 
marine  miles. 

So  you  have  these  three  distinct  fishery  areas,  the  tidal  and  inland 
waters,  the  marginal  belt,  3  miles  wide,  and  what  you  might  call  the 
international  waters,  which  are  the  waters  outside  of  that  area. 

Well  now,  where  do  we  find  these  Alaska  fisheries.  The  salmon 
fishery,  of  course,  extends  down  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  is  also 
along  the  Alaska  coast,  and  up  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  to  some  extent  even 
farther  north,  although  from  a  substantial  commercial  standpoint, 
Bristol  Bay  is  really  the  northern  boundary.  There  is  some  fishing  on 
the  Yukon  River.  The  fish,  the  salmon,  are  mostly  caught  inside  of 
Territorial  waters,  that  is  within  3  marine  miles  of  shore. 

But  although  we  catch  most  of  our  fish  within  that  area,  except  the 
trollers;  I  might  say  that  the  trollers  catch  a  great  many  fish  more 
than  3  miles  offshore,  but  the  salmon  that  are  canned  are  mostly  caught 
within  that,  the  great  bulk  of  the  salmon  are  caught  within  the  terri- 
torial waters,  as  we  call  it. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  red  salmon  fishery  of 
Bristol  Bay,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fisheries  in  the  world. 
The  canneries  are  located  largely  up  here  [indicating]  in  the  Nushagak 
and  the  Kwichak,  and  some  of  these  other  places,  and  the  salmon  are 
known  to  come  up  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  to 
follow  a  course  into  Bristol  Bay,  which  is  mostly  more  than  3  miles 
offshore.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  what  the  Japanese  contended  was 
international  water,  where  anyone  had  a  right  to  fish.  While  not 
enough  investigation,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  had  to  give  the  facts  as 
definitely  as  they  should  be,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Japanese 
found  that  they  could  successfully  intercept  the  fish,  the  salmon,  that 
were  headed  for  our  Bristol  Bay  salmon  canneries  out  here  in  what 
they  contended  was  international  water,  and  shut  them  off  before  they 
got  into  the  areas  where  our  own  people  fished  them.  So  you  will  see 
that  that  is  decidedly  an  international  question,  the  matter  of  the 
protection  of  those  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon. 

Now,  the  crab  fishery,  of  which  you  have  heard  considerable,  con- 
''iclerable  of  that  is  within  Territorial  waters  [pointing  to  various  parts 
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of  Alaska].  But  there  1ms  been  probably  more  publicity  about  the 
crab  fisheries  of  this  region  [pointing  to  area  north  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula]  than  there  has  been  about  the  others.  The  crab  fishery 
of  the  Bering  Sea,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bering  Sea,  Bristol  Bay,  and 
waters  to  the  west  and  southwest,  the  crab  fishery  of  that  area  is  very . 
largely  outside  of  3  miles,  very  largely  in  the  waters  which  llie  J apa- 
nese  contended  were  international  waters. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  halibut  fishery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fisheries,  and  the  one  to  which  I  referred,  and  there  you  find 
it  extends  all  along  the  coast  in  the  inside  waters,  but  it  extends  as 
far  as  a  100  miles  offshore.  The  Continental  Shelf,  particularly  in 
this  area  here  [pointing  easterly  of  Kodiak  Island],  goes  out  as  far 
as  a  hundred  miles. 

The  halibut  you  find  only  over  banks,  not  out  in  the  deep  ocean 
water,  but  the  banks  extended  sometimes  over  a  hundred  miles,  and 
hence  you  have  an  international  problem  with  your  halibut  fishery. 
I  coulcl  go  on  with  other  fisheries,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  see  the  point  I  am  making  that  these  valuable 
fisheries  of  Alaska  are  not  wholly  confined  within  the  marginal  belt 
or  within  the  rivers  of  Alaska,  but  that  they  extend  very  substantially 
out  into  what  are  generally  referred  to  as  international  waters. 

Now,  prior  to  the  decision,  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar, 
because  it  is  referred  to  as  the  California  tidelands  oil  decision.  United 
States  V.  California^  which  was  decided  by  our  Supreme  Court  in 
194G,  and  I  know  you  gentlemen  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  in 
the  way  of  proposed  legislation.  Prior  to  that  decision  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  general  belief  of  law^yers,  including  those  who  had  previously 
been  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  States  had  the  gen- 
eral right  of  control,  and  a  special  interest  in  the  fisheries,  not  only  of 
the  tidal  and  inland  waters,  but  also  in  il\Q.  fisheries  of  the  marginal 
belt,  in  other  words,  this  3-mile  marginal  belt  that  I  have  referred  to ; 
that  the  States  had  the  general  management,  and  in  some  cases  they  in- 
sisted that  they  had  the  absolute  ownership,  a  proprietary  interest,  in 
the  fish  of  these  Avaters. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  States  had  no  jurisdiction  outside  of 
Territorial  waters,  excepting  as  to  their  own  citizens  and  vessels  when 
there  was  not  any  international  issue  involved.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  in  a  decision  a  few  years  earlier. 

But  that  decision  was  limited  as  to  State  power  over  its  own 
citizsns  and  its  own  vessels,  and  the  absence  of  any  international 
problem  or  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  So,  I  think  we  can  really  ignore  that  feature  and  say  that 
beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  the  jurisdiction  as  to  fisheries  has  always 
been  recognized  as  being  in  the  United  States  Government. 

I  will  not  try  to  discuss  those  decisions.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
want  me  to,  but  I  believe  that  the  decisions  sustain  that  view. 

In  the  California  decision,  however,  our  Supreme  Court  laid  down 
some  different  views  which  have  greatly  upset  the  views  of  lawyers 
who  were  interested  in  these  problems  throughout  the  United  States 
and,  as  I  say,  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  be  too  assertive  as  to  what 
the  Court  intended,  but  personally  I  cannot  see  any  other  construction 
to  the  language  than  that  the  United  States  itself  asserts  a  right,, 
whether  you  call  it  ownership  or  not — Justice'  Black  carefully  avoids 
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the  use  of  the  word  "ownership,"  but  the  indicia  which  he  uses,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  equivalent  to  ownership,  and  he  positively  denies 
that  there  is  any  State  ownership  in  the  waters  or  in  the  lands  under 
the  waters,  so  that  there  is  a  complete  denial  of  State  ownership  and 
a  complete  assertion  of  Federal  right  of  dominant  control. 

Senator  ANDERSoisr.  Right  at  that  point,  in  the  tidelands  situation, 
there  is  a  distinction,  at  least  in  the  claims  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
against  the  rights  of  California,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Texas  came 
in  under  somewhat  different  circumstances  than  did  California. 

Without  going  into  the  details,  would  the  same  conditions  appli- 
cable to  California  be  applicable  to  Alaska  oTr  would  Alaska  follow 
the  pattern  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  m}'^  understanding — incidentally  that  Texas  prob- 
lem has  been  argued  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  not  very 
long  ago 

Senator  Anderson.  It  was  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Allen.  And  there  is  no'  decision  as  yet,  so  I  would  not  know 
what  the  law  is  on  that  Texas  situation  until  we  get  that  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  you  will  not  know  what  the  law  is  on  the 
California  situation  until  probably  the  Congress  takes  a  final  crack 
at  it.  But  just  waiving  that,  are  the  circumstances  in  the  Alaskan 
situation  parallel  to  California  or  more  nearly  like  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  say  they  were  more  nearly  like  California,  and 
I  would  say  they  were  practically  identical  with  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, excepting  in  the  feature  that  I  have  indicated,  that  in  the  case  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  there  had  been  no  assertion  whatsoever  of 
Federal  power  or  control  over  fisheries ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Alaska 
there  has  been  complete  assertion  and  exercise  of  that  power.  There 
is  that  distinction. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  prefer  to  complete  your  statement 
or  would  you  like  to  comment  on  one  question  that  I  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  comment. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  will  refer  to  the  bill  where  it  says  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall — you  are  probably  very  familiar  with  this 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  fisheries  as  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
several  States  within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  including 
adjacent  waters. 

Would  the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  difference  between  W^ashington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  and  maybe  Texas,  make  it  difficult  to  admin- 
ister that  provision?  It  does  not  say  what  they  will  have.  It  says 
that  they  will  have  the  same  as  the  several  States. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  if  Texas  asserts  one  claim,  and  California 
asserts  another,  what  happens? 

Mr.  Allen.  You  have  put  your  finger  upon  the  crux  of  my  entire 
presentation,  Mr.  Chairman.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  indicates  that  the 
situation  is  in  such  absolute  confusion  that  nobody  can  straighten  it 
out  except  Congress. 

You  have  the  power,  even  under  the  decision  of  the  United  States  v. 
California,  although  there  is  the  complete  assertion  in  here  of  Federal 
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dominant  control — it  is  within  your  power  to  grant  that  control  to 
Alaska  if  you  see  fit,  because  under  this  decision,  as  I  read  it,  the 
Federal  control  is  really  a  proprietary  control. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  the  decision  which  followed  United  States  v. 
California,  Witsell  v,  Toomef,  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  Court  said 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  California  case  to  say  that  States 
could  not  exercise  jurisdiction  when  the  Federal  Government  allowed 
them  to  do  so. 

Then,  in  the  Takahashi  case,  which  followed  that  very  shortly  after, 
Tahaha^hi  v.  Fish  and  Game  G ommAssion,  also  a  California  case — and 
this,  incidentally,  was  written  by  Judge  Black  again — the  'Witsell  v. 
Toomer  case  was  written  by  Chief  Justice  Vincent,  and  you  got  a 
little  different  point  of  view — in  the  Takahashi  case  they  came  back 
to  the  California  case,  and  asserted  that  the  State  has  no  proprietary 
interest  whatsoever  there,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  can  even 
overthrow  the  State's  right  to  regulate  alien  fishing  in  that  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  interested  now  in  the  possibility  that  you 
might  want  to  write  in  the  bill  that  they  want  statehood,  and  write 
as  good  a  bill  as  you  could — I  am  not  trying  to  predict  what  the  Senate 
can  do,  how  it  would  go  about  doing  it — but  how  would  it  go  about 
granting  this  power  to  Alaska  ?  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  the  grant 
that  is  in  here  is  a  good  grant  or  one  that  could  lead  to  confusion. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  the  grant  in  there  is  an  unequivocal 
grant  and,  I  think,  it  is  open  to  question,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  think 
it  is  open  to  question. 

It  says  that  the  new  State  shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  old 
States.     Well,  now,  what  is  the  "same  footing  as  the  old  States"? 

As  you  have  indicated,  there  may  be  a  difference  between  Texas  and 
California. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  may  be  ?     I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  distinction,  perhaps,  between  the  State 
of  Washington,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  other,  because  the  State  of  Washington  is  now  subject — ^the  fish- 
eries of  the  State  of  Washington  are  now  subject — to  two  international 
treaties,  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Treaty  and  the  Halibut  Treaty  and, 
therefore,  the  rights  of  control  that  the  State  of  Washington  exercises 
in  its  own  waters  are  different  today  from  the  right  of  control  that 
Massachusetts  exercises  in  is  own  waters,  so  I  think  that  the  language 
in  that  section  is  ambiguous.  It  does  not  settle  it.  It  just  leaves 
the  question  open  to  litigation,  at  best,  and  when  the  decision  is  reached 
it  may  be  just  opposite  to  what  the  proponents  of  the  bill  want.  I  do 
not  know,  but  my  point  it  just  what  you  have  made,  that  it  is  utterly 
ambiguous  and  does  i\ot  settle  the  proposition. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  as  to  what  it  does  do :  It  says  that  "the 
control  is  transferred  as  it  is  in  the  several  States."  You  probably 
have  covered  it,  but  how  much  control  over  the  salmon  industry  in 
Alaska  would  the  State  of  Alaska  have  if  it  had  the  same  power  that  the 
State  of  Washington  now  exercises?  I  mean  I  probably  have  not 
asked  the  question  in  the  way  it 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understand  that,  but  it  raises  this  question :  You  will 
note  in  that — ^let  me  get  to  this 

Senator  Anderson.  I  perhaps  should  have  let  you  proceed  in  order, 
and  you  would  have  gotten  to  this. 
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Mr.  Allen.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  you  have  raised 
the  real  issue  in  this  whole  thing. 

Apparently  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  recognizing  to  some 
extent  the  defectiveness  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  331,  as  written, 
has  proposed  an  amendment.  I  assume  you  have  seen  the  amendment 
which  they  proposed? 

Senator  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  understood,  pro- 
posed this  amendment — at  least  it  came  from  some  source — yes,  it  says, 
"Excerpts  from  a  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  by  Oscar  Chapman,"  dated  April  20,  1950. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  the  usual  fashion,  the  interested  parties  get 
these  things'  ahead  of  the  Congress.     [Laughter.] 

I  have  not  seen  it,  and  the  clerk  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet,  either. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  said  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  included 
you,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  constitutional  representatives. 

Mr.  Allen.  This  amendment  is  rather  interesting,  because,  as  I 
say,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  concession  of  the  insufficiency  of  331  as 
drafted,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  solves  the  situation  either. 

It  clarifies  it  in  one  respect,  that  it  does  not  purport  to  transfer  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  Federal  facilities  which  are  used  in  Federal 
research.  It  only  purports  to  transfer  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the 
facilities  used  in  conservation  and  protection. 

Then  it  refers  to  the  fishery  laws  of  the  United  States  by  specific 
reference,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  interests  me : 

All  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
the  fisheries  and  wildlife  of  Alaska,  under  the  provisions  of  Alaskan  game  laws, 

and  so  forth — then  it  refers  to  the  fishery  laws — 

is  hereby  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Now,  that  refers  to  these  laws  specifically,  and  it  says,  "that  the 
real  and  personal  property  in  connection  with  those  particular  laws  is 
transferred,  to  Alaska,"  but  then  it  goes  on  and  says  that,  as  the 
original  bill,  Alaska  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  but  there 
is  no  repeal,  no  express  repeal  of  these  acts  of  Congress  which  now 
apply  to  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

Now,  if  a  repeal  of  those  laws  was  intended,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  should  have  been  expressed  and  not  left  to  inference,  but  there 
is  a  specific  mention  of  those  laws  when  it  comes  to  reference  to  the 
facilities,  but  a  total  absence  of  reference  to  those  laws  when  it  comes 
to  putting  the  State  of  Alaska  on  a  footing  with  other  States. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  reason  I  am  asking  some  questions,  my 
question  was  prompted  by  some  figures  which  I  looked  at  a  day  or  two 
ago,  showing  a  total  value  of  export  to  the  United  States  from  Alaska 
as  being  $129,000,000,  canned  salmon  $86,000,000,  furs  and  skins  $7,- 
000,000,  gold  and  silver  $5,000,000. 

Quite  obviously  the  $86,000,000  completely  overshadows  all  the 
rest  of  the  development  up  there. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Anderson.  And  it  strikes  me  that  while  it  is  nice  to  talk 
about  the  Tongass  Forest,  and  I  think  it  is  important,  to  me  it  is  a 
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most  interesting  thing  personally,  because  I  got  tarred  with  it  a  little 
bit,  but  the  important  thing  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  is  what  happens  to  this  salmon  fishing  industry,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally. 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Anderson.  So  that  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  we  are 
granting  to  Alaska. 

Now,  I  say  that  because  I  have  defended  to  the  stockmen  of  this 
country  the  dictates  of  the  Forest  Service  sometimes,  and  the  actions 
of  the  Forest  Service,  so  far  as  the  cattle  ranchers  in  my  particular 
part  of  the  country  are  concerned,  are  not  popular,  and  neither  are 
the  activities  sometimes  of  the  people  who  administer  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  But  I  have  a  rather  strong  feeling  that  Federal  control 
of  dust  bowls  and  forest  lands,  and  sometimes  navigable  streams  is 
an  extremely  desirable  thing,  individuals — rugged  individuals — to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  I  am  just  wondering  what  we  are  granting 
here,  what  we  are  giving  up  here  by  this  grant ;  if  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  salmon  industry  is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable because  of  the  international  relationships,  and  the  extent  of 
an  area  that  runs  more  than  a  marine  league  from  the  shore,  and  then 
I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  doing  with  it. 

It  may  be  that  we  need  to  keep  some  measure  of  control  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  salmon  industry,  even  though  we  may  try  to 
get  more  revenue  into  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  that  is  a  most  pertinent  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  let  me  just  give  the  illustration  of  the  halibut,  for  instance. 

The  last  time  I  had  our  director  check  the  proportion  of  the  halibut 
caught  inside  Territorial  waters  and  outside  Territorial  waters,  the 
computation  was  89.4  percent  caught  outside  Territorial  waters,  and 
only  10.6  percent  caught  inside  of  Territorial  waters ;  and  yet  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  adequate  regulation  of  that  fishery  that  the  halibut,  both 
inside  and  outside,  be  regulated,  because  they  migrate  back  and  forth. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  suppose  that  marine  league  boundary 
is  very  clearly  marked  that  the  fish  can  see  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  our  difficulty,  that  the  fish  not  only  do  not 
regard  the  boundary  of  the  marginal  sea,  but  they  do  not  even  regard 
the  national  boundaries. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  happens  under  this  bill  on  the  very 
example  that  you  have  used?  What  would  happen  to  the  halibut 
industry  ?  Would  the  State  of  Alaska  regulate  the  10.6  percent,  and 
the  Federal  Government  regulate  the  89.4  percent? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  a  point  I  am  exceedingly  fearful  that  the  bill 
might  be  so  construed,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  another  violation  of 
the  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States,  which  apparently  was  over- 
looked the  other  day  in  the  State  Department  presentation. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  do  you  understand  the  bill  to  grant  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  the  State  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr,  Allen.  I  think  if  you  interpreted  the  bill  literally,  it  grants 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  sorry.  You  were  reading  from  the  In- 
terior Department  report  a  while  ago  on  fisheries,  and  I  think  I  should 
apologize  to  the  Department  of  Interior.  I  did  not  understand  that 
you  were  reading  from  that  report. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 
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Senator  Anderson.  And  it  is  in  our  record,  a  letter  of  April  20 
which  was  submitted. 

Mr.  AiiLEN.  Yes,  it  is  in  your  record. 

Senator  Anderson.  By  Secretary  Chapman.  He  did  not  read  it; 
he  just  handed  it  in,  and  I  just  did  not  have  a  chance  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

My  understanding  of  the  amendment  which  is  proposed,  if  you 
interpret  it  literally,  and  do  not  give  what  some  people  would  call 
a  liberal  interpretation  so  as  to  carry  out  an  unexpressed  intent,  it 
would  transfer  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  facilities  f or_  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  the  fisheries  within  the  Territorial  limits 
of  Alaska,  but  still  leave  the  power  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  Territory  would  have  the  facilities,  but  the  power 
and  obligation  to  use  them  would  still  remain  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Now  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  literal  interpretation. 

Of  course,  as  I  say,  if  a  court  sought  to  be  liberal  and  do  a  little 
legislating  it  might  say,  "Well,  it  is  apparent  that  what  they  wanted 
to  do  was  to  transfer  the  regulatory  power,  and  so  even  though  they 
did  not  say  so,  we  will  so  interpret  it." 

That  is,  it  is  possible  that  you  might  get  a  judicial  interpretation 
to  that  effect,  but,  as  I  say,  as  I  read  it  literally,  it  transfers  facilities 
but  leaves  the  power  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  I  intended  to  ask  in  my  question  to  you — 
I  said,  Wliat  do  you  understand  as  a  lawyer  who  has  been  engaged  in 
this  field  of  activity  ?  You  understand  it  could  mean  the  transfer 
of  facilities,  but  the  regulatory  powers  would  remain  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  could  be  interpreted  that  way,  and  that  is  the  thing, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  regardless  of  statehood  or  not  statehood,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  these  fisheries  it  ought  to  be  clarified  so  that  if  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  give  the  complete  regulatory  power  of  those 
Territory  fisheries  to  Alaska,  that  is  clearly  expressed,  so  there  is  no 
ambiguity  about  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  do  you  think  about  the  desirability  of 
doing  the  very  thing  that  you  have  just  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Just  let  me  mention  this,  that  the  Truman  proclama- 
tion contemplated  the  establishment  of  zones.  A  zone  would  take  in 
the  entire  salmon  fishery,  we  will  say,  of  Alaska,  both  inside  the  Ter- 
ritorial waters  and  outside,  so  that  it  could  be — the  fishery  as  a  whole 
could  be — properly  regulated.  , 

In  the  case  of  the  halibut  fishery,  as  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  think 
you  could  have  adequate  regulation  if  you  split  it  at  the  3-marine- 
mile  boundary.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  are  going  to  have  proper,  ade- 
quate regulation  of  those  fisheries,  which  are  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Territorial  waters,  you  pretty  nearly  have  to  have  somebody  that 
has  jurisdiction  of  both. 

Now,  that  is  my  personal  view.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true  of  the 
salmon  industry  or  anybody  else.  I  am  just  expressing  my  own 
personal  view. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  really  is  the  point  that  I  wished  to  make  to  you, 
the  necessity  for  clarification.     Thank  you. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Senator  Butler  ? 

I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that  if  you  had  completed,  Senator 
Butler  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

Senator  Butler.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question,  and  the  wit- 
ness, being  a  lawyer,  will  appreciate  the  fact  immediately  that  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  by  the  question. 

But  after  listening  here  to  several  days  of  testimony,  it  apparently 
is  the  desire  or  the  intent  of  those  who  advocate  statehood  under  H.  K. 
311  that  the  transfer  of  all  control  of  the  fisheries  or  those  facilities, 
resources,  that  are  offshore,  go  to  the  new  State.     That  apparently, 
is  their  intent  or  desire. 

Now,  when  it  gets  on  land,  they  immediately  take  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude,  and  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  land  surface  and 
control  is  turned  over  to  the  State.  I  wonder  if,  as  an  attorney,  you 
could  tell  me  why  there  is  that  difference. 

Mr.  Ajllen.  I  certainly  cannot.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
policy. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  explain  in  that  respect  is  that  right  now 
the  salmon  and  other  fishing  interests  are  so  well  established  that  it 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  tax  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  have  a  question  if  you  are  through. 

Senator  Butler.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  logic  for  complete 
control  at  sea,  on  the  one  hand,  should  apply  on  the  other  hand,  and 
I  think  personally,  to  be  a  State  worth  while,  and  I  hope  it  will,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  when  it  becomes  a  State,  it  should  have  the  same 
control  of  the  natural  resources  whether  they  are  on  land  or  in  the 
sea.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  just  wondering — I  sent  for  that  Interior 
Department  amendment,  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  Interior 
Department,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  takes  fur  of  seals  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  leaves  that  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now,  the  fur  industry,  the  seals  at  Pribilof,  are  not  as  important 
here  as  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Allen.  No. 

Senator  Anderson.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  bill  as  drawn 
and  as  the  amendment  has  been  proposed,  if  that  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  would  be  seeking  to  transfer  the  control  of  fisheries  to 
the  State,  a  relatively  large  industry,  and  leave  the  seals  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  because,  I  understand,  of  inter- 
national treaties.  Are  there  not  international  treaties  on  fishing,  the 
salmon  and  halibut,  and  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  international  treaty  concerning  salmon  does  not 
apply  to  Alaska.  It  only  applies  to  what  is  known  as  the  sockeye 
salmon  fishery  between  British  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  halibut  treaty,  however,  definitely  does  apply,  and  it  is 
just  as  important  that  that  be  exempted  from  the  law,  or  I  would  say, 
more  so  than  the  fur  seal,  because  fur  seals  deal  with  a  luxury. 
Halibut  deals  with  an  essential  food. 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  maybe  you  can  tell  me,  is  there  no  need 
for  international  treaty  on  salmon? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  has  been  discussion  of  it.  There  was  definite 
need  for  an  international  treaty  on  salmon  between  the  State  of  Wash- 
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ii'jgton  and  British  Columbia.  There  is,  of  course,  an  overlapping 
of  salmon  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  There  has  not 
developed  such  an  urgency  for  international  regulation  there  as  be- 
tween Washington  and  British  Columbia. 

The  Federal  Government  has  really  been  reasonably  able  to  handle 
that  situation  without  an  international  treaty. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
in  connection  with  that  fur-seal  treaty,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  proposes  they  pay  over  50  percent  of  the  net  proceeds 
to  Alaska,  although  the  Federal  Government  administers  it. 

In  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — it  was 
a  treaty  but  now  it  is  an  executive  agreement,  and  covers  the  area 
from  30  degrees  north  latitude  north — I  would  just  like  to  read  that, 
the  first  provision  of  the  executive  agreement : 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  east 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian. 

Now,  that  takes  in  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  splitting  of  Federal  money,  I  think 
Senators  from  our  three  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  ought  to  take  an 
interest  in  it.    They  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  cut  as  Alaska. 

Our  Indians  in  the  State  of  Washington  have  fished  that  fur-seal 
fishery  from  time  immemorial.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  Oregon  Indians 
have  or  not — the  Senator  is  not  here. 

It  is  true  in  the  State  of  Washington,  so  if  there  is  to  be  a  splitting 
of  our  Federal  funds,  that  is  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Lehman.  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  it 
is  a  little  difficult  for  me.  I  can  see  from  your  testimony  that  in  all 
probability  there  are  ambiguities  in  the  law,  although  I  think  the 
intent  of  this  act  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  certain  rights  to 
Alaska  is  pretty  clear,  although  the  language  may  not  be ;  but  assum- 
ing that  these  ambiguities  exist,  would  they  exist  any  more  under 
statehood  than  under  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  under  Territorial  organization,  Congress  has 
complete  dominion  over  these  fisheries,  both  interior,  tidal,  coastal, 
international. 

It  has  complete  jurisdiction,  and  that  jurisdiction  is  now  exercised 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  So  that  it  is  much  simpler 
when  you  have  a  Territory  than  where  you  have  a  splitting  of  author- 
ity with  a  State. 

The  organic  act  of  Alaska  reserves  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
complete  regulatory  power  over  fisheries. 

Senator  Lehman.  But  these  divergences,  and  the  powers  of  the 
different  States  or  Territories  as  they  exist  in  California  and  the  other 
Pacific  States  which  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  they  exist  today, 
too ;  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Lehman.  So  that  the  administration  is  not  clear-cut. 

Senator  Anderson.  No  ;  they  have  no  meaning  in  this  matter  at  all 
because  the  Federal  Government — I  am  sorry.  I  should  let  the  wit- 
ness answer  this. 

Mr.  Allen.  All  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  strikes  me  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  any  distinction  between  the  rights  of  Call- 
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f  ornia  and  Texas  because  it  is  the  sole  administrator.  When  you  try  to 
give  part  of  the  administration  to  Alaska  and  part  retained  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  then  say  that  Alaska  shall  be  admitted  like 
some  other  States,  when  there  are  diiferences  in  States,  that  is  when 
I  begin  to  get  confused. 

Mr,  Allen.  That  confuses  me.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  when 
you  do  that  because  where  you  have  two  different  States  with  two 
different  controls,  two  different  types  of  control,  and  you  say  that 
Alaska  can  be  the  same  as  both  of  them,  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  understand  that,  of  course,  but  I  think  the 
intent  of  this  bill  is  pretty  clear  that  they  want  to  turn  over  certain 
authority  and  certain  right  to  Alaska,  but  now  surely  from  what  you 
have  said  and  from  what  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the  definitions 
are  very  ambiguous.  But  is  not  that  a  matter  of  language?  Could 
that  not  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  made  clear,  assuming 
now  that  the  intent  is  definite  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator,  that  it  could  be.  My  point 
is  that  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  saying  what  it  should  be,  but  I  am  saying  it  should  be 
clarified  so  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding,  and  that  is  my  real 
point. 

Senator  Lehman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Let  me  read  a  question  of  Senator  Cordon  and 
the  response  by  Secretary  Chapman.     Senator  Cordon  said : 

Secretary  Chapman,  are  there  now  in  existence  any  treaties  or  any  interna- 
tional understandings  in  the  fisheries  field,  other  than  the  fur  field  which  you 
mentioned,  which  is  in  any  way  involved  here? 

Secretary  Chapman.  No;  nothing  other  than  the  fur  seal  and  otter.  That 
is  the  only  international  agreement  that  would  involve  the  fish  and  wildlife 
area  at  all. 

Do  you  think  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  our  International  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  been  overlooked  both  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Interior.  Sometimes  it  has  even  been 
overlooked  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  Congress.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  Anderson.  Again,  this  proposed  amendment  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior — apparently  the  Department  of  Interior  was 
trying  to  clarify  this  very  point,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  pin  down 
some  way  of  doing  it  if  we  can,  and  it  reads : 

The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and 
control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  wildlife  of  Alaska,  except  fur  seals  and  sea 
otters,  as  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their  territorial 
limits,  including  adjacent  waters. 

Would  that  be  regarded  as  a  cession  to  the  new  State  of  Alaska  of 
the  Federal  control  of  the  salmon  industry  and  the  halibut  and  crab- 
bing industries?  Does  that  not  do  it  when  it  says  "including  adja- 
cent waters"  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  qualifying  phrase  before  it,  of  course,  is 
"as  are  exercised  by  the  several  States." 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  and  you  cannot  ignore  that  qualifying  language. 
^  Senator  Anderson.  If  what  they  are  after  is  revenue  for  the  Ter- 
ritory or  State  of  Alaska,  would  there  not  be  a  simpler  way  of  getting 
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revenue  out  of  the  salmon  industry  than  to  transfer  the  control,  I  mean 
the  Federal  control,  and  put  it  right  down  to  what  there  seems  to  be 
in  their  minds?  Is  this  not  rather  a  cumbersome  way  of  adding  to 
the  revenues  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  say  not  only  cumbersome  but  unnecessary, 
because  under  the  organic  act  the  ]Dower  to  tax  was  reserved  to  the 
Territory.  The  Federal  power  retained  the  complete  power  of  regu- 
lation, but  the  Territory  was  granted  the  power  to  tax  and  has  exer- 
cised that  power  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  see  that  Secretary  Chapman  finally  referred 
to  this  sockeye  salmon  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  it  is  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  was  not  the  correct  commission,  because  the  Sock- 
eye  Salmon  Commission  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Alaska. 
The  International  Fisheries  Commission  does,  but  not  the  Sockeye 
Salmon  Commission. 

I  just  have  the  feeling  that  this  matter  was  not  given  the  considera- 
tion it  was  entitled  to  in  the  drafting  of  the  provision,  and  I  hope 
that  you  gentlemen  with  an  appreciation  of  the  situation  will  give 
it  that  consideration. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Go  ahead.  Judge.  I  am  sorry  that  we  took  so 
much  time  with  the  fisheries  question,  but  it  was  interesting. 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  was  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant; and  because  it  would  appear  to  have  a  proper  relation  in  the 
record,  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  offer  a  legal  analysis  dealing  with 
this  subject,  which  was  prepared  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Allen,  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts 
dealing  specifically  with  these  questions. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  we  will  make  it  a  part  of 
the  record  at  this  point. 

Legal  Opinion — Control  of  Alaska  Fisheries,  as  Affected  by  H.  R.  331,  To 
Admit  Alaska  as  a  State  of  the  Union 

(Prepared  by  Allen,  Hilen,  Froude  &  DeGarmo,  Seattle,  Wash.) 

Our  opinion  has  been  requested  as  to  the  effect  upon  Alaska  fishery  control 
should  statehood  be  granted  Alaska  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  H.  R.  331,  having 
in  mind  (1)  inland  waters,  (2)  tidelands,  (3)  the  marginal  sea  below  low  water 
and  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast,  (4)  beyond  the  marine-league  belt. 

May  we  state  at  the  outset  that  (1)  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions cast  doubt  upon  previously  understood  principles  and  yet  are  not  capable  of 
precise  analysis,  thereby  leaving  much  of  the  law  bearing  upon  your  inquiry  in 
an  uncertain  state,  and  (2)  H.  R.  331,  far  from  clarifying  the  situation,  fails  to 
recognize  the  legal  problems  involved  but  by  its  terms  adds  to  the  confusion. 

Nevertheless,  we  submit  the  following  conclusions : 

conclusions 

The  States  do  not  own  title  to  the  marginal  sea,  the  resources  in  its  waters,  or 
its  subsoil.  Where  the  ownership  rests  is,  at  this  time,  uncertain,  but  the 
Federal  Government  possesses  such  paramount  powers  and  control  thereover  as 
to  be  almost  equivalent  to  ownership.  In  the  tideland  and  inland  waters  the 
States  may  possess  some  type  of  ownership.  In  the  open  sea  neither  the  States 
nor  the  Federal  Government  possesses  ownership ;  but  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  coastal  nation,  may  possess  certain  special  rights  to  adjacent  waters  and 
does  have  power  and  control  over  its  citizens  and  vessels.    In  aU  the  navigable 
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waters  within  a  State,  including  tidal  and  territorial  waters,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  paramount  jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of  migratory  fish.  A  State 
may,  nevertheless,  exercise  the  power  of  fishery  control  and  regulation  in  all 
its  waters  to  the  extent  that  the  field  of  regulation  has  not  been  occupied  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  a  way  not  in  conflict  with  Federal  legislation  or 
constitutional  limitations.  In  the  open  sea  a  State  may  also  exercise  control  over 
its  citizens  and  vessels  subject  to  such  dominant  Federal  power  and  to  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

How  far  the  Federal  Government  intends  to  exercise  or  .to  relinquish  its 
paramount  right  of  fishery  control,  which  in  the  past  it  has  not  only  possessed 
but  has  actually  exercised  to  a  degree  never  previously  exhibited  as  to  any  other 
territory,  or,  in  other  words,  how  much  fishery  control  the  new  State  will  be 
permitted  to  exercise,  is  a  question  which  H.  R.  331  unfortunately  fails  to  answer 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

INTEODUCTORY 

It  should  be  noted  that  Alaska's  principal  fishery  (and  the  basis  for  its  pre- 
dominant industry)  is  for  salmon  and  that  salmon,  though  spawned  in  inland 
streams  and  lakes,  spend  much  of  their  lives  as  migratory  ocean  fish.  They  are 
caught  by  our  fishermen  by  trolling  off  the  coast,  sometimes  within,  sometimes 
outside  of,  territorial  waters,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  catch  is  made  by  use 
of  purse  seines,  gill  nets,  and  traps  within  territorial  waters  and  to  some  extent 
in  tideland  waters.  There  is  some  commercial  salmon  fishing  within  rivers  (e.  g., 
the  Yukon),  but  in  all  rivers  and  streams  fishing  is  restricted.  Halibut,  the  next 
most  important  fish,  is  caught  in  inside  channels,  along  the  coast,  and  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  as  far  as  100  miles  off  shore.  Trout  are  found  in  inland  streams 
and  lakes.  There  are  shellfish,  crabs,  and  various  other  fish  found  inland  or 
at  sea,  but  those  mentioned  sufficiently  illustrate  the  legal  problems  involved  in 
your  inquiry. 

Analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  your  inquiry  necessitates  consideration 
of  (1)  the  judicial  decisions  bearing  upon  the  respective  ownership  and  control 
of  fisheries  in  navigable  waters  by  Federal  and  State  governments,  (2)  existing 
Federal  legislation  and  regulations  concerning  Alaska  fisheries,  and  (3)  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill. 

Without  at  this  point  making  such  legal  analysis  of  H.  R.  331  but  in  order 
that  certain  of  its  provisions  may  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  what  follows, 
we  quote  several  passages  from  the  act  and  direct  attention  to  some  aspects  of 
these  quotations  which  we  have  numbered  for  convenience  : 

1.  "That  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  now  embraced  within  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  including  a  distance  of  one  marine  league  from  the  line  of  coast,  shall 
become  the  State  of  Alaska  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  not  beyond  the  interna- 
tional boundary  of  the  United  States." 

2.  "That  said  State  and  its  people  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever 
disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  property,  the  title  to  which  is 
retained  in  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  provision  of  this  act,  and  to  all 
lands  lying  within  its  boundaries  owned  or  held  by  any  Indians,  Aleuts,  or 
Eskimos,  hereinafter  called  natives,  the  right  or  title  to  which  shall  have  been 
acquired  through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty,  and  that 
until  the  title  of  the  United  States  or  of  such  natives  shall  have  been  disposed 
of  or  extinguished  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  and 
under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;     *     *     *." 

3.  "All  the  property  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
used  in  connection  with  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  of 
the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  is  hereby  transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their  respective  territorial  limits, 
including  adjacent  waters." 

4.  "*  *  *  and  upon  the  issuance  of  said  proclamation  [of  statehood]  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be  deemed  admitted 
by  Congress  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  each 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.     *     *     *" 

5.  "*  *  *  and  all  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  at  the 
time  of  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  and  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  throughout  said  State  except  as  modified  or  changed  by  this 
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act,  or  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  as  thereafter  modified  or  changed 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State.  All  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  not  locally 
inapplicable  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  said  State  as  elsewhere 
-within  the  United  States." 

We  shall  refer  to  the  foregoing  quotations  by  number. 

No.  1,  the  preamble,  merely  defines  the  boundary  of  the  State  similarly  to 
enabling  acts  as  to  other  maritime  States.  It  appears  to  have  no  special 
significance. 

No.  2  will  not  be  discussed  further  than  to  point  out  that  it  leaves  undeter- 
mined the  issues  concerning  fishery  rigjits  as  to  waters  bordering  Indian  reserva- 
tions, a  matter  of  great  importance  discussed  in  but  left  largely  unsettled  by 
the  case  of  Hynes  v.  Grimes  Packing  Co.  (93  L.  ed.  Ad.  Op.  964). 

No.  3.  The  first  sentence  purports  to  convey  to  the  new  State  fishery  conserva- 
tion and  protection  properties  now  possessed  by  the  United  States.  From  this 
an  inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  United  States  relinquishes  its  control 
of  fisheries  within  the  marginal  sea  and  elsewhere,  but  the  next  sentence  seem- 
ingly negatives  this  inference  by  reciting  that  the  new  State's  jurisdiction  and 
control  is  the  same  as  other  States,  and  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  seem 
to  make  clear  that  the  Federal  jurisdiction  to  exercise  such  control  dominates 
that  of  any  State. 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  No.  3  wholly  fails  to  make  clear  whether  it  is 
Intended  that  existing  Federal  fishery  legislation  now  specifically  applicable 
to  Alaska  is  repealed  or  continued  in  effect.     ( See  also  No.  5. ) 

No.  4.  Here  the  equality  of  the  new  State  with  other  States  is  reiterated,  but 
its  specific  effect  on  fisheries,  instead  of  being  indicated,  is  left  to, be  inferred 
from  the  current  uncertain  condition  of  the  general  law  on  the  subject. 

No.  5.  Seemingly,  this  would  continue  in  effect  the  existing  Federal  laws 
with  reference  to  fishery  conservation  and  control,  although  such  laws  (see,  for 
instance,  the  White  Act,  48  U.  S.  C  A.,  sec.  221  et  seq.)  are  only  applicable  by 
their  terms  to  Federal  agencies,  which  by  No.  3  have  been  deprived  of  all 
their  Alaska  facilities. 

/.  Decisions  affecting  the  ownersJiip  and  control  of  resources  in  navigable  icaters 
Over  a  period  of  many  years  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
States  owned  the  navigable  inland  and  tideland  waters  within  their  boundaries 
and  the  soil  under  these  waters,  and  it  was  stated  or  assumed  that  such  owner- 
ship included  the  marginal  sea  belt  within  the  territorial  limits  of  coastal  States. 

Martin  v.  Waddell  ((1842)  16  Pet.  367). 

Pollard  V.  Hagan  ( (1845)  3  How.  212). 

Manchester  v.  Massachusetts  ( (1891)  139  U.  S.  240). 

Shively  v.  Bowlby  ((1894)  152  U.  S.  1). 

United  States  v.  Mission  Rock  Co.  ( (1903)  189  U.  S.  391). 

Louisiana  v.  Mississippi  ( (1906)  202  U.  S.  1). 

Borax  Consolidated  v.  Los  Angeles  ( (1935)  296  U.  S.  10). 
It  was  held  or  implied  that  the  States  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  waters  within  their  boundaries,  and  over  the  fisheries  therein,  subject 
only  to  the  paramjount  Federal  power  over  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation. 

McCready  v.  Virginia  ( (1876)  94  U.  S.  391). 

Manchester  v.  Massachusetts,  supra. 

Louisiana  v.  Mississippi,  supra. 

The  Abhy  Dodge  ( (1912)  223  U.  S.  166). 

Cf.  Skiriotes  v.  Florida  ( (1941)  313  U.  S.  69). 

The  ownership  and  power  to  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  other  wildlife  was 
deemed  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  State  in  trust  for  its  people. 

McCready  v.  Virginia,  supra. 

Geer  v.  Connecticut  ( (1896)  161  U.  S.  519). 

The  Ahby  Dodge,  supra. 
In  the  past  several  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  substantially  modified  and  re- 
cast these  principles  and  fishery-law  concepts. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  California  ((1947)  332  U.  S.  19),  a  majority 
of  the  Court  held  that  the  State  of  California  does  not  own  the  3-mile  belt  of 
waters  off  its  coast  or  the  soil  or  resources  thereunder,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  "paramount  rights  in  and  power  over"  that  area.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Court  did  not  expressly  hold  that  the  Federal  Government  "owns" 
this  marginal  sea  area,  but  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  give  the  United  States 
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the  full  perquisites  of  ownership  as  well  as  regulatory  rights  therein  any  time 
it  seeks  to  exercise  them.  (See  dissent  of  Justice  Frankfurter  at  332  U.  S.  43.) 
It  also  may  be  noted  that  while  the  decision  has  been  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"California  Tidelands  Case,"  it  directly  involved  only  that  area  seaward  of  the 
low-water  mark  extending  out  three  nautical  miles.  The  term  "tidelands" 
normally  refers  to  the  lands  between  high-  and  low-water  marks.  {Borax  Con- 
solidated V.  Los  Angeles,  supra.)  While  in  the  California  case  the  Court  recog- 
nizes those  decisions,  holding  that  the  State  is  owner  of  tidelands  to  the  low- 
water  mark  and  the  land  under  inland  waters,  the  Court  refers  even  to  this  as 
a  "qualified  ownership."  Furthermore,-  the  basis  of  its  reasoning  as  to  sub- 
merged lands  in  the  3-mile  zone  would  appear  equally  applicable  to  tideland 
waters.  In  consequence,  some  legal  writers  have  concluded  that  the  dicision 
casts  a  cloud  upon  the  title  of  the  States  to  tideland  and  inland  navigable  waters 
and  presents  a  serious  question  as  to  what  remains  of  the  tideland  and  inland 
waters  doctrine.  (See  e.  g.,  19  Mississippi  Law  Journal  265  (1948)  ;  1  University 
of  Florida  Law  Review  44  (1948)  ;  32  Marquette  Law  Review  7  (1948).)  As 
to  jurisdiction  and  control  of  activities  in  the  sea  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State,  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  paramount. 
(Skiriotes  v.  Florida,  supra,  Presidenti<jl  Proclamation  No.  2667  of  1945,  10 
Fed.  Reg.  12305,  declared  the  natural  resources  on  the  Continental  Shelf — which 
o£E  the  Pacific  coast  extends  from  1  to  100  nsiles — subject  to  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.) 

In  the  recent  cases  of  Toomer  v.  Wit  sell  (1948),  334  U.  S.  385,  and  TakaMshi 
V.  Fish  &  Game  Commission  (1948),  334  U.  S.  410,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
though  the  decision  in  TJnited  States  v.  California,  supra,  was  not  intended  to 
preclude  all  State  regulation  in  the  marginal  sea,  such  State  regulation  is  per- 
missible only  "in  the  absence  of  conflicting  Federal  legislation"  and  "in  the 
absence  of  a  conflicting  Federal  claim"  of  power  to  regulate.  ( See  also  Skiriotes 
V.  Florida,  supra.)  These  latter  decisions  also  make  clear  that  the  power  of 
the  State  to  regulate  fisheries,  when  such  power  exists,  must  be  exercised  within 
the  confines  of  generally  applicable  constitutional  limitations,  and  earlier  de- 
cisions sustaining  discriminatory  State  fish  and  wildlife  regulations  are,  in 
effect,  repudiated. 

Another  factor  is  that  a  somewhat  different  principle  may  apply  in  the  case 
of  free-swimming  fish  or  migratory  wildlife  which  moves  freely  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  State  or  nation  to  another.  Even  the  older  cases  espousing 
State  ownership  and  exclusive  control  of  resources  in  its  navigable  waters 
noted  that  a  different  rule  might  apply  to  running  fish.  (Manchester  v.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  The  Aiiy  Dodge,  supra.)  In  Missouri  v.  Holland  (1920),  252 
U.  S.  416,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  respecting  migratory  fowl  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of 
1918  (40  Stat.  755)  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  and  rejected  the  contention  that 
the  treaty  and  statute  invalidly  invaded  the  State's  rights  in  and  power  over 
wildlife  within  its  boundaries.     The  Court  stated : 

"To  put  the  claim  of  the  State  upon  title  is  to  lean  upon  a  slender  reed. 
Wild  birds  are  not  in  the  possession  of  anyone ;  and  possession  is  the  beginning 
of  ownership."     (252  U.  S.  at  p.  434.) 

That  decision  was  cited  with  approval  in  Toomer  v.  Witsell,  supra,  and  in 
Takahashi  v.  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  supra,  which  latter  decisions  Jield 
invalid  certain  discriminatory  State  legislation  respecting  fisheries  in  the  3- 
mile  belts  off  South  Carolina  and  California,  though  no  exercise  of  Federal 
power  was  there  involved. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  salmon  found  in  navigable  waters  of  Alaska  are  migra- 
tory fish,  subject  to  the  paramount  control  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  treaty-making  power.  Treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  now  in  effect  regarding  sockeye  salmon  which  migrate  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  State  of  Washington,  also  regarding  halibut  which 
frequent  the  coastal  channels,  tide  and  territorial  waters,  and  the  Continental 
Shelf  from  California  to  Bering  Sea.  (Treaty  of  May  26,  1930  (not  ratified 
until  1937),  50  U.  S.  Stat.  1355.  Treaty  of  January  29,  1937,  50  U.  S.  Stat.  1351, 
superseding  earlier  treaties  of  March  2,  1923,  43  U.  S.  Stat.  1841,  and  of  May 
9,  1930,  47  U.  S.  Stat.  1872.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  consummate  treaties 
and  to  legislate  with  reference  to  migratory  fish,  whether  found  in  the  marginal 
sea,  the  tideland  waters  or  the  inland  navigable  waters  of  a  State,  and  that 
upon  the  exercise  of  this  power  any  conflicting  or  impinging  State  regulation 
would  necessarily  be  superseded. 
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The  state  of  existing  law  affecting  ownership  and  control  of  fisheries  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  States  may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  In  the  marginal 
sea  below  low-tide  mark  and  extending  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the  coastal 
States,  the  States  do  not  have  title  to  the  area  or  the  resources  therein,  and, 
although  the  question  of  legal  ownership  is  unresolved,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paramount  rights  and  powers  therein  ;  (2)  in  the  tideland  and  inland 
waters,  the  State  may  have  some  qualified  type  of  ownership,  but  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  ownership;  (3)  in  all  the  navigable 
waters  within  the  State,  incltiding  tidal  and  territorial  waters  and  beyond  the 
3-mile  marginal  zone  the  State  may  exercise  certain  powers  of  control  which  do 
not  conflict  with  Federal  legislation  nor  constitutional  limitations  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  paramount  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
migratory  fish. 

II.  Existing  Federal  regulation  of  Alaska  fisheries 

In  the  Organic  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  was  forbidden  to  alter  or  modify  the  Federal  game,  fish,  and 
fur-seal  laws  applicable  to  Alaska  (48  U.  S.  0.  A.  24)  and  a  later  legislative  at- 
tempt by  the  Territory  to  supplement  the  Federal  laws  respecting  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries  was  held  invalid  {Auk  Bay  Salmon  Canning  Co.  v.  United  States  (C.  C.  A. 
9,  1924)  300  Fed.  907).  By  the  White  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (48  U.  S.  0.  A.  221 
et  seq.),  Congress  established  complete  Federal  coverage  of  the  entire  field  of 
fisheries  regulation  in  Alaska  and  delegated  comprehensive  regulatory  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (See  Dotv  v.  Ickes  (C.  A.  D.  C,  1941),  123  F.  2d 
909.)  Under  this  statute,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  annually  has  promulgated 
extensive,  detailed  regulations,  comprehending  all  commercial  fishing  in  Alaska 
waters.  (See,  e.  g.,  Regulatory  Announcement  25  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  containing  laws  and  regulations  for  protection 
of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  Alaska,  1949.) 

Thus,  the  question  is  presented  as  to  whether  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  331 
would  repeal,  modify,  or  leave  standing  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  now 
governing  Alaska  fisheries.  If  the  existing  Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
thereunder  are  not  repealed  by  H.  R.  331,  the  principle  would  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable that  when  the  Federal  Government  has  effectively  occupied  ■  a  given 
jurisdictional  field,  its  occupation  is  exclusive  and  attempted  State  regulation 
in  the  field  is  invalid. 

Napier  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.  (1926) ,  272  U.  S.  605. 

Hines  v.  Davidmvitz  (1941),  312  U.  S.  52. 

mil\.  Florida  (1945)  325  U.  S.  538. 

Lacrosse  Teleph.  Co.  v.  Wisco7isin  Emp.  Rel.  Bd.  (1949),  336  U.  S.  18. 

As  stated  by  the  Court  in  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  v.  New  York  Labor  Relations 
Board   (1947),  330  U.  S.  767,  773-774: 

"When  Congress  has  outlined  its  policy  in  rather  general  and  inclusive  terms 
and  delegated  determination  of  their  specific  application  to  an  administrative 
tribunal,  the  mere  fact  of  delegation  of  power  to  deal  with  the  general  matter, 
without  agency  action,  might  preclude  any  State  action  if  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  intended  no  regulation  except  its  own.  *  *  *  But  when  Federal 
administration  has  made  comprehensive  regulations  effectively  governing  the 
subject  matter  of  the  statute,  the  Court  has  said  that  a  State  regulation  in  the 
field  of  the  statute  is  invalid  even  though  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject 
Las  not  been  taken  up  by  the  Federal  agency." 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  331  repeal  the  Federal 
laws  now  governing  Alaska  fisheries,  it  appears  that  the  powers  of  the  new 
State  to  regulate  this  subject  would  be  subordinated  to,  and  any  State  regula- 
tion would  be  invalidated  if  in  conflict  with,  a  future  exercise  of  the  paramount 
Federal  power  in  the  marginal  sea  and  over  migratory  fish  in  all  Alaska  waters. 
See: 

Missotiri  v.  Holland,  supra. 

Skiriotes  v.  Florida,  supra. 

Toomer  v.  Witsell,  supra. 

Takahashi  v.  Fish  &  Game  Commission,  supra. 

Under  the  cited  decisions  it  is  clear  that  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska 
would  not  and  probably  could  not  affect  the  paramount  Federal  power  over 
Alaska  salmon  fisheries.  The  analysis  of  H.  R.  331  which  follows  reveals  that 
the  congressional  intent  as  to  the  exercise  of  Federal  power  is  not  clarified  by  the 
biU. 
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Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  recognition  in  the  act  of  May  14, 
1S98  (48  U.  S.  C.  A.  411),  that  the  Federal  Government  holds  title  to  tidelands 
and  beds  of  navigable  waters  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  trust  for  the  people 
of  any  State  erected  out  of  the  Territory,  has  no  particular  bearing  on  the 
questions  here  presented,  even  as  to  ownership  of  the  resources  in  tideland  and 
inland  waters.  The  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  held  title  to  such  land  in 
trust  until  the  Territory  attained  statehood  was  long  acceped  {Shiveley  v.  Bowlby 
and  Borax  Consolidated  v.  Los  Angeles,  supra)  ;  however,  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  hereinabove  cited  not  only  cast  doubt  upon  the  nature  or  exist- 
ence of  the  ownership  of  the  State  of  resources  in  its  tideland  and  inland  navi- 
gable waters  but  demonstrate  that,  in  any  event,  the  regulatory  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  migratory  fish  in  sucli  waters  is  paramount. 

III.  Provisions  of  H.  R.  331  affecting  ownership  and  control  of  Alaska  fisheriei 

Hereinabove,  in  quotations  numbered  1  through  5  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  which 
may  bear  upon  the  questions  here  presented  have  been  set  forth  verbatim.  Fur- 
ther analysis  of  these  provisions  here  follows,  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  existing  Federal  legislation  above  reviewed. 

The  declaration  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  that  all  that  part  of  the  United 
States  now  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  "including  a  distance  of  one  marine 
league  from  the  line  of  coast"  shall  become  the  State  of  Alaska,  appears  merely 
to  define  the  State  boundary  similarly  to  the  enabling  acts  for  other  coastal 
States.  For  example,  the  enabling  act  for  California  ratified  the  State  boundary 
as  including  the  water  are  extending  three  English  miles  (approximately  one 
marine  league)  from  the  shore,  and  this  provision  has  been  held  to  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  respective  ownership  and  control  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment in  this  area.  United  States  v.  California,  supra.  This  prefatory  provision 
Would  appear  to  be  of  no  significance  in  determining  title  to-  and  power  over  the 
Alaska  fisheries  excepting  as  it  defines  the  boundary  between  territorial  waters 
and  the  open  sea. 

In  the  second  article  of  section  3  of  the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  the  State  dis- 
claims title  to  any  lands  the  title  to  which  is  retained  in  or  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  to  all  lands  held  or  owned  by  Indians 
or  natives  and  acquired  by  them  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty. 
It  appears  that  this  provision  does  not  directly  affect  the  problems  here  involved ; 
however,  it  clearly  leaves  undetermined  such  important  issues  as  fishery  rights 
in  coastal  waters  which  have  been  included  in  Indian  reservations  (which 
include  some  of  the  most  valuable  Alaska  fishing  grounds),  a  matter  discussed 
but  left  largely  undecided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  Hynes  v. 
Qrimes  Packing  Co.  ( (1949) ,  337  U.  S.  86,  93  L,  ed.  Ad.  Op.  964) . 

In  section  5  of  the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  "all  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  used  in  connection  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  is  hereby 
transferred  and  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Alaska."  Taking  this  langaiage  on  its 
face,  it  appears  that  Congress  intends  to  convey  ownership  of  all  United  States 
property  used  in  the  conservation  and  protection  of  Alaska  fisheries,  and,  by 
possible  inference,  that  jurisdiction  and  control  of  Alaska  fisheries,  in  the 
marginal  sea  and  elsewhere,  is  transferred  to  the  new  State.  This  provision 
does  not  refer  to  ownership  of  land  under  or  resources  in  the  marine  league  belt, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  are  not  owned  by  the  State,  nor  does  it  purport 
to  convey  title  to  the  fisheries  in  tideland  or  inland  waters.  It  only  transfers 
ownership  of  the  physical  properties  "used  in  connection  with"  fisheries  con- 
servation and  protection.  Furthermore,  the  quoted  language  does  not  express 
any  relinquishment  of  the  established  paramount  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  resources  in  the  marginal  sea  or  over  migratory  fish  and  wildlife 
throughout  the  State. 

The  next  sentence  of  this  section  is  that  "the  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess 
and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  fur 
and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  several  States  within 
their  respective  Territorial  limits,  including  adjacent  waters."  This  provision 
does  not  speak  in  terms  of  ''ownership"  and  does  not  purport  to  effect  a  transfer 
of  "title"  to  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  in  Alaska  to  the  State,  but  speaks  only  of 
"jurisdiction  and  control."  Thus,  the  superior  "rights"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  resources  of  the  marginal  3-mile  ocean  belt,  and  the  indefinite  status 
of  ownership  of  fisheries  in  tideland  and  inland  navigable  waters,  as  expressed 
and  indicated  in  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  remain  unaffected  by 
the  quoted  provisions  of  H.  R.  331. 
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The  "jurisdiction  and  control"  of  fisheries  which  is  given  to  the  State  is  not 
stated  to  be  absolute  or  exclusive,  but  only  the  same  as  are  possessed  and 
exercised  "by  the  several  States."  Thus  it  is  not  intended  that  Alaska  shall 
possess  any  special  rights  or  powers  in  this  regard.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  bill  that  Alaska  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  "on  an  equal  footing  with  each  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union."  As 
has  been  noted,  the  "rights"  of  the  "several  States"  (as  to  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  fisheries),  as  indicated  by  the  recent  decisions  previously  discussed,  are  to 
exercise  such  "jurisdiction  and  control"  as  the  Federal  Government  permits. 
Hence  we  round  the  circle  and  return  to  the  unanswered  question  of  what 
jurisdiction  and  control  Congress  intends  to  permit  the  new  State  to  exercise. 

Since  Alaska  fisheries  already  are  regulated  comprehensively  under  Federal 
statutes,  the  purported  grant  of  jurisdiction  and  control  over  fisheries  to  the  new 
State  is  meaningless  unless  these  existing  statutes  are  effectively  repealed.  The 
previously  quoted  language  of  section  5 — the  only  part  of  the  bill  which  expressly 
deals  with  fisheries — wholly  fails  to  make  clear  whether  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion of  fisheries  is  repealed  or  continued.  If  an  effective  transfer  of  control  over 
fisheries  is  made  by  H.  R.  331,  the  present  Federal  regulation  must  thereby  be 
impliedly  repealed;  but  if,  as  the  bill  states,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  State 
over  fisheries  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  States,  it  is  subordinate  to  the  Federal 
power  which  has  been  and  is  being  exercised  in  full. 

Reference  to  other  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  does  not  help  resolve  the  confusion. 
In  section  7  (a)  it  is  further  stated  that  "all  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  at  the  time  of  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  and 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  throughout  said  State  except  as  modified  or 
changed  by  this  act,  or  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  as  thereafter  modifi?d 
or  changed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State."  This  language  seemingly  would 
continue  in  effect  existing  Federal  laws  with  reference  to  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  Alaska  fisheries,  although  such  laws  (for  example,  the  White  Act, 
48  U.  S.  C.  A.  221  et  seq. )  are  applicable  by  their  terms  only  to  Federal  agencies, 
which,  by  section  5  of  the  bill,  have  been  deprived  of  their  Alaska  facilities. 
Nowhere  in  the  bill  is  there  any  express  relinquishment  of  the  paramount 
Federal  power  over  migratory  fish  and  wildlife  in  Alaska  or  over  the  resources 
in  the  marginal  sea,  nor  is  there  any  express  repeal  of  the  existing  Federal  regu- 
lation of  Alaska  fisheries ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  relinquishment  of  Federal 
power  or  repeal  of  Federal  legislation  could  not  be  effected  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alaska. 

The  customary  concluding  provisions  in  section  16  of  the  bill  that  all  acts  in 
confiict  therewith  are  repealed,  especially  in  view  of  the  foregoing  saving  clause, 
adds  nothing  in  particular  and  does  not  alter  the  rule  that  "repeals  by  implication 
are  not  favored." 

West  India  Oil  Co.  v.  Domenech  (1940) ,  311  U.  S.  20 

Unitea  States  ^.TTcaU  Export  Asso.  v.  United  States  (1945),  325  U-  S.  196 

Federal  Trade  Comm.  y.  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.  (1946) ,  328  U.  S.  193 

To  summarize,  analysis  of  the  terms  of  H.  R.  331  leads  to  the  following  con- 
clusions as  to  the  effect  which  enactment  of  the  bill  would  have  upon  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  : 

(1)  Ownership,  insofar  as  ownership  is  possible,  of  the  fisheries  and  other 
resources  in  the  one-league  marine  belt  below  low  tide  would  remain  in  doubt, 
though  the  Federal  Government  has  such  paramount  rights  and  powers  in  this 
area  as  would  seem  to  negative  State  ownership,  and  while  some  proprietary 
interest  in  the  fisheries  and  other  resources  over  tidelands  and  in  inland  navigable 
waters  might  be  vested  in  the  State,  the  nature  of  this  interest  likewise  would  be 
undetermined. 

(2)  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  fisheries  in  the  marginal  sea  belt  and  over 
migratory  fish,  such  as  salmon,  in  the  tideland  and  inland  waters  could  be  exer- 
cised by  the  State  if  such  jurisdiction  and  control  did  not  conflict  with  any 
exercise  of  the  paramount  Federal  power  over  these  matters. 

(3)  The  question  of  whether  the  exercise  of  State  control  over  salmon  fisheries 
in  the  marginal  sea  or  elsewhere  in  the  waters  of  the  State  would  conflict  with 
any  exercise  of  Federal  power,  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon  whether  existing 
Federal  regulation  of  Alaska  fisheries  would  be  repealed  or  continued  in  effect, 
would  be  left  undetermined  and  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  correct  a  statement 
which  I  made  yesterday.  I  stated  that  Mrs.  Herman  testified  that  she 
paid  $60  a  year  in  taxes. 
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She  tells  me  that  her  testimony  was  that  she  paid  $60  additional  by 
way  of  increased  taxes,  and  I  want  to  correct  my  statement.  What- 
ever her  taxes  were,  I  am  sure  she  paid  them  cheerfully. 

I  have  only  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  would  like  to  develop, 
if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  proponents  of  statehood  have  advanced  various  arguments  in 
support  of  statehood,  and  in  support  of  this  bill. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  them  is  not  clear,  and  while  I  have 
addressed  myself  principally  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  because  that  is 
what  I  am  principally  interested  in,  I  should  like  also  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  general  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  statehood  and  of 
the  bill,  which  seem  to  me  to  overlap. 

Many  of  the  arguments  were  made  at  previous  hearings,  as  well  as 
at  this  one,  and  many  of  them  are  so  far  afield  that  I  think  any  com- 
ment from  me  would  be  superfluous,  but  some  of  them,  I  think,  do 
justify  comment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  statehood  is  necessary  in  the  national  de- 
fense. That  question  has  been  covered  by  a  previous  witness,  and  I 
will  not  dwell  further  upon  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  organic  act  prohibits  the  Territory  from  passing 
laws  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  and  that  state- 
hood is  necessary  for  that  reason. 

The  present  organic  act  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  prohibits  the 
legislature  from  enacting  any  law  which  has  to  do  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil.  That  was  a  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Federation  for  the  government  of  the 
Nortliwest  Territory. 

Similar  language  will  be  found  in  every  enabling  act  or  every  or- 
ganic act  of  every  organized  Territorj^,  which  has  been  a  Territory. 

That  follows  the  principle,  the  agreement,  made  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies  would  cede 
the  western  lands,  and  that  the  western  lands  would  be  federally 
owned ;  so  that  even  when  Territories  were  incorporated  they  did  not 
receive  the  public  lands,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  passing  legis- 
lation affecting^the  primary  disposal  of  these  lands. 

The  same  principle  was  carried  into  the  organic  act  of  Alaska,  and 
the  same  principle  is  carried  into  H.  R.  331. 

The  State  will  be  prohibited  likewise  from  passing  laws  affecting 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  federally  owned  land,  and  that  is  proper. 
That  was  and  is  true  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  the  other  West- 
ern States  where  public  lands  are  still  federally  owned  and  federally 
controlled.  The  State  cannot,  by  State  legislation,  affect  their  primary 
disposal. 

I  mean  by  that,  that  they  cannot  open  them  up  to  homesteading 
under  State  legislation  or  provide  for  the  issuance  of  patents  or  title 
or  do  anything  affecting  the  ownership.  So,  as  I  see  it,  that  question 
is  unrelated.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  situation  before  and 
after  statehood.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  pointed  out  at  great  length 
the  extent  of  the  Federal  reserves,  not  only  the  Federal  reserves,  but 
the  federally  owned  public  domain,  shown  on  the  Department  of  In- 
terior map.  It  would  all  remain  under  Federal  control  even  after 
statehood. 
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It  has  been  said  that  statehood  was  necessary  because  a  federally- 
appointed  governor  exercises  a  power  to  veto  acts  of  the  Territorial 
legislature. 

Now,  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  has  exhibited  interest  in  making 
the  position  of  governor  elective,  but  the  present  proponents  of  state- 
hood have  never  shown  much  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  that  type 
of  legislation. 

The  veto  power  has  not  been  exercised  very  much  except  by  the 
present  Governor. 

Since  the  Territorial  legislature  was  created  in  1913,  Alaska  has  had 
13  Governors,  including  the  present  incumbent.  The  previous  12  Gov- 
ernors exercised  the  veto  power  24  times,  and  the  present  incumbent, 
who  is  an  advocate  of  this  measure,  has  also  used  the  veto  power  24 
times,  or  to  the  same  extent  as  his  even  dozen  predecessors  put  to- 
gether. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that  in  all  the  previous  Territories,  that 
the  federally  appointed  governor  exercised  the  veto  power.  I  have 
not  made  any  study  to  determine  whether  that  is  true.  Possibly  in  one 
or  two  of  the  Territories  a  provision  was  made  for  electing  the  gov- 
ernor. I  know  that  there  has  been  legislation  introduced  in  Congress 
several  times  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  to  make  the  Governors  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  elective. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  I  understand  that  the  Governor  of  Hawaii 
was  elected  ?    I  thought  Stainback  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Is  there  not  a  provision  for  that  in  the  legislation 
now  pending? 

Senator  Butler.  No.    Puerto  Rico. 

Senator  Lehman.  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  see. 

Senator  Butler.  Under  their  organic  act  it  was  permitted  to  elect 
their  governor,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  acts  that 
this  Congress  has  ever  enacted,  because  it  has  pleased  the  people 
down  there  very  much.  I  introduced  the  bill,  and  I  proposed  to  the 
Delegate  and  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  also  to  the  representa- 
tives and  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  the  same  proposal,  at  the  same  time, 
but  they  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  proper  time  to  introduce  such  a 
bill  at  that  time  for  them,  and  I  always  adopt  the  principle  that 
unless  they  wanted  such  a  bill,  why,  I  would  not  be  prompted  to  en- 
force it  upon  them  by  congressional  act. 

Senator  Anderson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  have  a  Mil,  Senate 
727,  to  provide  that  the  Governors  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  there  has  been  an  adverse  re  port  from  the 
Interior  Department  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  sorry  that  I  made  the  mistake  about  Hawaii.  I 
find  when  you  talk  about  something  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  you  usually  get  into  trouble. 

It  has  been  argued  that  statehood  is  essential  because  the  people  of 
the  Territory  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Having  lived  in  the  Territory  and  knowing  hundreds  of  people, 
thousands  of  pe<"[)le,  in  Alaska,  I  think  I  can  appreciate  that  argu- 
ment. I  think  J  know  something  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  and 
can  express  what  their  feelings  are. 

The  criticism  comes  principally  at  times  like  this  when  some  legis- 
lation or  congressional  matter  is  pending  which  would  change  the 
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status ;  I  know  that  it  is  a  long-standing  complaint,  and  I  think  it  has 
some  merit.  It  serves  to  spotlight  a  defect,  constitutional  or  other- 
wise, in  our  form  of  Government. 

It  means  that  American  citizens  residing  under  the  American  flag 
are  denied  a  national  vote  and  full  national  representation  unless 
they  happen  to  maintain  residence  within  the  boundaries  of  one  of 
the  48  States. 

Apparently  the  founding  fathers  were  confronted  with  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  finding  an  acceptable  formula  for  repre- 
sentation by  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  without  attempting  to  make 
provisions  for  future  contingencies.  Following  generations  have  not 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  remedying  the  defect. 

You  do  not  need  to  go  to  Alaska  to  encounter  the  problem.  Look 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  nearly  a  million  citizens  are 
deprived  of  their  vote. 

Is  statehood  the  only  remedy?  If  so,  what  about  the  District  of 
Columbia?  If  the  people  of  Alaska  are  entitled  to  statehood  as  a 
matter  of  birthright  in  order  that  they  may  cast  a  ballot  in  the  national 
election,  what  about  Puerto  Eico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam? 
Those  folks  are  citizens,  too.    Are  they  to  be  put  in  a  different  class? 

If  statehood  is  justified  and  in  the  national  interest  for  a  Territory 
or  dependency,  contiguous  or  noncontiguous,  then  it  should  be  granted 
and  the  voting  problem  thereby  solved. 

But  statehood  cannot  be  justified,  and  the  national  interest  is  not 
adequately  served  by  admission  on  that  ground  alone.  Like  the  mat- 
ter we  discussed  yesterday,  I  think  it  is  a  factor,  but  definitely  not  a 
controlling  one.  These  people  should  be  granted  the  right  of  the 
ballot,  if  that  is  possible. 

If  other  reasons  make  it  impossible  to  grant  statehood,  possibly  it 
is  time  to  commence  discussion  of  some  other  type  of  representation. 
I  have  no  particular  views  on  that.  I  am  simply  trying  to  say  that  I 
realize  that  they  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  vote  and,  of  course, 
they  are.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  automatically  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  admission  as  a  State. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  granting  statehood,  but  of  granting  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  two  are  not  the  same. 

The  situation  here  in  the  District.  I  think,  proves  my  point. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  demand  for  statehood  here,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  some  constitutional 
amendment  or  some  type  of  a  provision  which  will  extend  the  vote  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  District.  I  point  that  out  to  illustrate  what  I 
think  is  the  distinction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  veterans  demand  statehood,  and  I  think 
that  is  worthy  of  comment. 

They  say  there  are  two  reasons:  First,  to  assure  the  development 
and  defense  of  the  new  area ;  and,  second,  to  open  it  to  veterans  eager 
to  find  new  homes  and  opportunities. 

The  first  point  dealing  with  defense  has  been  covered. 

The  second  proposition,  to  open  Alaska  to  veterans,  is  a  favorite 
claim  of  the  proponents.  Unfortunately,  it  finds  widespread  accept- 
ance among  the  thousands  of  veterans  who  are  seeking  new  fields  and 
new  opportunities.  But  what  are  the  cold  facts  ?  Statehood  will  not 
open  up  Alaska  to  anyone. 
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The  climate  and  geography  will  be  the  same.  Federal  bureaus,  reg- 
ulations, restrictions,  and  reservations  will  still  be  there. 

The  only  difference  will  be  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
and  a  lessening  of  Federal  support,  an  increase  in  local  taxation,  and 
the  confusion  resulting  from  efforts  to  erect  a  State  government  oa 
a  pyramid  of  Federal  agencies,  restrictions,  and  reservations. 

In  April  of  1947,  veterans'  representatives  from  within  and  without 
the  Territory  appeared  before  the  House  committee,  the  committee 
then  considering  a  bill  to  admit  Alaska  as  a  State — ^not  this  bill,  but 
another,  and  an  entirely  different  bill — which  would  have  transferred 
the  public  lands  and  the  forest  lands  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Patterson,  the  legislative  representative  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  called  attention  to  President  Eoosevelt's  statement 
at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  in  1944,  that  Alaska  would  be  developed  by  and 
for  veterans. 

Mr.  Patterson  inserted  a  letter  written  by  his  organization  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  January  of  1947,  calling  attention  to  the  Bremerton 
statement  and  of  its  lack  of  fulfillment. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  followed  by  Steve  Homer,  president  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Alaska  Cooperative  Committee,  and  a  resident  of  Haines, 
Alaska.  ' 

Mr.  Homer  pointed  out  that  veterans  were  seeking  to  enter  and 
settle  Alaska,  but  found  every  phase  and  every  resource  controlled  by 
a  different  department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

He  cited  the  case  of  a  man  who  slaved  for  5  years  and  then  found 
he  could  not  get  title  to  the  land  he  and  his  family  lived  on. 

Mr.  Homer  then,  like  Mr.  Lewis  now,  expressed  the  view  that  state- 
hood would  cure  some  of  these  difficulties.  He  thought  the  State 
government  would  be  able  to  fight  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  various 
Federal  departments  that  now  control  the  Territory. 

But  what  has  been  the  experience  of  other  States  on  this  score? 
If  the  Federal  bureaus  are  strangling  Alaska,  why  does  not  Congress 
remedy  the  situation  directly  instead  of  taking  the  long,  roundabout, 
and  uncertain  approach  by  the  statehood  route  ? 

Is  Congress  not  morally  obligated  to  settle  these  purely  Federal 
questions  before  statehood  instead  of  afterward  ? 

Remember,  too,  that  Mr.  Homer  in  1947  was  speaking  on  H.  R.  206 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  which  would  have  transferred  the  public 
lands,  forests,  and  other  resources  to  the  State,  and  not  on  the  present 
bill,  which  retains  all  of  those  resources  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  superimposes  the  Indian  title  as  well. 

These  men  are  motivated  by  a  high  and  patriotic  purpose.  But 
their  true  objective  will  not  be  forwarded  by  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

The  iron  control  which  the  Federal  agencies  exercise  in  Alaska 
today,  and  which  they  will  continue  to  exercise  if  Alaska's  admission 
as  a  State  is  governed  by  the  terms  of  H.  R.  331,  was  aptly  expressed 
by  Delegate  Bartlett  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  July  1948  issue  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Journal.  I-  quote  from  Delegate 
Bartlett  as  follows: 

About  the  time  it  was  discovered  that  Alaska  had  valuable  resources  in  timber^ 
minerals,  and  agricultural  land,  the  conservation  issue  was  at  white  heat  in  the 
United  States.  The  conservation  principles  were  applied  to  Alaska  to  prevent 
the  resources  from  being  gobbled  up  by  the  "interests"  but  in  the  fervor  of 
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existing  enthusiasm  no  heed  was  paid  to  Gifford  Pinchot's  admonition  that  true 
conservation  must  include  wise  utilization  of  resources  for  the  generation  living. 
So  the  land  was  locked  up  so  tightly  that  nothing  could  occur  in  the  way  of 
development.     Even  today,  there  have  been  few  changes  in  that  system. 

The  lowly  homesteader  faces  all  too  often  almost  incredible  difficulties  in 
securing  patent  to  his  homestead.  He  must  wait  months  and  sometimes  even 
years  after  he  has  fulfilled  all  requirements  of  law  until  there  has  been  an 
unrolling  of  the  almost  stifling  red  tape  which  seems  to  surround  the  land  policies. 

In  my  judgment,  the  situation  which  Delegate  Bartlett  so  vividly 
describes  would  not  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Arnold,  before  you  move  to  another  subject, 
I  would  like  to  correct  one  remark  that  I  made  a  moment  ago.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Governor  Gruening,  he  reminds  me  of  the  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  with  a  provision  for  the  electing 
of  your  governor,  and  it  was  introduced,  I  think,  after  the  suggestion 
of  the  Governor,  and  the  people  from  Alaska.  I  do  not  know  w^hy  it 
did)  not  get  acted  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  Puerto  Rico  bill  did, 
but  I  do  remember  very  distinctly  that  I  was  requested  to  withhold 
the  bill  referring  to  Hawaii.  They  did  not  want  it  introduced  out 
there. 

Governor  Gruenhstg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  throughout  these 
hearings  to  develop  the  view  that  these  resources  and  the  public  lands 
must  be  unlocked  if  Alaska  is  to  take  its  place  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

I  have  attempted  to  do  this  by  pointing  out  the  situation  as  I  see 
it  in  Alaska,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  situation  in  the  10  States 
admitted  since  Alaska  has  been  made  a  Territory. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  the  cause  of  Alaska  statehood  is  to  be  for- 
warded it  must  be  done  by  unlocking  these  resources  and  by  an  en- 
abling act  which  would  transfer  a  generous  portion  of  the  lands  and 
resources  to  the  State. 

We  are  not  talking  solely  about  getting  those  areas  into  private 
ownership  so  that  the  property  can  go  on  the  tax  rolls.  Land  grants 
to  the  State  are  grants  of  property  to  the  State.  They  are  the  in- 
heritance that  goes  to  the  State  upon  its  admission ;  the  capital  assets 
with  which  to  establish  its  public  institutions  and  maintain  its  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning;  the  inheritance  that  every  State 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  its  admission. 
I  don't  want  to  see  Alaska  disinherited. 

By  way  of  contrast  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Hawaiian  state- 
hood bill. 

I  want  to  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  student  of  Hawaii.  I  have 
never  been  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  understand  it  is  a  very  delight- 
ful place.  I  know  nothing  about  it  or  the  statehood  question  there 
except  what  I  have  gleaned  from  a  reading  of  the  enabling  act  and  of 
the  congressional  hearings  held  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  Ha- 
waiian admission. 

The  situation  there  appears  to  be  entirely  different.  I  mean  the 
terms  of  the  enabling  act. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  either  already  owns  or  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill,  would  receive  all  of  the  publicly 
owned  lands  in  the  Territory,  except  those  retained  and  needed  for 
strictly  Federal  purposes  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  governmental 
agencies. 
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Senator  Anderson.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  of  the  area  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  publicly  owned  ?  My  impression  is  that  it  was 
a  rather  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Senator  Cordon  on  page  9  of  his  report  on  H.  R.  49 — 
the  present  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  or  one  of  them — states  that  land 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  controlled  as  follows :  Federal  agencies, 
227,000  acres;  Territorial  government,  1,535,000  acres;  private  owner- 
ship, 2,356,000  acres. 

There  is  a  table  of  information  respecting  the  ownership  of  Hawai- 
ian lands  on  page  19  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.  E.  49  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
being  a  bill  to  admit  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  Report  194. 
This  table  shows  that  Federal  agencies  have  227,000  acres,  and  the 
Territorial  government  1,535,000  acres ;  privately  owned  lands,  2,356,- 
000  acres.    I  am  giving  round  figures. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  concession  of  the  federally  owned  public 
lands  of  Hawaii  is  a  rather  small  concession  then;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  want  to  dwell  on  that  point.  I  do  not  know  how. 
important  you  consider  it,  but  at  the  present  time  the  legal  title  to 
these  lands  is  in  the  United  States,  the  same  as  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Anderson.  Of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  right,  but  the  beneficial  interest  is  retained 
by  the  Territory.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, while  it  retained  the  legal  ownership  of  these  lands  in  the  Federal 
Government,  gave  the  actual  ownership,  the  beneficial  ownership, 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  public  lands  are  administered  not 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  but  by  some  public  land  division 
of  the  Territorial  government. 

Senator  Anderson.  What  I  am  getting  to  is  that  there  is  more 
privately  owned  land  than  all  the  publicly  owned  land  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Nearly  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Whereas  the  situation  is  different  in  Alaska, 
where  there  is  no  privately  owned  land. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  was  speaking  of  f  our-million-and-some  acres  of  land 
that  these  tables  in  the  record  show. 

The  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  contains  a  provision  that  unless  Con- 
gress makes  a  different  provision  within  5  years,  the  Territory  shall 
become  the  absolute  owner  of  these  lands. 

Senator  Anderson.  Since  the  big  bulk  of  them  were  forest  lands, 
do  you  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  perhaps,  to  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  these  forest  lands  are 
administered  presently  by  the  Territorial  government  and  not  by  the 
National  Forest  Service. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  always  get  into  trouble  when  I  talk  about 
something  I  know  nothing  about.  I  know  only  what  I  have  read  in 
the  bill  and  in  the  report.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation,  provision 
was  made  for  the  retention  of  Federal  ownership  of  these  lands,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  beneficial  use  of  them,  the  income  from  them, 
was  given  to  the  Territorial  government.  The  record  appears  to 
show  that  the  Territory  gets  a  million  dollars  per  year  income  out  of 
these  lands. 
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The  bill  provides  that  at  the  end  of  5  years,  the  legal  title  shall 
automatically  pass  to  the  new  State  unless  Congress  provided  differ- 
ently but,  of  course,  during  the  5-year  period  the  situation  would 
remain  as  it  is  under  the  present  law.  The  Territory  would  admin- 
ister the  lands,  and  receive  the  revenue  from  them.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  the  Senate  might  re- 
vise that  bill  a  little  bit  even  as  it  might  revise  this  one  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  contrast  between  the  Hawaii  bill  and  the  Alaska 
bill  is  striking. 

I  think  that  is  a  mild  statement,  because  in  Hawaii,  which  has 
4,118,000  acres  of  land,  the  new  State  of  Hawaii  would  own  more  land, 
in  acreage,  than  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  which  has  365,000,000  acres. 
Alaska  is  a  100  times  bigger,  but  Hawaii  would  own  more  land  in 
acres. 

That  is  the  contrast  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  about  to  adjourn,  and  there  might 
be  some  questions.  I  should  like  permission  tomorrow  morning  to 
submit  for  the  record,  one  of  these  booklets  with  charts  and  tables; 
a  statement  dealing  with  certain  specific  international  aspects  of 
fishery  control  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  prepared  at  my 
request  by  Mr.  Leo  Sturgeon,  a  retired  foreign  service  officer,  of  the 
State  Department ;  a  table  extracted  from  the  Pacific  Fisherman  Year- 
book, published  in  Seattle,  Wash,,  showing  the  amount  and  value 
of  canned  salmon  packed  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  over  the  past  20 
years ;  newspaper  clippings  to  which  I  referred  yesterdaj^,  which  show 
the  specific  items  of  the  Interior  Department  appropriations  bill  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House,  which 
are  applicable  to  Alaska,  and  which  would  be  State  charges  if  Alaska 
were  a  State ;  a  table  which  is  in  the  process  of  preparation,  and  which 
was  requested  by  Senator  Malone,  showing  the  status  of  surveyed  and 
unsurveyed  lands  in  the  public  land  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  some  years  past. 

I  made  some  statements  yesterday  respecting  public  lands  in  Alaska, 
and  make  brief  reference  to  my  authority  for  them,  which  I  would  like 
to  amplify. 

I  stated  that  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  Ter- 
ritory had  passed  into  private  ownership.  That  is  based  on  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  M'r.  Wasserman  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Seventh  District,  which  is  the  Alaskan  District,  stationed  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  at  a  hearing  held  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February 
20, 1950,  with  reference  to  H.  R.  4542,  to  provide  for  the  classification 
of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska. 

At  that  same  hearing  a  Mr.  Jorgenson  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  stated  there  were  2,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land  in  central  Alaska. 

Mr.  Jorgenson,  who  is  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Land  Planning 
of  region  7,  the  Alaska  region  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
also  stated  there  were  12,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sundborg  uses  the  figure  of  15,000,  and  there  is  no  considerable 
discrepancy. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  unless  there  are  some  questions  I  want 
to  say  that  the  committee  has  been  generous  of  its'  time  to  me,  and 
T  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  have  decided  that  those  charts  can  be  easily 
reproduced  from  the  negatives. 

Mr.  Aenold.  I  have  the  negatives,  which  I  will  submit  with  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  will  arrange  that  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  and  submit  the  other  material,  it  will  be  accepted,  without 
objection,  for  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
testimony.) 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  statement,  if  I  could. 
The  Department  of  Interior  furnished  a  map  showing  their  with- 
drawals and  reserves.     I  have  only  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it  briefly. 

It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  job.  I  think  we  have  listed  most  of 
the  reserved  areas  that  they  have,  but  I  do  notice  that  they  have  marked 
out  nine  additional  proposed  reserves.  They  have  shown  those  pro- 
posed reserves  on  their  map  apparently  are  getting  ready  to  with- 
draw them.  They  are  located  at  Tanana  Crossing,  Dunbar,  Kaltag, 
which  is  in  the  Nulato  area ;  Kivilina 

Senator  Anderson.  What  do  they  amount  to  in  extent  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  scale  them.  They  would 
amount,  I  suppose,  to  several  hundred  thousand  acres.  I  cannot  tell 
for  sure. 

Senator  Butler.  What  kind  of  land? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  mostly  interior  land. 

The  others  are  Noatak,  Tigaro,  Wainwright,  Barrow,  and  Icy  Cape. 
Barrow  and  Icy  Cape  and  Wainwright  are  way  up  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gion; Tanana  Crossing  is  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  is  thought  to 
have  agricultural  possibilities. 

Dunbar  is  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  thought  to  be  an  agricultural 
area. 

Senator  Butler.  What  are  the  withdrawals  for  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  just  now  called  to  my 
attention, 

Kivilina,  Noatak,  and  Tigaro  are  probably  hunting  and  trapping 
areas.  That  would  be  my  offhand  thought,  a  hunting  and  .trapping 
area. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  Magazine, 
and  president  of  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  hoped  to 
testify  this  morning  in  behalf  of  statehood.  Because  of  our  previous 
agreement  and  the  crowded  schedule  of  the  committee,  it  was  not  con- 
venient for  him  to  testify  when  he  arrived,  and  he  therefore  has  left  a 
statement  which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Editor  of  Christian  Herald  Magazine 
AND  President  op  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  New  York  City 

I  am  unqualifiieclly  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska  now. 

Particulars  of  the  bill  for  statehood  are  not  the  vital  matter.  As  I  see  it  the 
imperative  thing  is  statehood  on  the  best  terms  that  this  committee  and  Con- 
gress can  arrange. 

As  early  as  1925  with  Mrs.  Poling  and  our  seven  children  I  spent  an  entire 
summer  in  southern  Alaska  on  the  Island  of  Annette  in  the  village  of  Metlakatla 
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•and  in  Ketchikan.  In  that  period  I  visited  other  portions  of  the  vast  Territory. 
Last  year  returning  from  Toliyo  and  the  Far  East  I  visited  military  installa- 
tions in  the  Aleutians  and  at  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks;  also  I  met  with  civilian 
residents. 

For  25  years  I  have  been  intimately  concerned  v^'ith  Alaskan  problems  and 
potentials,  both  for  those  who  live  there  and  for  our  whole  country.  The  edu- 
cational and  religious  interests  of  native  Alaskans  as  well  as  these  same 
interests  for  all  other  residents  and  citizens,  are  directly  involved  in  this  bill. 
There  can  be  no  further  progress  under  Territorial  conditions  commensurate 
with  the  need. 

I  am  convinced  that  failure  to  pass  this  bill  would  be  an  unjustified  failure 
to  serve  the  people  now  living  in  Alaska  and  specifically  a  failure  to  serve  the 
interests  of  their  children.  Their  present  and  future  are  wrapped  up  with  what 
this  Congress  is  about  to  do. 

Not  one  letter  from  my  friends  in  Alaska,  nor  a  single  conversation  has  indi- 
cated even  a  slight  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  statehood.  Questions  and  ob- 
jections that  have  come  to  me  have  come  from  sources  whose  interests  are  out- 
side Alaska.  The  specitic  objections  to  this  bill  whatever  their  merit,  should 
they  delay  passage  of  the  bill  itself  would  render  a  disservice  to  all  who  live  in 
-Alaska  now,  to  the  many  who  under  statehood  would  be  drawn  to  Alaska,  and 
to  the  imperative  need  of  improving  the  defense  program  of  our  country. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience  and  the  growth  of  populations  in  one-third 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  where  populations  were  less  than  100,000 
Sit  the  time  of  statehood,  arguments  against  statehood  become  actually  a  major 
argument  for  Alaska  statehood. 

Within  the  year  I  have  flown  along  this  vast  and  vital  frontier  of  our  freedom. 
To  withhold  from  it  a  single  element  of  power  would  be  to  weaken  what  is  today 
one  of  the  two  most  vulnerable  spots  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  statehood  now  is,  I  believe,  for  every  interest 
concerned  the  next  step  to  make  America  strong. 

Senator  Anderson.  Two  hours  have  been  allotted  to  Governor 
<jrruening  tomorrow  morning,  after  which  the  hearings  will  adjourn. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that.  Delegate  Bartlett? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  No;  not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  committee  once  more  for  the  fairness  it  has  shown, 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  05  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to  recon- 
Tene  on  Saturday,  April  29,  1950,  at  10  a.  m.) 

H:  :!:  ^  :{:  ^  ^  :i: 

(The  material  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record  by  Mr.  W,  C. 
Arnold  follows :) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  29, 1950. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Intekioe  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  permission  granted  yesterday,  I 
submit  herewith  for  the  record — 

1.  A  series  of  graphs  and  tables  illustrating  the  comparative  size  and  extent 
of  surveyed  lands,  reserved  lands,  population,  and  other  pertinent  data  of 
Alaska  as  of  the  present  and  the  last  10  States  admitted  to  the  Union  as  of  the 
time  of  admission,  together  with  small-scale  charts  showing  the  area  and  extent 
of  land  withdrawals  in  the  Territory.  Original  negatives  of  these  photostats  will 
"be  delivered  to  the  clerk. 

2.  Statement  prepared  by  Leo  D.  Sturgeon,  retired  State  Department  Foreign 
Service  officer  with  wide  experience  in  international  fishery  matters,  dealing 
with  the  international  situation  of  the  Alaska  area. 

3.  Table  extracted  from  the  Pacific  Fisherman  Yearbook  published  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  showing  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  in  Alaska  from  1896  to  1949  by 
species  and  value. 

4.  Newspaper  clippings  showing  Alaska  items  contained  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  recently  approved  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  would  be 
:absorbed  by  the  State  if  Alaska  were  a  State. 
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5.  Legal  opinion  demonstrating  the  grants  of  State  lands  made  by  H.  R.  331 
will  not  vest  until  rectangular  surveys  are  made  and  approved  by  the  Public 
Survey  Office. 

6.  Tables  showing  unsurveyed  lands  in  public-land  States  at  the  present  time 
and  at  stated  previous  periods. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Arnold. 

1.  A  Seeies  of  Graphs  and  Tables  Illustrating  the  Comparative  Size  and 
Extent  of  Surveyed  Lands,  Reserved  Lands,  Population,  and  Other  Per- 
tinent Data  of  Alaska  as  of  the  Present  and  the  Last  10  States  Admitted 
to  the  Union  as  of  the  Time  of  Admission,  Together  With  Smaxl-Scale 
Charts  Showing  the  Area  and  Extent  of  Land  Withdrawals  in  the 
Territory 
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;,J'S^s^:S;f 46.978,687   ■ 


52.  701,  440 


44.341.  120 

A.rssioM    44,341. 1 2  q_ 

1Vm;ssVo"''?4,598.680 


N.MEX1C0 

77.76  7.  04  8J 

Ao^U^i.c  54;03l.49oJ9H 

Vol';tV,','-i  52,IOO,940m 
i.  098, 593 

AKI20NA 

72.691,  200 

AOM°,5S.0N^ 
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COMPARISON 


CENSUS  fIGURES   ON  ADMISSION  OF   LAST 
10   STATES    WITH    ALASKA 


CENSUS   fOPU 

1.M10N 

DIMffl 

62,  Fff 

lyGHiiyi 

A 

A 

n 

WHITES 

INDIANS 

lUDIANS 

62512 

COUNIiO 

•  N 

IN  CINiUS 

muwiH 

43 

I.GfS 

vabrn 

w 

0  -  50  (Face  p.  406)  No.  2 


ALASKA    STATEHOOD 


407 


408 


ALASKA   STATEHOOD 


AlASKA  STATEHOOD 


!;&.>;. "  WHITES       wBBBa  I N  0 1 ANS 


COMPARISONj 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  PER  SaUARE  MILE  IN  LAST  10 
STATES  ADMITTED  TO  UNION- WITH    AlASKA  "^ 


INDIANS  ON 
M5ERVBTI0HS 

. ' 

POPUIATION       0*7 

(census)             * 

\ 

TOTAL 
POPULATION   vn.O 

i- census;         1 

L  NO.  DAKOTA  i 

INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 


.2 


POPULATION     A*5 

(CENSUS)  ^ 


TOTAL 
POPULATION 


47 


SO.  DAKOTA 


INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 


.07 


POPULATION       I  < 

(census) 


TOTAL        1    --- 
POPULATION  \I.VI 


MONTANA 


RESERVATIONS 


.14 


POPULATION      R< 

(CENSUS)  ** 


.3 


TOTAL        I--- 
POPULATION  VC.^ 

(llESEKt/ATrON  INOt 


►5^ 


WASHINGTON 


POPULATION      |« 

(CENSUS)  ' 


TOTAL       ■     -  ,_ 
POPULATIONS  1.15 


IDAHO 


INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 


.01 


POPUIATION         •• 

(CENSUS) 


TOTAL         I       «| 

POPULATION  ^   *" 


WV0M1N& 


INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 


.02 


POPULATION 

(CENSUS) 


1.6 


TOTAL 
POPULATION 

(RESERVATION    INDIANS 


9.62 


INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 


1.6 


JBBi 


POPULATION     23" 

(IINSUS)  ""^ 


!.9 


TOTAL  AW  e 

POPULATION  TS*^ 

tR£S£RVATItJN  INDIANS  •"F 

j       ^  a~sus) 


INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 


.17 


POPULATION     7;' 

(CENSUS)  ■» 


TOTAL  l<|.87 

POPULATION     ^   ■••"- 


OKLAHOMA  ^^  NIW  MEXICO 


INDIANS  ON 
RESERVATIONS 
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NORTH 
DAKOTA 


POP-     190,983 

AtRt5-44,8M.560 

SumvlD- 24.399.360 


WAIHINCTON 

PUP-        357,232 

ACHES'  42,IES,2eO 

SUKVEYED-  11,923,027 


South 

DAKOTA 


POP-   348,600 

ACRES -48,983, 040 

SURVEyEB-  Z6,478,41Z 


MONTANA 


POP-         98,546 

ACRES-  61997,120 

SUmyED-  10,619,889 


?0P-  82,555 

ACWJ-   62,403 ,B40 

SURVEytO-47,161,911 


ACRE5- 
SURVEYED- 


142,914 
93,642,140 
20,263,021 


TOTAL 

OF  10  STATEJ 

ON 

ADMISSION 


( 


3,590,431 
3.87 

593.226.880 
487.044.252 


COMPARISON: 

LAST  10  STATES  ADMITTED - 

WITH  ALASKA 


.  AREA 
.POPULATION 
.  SURVEYED  LANDS 
.  PERCENTAGES 


POP-    1,657,155 

ACIlii-44.34l,l20 

SURVtVfB-44,341,120 


NEW 
MEXICO 


POP-  317,301 

ACRES-     77,767,040 

SURVtVEO-     54,031,490 


POP-       204,554 

ACRES-    72,691,100 

SURVEYED      21,573,024 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
DENSITY 
TOTAL  ACRES 
SURVEYED  ACRES 


92,000 
.16 

365,481.600 
2,459,555  or 


TOTAL 
OF 

ALASKA 

TO  DATE 


76  0  -  50  (Face  p.  408)  No.  2 


MASKA  STATBHOOD 


C0MPAKI50N: 

5   MOST    POPULATtO 
STATES   ON  ADMISSION 

WITH  ALASKA 


AlkEA 
POPULATION 
SURVEYED  LANDS 
PERCENTA&ES 


OKLAHOMA 


WASHINGTON 


POP- 
SU^VtYEO 


i,GS7,irr 

44,34-1,  lao 
44.341,110 


POP.- 

ACftES- 

SUPiVEYED 


357,232 
42,865;  180 
21.823.027 


NEW 
MEVICO 


POP.-  327,301 

ACKES-      77,767,0+0 
SUfiVEYEDS4,03l,+90 


ALASKA 


South 
Dakota 

POP.-  348,600 

ACftES-        48,983,040 
SURVEYED-    26,478,4-22 


UTAH 

POP.  210,779 

ACRES       fr2,70l,440 
SURVEYED  I6,a9l,986 


TOTAL   Of 
5  MOST  POPU 
STATES 
ON 
ADMISSION 


I 


e.901,067 
6  96 

2'66.6S7.920 
t6^.966.047  or 


TOTAL  TOPUIATIOM 

DENSITY 

TOTAL  ACWS 

SUKVCY€0  ACftES 


9^.000 

.16 

365.481. 600 
2,4-S9.555.r 


mm 


66676  O  -  50  (Fa( 


TOTAL 
Of 

ALASKA 

TO  DATE 


ALASITA  STAUHOOD 


COMPAHISON: 

5  LEAST    POPULATED 

STATES  ON  ADMISSION 

WITH    ALASKA 


AREA 

POPULATION 
SURVEYED  LAND 
PERCENTAatS 


WyOMINC 


P0P.-62,5SS 

ACRES- G2,403, 240 

SURV£YED-47,lfc2,9ll 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 

POP-    190,993 

ACRES-44,834,560 

SURV  EYED- 24,399, 3fcO 


IDAHO 

POP-  88  548 
ACRES-52,997,120 
SURVEVED-I0,fc79,889 


MONTANA 


POP-  142,920 
ACRES- 93,  fc42, 240 
SURVEYED-20,2fe3,O21 


ARIZONA 


POP-  204,354 

ACRES- 72;  fe9l,  200 

SURVEYED  21,573,024 


TOTAL 
S  UAST  POPULATED 
STATES  ON 
ADMISSION 


^689,360  TOTAL  POPULATION 

1.34  BCNSITV 

32fi,568,9e0  ^^_^        TOTAL  ACRES 
124.078,205 OR^^       SURVEYED  ACRES 


92,000  ^ 

.16 

365,481,600 

2459,555  OR  00672'/° 


TOTAL 
OF 

AlASKII 

TO  DATE 


;  0  -  50  (Face  p.  408)  No. 


ALASiTA  STATiHOOD 


^«^5S3?s^^?yrfvrf':<--st3fei^iS#s; 


COMPASISON: 

FIVE  LARGEST  STATES  IN  AREA 
OF    LAST   10   ADMITTED 

WITH   ALASKA 


TAREA 
.POPULATION 
.SURVEYED  LAND 
.PERCENTAGES 


MONTANA 


POP- 142,924 

ACRES-93,642,240 

SURVEYED-  20,263,021 


NEW 
MEXICO 


ARIZONA 


POP-  204,354 

ACRES- 72,691  200 

SURVEY  ED-2I,573,0Z4 


POP-  327,301 

ACRE5-7;;7fc7,O40 

SURVEVtD-54,031,490 


WYOMING 


POP- 62,555 

ACRES-62,403,8M 

SURVtVED-47,162,911 


IDAHO 


POP- 88,5+8 

ACRES-52 ,997,120 

SURVEYED- 10,679,889 


TOTAL    OF 

5 lAtGEST 

STATES  IN  AREA  -< 

ON  AVMISSION 


r82S,632 

1.46 

359.501.440 
U53, 710,335  OR 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
DENSITY 

TOTAL  ACRES 

1^   SURVEYED 


92,000 

.16 

365.481.600 

2.459.555or00.672% 


TOTAL 
Of 

.ALASKA 

'to  DATE 
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COMPARISON: 

LAST    5    STATES    ADMITTED 

w.TM  ALASKA 


APvEA 

POPULATION 
SURVEYED    LANDS 
PEPsCENTAG-ES 


WYOMrNG- 


POP-  ^l.SSZ 

ACatS-         82,4-03,840 
SURVEYED-  4-7,162,911 


UTAH 


POP-  ZI0,779 

ACftES-  5^,70l,440 

SUHVEYED-    I6,i9l,988 


OKLAHOMA 


POP.- 

Acats  - 

SUKVEYtB- 


l,6S"7,l5f 
44,341,120 
44,341,110 


NEW 
MEXICO 


POP.-  327,301 

ACRES-  77,767,040 

SUKVEYEO-   54,031.490 


ARIZONA 


POP.-  E04;35r4 

ACRES-         71,691,200 
SuavEYED     21,513,024 


TOTAL  OF 
LA9T     r 
STATES  ON 
ADMISSION 


I 


a.4-6e.l4-4-  TOTAL  POPULATION 

?.08  DENSITY 

309,904,64-0     TOTAL  ACRES 

183,400,533  orggSUPtVEYED  ACRES 


92.000 
.16 

36S.48I,600  _  ^ 

e.459.555.rflflj/2| 


! 


TOTAL 

ALASKA 

OATt 
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W^i^vM'^^^^^WSS^BSfS^ifi^^^^'iS'.ffi^^'^^'iSSi 


ACRESJURVEYED  DURING  LAST  5  YEARS  BEFORE  ADMISSION 

VASHINSTON 


1,872,632 


NORTH 
BAKOTA 


1 

OKIAHOMA  I 

COMPARISON: 

AVERAGE  ACRES  SURVEYED  PER  YEAR 
OF  LAST    10    STATES    ADMITTED 
WITH  ALASKA 


9,578,482 
i ' % 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


19,645,928 


MONTANA 


4,008,000 


IDAHO 

423,480 

WYOMING 

184,224 

UTAH 
2,170,028 


NEW     -. 
MEXICO^ 


1,930,550 


ARIZONA 


1,459,997 


41,273,321  (LAST  5  YRS. BEFORE  ADMISSION)  ACRES  SURVEYED  (DURING  LAST  5  YRS.)  137,476 

AVERAGE 


YEARLY  PER    STATE   DURING  ^ 

LAST  5  YRS.  BEFORE  ADMISSION]      ACRES  SURVEYED 


(yearly). 


.17494 
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Appendix  1. — Dates  and,  citations,  enaMing  acts.  Territorial  and  State — States 
admitted  to  Union  since  1884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


Name  and  rank  in 
order  of  admission 

Organized  as  Territory 

State  enabling 
act 

(3) 

Citation 
(4) 

Effective 
date 

(5) 

State 

Date 
(1) 

Citation 
(2) 

North      Da- 
kota. 

South    Da- 
kota. 

Montana 

Washington.. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

39 

40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

16 
15 

3 

19 

12 

8 

10 

17 
4 

5 

Mar.    2,1861 

do— 

May  26, 1864 
Mar.    2,1853 

Mar.    3,1863 

July   25,1868 

Sept.    9,1850 

May    2,1890 
Sept.    9,1850 

Feb.     4, 1863 

Vol.    12,    Stats. 

289. 
do— - 

Vol.  13,  Stats.  85. 
Vol.    10,    Stats. 

172. 
Vol.    12,   Stats. 

808. 
Vol.    15,    Stats. 

178. 
Vol.  9,  Stats.  453. 

Vol.  26,  Stats.  81. 
Vol.  9,  Stats.  446. 

Vol.    12,    Stats. 
664. 

Feb.  22,1889 

do 

do 

do 

July     3, 1890 

July   10,1890 

July   16,1894 

June  16,1906 
June  20,1910 

do 

Vol.    25,    Stats. 

676. 
do 

do 

do 

Vol.    26,    Stats. 

215. 
Vol.    26,    Stats. 

222 
Vol.  '28,    Stats. 

107. 

Feb.  22,1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

July     3, 1890 

July   10,1890 

July   16,1894 

June  16,  1906 

Oklahoma- 

New  Mexico - 
Arizona 

Vol.    36,    Stats. 

557. 
-.      do    ..    .  - 

Appendix  2. — Dates  of  admission,  land  areas,  etc. — States  admitted  to  Union 
since  1884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


Name  and  rank  in  order  of 
admission 

Actual  date  of 
admission 

(6) 

Admission  by 
(7) 

Land  and  in- 
land waters 
area,  square 
miles 

(8) 

Land  area 
only,  square 

State 

Rank 

Size 

miles 
(9) 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

16 

15 
3 

19 

12 
8 

10 

17 
4 
5 

Nov.    2,1889 
....  do 

Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 
..__  do-   

70, 665 

77, 047 
147, 138 
68, 192 
83, 557 
97,  914 
84,916 

69,  919 
121,  666 
113,  909 
586, 400 

70, 054 
76,  536 

Montana 

Nov.    8,1889 
Nov.  11, 1889 
July     3, 1890 
July   10,1890 
Jan.      4, 1896 

Nov.  16, 1907 
Jan.      6, 1912 
Feb.  14,1912 

do 

146, 316 

Washington 

Idaho 

do 

Enabling  act .. 

66,  977 
82, 808 

Wyoming 

Utah ... 

Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 
do 

do 

97,  506 
82, 346 

69,  283 
121, 511 
113, 580 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

do  - 

Alaska 

571,065 
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Appendix  3. — Land  area,  acres,  surveyed  land,  percentages — States  admitted  to 
Union  since  I884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


Name  and  rank  in  order  of  admission 


State 


Bank  Size 


Land  area  in 
acres 


(10) 


Surveyed 

acreage  when 

adinitted 

(11) 


Percentage 

surveyed  land 

to  total  when 

admitted 

(12) 


Surveyed 
acreage  per 
person  when 

admitted 

(13) 


North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota- 
Montana 

Washington 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

TJtah-.-. 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico— - 

Arizona 

Alaska 


39 

16 

40 

15 

41 

3 

42 

19 

43 

12 

44 

8 

45 

10 

46 

17 

47 

4 

48 

5 

44, 834,  560 
48, 983, 040 
93,  642,  240 
42,  865,  280 
52,  997, 120 
62,  403,  840 
52, 701, 440 
44,  341, 120 
77,  767, 040 
72,  691,  200 
365, 481, 600 


399, 360 
478, 422 
263, 021 
823, 027 
679,  889 
162, 911 
291,988 
341, 120 
031, 490 
573, 024 
459,  555 


54.4 
54. 
21.6- 
50.9 
20.1 
75.5 
30.9 
100. 
69.4 
29.67 
.672 


127.7 
75.9 
141.7 
61.0 
120.0 
753.9 
77.2 
26.7 
165.0 
105.5 
26.7 


Appendix  4. — Progress  of  rectangular  survey  in  years  prior  to  admission- 
admitted  to  Union  since  I884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


-States 


Name  and  rank  in  order  of  ad- 
mission 

Year 

5  years  prior 
acres  sur- 
veyed to 
.Tune  30, 

years  shown 

(14) 

Year 

10  years 
prior,  acres 
surveyed  to 

June  30, 
years  shown 

(15) 

Average 
yearly  num- 
ber acres 
surveyed, 
10  years 
prior  ad- 
mission 

(16) 

Percent  of 
total  pur- 
veyed dur- 
ing 10  year 
period  im- 
mediately 
prior  to  ad- 
mission 

(17) 

State 

Rank 

Size 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

16 
15 

3 
19 
12 

8 
10 
17 

4 

5 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1891 
1902 
1907 
1907 
1944 

1    41,299,300 

16,  225, 021 
19, 950,  395 
10,256,409 
46, 978,  687 
14,121,960 
24, 695, 192 
52, 100.  940 
20, 113, 027 
2,  322, 079 

fl879 
\1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1886 
1897 
1902 
1902 
1939 

1    22,626,770 

11, 062,  551 
14,736,403 
7, 488,  792 
9, 263,  635 
12, 910,  .';40 
24,  599, 680 
51, 098, 593 
18,  .502,  317 
2,  235, 549 

2, 82.5, 101 

920,  047 
708, 662 
319, 109 

3,  789. 927 
338, 144 

1, 982,  528 

293,  289 

307,  070 

22, 400 

30.1 
9.82 

Washington        -  _ 

16.53 

Idaho        -      

6.02 

Wyoming 

60.7 

Utah 

6.41 

Oklahoma          -  .  - 

44.5 

New  Mexico 

3.77 

4.22 

Alaska 

.061 
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Appendix  8. — Comparison  of  last  10  States  admitted  with  Alaska — Area,  popula- 
tion, surveyed  lands,  and  percentages 


Land  area, 
square 
miles 

Popula- 
tion 

Density 
population 

Land  area, 
acres 

Survey  of 
land,  acres 

Percent 
surveyed 

North  Dakota  — 

70, 054 
76,  536 
146,  316 
66, 977 
82, 808 
97, 506 
82, 346 
69,  283 
121,  511 
113, 580 

190, 983 
348, 600 
142, 924 
357,  232 
88,  548 
62,  555 
210,  779 
1,  657, 155 
327, 301 
204,354 

44, 834, 560 
48,983,040 
93,  642,  240 
42,  865,  280 
52,997,120 
62, 403, 840 
52,  701,  440 
44,  341, 120 
77,  767, 040 
72,  691, 200 

24, 399, 360 
26, 478, 422 

20,  263, 021 
21, 823, 027 
10, 679, 889 
47, 162, 911 
16,  291, 988 
44,  341, 120 
54, 031,  490 

21,  573, 024 

South  Dakota 

Montana  -    _. -    . 

Washington 

Idaho          -    . 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Oklahoma   . 

New  Mexico 

Arizona    .. 

TotaL 

926,  917 

3,  590,  431 

3.87 

593,  226, 880 

287, 044,  252 

48 

Alaska . 

571,  065 

92, 000 

.16 

365, 481,  600 

2, 459,  555 

0.672 

Appendix  9. — Comparison  5  with  largest  population  of  the  last  10  admitted 


Land  area, 
square 
miles 

Popula- 
tion 

Density 
population 

Land  area, 
acres 

Survey  of 
land,  acres 

Percent 
surveyed 

Oklahoma 

69,  283 
66, 977 
76,  536 
121,511 
82, 346 

1, 657, 155 
357,  232 
348,  600 
327, 301 
210,  779 

44, 341, 120 
42, 865,  280 
48,  983, 040 
77, 767, 040 
52,  701, 440 

44, 341, 120 
21, 823, 027 
26,  478, 422 
54, 031, 490 
16,  291, 988 

Washington _    . 

South  Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

TotaL. 

416,  653 

2,  901,  067 

6.96 

266,  657,  920 

162, 966, 047 

61 

Alaska 

571,  065 

92, 000 

.16 

365, 481,  600 

2, 459,  555 

0.672 

Appendix  10. — Comparison  5  with  smallest  population  of  last  10  admitted  with 

Alaska 


TiftTid  area, 
square 
miles 

Popula- 
tion 

Density 
population 

Land  area, 
acres 

Survey  of 
land,  acres 

Percent 
surveyed 

Wyoming 

97,  506 
82,  808 

147, 138 
70,  054 

113,  580 

62,  555 
88,  548 
142,  920 
190,  983 
204, 354 

62, 403,  840 
52,  997, 120 
93,  642,  240 
44, 834,  560 
72,  691,  200 

47, 162, 911 
10,  679, 889 

20,  263, 021 
24, 399,  360 

21,  573, 024 

Idaho 

Montana 

North  Dakota                  .-    .. 

Totals 

511, 086 

689, 360 

1.34 

326,  568, 960 

124, 078,  205 

37 

Alaska     .    

571, 065 

92,000 

.16 

365, 481, 600 

2, 459,  555 

0.672 

Appendix  11. — Comparison  5  largest  in  area  of  last  10  admitted 


Land  area, 
square 
miles 

Popula- 
tion 

Density 
population 

Land  area, 
acres 

Survey  of 
land,  acres 

Percent 
surveyed 

Montana 

147, 138 
121,  511 
113,  580 
97,  506 
82, 808 

142, 924 

327,301 

204, 354 

62,  555 

88,  548 

93, 642,  240 
77,  767, 040 
72,  691,  200 
62,  403, 840 
52, 997, 120 

20,  263, 021 
54, 031, 490 

21,  573, 024 
47, 162, 911 
10,  679, 889 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Wynming 

Idaho. .- -  . 

Total 

562, 543 

825, 682 

1.46 

359,  501,  440 

153,  710,  335 

42 

Alaska. 

571,  065 

92, 000 

.16 

365, 481, 600 

2, 459,  555 

0.672 
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-Coinparison  land  area  and  population  with  Alaska — Last  5 
States  admitted 


Land  area, 
square 
miles 

Popula- 
tion 

Density- 
population 

Land  area, 
acres 

Survey  of 
land,  acres 

Percent 
surveyed 

97,  506 
82,  346 
69,  283 
121,511 
113,  909 

62,  555 
210,  779 
1,  657, 155 
327,  301 
204, 354 

62,  403,  840 
52,  701, 440 
44,  341, 120 
77,  767, 040 
72,  691,  200 

47, 162,  911 
16,  291,  988 
44, 341, 120 
54, 031, 490 
21,  573,  024 

Utah                              

Total  -- 

484,  555 

2,  462, 144 

5.08 

309,  904,  640 

183, 400,  533 

59 

Alaska           

571,  065 

92, 000 

.16 

365,  481, 600 

2,  459,  555 

0.672 

Appendix   13. — Survey   progress   during   5-year  period   immediately   preceding 
admission — States  admitted  to  Union  since  1884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


Surveyed 

when 
admitted 

Surveyed  5 

years  prior  to 

admission 

Acres  sur- 
veyed during 
5-year  period 

Average 

North  Dakota 

24,399,360\ 
26, 478, 422/ 
20, 263, 021 
21, 823, 027 
10, 679, 889 
47, 162, 911 
16,  291, 988 
44, 341, 120 
54,031,490 
21,  573, 024 

41, 299, 300 

16,  225, 021 
19, 950, 395 
10,  256, 409 
46, 978,  687 
14, 121, 960 
24, 695, 192 
52, 100, 940 
20, 113, 027 

9, 578, 482 

4,008,000 

1, 872, 632 

423,480 

184, 224 

2, 170, 028 

19, 645, 928 

1, 930,  550 

1, 459, 997 

South  Dakota                               -    -- _- 

Utah 

Total 

41, 273, 321 

4,127,332 

Alaska                       .         -  -  

2, 459,  555 

2, 322, 079 

137, 476 

137, 476 

Appendix  14. — Maximum  amount  of  land  passing  to  State  at  date  of  admission — 
States  admitted  to  Union  since  1884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


Surveyed 
acres  time 
of  admis- 
sion 


Common  school 
sections  granted 


Maximum 
amount  of 
acres  com- 
mon school 
grants 


Maximum 
acres 
granted 
college- 
university 
institutions 


Maximum 

amount 

passing  to 

State 
admission 


Per- 
cent 
to 
total 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 

Montana 

"Washington. . 

Idaho 

"Wyoming 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico-- 

Arizona 

Alaska 


399, 
478, 
263, 
823, 
679, 
162, 
291, 
341, 
031, 
573, 
459, 


16  and  36  (1/18) 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2,  16,  32  and  36  (1/9). 

16  and  36  (1/18) 

2,«16,  32  and  36  (1/9) . 

....do 

do 


355,  200 
471, 023 
125, 723 
212,  390 
593,  327 
620, 161 
810,  220 
463,  395 
003, 498 
397, 002 
273, 283 


668, 080 
668, 080 
668,080 
668, 080 
570, 080 
513, 394 
350, 000 
350, 000 
000, 000 


2, 023,  280 
2, 169, 103 
1, 793, 803 
1, 880, 470 
1,  261, 407 
3, 288,  241 
3,  380, 300 
5, 976, 789 
8, 353, 498 
4, 747, 002 
1,  273,  283 


4.5 
4.4 
1.9 
4.3 
2.3 
6,2 
6.4 
13.4 
10.7 
6.6 
.3 
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Appendix  15. — Comparison:  Percentage  of  total  United  States  population  at  date 
of  admission — 16  least  populous  Territories  and  Alaska 


Population 
when  ad- 
mitted 

Total  popu- 

Percentage 

Ratio  of  State 

lation, 

to  total 

to  national 

United 

United 

population 

States 

States 

at  admission 

Vermont 

85,  425 

3,  929,  214 

2.17 

1:46 

Tennessee 

105,  602 

5,  308,  483 

1.9 

1:50 

Kentucky 

73,  677 

3,  929,  214 

1.87 

1:53 

Ohio 

60,  000 

5,  308,  483 

1.1 

1:88 

76,  556 
75,  448 

7,  239, 881 
9,  638,  453 

1.05 

.78 

1:94 

Mississippi 

1:127 

66,  586 
63,  897 
55,  211 
97,  574 

9,  638,  453 
9,  638,  453 
9,  638.  453 
17,  069, 453 

.69 
.6 

.57 
.57 

1:144 

Indiana                -           - 

1:150 

1:174 

Arkansas 

1:174 

California 

92,  597 

23, 191, 876 

.39 

1:250 

Nebraska -  .--                --     -_  - 

88,  530 

35,  700,  678 

.24 

1:403 

Oregon 

52, 465 

31,513,114 

.16 

1:600 

Idaho 

88,  548 

63,  056,  438 

.14 

1:710 

Nevada . 

42,  491 

34,  863, 165 

.12 

1:820 

Wyoming    _  

62,  555 

63,  056, 438 

.099 

1:1008 

Alaska 

92,  000 

1  147,  946,  000 

.062 

1:1608 

1  Jan.  1,  1949,  provisional  estimate,  Bureau  of  Census. 


Appendix  16. — Progress  of  land  surveys,  5  years  prior  admission- 
admitted  to  Union  since  1884 — Last  10  States  admitted 


-States 


Total  area, 
acres 


Percent  sur- 
veyed when 
admitted 


Surveyed  5 

years  prior  to 

admission, 

percent  to 

total 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota. 

Montana 

Washington... 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Alaska 


44, 834,  560 
48,  983, 040 
93,  642,  240 
42, 865, 280 
52, 997, 120 
62,403,840 
52,  701, 440 
44, 341, 120 
77, 767, 040 
72, 691,  200 
365, 481,  600 


54.4 
54.0 
21.6 
50.9 
20.1 
75.5 
30.9 
100.0 
69.4 
29.67 
.672 


10.2 

4.28 

4.36 

.79 

.29 

4.11 

44.3 

2.48 

2.00 

.03 


EXPLANATION   AND    SOURCE   OF   MATERIAL   IN   APPENDIX 

Appendix  1 

Columns  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 :  Taken  from  United  States  Statvites  at  Large,  as  indicated 
column  2  and  column  4. 

Appendix  2 

Column  6 :   Webster's  Geographical  Dictionary,  1949  edition,  page  1184. 

Column  7 :  Statistical  Abstract  of  tbe  United  States  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  1912,  page  22,  and  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions — Colonial 
Charters  and  Other  Organic  Laws  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  Colonies,  com- 
piled and  edited  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  190!3,  by  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe,  seven  volumes,  published  by  Government  Printing  Office  in  1909. 

Cohimn  8 :  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1948,  sixty-ninth  edition,  page  3,  plate  2.  Some  information.  Report  of 
Director  of  Bureau  Land  Management,  1948,  statistical  appendix,  table  1,  page  2. 
Alaska  figures  from  Report  of  Director  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1949, 
table  1,  page  2. 

Column  9  :   Same  source  as  column  8. 

Appendix  S 

Column  10 :  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1948, 
statistical  appendix  table  1,  page  2.  Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Census  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  General  Land  Office  and  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Work 
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Projects  Administration  to  supplement  the  Sixteenth  Decennial  Census.  This  is 
the  first  basic  recomputation  of  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States  since 
1880  and  supersedes  the  areas  of  States  and  Territories  reached  by  joint  calcu- 
lations made  in  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  first  published  in  1906.  Alaska  figures  from  Report  of  the 
Director  of  Land  Management,  1949,  table  2,  page  4. 

Column  11 :  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1912.  Figure  for  Oklahoma  was  revised  from  this 
report.  (See  footnote,  table  1,  p.  2,  re  recomputation  of  land  and  water  areas.) 
Report  of  Director  of  Bureau  Land  Management,  1948,  table  1,  page  2. 

Column  12  :  Mathematical  calculation  columns  10  and  11  used  in  computation. 
Column  13  :  Column  11  divided  by  population  as  follows :  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  1890  census ;  Oklahoma, 
1910  census ;  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  1910  census. 

Appendix  4 

Column  14:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington  taken  from 
Annual  Report  Department  of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1884. 
Included  House  Executive  Documents  1884-85,  volume  11,  page  48.  Idaho, 
Wyoming — ^Annual  Report  Department  of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1885,  House  Executive  Documents  1885-86,  volume  11.  Utah — Annu?)l 
Report  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office  to  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1891.  New  Mexico,  Arizona — Report  of  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Year  Ending  June  30,  1912. 

Column  15 :  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington — Annual  Re- 
port Department  of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1879.  House  Ex- 
ecutive Documents  1879-80,  volume  1,  page  598.  Idaho,  Wyoming — Annual 
Report  Department  of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1880.  House 
Executive  Documents  1880-81,  volume  9,  page  610.  Utah — Annual  Report  De- 
partment of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1886.  House  Executive 
Documents  1886-87,  volume  9,  page  152.  Oklahoma — Annual  Report  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1897.  House  Executive  Docu- 
ments 1897-98,  volume  12,  page  195.  New  Mexico,  Arizona — Annual  Report 
Department  of  Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1902.  House  Executive 
Documents  1902-03,  volume  18,  page  448. 

Column  16 :  Difference  between  column  11  and  column  15  represents  a  10-year 
period ;  one-tenth  of  that  figure  equals  column  16. 

Column  17:  The  difference  between  11  and  15  represents  acres  surveyed  over 
a  10-year  period,  using  that  figure  and  the  total  area  figure,  page  2,  table  1.  Re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  1948,  statistical 
appendix. 

Appendixes  5  and  6 

Columns  18,  19,  20,  21,  22 :  Taken  from  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions- 
Colonial  Charters  and  Other  Organic  Laws  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  Col- 
onies, compiled  and  edited  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1906,  by  Francis 
Newton  Thorpe.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  from  Statutes  at  Large,  36  Statute 
557. 

Appendix  7 

Column  23 :  Taken  from  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1948,  Sixty-ninth  edition,  table  5,  page  7. 

Column  24 :  Census  figures  Indians  taken  from  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  1900,  volume  1.  Alaska  figures,  1950  World  Almanac.  Indian  figures, 
census  1939,  page  57,  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States,  1948. 

Column  25 :  Census  figures  less  Indians  enumerated  in  census. 

Column  26 :  From  page  27,  Statistical  Abstrac-t  of  the  United  States,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1912,  thirty-fifth  number,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  (Note. — Re  Indian  populations  from  Historical  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  1789-1945— a  Supplement  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Census  with  the  cooperation  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Research  Council,  1949.  Photostats  made.  Page  16,  chapter  B  40-47 :  "The 
returns  for  Indians  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  Prior  to  1890 
the  enumeration  of  Indians  was  confined  to  those  found  living  among  the  general 
population  of  the  various  States.") 

Column  27 :  Density  Indian  population,  mathematical  calculation 
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Column  28:  Taken  from  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1948,  sixty-ninth  edition,  page  8,  table  6;  nearest 
census  figure  used.  ■  Alaska  figure  using  59,542  white  population ;  density  popula- 
tion 1  person  to  10  square  miles. 

Column  29  :  Total  of  lines  27  and  28. 

Appendix  8 

Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3-7. 
Appendix  9 

Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3-7. 
Appendix  10 

Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3-7. 
Appendix  11 

Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3-7. 
Appendix  12 

Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3-7. 
Appendix  13 

Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3  and  4. 
Appendix  14 

Mathematical  calculation,  appendixes  5-6,  re  grants,  calculations  made  on  basis 
of  surveyed  land  shown  in  appendix  3. 

Appendix  15 

Population  figures,  letter,  February  20,  1950,  Library  of  Congress ;  population 
United  States,  page  9,  table  7,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1948; 
percentages,  mathematical  calculations. 

Appendix  16 
Figures  taken  from  appendixes  3  and  4. 

Land  reserves  and  withdrawals  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  of  April  1, 1950 

(Prepared  from  official  sources) 

LAND  RESERVES  AND  WITHDRAWALS  (GROUPED  BY  DIVISIONS)  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1950 

[Acres] 


Arctic  oil  and  gas  reserve 

Land  adjacent  highways 

Power  sites;  water  reserves.. 

National  parks 

National  monuments 

Leases:  Grazing,  mining,  etc. 

National  forest  reserve 

Wildlife  reserves 

Military  reserves 

Withdrawals  in  aid  of  pro- 
posed legislation. , 

Miscellaneous  withdrawals.... 
Indian  reservations 


Total- 


Total 


48, 800, 000 

623, 548 

317,  543 

1, 941, 831 

5, 001, 205 

1, 446, 017 

20, 882, 679 

10, 047,  574 

3, 142, 198 

315, 403 

124,  763 

5, 954, 101 


98,  596, 862 


Judicial 
division  1 


49, 825 
"2,"069,"760' 
i6,"072,"987' 


189, 813 


18, 382, 385 


Judicial 
division  2 


37, 587, 000 


3, 139, 962 


40, 726, 968 


Judicial 
division  3 


6,720 
35, 000 


2, 931, 445 


4, 809,  692 
10, 047,  574 
1, 228,  600 

190, 766 

1,280 

133, 670 


19, 384,  647 


Judicial 
division  4 


11, 213,  000 
568, 259 


1,  939, 493 


655,  500 

118, 437 

28,  931 

2, 010,  750 


16,  534, 370 


Not  divided 
by  divisions 


48,  569 

232,  718 

2,338 


1, 446, 017 


1, 258, 098 

"  6,  200 

94,  552 

480, 000 


3,  568, 492 


ARCTIC  OIL  AND  GAS  RESERVE 

Oil  and  gas  

48,800,000 

37, 587, 000 

11,213,000 

Total- 

48,800,000 

37, 587, 000 

11, 213, 000 

422 
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LAND  RESERVES  AND  WITHDRAWALS  ADJACENT  HIGHWAY 


Total 

Judicial 
division  1 

Judicial 
division  2 

Judicial 
division  3 

Judicial 
division  4 

Not  divided 
by  divisions 

Alaska  Highway 

14, 676 

29, 175 

19, 394 

627, 632 

2,263 
10, 988 

8,000 

4,100 
600 

6,720 

14, 676 

300-foot  strip,  through  roads  __ 

29, 175 

200-foot  strip,  feeder  roads  -.. 

19, 394 

Withdrawals,  vicinity 

527,  632 

Birch  Lake 

2,263 

10,  988 

8,000 

4,100 

600 

Paxson  Lake_-  

Mentasta  Lake    

Glacier  Point 

Area  Junction- Glen  and  Rich. 

6,720 

Total - — 

623,  548 

6,720 

40,627 

576, 201 

POWER  SITES:  WATER  RESERVES 


140, 180 

92,  521 

17 

46,  590 

35, 000 
3,235 

140, 180 

92, 521 

Public  water  reserves 

17 

Watershed,  Taiya  River 

46,  590 

Protection  water  supply,  an- 

35,000 

Cascade  Creek 

3,235 

^ 

TotaL.. 

317, 643 

49,825 

35,  000 

232, 718 

NATIONAL  PARKS 


National  parks.  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley 

1, 941, 831 

1, 941, 831 

Total 

1, 941, 831 

1,941,831 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 


National    Monuments,    Gla- 

5, 001,  205 

2, 069,  760 

2, 931,  445 

Total 

5,001,205 

2, 069,  760 

2, 931, 445 

LEASES:  MINING,  GRAZING,  SMALL  TRACTS 


Mineral  permits  and  licenses- 

38, 847 

9,725 

578 

1,  232, 876 

737 

1,228 

61, 412 

100, 614 

38, 847 

9,725 

578 

1,  232, 876 

737 

Special  land-use  permits 

1,228 

61, 412 

Other 

100, 614 

TotaL. 

1, 446, 017 

1, 446, 017 

NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVE 


National  Forest  Reservation, 

20,882,679 

16,072,987 

4,  809, -692 

Total 

20, 882, 679 

16,072,987 

4, 809,  692 

WILDLIFE  RESERVES 


Kenai  National  moose  range... 
Wildlife  reserves 

2, 000, 000 
8, 047,  574 

2, 000, 000 
8, 047,  574 

Total 

10,  047,  674 

10,  047,  574 
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MILITARY  RESERVES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 


Military   reserves,   bombing 
ranges 

3.142,198 

1,  228, 600 

655, 000 

1, 258, 098 

Total- 

3, 142, 198 

1, 228,  600 

655, 000 

1, 258, 098 

WITHDRAWALS  IN  AID  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


Homer  area 

17, 270 
13,  750 
86,  000 

6,200 

159,  605 

32,  437 

141 

17,  270 
13, 750 

Ninilnhik  arpa 

Chena  and  Little  Chena  - 

86,000 

Southeast  comer  McKinley 
Park - 

6,200 

Kenai-Kasilof  . 

159,  605 

Dunbar  area _      . 

32,  437 

Kenai  River_    

141 

Total. 

315, 403 

190, 766 

118, 437 

6,200 

MISCELLANEOUS  WITHDRAWALS 


Matanuska  coal  field         

1,280 
7,683 
4,428 
86, 869 
24,  503 

1,280 

Bering  and  Matanuska   -. 

7,683 

Falrha.nks  Meridian  fcnO 

4,428 

Air  nav  gation  sites 

86, 869 

"Flnnri  p}ontrol,  Tanana 

24,  503 

Total 

124, 763 

1,280 

28,931 

94, 552 

INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


480, 000 

35, 000 

7,200 

300,000 

600, 000 

1,408,000 

144, 000 

1,368 

i         2, 600 

25, 000 

88, 000 

6,400 

960 

1, 152, 000 

1, 472, 000 

100, 197 

206 

2 

160 

16 

1,440 

150 

3,000 

50,000 

2 

17 

143 

40 

72,000 

1,200 

3,000 

480  000 

Karluk          -- 

35, 000 

Wales         

7,200 
300, 000 

Tetlia            -  -.. 

600, 000 
1,  408, 000 

144, 000 

Eyak-. - 

1,368 

Akiak      

2,600 

Mount  Village _- 

Totilli         -      - 

25, 000 

Annette  Island 

88, 000 

Point  Hope      -  -       -  - 

6,400 

960 

1, 152, 000 

1, 472, 000 

St.  Lawrence  Island 

Shungnak      

100, 197 

Wainwright 

206 

("Ibitna 

2 
160 

TTanakanak 

Tenakeo 

16 
1,440 

Bethel 

150 

Shishmaref 

3,000 

50,000 

2 

Cape  Denbigh . 

frrantlfiy  Harjinr 

17 
143 

Vondestaka  

Eklutna 

40 
72,000 

Akntan 

White  Mnnntain 

1,200 
3,000 

Little  Diomede .. 

Total 

5,954,101 

189,813 

3, 139, 968 

133,  570 

2, 010,  750 

480, 000 
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2.  Statement  of  Leo  D.  Sturgeon,  Ambler,  Pa.,  Retired  State 
Department  Official 

(Submitted  by  W.  O.  Arnold) 

international  situation  of  the  ALASKA  AREA 

Introductory 

Although  unique,  and  perhaps  the  most  vital  possession  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska  has  remained  until  recent  years  a  detached,  distant  land,  unknown  to 
most  Americans.  Experts,  travelers,  and  Government  officials  had  talked,  writ- 
ten, and  reported  on  the  future  promise  of  the  Territory  and  on  the  significance 
of  its  international  situation.  However,  only  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  of  the 
more  than  80  that  Alaska  has  been  under  the  American  flag  has  it  come  to  have 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  American  mind. 

But  the  geographical  position  of  Alaska  has  made  it  inevitable  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Territory  should  soon  be  widely  recognized.  Its  shores  project  far 
into  the  international  seas  of  the  North  Pacific,  its  mainland  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  islands — the  Aleutians  in  par- 
ticular— reach  out  nearly  a  thousand  miles  toward  Kamchatka  and  Japan.  This 
geographical  proximity  to  nations  known  for  aggressive  tendencies,  together  with 
the  presence  of  valuable  fishery  and  fur-seal  resources  in  the  dividing  inter- 
national seas,  has  been  a  determinant  of  international  relations  and  of  national 
anxiety  in  recent  times. 

Fur-seal  issues  of  Bering  Sea 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century  the  fur  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the 
Bering  Sea  were  for  years  the  object  of  international  pursuit  and  rivalry.  The 
United  States  claimed  proprietary  rights  against  the  nationals  of  Russia,  Japan, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  lost  the  claim  through  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  deci- 
sion of  1908.  Accepting  the  decision  as  confirming  the  rights  and  interests  of 
other  nations  in  the  fur-seal  herds,  this  country  signed  a  treaty  in  1911  providing 
international  division  of  this  resource  under  United  States  administration. 
However,  Japan  abrogated  the  treaty  late  in  1941,  again  placing  the  valuable 
fur-seal  herds  in  a  doubtful  status  and  opening  the  way  for  new  international 
diflBculties  with  the  problem  of  uncontrolled  exploitation. 

Problem  of  Japanese  invasion  of  the  fisheries 

In  the  present  generation  the  international  relationships  of  Alaska  have  been 
brought  to  public  attention  more  forcibly  than  ever  before.  Again  the  issue 
related  to  a  rich  economic  resource,  to  which  was  soon  to  be  added  vital  ques- 
tions of  security  and  defense.  Off  the  shores  of  Alaska  in  the  Bering  Sea  is 
found  the  world's  richest  salmon  fishery,  and  in  the  decade  between  1930  and 
1940  Japanese  nationals  with  floating  canneries  and  fleets  of  feeder  vessels 
ranged  over  this  fishing  area  with  great  zeal  and  industry. 

Reportedly  conducting  crab-fishing  expeditions,  the  Japanese  operations  spread 
over  the  salmon-fishing  areas  and  through  the  salmon-fishing  season.  The  Japa- 
nese fished  by  night  and  day,  and  their  activities  were  difficult  to  observe,  but 
suspicion  grew  among  American  fishing  interests  that  depredations  against  the 
salmon  runs  were  being  committed. 

Two  aspects  of  the  situation  troubled  American  fishermen  and  aroused  their 
resentment — and  that  of  the  country.  First,  the  unrestricted  Japanese  operations 
took  place  in  areas  where  Americans  could  fish  only  in  accordance  with  rules  of 
conservation  established  by  law  and,  second,  the  Japanese  freely  sailed  their 
fishing  craft  up  and  down  in  plain  view  of  the  Alaskan  shore.  The  press  and 
radio  publicized  this  and  raised  new  questions — as  to  the  legality  of  the  Japanese 
operations  and  as  to  their  possible  connection  with  military  considerations. 

Politically  the  situation  came  to  assume  large  dimensions  and  on-the-scene 
threats  of  "direct  action"  issued  from  American  fishermen,  but  legally  there  was 
no  solution  and  only  doubtful  relief. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  with  Japan 

The  Japanese  were  simply  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  an  old  and  generally 
accepted  rule  that  the  seas  and  their  resources  are  free  to  everyone  beyond  the 
3-mile  limit.  The  sole  remedy,  therefore,  lay  in  what  the  Japanese  Government 
could  be  persuaded  to  do,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  control  and  restrain 
the  fishing  operations  of  its  nationals  in  the  vicinity  of  Alaska. 

In  the  negotiations  that  followed  the  American  Government  placed  the  situa- 
tion squarely  before  the  Tokyo  Government  in  a  lengthy  memorandum  which 
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ended  with  the  strongest  implications.  The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  statement 
forwarded  to  Japan  in  November  1937  read  as  follows : 

"The  American  Government  is  confident  that  the  Japanese  Government  will 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  situation  and  the  urgency 
of  there  being  taken  early  and  effective  action  to  dispose  of  it.     *     *     * 

"Having  in  mind  the  high  importance  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  as  an 
industry  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  the  efforts  and  economic  sacrifices  of  the 
American  people,  the  American  Government  believes  that  the  safeguarding  of 
these  resources  involves  important  principles  of  equity  and  justice.  It  must  be 
taken  as  a  sound  principle  of  justice  that  an  industry  such  as  described  which 
has  been  built  up  by  the  nationals  of  one  country  cannot  in  fairness  be  left  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  nationals  of  other  countries.  The  American  Government 
believes  that  the  right  or  obligation  to  protect  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  is  not 
only  overwhelmingly  sustained  by  conditions  of  their  development  and  perpetua- 
tion, but  that  it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  regarded  as  important  in  the  comity 
of  the  nations  concerned." 

Public  anxiety  and  resentment  were  such  that  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
personally  supervised  preparation  of  the  statement  of  this  country's  position, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  portion  of  the  statement  quoted  above  was  dictated 
in  substance  by  the  Secretary  himself.  Beyond  this,  President  Roosevelt  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  problem  and  followed  it  closely. 

Negotiations  tring  temporary  solution 

Eventually,  after  long  and  painstaking  negotiations,  the  most  disturbing  fea- 
tures of  the  situation  were  removed  through  an  arrangement  with  the  Japanese 
Government  under  which  it  undertook  to  confine  the  fishing  activities  of  its 
nationals  beyond  a  line  drawn  to  exclude  the  rich  salmon  fishing  in  which  our 
nationals  insisted  upon  a  prior  interest  and  claim.  Thus  a  temporary  settlement 
was  achieved,  and  certain  new  principles  affecting  international  fisheries  were 
projected.  However,  the  question  of  permanent  protection  of  the  Alaska  fisheries 
against  future  threats  remains  unsolved,  remains  a  part  of  the  jurisdictional 
issue  of  the  protection  of  coastal  fisheries  in  general  against  their  exposed  posi- 
tion arising  from  obsolete  rules  governing  Territorial  waters.  Permanent  fish- 
eries protection  in  the  North  Pacific — and  the  American  stake  therein — ^becomes 
therefore  a  matter  for  postwar  arrangements. 

Consideration  of  security 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  deal  with  consideration  of  security 
except  in  very  general  reference  to  geographic  position.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  chief  military  threat  to  this  continent  during  World 
War  II  came  in  the  Alaska  area  when  the  forces  of  Japan  occupied  strategic 
points  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  that  in  recent  comment  on  the  American 
defense  situation  General  Eisenhower  emphasized  the  importance  of  air  defenses 
in  Alaska. 

It  is  commonly  recognized,  of  course,  that  Alaska  lies  in  the  path  of  air  routes 
that  reach  across  the  "top  of  the  world,"  and  it  has  been  indicated  recently  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that,  in  regard  to  far  eastern  interests  of  the  United 
States,  America's  defensive  perimeter  runs  along  the  Aleutians  to  Japan. 

PART  ir.   FUTUKE  RELATIONSHIP  IN  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC 

Against  the  background  of  past  experience,  let  us  now  look  at  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  North  Pacific  area  of  Alaska  as  of  the  present,  and  with  respect 
to  possible  future  international  relationships.  There  are  no  visible  rivalries 
for  the  natural  resources  of  the  area,  as  in  the  past ;  and  possibly  there  are  no 
known  agressive  designs  on  the  part  of  other  countries.  But  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  none  is  to  disregard  the  past  and  to  ignore  the  precept  that  a 
region  holding  vast  economic  wealth,  such  as  the  sea  areas  adjacent  to  Alaska, 
does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  The  proximity  of  populous  and  ambitious  nations 
should  be  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  and  the  need 
for  safeguards.  These  nations  are,  of  course,  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
is  with  the  possibility  of  future  contention  of  one  or  both  countries  for  privileges 
of  exploitation  in  the  North  Pacific  that  we  must  ultimately  expect  to  deal. 

Reemergence  of  Japan  in  Pacific  affairs 

In  regard  to  the  possible  reemergence  of  Japan  in  Pacific  affairs,  a  superficial 
view  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  defeat  of  Japan  plus  the  occupa- 
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tion  policies  has  removed  this  country  as  a  serious  factor  in  future  Pacific 
affairs.  A  close  study  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the  Japanese  race,  and 
of  the  political  and  economic  forces  that  are  shaping  Japan's  future,  gives  little 
support  to  this  view — in  fact,  tends  to  indicate  that  we  may  be  taking  far  too 
much  for  granted. 

In  spite  of  crushing  defeat,  a  crippled  economy,  and  the  enforced  abandon- 
ment of  major  features  of  their  system  of  life,  we  must  believe  in  the  will  and ' 
the  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  recover.  The  reason  for  this  is,  first,  their  in- 
dustrial and  productive  power  and,  second,  their  tremendous  energy  and  adapt- 
ability. These  traits,  combined  with  unsurpassed  patriotic  zeal  enabled  Japan 
to  become  a  world  power  in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  should  be  deluding  our- 
selves to  believe  that  Japan  will  not  display  similar  capacities  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation. 

No  one  can  tell  what  political  form  the  new  Japan  will  take  or  what  power  and 
influence  it  may  again  acquire  in  the  family  of  nations.  However,  a  study  of 
the  present  situation  points  to  an  early  recovery  of  Japan  in  the  economic  field, 
and  the  achievement  of  political  freedom  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  initial 
postwar  policies  would  have  led  anyone  to  expect.  Here  are  the  factors  which 
reveal  this  trend : 

1.  Stalemate  among  the  Allied  Powers  with  reference  to  a  peace  treaty. 

2.  Changing  American  attitude  toward  economic  and  political  controls  in 
Japan. 

3.  Priority  for  policy  of  self-sustaining  economy. 

Unsettled  status  of  peace  treaty 

It  is  now  nearly  5  years  since  the  end  of  war  with  Japan  and  there  is  still 
no  peace  treaty  and  there  is  none  in  sight.  The  Allied  Powers  have  neither 
been  able  to  define  the  terms  of  peace  with  Japan  nor  to  find  an  acceptable  pro- 
cedure for  negotiating  one.  Discussions  were  proposed  by  the  United  States 
In  1947  and  again  in  the  same  year  by  the  Soviet  Union  but  nothing  came  of 
either  move  because  of  difl:'erent  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  treaty-making  procedure. 

As  late  as  September  1949,  Secretary  Acheson  said  at  a  press  conference  that 
both  he  and  Foreign  Minister  Bevin  regarded  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  as 
urgent,  but  had  been  unable  to  decide  how  they  could  go  about  it  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  March,  this  year,  Secretary  Acheson  indi- 
cated in  public  address  that  the  Soviet  Union  takes  positions  and  insists  on  pro- 
cedures that  block  progress  toward  a  treaty.  However,  another  diflaculty  of 
considerable  proportions  is  the  existence  of  two  governments  for  China  and  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  sit  in  conference  only  with  the  one  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States. 

While  this  stalemate  continues,  allied  occupation  policy  is  the  principal  means 
of  influencing  developments  in  Japan  and  shaping  the  ultimate  peace.  In  the 
absence  of  agreement  among  the  Allied  Powers  continued  function  of  the  occu- 
pation is  insured  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  Supreme  Commander  and  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  issue  interim  directives.  Occupation  policies  are 
conceived  as  preliminary  to  the  treaty-making  process,  but  if  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  is  long  delayed  so  much  of  the  occupation  program  may  be  disposed 
of  that  the  conditions  of  Japan's  future  development  will  have  been  fixed  largely 
along  lines  favored  by  the  United  States  and  without  the  safeguards  that  might 
have  been  written  into  a  treaty. 

Signs  of  conflict  among  Allied  Powers 

Meanwhile  there  have  appeared  signs  of  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers  due  to  differing  responsibilities  and  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
allied  countries  have  a  greater  fear  than  the  United  States  of  the  possible  revival 
of  a  militant  fully  industrialized  Japan.  The  Australian  Government,  for  exam- 
ple, insists  that  every  necessary  precaution  must  be  taken  against  any  resurgence 
of  Japanese  militarism.  In  March  this  year  the  Australian  Foreign  Minister 
pointedly  stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that: 

"We  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  the  occupation 
of  Japan  has  been  conducted  *  *  *.  But  if  present  United  States  policy  con- 
templates a  gradual  relaxation  of  control  until  a  state  of  peace  can  be  declared 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  treaty,  Australia  and  other  countries  which  have 
misgivings  about  Japan's  future  behavior  would  run  the  risk  of  being  presented 
with  a  fait  accompli." 

The  Foreign  Minister  declared  further  that  "Australia  has  an  indisputable 
right  to  participate  directly  in  the  framing  of  the  terms  of  peace." 
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The  Canadian  view  reflects  concern  with  regard  to  indefinite  postponement  of 
a  peace  conference,  and  holds  that  a  peace  treaty  is  necessary  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  Japanese  political  life  and  also  of  seeing  that  Japan  shall  not  be  re- 
stored to  a  point  where  she  could  again  become  an  aggressive  power. 

Reasons  for  future  concern 

It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  anxiety  these  and  other 
allied  countries  entertain  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Japan.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  the  wartime  allies  of  this  country  have  observed  a  marked 
change  in  the  American  attitude  toward  Japan.  The  moves  to  relax  political  and 
economic  restrictions  have  been  noted  as  has  the  granting  of  an  increased  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  to  the  Japanese  Government  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
fields. 

These  steps  in  transition  from  a  defeated  power  to  one  that  is  becoming  re- 
habilitated in  a  remarkably  short  time  seem  obviously  to  favor  Japan ;  they 
appear  to  insure  a  relatively  early  return  to  a  self-sustaining  economy,  and  rapid 
achievement  of  a  large  degree  of  independence  by  the  Japanese  Government  from 
allied  direction  and  control. 

Concretely  Japanese  success  is  pushing  toward  a  completely  self-supporting 
economy  and  relaxed  allied  control  can  well  be  seen  in  the  trend  of  reparations 
policies,  in  gradual  but  definite  encouragement  of  the  shipping  industry,  and  the 
particularly  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Reparations  policies  relaxed 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Reparations  Mission  on  Japan  in  1946  was 
stern  in  tone  and  punitive  in  its  recommendations.  It  charged  Japan  with  both 
economic  and  military  aggression  and  took  the  position  that  the  bulk  of  Japanese 
industrial  capacity  had  been  developed  for  economic  penetration  of  other  terri- 
tories or  for  militaristic  purposes.  It  concluded,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  war  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  industrial  equipment  in  Japan 
available  for  reparations.  The  missions  report  also  contended  that  the  removal 
of  such  surplus  would  be  "a  direct  benefit  to  the  Japanese  people  themselves"  in 
that  it  would  relieve  them  of  tax  burdens  for  the  support  of  military  establish- 
ments. The  need  for  reconstruction  was  recognized,  but  it  was  stated  that  "in 
the  over-all  comparison  of  needs  Japan  should  have  the  last  priority." 

The  report  of  the  original  reparations  mission  (known  as  the  Pauley  report) 
was  followed  by  studies  and  reports  by  practically  every  major  agency  concerned 
with  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Because  of  varying  estimates,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  engaged  an  independent  group  of  consultants.  Overseas  Consultants, 
Inc.,  to  make  an  all-inclusive  study  of  the  reparation  situation — and  the  result 
was  in  great  contrast  to  the  Pauley  report.  This  group,  reporting  less  than  2 
years  after  submission  of  the  original  report,  took  the  view  that  "a  strong  indus- 
trial Japan  would  be  less  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Far  East 
than  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  instability  and  economic  maladjust- 
ment *  *  *."  It  proceeded  then  to  select  1953  as  the  "target  year"  by  which 
Japan  would  be  supposed  to  reach  prewar  levels  of  productive  eflSiciency. 

The  report  of  this  independent  group  advised  against  removal  of  productive 
facilities  from  Japan  (except  primary  war  facilities)  which  might  effectively  be 
used  in  Japan.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  report  that  only  by  retaining  all 
productive  facilities  could  Japan  by  its  own  efforts  maintain  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard of  living.  This  position  apparently  has  now  met  general  acceptance  by 
agencies  responsible  for  occupation  policies,  and  it  is  understood  that  removal  of 
industrial  production  facilities  from  Japan  as  reparations  has  practically  ceased. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  the  factors  aiding  and  insuring  Japan's  early  recovery, 
it  is  not  intended  to  analyze  the  change  in  reparations  policy,  except  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  high  United  States  relief  cost  for  Japan  of  about  $400,000,000 
annually  would  suggest  the  interest  of  this  country  in  helping  the  Japanese 
people  to  become  self-supporting. 

Fishing  industry/  and  importance  of  revival 

The  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Japan  has  been  recognized  from  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation,  the  Pauley  report  having  recommended  that  it  be 
considered  "immune  to  reparations."  As  early  as  February  1946  an  occupation 
directive  made  special  provision  for  fishing  vessels  and  equipment,  fuel  for  opera- 
tions, and  to  bring  about  general  rehabilitation  of  production  facilities.  Accord- 
ing to  occupation  sources,  production  was  rapidly  increased  by  the  construction 
of  new  fishing  vessels,  so  that  near  prewar  levels  were  reached  by  1947.    By  1948 
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the  Japanese  fishing  fleet,  according  to  SOAP,  had  been  restored  to  its  prewar 
level. 

International  significance  of  fishing  industry 

The  revival  of  the  Japanese  fishing  industry  has  special  significance  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  The  Japanese,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  major  nation, 
have  developed  techniques  for  intensive  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  sea. 
Limited  land  and  pressure  of  population  have  contributed  to  this  end,  but  with 
respect  to  international  fisheries  perhaps  no  less  than  the  prospect  of  economic 
gain. 

With  more  than  a  million  people  engaged  in  the  total  Japanese  fishery  opera- 
tion, production  in  prewar  years  was  double  that  of  the  United  States,  the  second 
most  important  fish-producing  nation.  Thus,  Japan  appears  once  again  in  posi- 
tion, as  far  as  occupation  policies  permit,  to  return  to  the  international  fishing 
areas,  where  in  the  past  operations  of  its  nationals  have  conflicted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  other  countries,  and  have  created  "centers  of  gravity"  with  respect  to 
international  relations. 

The  over-all  meaning  of  the  revival  of  a  strong  Japanese  fishing  industry  will 
depend  on  a  question  that  only  the  future  can  answer,  namely,  where  will  the 
Japanese  seek  to  conduct  their  international  fishing  operation?  They  have  been 
deprived  of  vast  fishing  rights  ofE  the  coast  of  Russian  Siberia  and  temporarily 
they  were  pushed  from  the  Bering  Sea.  Wil  economic  pressure  or  even  the  pres- 
sure on  occupation  agencies  to  make  Japan  self-supporting  again  make  Japanese 
fishing  an  international  concern? 

Safeguards  against  the  recurrence  of  past  difiiculties  over  Japanese  fishing 
encroachments  may  be  written  into  the  peace  treaty,  but  this  leaves  the  issue 
as  problematical — or  more  so — as  the  prospect  of  the  treaty  itself.  If  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  is  long  deferred,  as  appears  probable,  what  advance  position 
may  Japanese  fishing  interests  gain  in  the  meantime? 

Progress  in  rebuilding  Japanese  merchant  marine 

In  contrast  to  the  fishing  industry,  there  were  from  the  start  many  doubts 
and  questions  as  to  the  extent  that  Japan  might  be  allowed  to  rebuild  its  mer- 
chant marine.  As  late  as  February  1948,  the  basic  over-all  reparations  report 
recommended  removing  from  Japan  "all  facilities  for  building  vessels  of  over 
3,000  light  tons  *  *  *  and  that  they  be  included  in  facilities  made  available" 
for  reparations.  The  attitude  toward  a  revival  of  Japanese  shipping  was  ob- 
viously derived  from  its  war-making  potential.  Under  the  program,  now  well 
established,  to  place  Japan  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  the  occupation  policy 
with  regard  to  this  question  has  undergone  fundamental  change. 

In  place  of  considerations  limiting  development  of  the  Japanese  merchant 
marine,  the  emphasis  is  now  on  its  relation  to  the  general  recovery  program,  and 
particularly  on  its  importance  to  the  promotion  of  a  profitable  volume  of  foreign 
trade  and  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  exchange  from  ocean  freight  traffic.  This 
trend  has  had  powerful  support  in  occupation  circles,  and  in  May  1948,  the 
Johnston  report^  of  comprehensive  recommendations  on  Japan  expressed  the 
view  that  "Japan's  merchant  fleet  should  be  substantially  enlarged" ;  and  that 
"restrictions  on  building  vessels  of  6,000  gross  tons  or  more  should  be  lifted" 
to  permit  the  Japanese  to  build  not  only  for  their  own  use  but  on  contract  for 
foreign  buyers.  The  total  Japanese  shipping  tonnage  in  mid-1949,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  was  about  1,000,000  tons,  while 
it  is  reliably  reported  that  a  fleet  of  3,000,000  tons  is  eventually  to  be  permitted. 
A  recent  development  in  this  direction  came  in  December  1949,  when  General 
MacArthur  announced  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  be  permitted  to 
spend  $24,000,000  to  further  build  up  the  merchant  fleet.  The  action  was  said 
to  be  a  part  of  a  general  program  of  rebuilding,  and  the  project  provided  for 
the  conversion  of  substantial  tonnage  of  former  war  vessels  to  oceangoing 
merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  new  construction. 

Relation  of  merchant  marine  to  fishing  industry 

The  interlocking  nature  of  a  nation's  merchant  marine  and  the  fishing  industry 
is  of  course,  well  known.  As  new  vessels  enter  the  merchant  carrying  service 
older  and  less  efficient  craft  may  be  diverted  to  the  fishing  field  where  speed  and 
other  factors  important  in  the  carrying  trade  are  not  present.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  the  practice  of  converting  available  merchant  vessels  to  factory 
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ships  for  international  fishing  is  to  be  noted.  This  situation  is  significant  of 
the  many  phases  of  the  Japanese  economy,  and  possible  Japanese  future  rela- 
tionships generally,  which  may  have  their  impact  on  other  nations  wherever 
and  whenever  they  are  not  taken  into  full  account. 

The  Soviet  Union  as  a  factor  in  the  North  Pacific 

While  the  economic  conflict  and  political  tensions  in  the  North  Pacific  have 
largely  involved  United  States  relations  with  Japan,  the  future  of  this  area  can 
scarcely  be  contemplated  without  taking  full  account  of  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union.    There  are  important  reasons  for  this. 

The  first  point  of  importance,  even  above  the  obvious  one  of  geographic  prox- 
imity, is  the  fact  that  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  future  intent  and  policy  lines 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  global  nature  of  Soviet  Union  policy  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  it  is  known  to  be  characterized,  among  other  things,  by 
a  nationalistic  and  imperialistic  urge  and  the  apparent  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  being  threatened  by  the  existence  of  the  capitalist  system.  These  par- 
ticular features  of  policy  appear  to  have  promoted  aggressive  Soviet  attitudes 
toward  international  situations  throughout  the  world.  In  such  circumstances 
we  may  well  consider  the  trend  of  Soviet  designs  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
North  Pacific  and  the  question  whether  these  will  be  satisfied  short  of  confiict 
with  American  interests. 

The  political  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Far  East  were  carried  an 
enormous  step  forward  through  concessions  of  Allied  Powers  in  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment of  1945  regarding  Japan.  From  this  agreement  the  Soviet  Union  regained 
much  of  the  historic  position  in  Manchuria  held  by  Czarist  Russia  and  added 
the  former  Japanese  Kurile  Islands  to  its  Northwest  Pacific  domain.  These 
gains  have  been  followed  by  the  rise  to  power  of  a  Communist  regime  in  China, 
and  the  conclusion  this  year  (1950)  of  a  treaty  of  "friendship,  alliance,  and 
mutual  aid"  with  that  regime. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  such  political  gains  may  lead  to  new 
moves  or  political  thrusts  which  may  have  serious  impact  on  particular  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  capacity  of  Soviet  nationals  to  disturb  fishery  resources  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Bering  Sea  may  be  doubted,  although  much  equipment  usable  in  this 
way  was  handed  to  Soviet  interests  during  World  War  II.  On  the  other  h^nd, 
the  Russians  have  had  an  historical  interest,  not  necessarily  legal,  in  the  fur- 
seal  resources  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Bering  Sea, 
and  the  possibility  of  some  future  move  to  revive  and  exploit  this  interest  should 
not  be  ruled  out.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  in  the  absence 
of  well-defined  fishery  rights  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Soviet  Union  may  at  some 
future  time  raise  embarrassing  claims  on  behalf  of  its  nationals,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  trading,  political  reasons. 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  finally,  that,  while  Soviet  purposes  have  not  been  easy 
to  fathom,  there  appears  to  be  an  interdependence  between  moves  and  purposes 
from  one  international  area  to  another.  It  has  been  observed  by  one  of  our 
leading  international  statesmen  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  struggle  with  the 
western  powers,  "has  held  the  world  in  a  trance  of  uncertainty,  doubt  and  fear." 
The  element  of  fear  should  find  little  place  in  United  States  foreign  relations. 
However,  the  elements  of  alertness  and  foresight  will  be  necessary,  if  proper 
safeguards  are  to  be  erected  with  reference  to  areas  where  ftiture  conflict  of 
American  and  Soviet  interests  may  occur. 

Strnimary 

The  major  portion  of  the  above  statement  has  been  devoted  to  past  United 
States-Japanese  relationships  in  the  Alaska  and  North  Pacific  area,  and  to 
conditions  relating  to  the  prospective  Japanese  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
World  War  II.  In  considering  future  international  relationships,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  toward 
reestablishing  that  country's  economic  and  political  autonomy.  A  lesser  but 
perhaps  equally  important  part  of  the  statement  deals  with  a  brief  estimate  of 
Russian  foreign  policy  and  its  possible  implications  with  respect  to  the  North 
Pacific  area. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  serious  questions  and  tensions  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  conflict  of  Japanese  and  American  interests  over  the  fishery  and 
fur-seal  resources  of  the  Bering  Sea,  and  that  the  issues  involved  were  never 
permanently  settled.  It  has  also  been  noteworthy  that  the  issues  which  grew 
out  of  the  situation  in  question  created  national  concern  and  placed  unusual 
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strain  on  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  possibly 
contributing  to  a  substantial  degree  in  bringing  Japanese-American  relations  to 
tbe  breaking  point. 

While  not  a  primary  purpose  of  the  discussion,  it  has  been  recalled,  in  the 
interest  of  a  complete  view,  that  the  chief  military  threat  to  this  continent 
during  World  War  II  occurred  in  the  Alaska  area  as  the  result  of  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  that  the  importance  of  Alaskan  defense 
has  currently  been  emphasized  in  military  quarters. 

With  regard  to  the  postwar  period,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  dilRculties 
attending  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  and  to  the  lack  of  near- 
future  prospects  of  a  laeace  treaty.  Peace-treaty  negotiations  have  been  found 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  relative  stalemate  owing  to  conflict  among  the  Allied 
powers  as  to  treaty-making  procedure,  while  the  American  attitude — reflected 
in  relaxation  of  economic  and  political  control  over  Japan — ha?  been  seen  to 
have  undergone  remarkable  change  in  favor  of  assisting  Japan  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  self-sustaining  economy  in  the  near  future.  Marked  change 
in  reparations  policy,  permitting  assistance  to  Japanese  recovery  at  a  rate  not 
contemplated  in  original  basic  occupation  policy,  has  been  found  to  contribute 
in  major  fashion  to  a  return  to  prewar  production  capacity  at  an  early  date, 
the  "target  year"  for  such  recovery  having  been  set  at  1953. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  fishing  and  shipping  industries  have  been  partic- 
ularly favored  and  assisted  by  occupation  policies.  The  recovery  of  these  in- 
dustries, together  with  the  rapid  achievement  of  a  large  degree  of  independence- 
by  the  Japanese  Government  from  Allied  direction  and  control,  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  development  of  particular  significance. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  stalemate  of  peace-treaty  negotiations  with 
Japan,  which  have  not  even  begun,  coupled  with  the  rate  of  progress  and  recovery 
in  many  major  fields,  raises  the  possibility  that  Japan  may  return  to  normal 
economic  and  political  status  without  benefit  of  safeguards  which  were  a  major 
part  of  the  design  of  the  original  surrender  and  occupation  policy. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  basic  foreign  policy 
of  that  cotintry  and  the  resulting  aggressive  attitudes  in  the  international  fields 
were  seen  to  have  further  implications  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  American 
interests  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  recent  political  gains  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Far  East,  including  the  Northwest  Pacific  area,  has  been  stressed  as  a 
further  element  of  uncertainty  and  a  possible  foreiamner  of  additional  Soviet 
moves  that  may  conflict  with  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  positions  of  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  described  in  this  statement 
have  distinct  bearing  on  both  the  national  interest  and  the  political  and  economic 
future  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  This  is  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  treaty  arrangements  with  both  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  may 
the  past  issues  respecting  the  natural  resources  of  the  North  Pacific  again  trouble 
United  States  foreign  relations  but  new  and  possibly  more  serious  future  prob- 
lems may  develop. 

2.  Until  treaty  or  other  international  safeguards  have  been  established  to 
protect  United  States  interests  in  the  area  in  question,  the  interest  of  the  entire 
country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  will  stand  in  perpetual  danger, 
and  it  appears  tmquestionable  that  general  stabilization  of  the  situation  is  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

3.  Federal  responsibility  with  regard  to  stabilization  of  the  unsettled  situa- 
tion in  the  North  Pacific  will,  as  a  minimum,  comprise  the  following  arrange- 
ments : 

(a)   The  peace  treaty  regarding  Japan,  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Allied  Powers. 

(6)  A  treaty  regulating  international  rights  and  interests  in  the  fur  seals  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

(c)  International  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  fisheries  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  treaty  with  Japan  or  included  in  present  international  fishery 
agreements. 

4.  A  further  conclusion  must  be  drawn  with  reference  to  a  question  having 
the  most  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  over-all  situation :  namely,  whether 
Federal  responsibilities  relative  to  the  issues  and  the  resources  described  should 
be  fully  weighed  and  settled  while  Alaska  remains  in  the  status  of  a  Territory 
and  the  National  Government  has  the  greatest  freedom  of  action.  Prudence 
and  the  national  interest  would  seem  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  full  Federal 
control  until  such  time  as  the  international  problem  can  be  adjusted. 
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Two  distinct  phases  of  the  situation  well  justify  the  above  conclusion.  First, 
in  negotiating  agreements  with  other  countries,  it  is  generally  found  that  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  are  in  position  to  proceed  with  the  fullest  authority, 
while  on  the  part  of  this  country  the  participation  or  political  influence  of  State 
agencies  frequently  have  a  retarding  effect.  Tliis  is  not  to  deny  a  place  for 
useful  contribution  of  local  interests,  but  to  point  to  possible  hampering  effects 
in  the  field  of  international  responsibility.  The  application  of  this  consideration 
to  the  situation  under  reference  can  be  seen  in  the  centralized  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  countries  which  claim  an  interest  in  the  resources  of  the  North  Pacific 
area. 

The  advantage  of  unrestricted  Federal  control  can  also  be  seen  from  our 
experience  in  international  agreements  in  various  areas.  Our  efforts  to  obtain 
treaty  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  extended  over  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  without  definite  results ;  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  are  still  incomplete;  and  where  our 
success  has  been  the  greatest — in  the  Pacific  Northwest — the  process  of  putting 
agreements  into  effect  after  negotiation  met  with  innumerable  difficulties  and 
extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  Past  experience  in  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  settle  international  fishery  problems  where  State 
agencies  exercise  the  local  power  of  management,  regulation,  and  conservation 
has  thus  been  disappointing  and  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that,  in  the 
already  complex  and  explosive  situation  which  exists  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea,  the  injection  of  questions  of  States'  rights  is  likely  to  have  a  seriously 
complicating  effect  on  an  already  difficult  international  problem. 

There  seems  ample  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  should  the  pending  bill 
for  Alaska  statehood,  by  its  terms,  transfer  or  lessen  Federal  control  and  freedom 
of  action  in  the  international  sphere,  there  would  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  its  passage. 
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4.  Newspapee  Clippings  Showing  Alaska  Items  Contained  in  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriations  Bill  Recently  Approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
OF  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Which 
Would  Be  Absorbed  by  the  State  if  Alaska  Were  a  State 

[From  Jessens  Weekly,  March  1,  1950] 

ALASKA   items   OMNIBUS   BILL 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has  recommended  a  $31,000,000  appro- 
priation for  the  Alaska  Railroad  for  the  1951  fiscal  year,  the  money  included  in 
the  first  omnibus  bill  containing  fiscal  year  funds  for  all  Federal  agencies,  re- 
ported to  the  House  last  vp^eek.    Other  items  in  the  bill  were : 

Road  construction,  $20,400,000  cash  and  $8,000,000  contract  authority;  the 
latter  $700;000  belovp  the  President's  budget. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  $1,873,581  as  requested. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  $250,000  as  requested. 

Alaska  field  office,  $13,000. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $815,000. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  $12,700,000,  including  $1,122,000  for  a  revolving  loan 
fund,  plus  $1,000,000  in  contract  authority  in  connection  with  the  Anchorage 
Hospital. 

Geological  Survey,  $1,450,000. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  $425,000. 

National  Park  Service,  $575,000. 

Governor's  office,  $94,140. 

Legislative  expenses,  $48,000. 

Care  and  custody  of  Alaska  insane,  $463,541. 

Road  maintenance,  $2,600,000. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  work  performed  in  1945  and  prior  fiscal 
years  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  employees  was  denied  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  ascertain  equities  involved  . 

Control  and  investigation  of  diseases  and  sanitation  in  Alaska,  $1,259,000. 
Request  for  $975,000  cash  and  $6,325,000  contract  authority  of  an  Arctic  Health 
Institute  was  denied. 

Extension  Service  work  in  Alaska,  $23,950.' 

Experiment  station  work,  $66,048. 

Agriculture  research,  $260,000. 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  $117,000. 

School-lunch  program  and  conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land  resource 
payments  to  farmers,  $47,000. 

Homestead  loans  and  subsistence  livestock  and  equipment  loans,  $160,000. 

Estimated  loan  program  for  REA  in  Alaska,  $3,000,000. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  $156,000 

Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  airports,  $3,200,000. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  $2,200,000. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  $1,500,000. 

Bureau  of  Customs,  $203,500. 

Some  of  the  funds  under  the  Department  of  Defense  are  earm<arked  for  Alaska, 
such  as  $3,000,000  for  operation  of  the  Alaska  communication  system;  $1,000,- 
000  for  construction  of  housing  for  ACS  employees ;  $800,000  for  storm  protec- 
tion work  at  Nome;  $350,000  for  dredging  of  Wrangell  Narrows;  approximately 
$70,000  for  maintenance  dredging  at  Nome,  Petersburg,  and  Wrangell  Narrows ; 
$11,000,000  for  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 ;  and  $355,000  for  naval  naviga- 
tion aids,  Arctic  test  stations,  and  scientific  studies. 

Legislative  language  is  contained  in  the  House  committee  version  of  the  omnibus 
biU  providing  that  Government  employees  must  use  up  all  the  leave  allotted  to 
them  during  the  1950  calendar  year  and  not  carry  that  leave  over  until  1951. 
The  language  does  not  deny  Federal  employees  the  use  of  accumulated  leave 
up  to  this  year  but  seeks  to  require  Federal  employees  to  use  up  current  leave. 
Delegate  Bartlett  will  seek  an  amendment  whereby  Federal  employees  in  the 
Territories  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  least  2  years'  leave. 
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[From  Jessens  Weekly,  Marcli  31,  1950] 
Subcommittee  Okats  $73,704,269  foe  Alaska  Use 

The  sum  of  $73,704,269  plus  $9,000,000  in  contract  authorization  for  Alaska  out 
of  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  has  been  recommended  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  Funds. 

This  compares  with  $58,647,858  cash  and  $25,637,500  contract  authorization 
received  by  the  Territory  tl^s  year. 

The  new  allotments  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  are  as  follows : 

Secretary's  office,  $13,000;  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $815,000;  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  $12,700,000  cash  and  $1,000,000  contract  authorization  in  con- 
nection with  the  Anchorage  hospital. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  $250,000  for  general  investigations ;  Geological  Survey, 
$1,450,000 ;  Bureau  of  Mines,  $425,000 ;  National  Park  Service,  $575,000. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  $2,670,587;  governor's  office,  $94,140;  legislative 
expenses,  $48,000  ;  care  and  custody  of  Alaska  insane,  $463,541. 

Road  construction,  $20,400,000  cash  plus  $8,000,000  contract  authority ;  main- 
tenance of  roads,  $2,600,000 ;  and  the  Alaska  Railroad,  $31,000,000. 


[From  the  Seattle  Times,  March  18,  1950] 

Seek  Huge  Sum  foe  Alaska — Terkitoey  Slated  foe  $73,704,269 

(By  Charles  Watkins) 

Washington. — Alaska  will  get  $73,704,269  out  of  the  next  Interior  Department 
appropriation  if  Congress  follows  recommendations  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Funds. 

In  addition,  it  wiU  get  $9,000,000  in  contract  authorization,  including  $1,000,000 
in  connection  with  the  Anchorage,  Alaska,  native  service  hospital. 

This  compares  with  $58,647,858  cash  and  contract  authorization  of  $25,637,500 
the  Territory  received  for  this  year. 

It  was  learned  today  that  of  the  total  funds  to  be  spent  in  Alaska  in  the  1951 
fiscal  year,  starting  July  1,  these  amounts  from  the  different  Interior  Department 
bureaus  will  be  allotted  to  the  Territory : 

Secretary's  office,  $13,000 ;  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $815,000 ;  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  $12,700,000  cash  and  $1,000,000  contract  authorization  for  the 
Anchorage  hospital. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  $250,000  for  general  investigations ;  Geological  Survey, 
$1,450,000 ;  Bureau  of  Mines,  $425,000 ;  National  Park  Service,  $575,000. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  $2,670,587;  governor's  office,  $94,140;  legislative 
expenses,  $48,000 ;  care  and  custody  of  Alaska  insane,  $463,541. 

Road  construction,  $20,400,000  cash  plus  $8,000,000  contract  authority ;  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  $2,600,000 ;  and  the  Alaska  Railroad,  $31,000,000. 


5.  Legal  Opinion  re  Alaska  Statehood — Geants  of  State  Lands  Made  bt  H.  R. 
331  To  Admit  Alaska  As  a  State  of  the  Union  Do  Not  Vest  Until  Rec- 
tangular SimvEYS  AnE  Made  and  Approved  by  the  Public  Survey  Office 

(Prepared  by  Allen,  Hilen,  Froude  &  DeGarmo,  Seattle,  Wash.) 

Opinion  has  been  requested  as  to  the  effect  of  section  5  of  the  Alaska  statehood 
bill  (H.  R.  331,  81st  Cong.),  which  provides  in  part  that  "sections  numbered  2, 

6,  32,  and  36  in  each  township  in  the  State  of  Alaska  are  hereby  granted  to  the 
proposed  State  for  the  support  of  its  common  schools" ;  upon  the  following  two 
questions : 

(1)  Whether  title  to  public  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  a  State  or  Territory 
can  vest  in  the  State  or  Territory  until  an  official  survey  of  the  lands  has  been 
made  and  approved. 

(2)  Whether,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  a  State  or 
Territory  has  the  power  to  make  and  approve  a  survey  of  public  lands  granted 
by  Congress  which  will  vest  title  in  the  State  or  Territory. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  of  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  decisions  to  this  effect  appear  to  us  to  be  both  numerous 
and  conclusive. 
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I.  Under  grants  of  public  lands  made  by  Congress  to  States  or  Territories  for 
school  or  other  puriDoses,  title  does  not  pass  to  or  vest  in  the  States  or  Territories 
until  an  oflBcial  survey  of  the  lands  has  been  made  and  approved. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  practice  of  setting  apart  one  or  more  sections  of  every 
township  of  public  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  is  traceable  to  the 
ordinances  of  1785  and  1787,  respecting  disposition  of  public  lands  in  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  Territories,  and  that  since  the  year  1802  the  enabling  acts  for 
each  of  the  public  land  States  admitted  to  the  U^ion  have  contained  similar 
grants  for  common  school  purposes.    See  : 

Cooper  V.  RoMrts  ( (1885) ,  18  How.  173,  177) , 

United  States  v.  Morrison  ( (1916),  240  U.  S.  192,  198). 
These  provisions  frequently  have  been  before  the  courts  and  uniformly  have 
been  construed  as  not  vesting  title  in  the  States  before  the  completion  and 
approval  of  an  official  survey. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  recognition  of  this  principle  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  contained  in  Gaines  v.  Nicholson  ( (1850),  9  How.  356)  ;  the  latest,  is  in 
United  States  v.  Wyoming  ((1847),  331  U.  S.  440).  In  the  latter  case,  which 
involved  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  Wyoming  Enabling  Act  of  July  10, 
1890  (26  Stat.  222,  c.  664),  "that  sections  numbered  16  and  36  in  every  township 
of  said  proposed  State  *  *  *  are  hereby  granted  to  said  State  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,"  and  the  effect  of  an  incompleted  Federal  sui'vey  of  the  lands 
in  question,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson  spoke  for  a  unanimous  Court  as  follows- 
(331  U.  S.  440,  at  pp.  443  and  456)  : 

"It  has  consistently  been  held  that  under  the  terms  of  the  grants  hitherto  con- 
sidered by  this  Court,  title  to  unsurveyed  sections  of  the  public  lands  which 
have  been  designated  as  school  lands  does  not  pass  to  the  State  upon  its  admission 
into  the  Union,  but  remains  in  the  Federal  Government  until  the  land  is  surveyed. 
Prior  to  survey,  those  sections  are  a  part  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government  in  any  manner  and  for  any 
purpose  consistent  with  applicable  Federal  statutes. 

»*  *  *  In  the  Morrison  case  (240  U.  S.  192)  this  Court  held  a  completed 
but  unapproved  srrvey  inadequate  to  vest  any  riglits  to  school  lands.  A  fortiori, 
defendants  are  not  benefited  by  the  Coleman  survey." 

The  principle  is  clearly  established  that  "the  survey  must  be  a  completed  one, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  the  title  of  the  State  attaches 
or  becomes  vested."  United  States  v.  Ickes  ( (C.  A.  D.  C,  1934)  72  F.  2d  71,  75, 
certiorari  denied,  293  U.  S.  596). 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  rule  is  expressed 
or  recognized  that  congressional  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  States  or  Territories 
do  not  vest  title  in  the  States  or  Territories  until  an  ofiicial  survey  of  the  lands 
has  been  completed  and  approved,  include  the  following : 

Gaines  v.  Nicholson  ( (1850),  9  How.  356). 

Cooper  V.  Rol)erts  ( (1855),  18  How.  173). 

Kissell  V.  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  ( (1856),  18  How.  19). 

Heydenfeldt  v.  Daney,  etc.,  Mining  Co.  ( (1877)  93  U.  S.  634). 

McNee  v.  DonaMie  ( (1892),  142  U.  S.  587). 

United  States  v.  Thomas  ( (1894) ,  151  U.  S.  577.) 

Minnesota  v.  Hitchcock  ( (1902)  185  U.  S.  373). 

Wisconsin  v.  Hitchcock  ( (1906)  201  U.  S.  202) . 

United  States  v.  Morrison  ( (1916)  240  U.  S.  192). 

California  v.  Desert  Water,  O.  &  I.  Co.  ( (1917)  243  U.  S.  415). 

Wisconsin  v.  Lane  ( (1918)  245  U.  S.  427). 

United  States  v.  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.  ( (1918)  245  U.  S.  436), 

Wyoming  v.  United  States  ( (1921)  255  U.  S.  489). 

United  States  v.  Oregon  ( (1935)  295  U.  S.  1). 

United  States  v.  Wyoming  ( (1947)  331  U.  S.  440). 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  equally  consistent  in  ruling  that  the 
title  to  school  sections  granted  by  Congress  passes  to  the  State  or  Territory 
only  upon  completion  and  approval  of  the  survey.    This  rule  is  expressed  and 
explained  in  the  following  land  decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior : 

Re  Colorado  ( (1887)  6  Land  Dee.  412). 

Niven  v.  California  ( (1887)  6  Land  Dec.  439). 

Washington  v.  Kuhn  ( (1897)  24  Land  Dec.  12). 

California  v.  Wright  ( (1897)  24  Land  Dec.  54). 

Barnhurst  v.  Utah  ( (1900)  30  Land  Dec.  314). 

South  Dakota  v.  Riley  ( (1906)  34  Land  Dec.  657). 

South  Dakota  v.  Thomas  ( (1906)  35  Land  Dec.  171). 

Re  F.  A.  Hyde  d  Co.  ( (1908)  37  Land  Dee.  164). 
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Re  Montana  ( (1909)  38  Land  Dec.  247). 
Re  New  Mexico  ( (1929)  52  Land  Dec.  679). 
Re  Utah  ((1931)  53  Land  Dec.  365). 

In  a  number  of  the  cases,  the  contention  has  been  made  that  where  Congress 
employed  words  of  present  grant,  i.  e.,  provided  that  the  designated  sections 
"are  hereby  granted"  (as  in  section  5  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill),  that  this 
evinced  an  intention  to  vest  title  immediately  in  the  State,  regardless  of  survey. 
However,  this  contention  has  uniformly  been  rejected.    See,  e.  g. : 
United  States  v.  Wyoming  ( (1947)  331  U.  S.  440,  445). 
Eeydenfeldt  v.  Daney,  etc.,  Mining  Co.  ((1877)  93  U.  S.  634,  638). 
State  of  Utah  v.  Work  ( (C.  A.  D.  0.,  1925)  6  F.  2d  675,  676). 

The  fact  that  the  sections  of  public  land  granted  in  the  enabling  act  had  pre- 
viously been  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Territory  for  the  same  purpose  (which 
is  the  case  as  to  sees.  16,  36,  and  33  referred  to  in  the  Alaska  statehood  bill;! 
see  48  U.  S.  C.  A.  353),  has  been  held  to  be  of  no  significance  if  an  official  survey 
thereof  has  not  been  made.  Minnesota  v.  Hitchcock  ( (1902)  185  U.  S.  373,  390) . 
It  also  may  be  noted  that  under  an  enabling  act  provision  that  "where  settle- 
ment [upon,  the  granted  sections]  with  a  view  to  *  *  *  homestead  *  *  * 
has  been  made  *  *  *  before  the  survey  in  the  field"  selection  of  other  lands 
in  lieu  thereof  is  permitted  under  specified  Federal  statutes  (as  is  provided  in 
sec.  5  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill),  it  has  been  held  that  notwithstanding  the 
phrase  "survey  in  the  field,"  the  survey  upon  which  passing  of  title  to  the  State 
is  dependent,  is  "a  completed  survey  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior."  United  States  v.  Ickes  (C.  A.  D.  of  C.  1934;  72  F.  2d  71,  74,  certiorari 
denied  293  U.  S.  596). 

No  authorities  contrary  to  those  above  cited  have  been  found,  and  we  conclude 
that  if  H.  R.  331  is  enacted  in  its  present  form,  title  to  the  lands  therein  granted 
for  school  purposes  will  only  pass  to  the  State  of  Alaska  as  such  lands  are  officially 
surveyed  and  such  surveys  are  completed  and  approved. 

II.  In  the  absence  of  specific  authorization  from  Congress,  a  State  or  Territory 
cannot  make  and  approve  a  survey  of  granted  public  lands  which  will  vest  title 
in  the  State  or  Territory,  but  such  survey  must  be  made  and  approved  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  under  the  Federal  survey  statutes. 

The  survey  of  public  lands  and  the  method  by  which  such  surveys  must  be 
made  are  governed  by  the  statutes  contained  in  chapter  18,  title  43,  United  States 
Code  Annotated  (43  U.  S.  C.  A.  751-774).  The  United  States  Supervisor  of  Sur- 
veys (formerly  the  Surveyor  General),  under  the  regulations  and  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  General  Land  Office,  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  causing  the  public  lands  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
this  officer  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  are  set  forth  in 
chapter  3,  title  43,  United  States  Code  Annotated  (43  U.  S.  C.  A.  51  et  seq.). 
(References  to  the  Supervisor  of  Surveys  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  were  changed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  substituted  for  General  Land 
Office  by  1946  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  sec.  403, 11  Fed.  Reg.  7876.)  From  these 
statutes  it  appears  that  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  is  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Government,  not  the  State  or  Territorial  government,  to  be  accomplished  under 
the  direction  of  and  to  be  approved  by  the  designated  Federal  authorities. 

The  proposition  has  been  assumed  in  the  majority  of  decisions  dealing  with 
survey  of  the  public  lands ;  however,  the  following  quotations  from  a  few  of  the 
decisions  amply  demonstrate  that  the  survey  of  granted  public  lands,  upon  which 
the  passing  of  title  to  the  State  depends,  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government : 

"The  surveying  of  the  public  lands  is  an  administrative  act  confided  to  the 
control  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  *  *  *  if  title  passes  upon  survey,  it  must 
be  upon  a  survey  duly  completed  according  to  the  authorized  regulations  of 
the  Department"  United  States  v.  Morrison  ( (1916),  240  U.  S.  192,  210-211). 
■  "The  survey  must  be  a  completed  one,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
before  the  title  of  the  State  attaches  or  becomes  vested."  United  States  v.  Ickes 
( (19M) .  72  F.  2d  71,  75,  certiorari  denied,  293  U.  S.  596) . 

"The  Granting  Act  was  passed  before  the  public  lands  were  surveyed.  The 
grant  therein  contained  did  not  become  effective  until  the  lands  were  identified 
by  actual  survey.  *  *  *  What  was  to  be  sections  16  and  36  had  thereafter 
to  be  determined.  This  was  done  by  that  department  of  the  Government  charged 
•With  the  duty  of  making  surveys  and  administration  of  the  public  land  laws.  The 
Government  at  all  times  had  control  of  the  making  and  returning  of  the  surveys. 
Thus,  what  constituted  sections  16  and  36  in  numbers  of  acres  and  where  they 
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were  to  be  located  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government  under  the  previously  enacted  survey  statutes"  {United  States  v. 
AiMns,  D.  C,  Calif.,  1949 ;  84  F.  Supp.  260,  263). 

That  the  right  of  survey  is  exclusively  in  the  Federal  Government,  see  also 
United  States  v.  Montana  Lumber  Mfg.  Co.  ( (1905)  196  U.  S.  573,  577,  578). 

Land  decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  aflBrmed  repeatedly  that 
Federal  school  land  grants  do  not  vest  title  in  the  State  until  a  survey  of  the 
lands  has  been  approved  and  filed  by  the  officer  formerly  designated  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office. 

California  v.  Wright  (24  Land  Dec.  54)  ; 
Re  F.  A.  Hyde  <&  Co.  (37  Land  Dec.  164)  ; 
Be  New  Mexico  (52  Land  Dec.  679) . 

It  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  no  survey  other  than  one  made  under  the 
direction  of  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  Federal  authorities  will  result  in 
title  to  the  public  lands  surveyed  being  vested  in  a  State  or  Territory.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  without  specific  congressional  authorization,  which  now 
neither  exists  nor  is  proposed,  Alaska  would  have  no  power  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  public  lands  granted  in  section  5  of  H.  R.  331,  by  virtue  of  which  survey 
she  could  obtain  title  to  these  lands. 

6.    SUEVETED  AND  IJNSURVEYED  LAND,  11  PUBLIC  LAND  STATES  ANDl  ALASKA 

Recapitulation:  11  puMic  land  States^  showing  area  surveyed,  5,  10,  20-year 

period 


Total  area 


Area  sur- 
veyed to 
June  30, 
1949 


Area,  sur- 
veyed to 
June  30, 
1944 


Area  sur- 
veyed to 
June  30, 
1939 


Area  sur- 
veyed to 
June  30, 
1929 


11  Public  Land  States  i 

Percentage  11  States  surveyed. 
Alaska 

Percentage  Alaska  surveyed 


753, 898, 240 


365, 481, 600 


646, 178,  546 

85 

2, 459,  555 

0.6 


635, 485, 397 

84 

2, 322, 079 

0.6 


630,  523,  550 

83 

2, 235,  549 

0.6 


613, 199, 745 

81 

1, 910, 950 

0.5 


Acres  surveyed 

5  years, 
prior  1949 

10  years, 
prior  1949 

20  years, 
prior  1949 

11  Public  Land  states  1 

244,  831 
137, 476 

695, 908 
224,006 

2, 270,  800 

Alaska                       .  -  -  - 

548, 604 

1  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wyoming. 

Source:  This  information  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

Surveyed  and  unsurveyed  land,  11  public-land  States  and  Alaska 


state 


Total 
area 


Area  un- 
surveyed 
Jime  30, 
1949 


Area  un- 
surveyed 
June  30, 
1944 


Area  un- 
surveyed 
June  30, 
1939 


Area  un- 
surveyed 
June  30, 
1929 


Area  un- 
surveyed 
June  30, 
1919 


Area  un- 
surveyed 
June  30, 
1909 


Arizona 

California- 
Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyoming... 

Total - 
Alaska 


72, 691, 200 
100, 353,  920 
66, 538,  880 
52,  997, 120 
93, 642, 240 
70, 273,  280 
77,  767, 040 

61,  664,  000 
52, 701, 440 
42, 865, 280 

62,  403, 840 


24, 229,  526 

16, 322,  288 
1, 901,  708 
9, 271,  963 
9,  697, 046 

20, 522,  295 
9,  917, 578 
4, 904,  769 

10, 369, 292 
6, 030,  762 
2, 552, 467 


24, 792, 131 

16, 489, 271 
1, 903, 854 
9,  288,  882 
9,  823, 147 

21, 540, 107 
9,  918,  946 
4,  904,  771 

10,  970,  022 
6, 030, 814 
2,  760, 898 


26, 324, 580 
16, 128, 192 

1,  792,  236 
10, 609, 807 

9, 960,  651 
21,  978,  404 
10, 658, 537 

4,  828, 614 
12, 075, 316 

6, 108, 334 

2, 910, 020 


29,  708, 584 
16, 785,  777 

2, 132, 523 
13, 767,  724 
12,  056,  593 
23, 155,  889 
12,  555, 384 

6,  841, 329 
14, 651,  606 

6, 568, 316 

3,  475,  770 


41, 810,  245 
18,  858, 043 

2,  724, 490 
17,  768, 826 
17, 437, 108 
25,  977,  739 
18, 007,  639 

7,  972, 286 
19, 573,  206 

8,041,856 

3, 670,  998 


52, 209, 90S 
21,  797,  705 

1, 136, 143 
28, 583, 884 
41,603,238 
30,  953,  847 
25,  664,  790 
12, 363, 291 
26, 900, 620 
11,  210, 642 

3, 725, 356 


753,  898,  240 
365, 481, 600 


115,  719,  694 
363, 022, 045 


118, 412,  843 
363, 159,  521 


123,374,690 
363,  246,  051 


140, 698,  495 
363, 570, 649 


181, 842,  436 
364,337,151 


256, 049, 319 
365,466,33& 


Source :  This  information  extracted  from,  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Interior. 
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SATURDAY,   APRIL   29,    1950 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  conunittee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room 
224  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mex- 
ico), presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (New  Mexico),  Glen  H. 
Taylor  (Idaho),  Herbert  H.  Lehman  (New  York),  Hugh  Butler 
(Nebraska),  Zales  N.  Ecton  (Montana),  Eugene  D.  Millikin  (Colo- 
rado), and  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  (Wyoming) ,  chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  Senator  Magnuson  was  here  and  desired  to  make  a  state- 
ment. It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  heard  at  that  time,  however, 
and  he  has  requested  that  his  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
which  I  do  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WAKREN  G.  MAGNUSON,  A  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  position  on  statehood  for  Alaska 
is  well  known.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  both  publicly  and  before 
committees  of  Congress,  I  have  supported  and  urged  that  Alaska's 
lequest  for  statehood  be  granted. 

Many  witnesses  have  appeared  before  you  testifying  on  the  de- 
tails, pro  and  con,  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  I  do  not  propose  to 
dwell  on  details — ^because  I  think  we  are  already  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing so  immersed  in  the  question  of  means  that  we  may  lose  sight  of 
the  ends  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Had  the  architects  and  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
permitted  the  central  issue  to  become  befogged  by  arguments  over 
details,  we  might  still  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Likewise,  had 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  permitted  discussion  to 
dwell  on  details,  that  great  document  and  bulwark  of  democracy,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  might  never  have  been  written. 

Those  Americans  kept  before  them  the  great  historical  goals  toward 
which  men  have  struggled  for  centuries.  In  broad,  epical  language 
they  drafted  documents  which  have  brought  Americans  closer  to  those 
goals  than  any  other  people  since  the  human  story  began. 

The  predominant  question  before  this  committee  is  one  which  will 
be  answered  more  from  attitude  of  mind,  than  through  cold  summa- 
tion of  statistical  data.  The  predominant  question  is :  "Shall  Alaska 
be  granted  statehood?"    If  committee  members  approach  the  ques- 
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tion  with  an  affirmative  attitude,  the  answer  will  be  "yes."  Once 
that  affirmative  answer  is  given,  ways  and  means — the  details  of  how 
to  do  it — can  be  formulated. 

Alaskans,  like  all  our  citizens,  are  supporting  the  fight  for  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  Like  every  member  of  this  committee,  over 
45  percent  of  their  tax  dollars  goes  to  finance  our  Military  Establish- 
ment and  our  foreign  aid  and  assistance  programs. 

Together  our  Defense  Establishment,  and  foreign  assistance,  con- 
stitute the  insurance  of  free  elections  in  Indonesia ;  the  right  of  South 
Koreans  to  self-determination ;  the  right  of  a  free  plebiscite  in  western 
Germany,  and  democratic  elections  in  Italy.  Dollars,  contributed  by 
people  of  Alaska,  are  an  integral  part  of  our  world-wide  guaranty 
that  those  people,  willing  to  struggle  for  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom, shall  have  that  opportunity. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  be  willing  to  do  less  for  its  own  citizens  than  for  those  of  foreign 
birth.  The  people  of  Alaska  declare  that  if  democracy — if  self- 
determination,  if  self-government— is  good  for  Koreans,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Indonesians,  it  is  good  for  Alaskans. 

I  can  well  understand  the  impatience  of  Alaskans  on  this  statehood 
question.  The  people  themselves  have  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  govern  themselves. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  great  benefits  will  flow  from  affirmative 
action  by  this  committee,  and  this  Congress,  on  the  statehood  issue. 

It  seems  redundant — and  certainly  repetitious — to  say  Alaska  is  the 
key  to  defense  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Yet  that  fact  has 
been  attested  to  by  military  men  from  the  time  of  Billy  Mitchell  to  the 
present.  That  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory  are  the 
most  important  single  factors  in  Alaska  defense  have  likewise  been 
attested  to  by  the  experts.  Statehood,  in  my  judgment,  will  accelerate 
settlement  and  development  of  Alaska. 

The  mere  fact  statehood  is  granted  does  not  mean  that  the  other 
48  States  will,  or  should,  abandon  all  programs  and  interest  in  Alaska. 
No  State  in  the  Union  does  or  should  relj  solely  on  its  own  resources. 
The  credit  and  strength  of  the  entire  Nation  are  at  its  disposal. 

The  mere  fact  that  Alaska  is  not  immediately  contiguous  to  the  rest 
of  the  Union  does  not  mean  it  will  be  isolated  financially  and  other- 
wise when  statehood  is  granted. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  urged  a  rail  link  between  Alaska  and 
the  States.  A  bill  authorizing  an  engineering  and  economic  survey 
of  such  a  project  was  passed  in  the  last  session.  Granting  of  state- 
hood to  Alaska  will  accelerate  action  on  this  program.  Completion 
of  a  rail  link  will  tie  this  great  Territory  and  its  people  even  more 
xjlosely  to  the  rest  of  the  Union — besides  providing  the  means  of 
bolstering  tremendously  the  defenses  of  the  new  State  and  the  North 
American  continent. 

I  return  to  my  original  theme — let  us  not  become  so  immersed  in 
the  details  of  this  bill  that  we  overlook  the  only  excuse  for  its  formu- 
lation ;  namely,  statehood  for  Alaska.  The  question  of  whether  the 
hew  State  should  be  granted  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township— r 
or  four,  or  six — ^must  not  befog  the  main  issue.  If  the  question  is 
put  to  the  committee:  "Shall  Alaska  have  statehood?"  and  if  that 
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question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  details  can  be  settled  easily 
and  expeditiously. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  give  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  question. 

Senator  Butler.  Along  with  the  other  insertions,  I  have  several 
wires  that  I  should  like  to  submit. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  may  have  them  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Butler.  I  wish  to  submit  a  telegram  and  statement  received 
from  Allen  Shattuck  of  Juneau  of  this  subject.  The  telegrams  are 
from  Albert  White,  William  Strand,  managing  editor,  Daily  News 
Miner,  a  copy  of  which  was  also  sent  the  chairman,  Alaska  S.  Linck, 
and  Eoy  F.  Gray. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  April  28,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Wish  to  call  your  attention  to  following  article  appearing  on  page  3  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  today  under  byline  of  Robert  Cummings :  "CIO  gains  back 
union  omce  ousted.  Cannery  workers  local  No.  7  of  the  Food  and  Tobacco 
Workers  Union  recently  expelled  from  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions was  back  in  the  CIO  Thursday."  Reaflaiiation  literally  through  a  side 
door  was  accomplished  by  the  simple  process  of  aflSliating  with  Harry  Bridges' 
International  Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  Simultaneously  the 
union  which  has  held  the  contract  with  the  Alaska  salmon  industry  for  the 
past  10  years  voted  to  strike  if  necessary  to  obtain  recognition.  The  salmon 
industry  recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers, 
CIO  affiliate,  which  was  chartered  here  recently  in  a  move  to  replace  local 
No.  7. 

Longshore  aid.  The  new  local  No.  7  move,  labor  observers  agreed,  offers 
severe  complications  because  with  longshoremen  support  pickets  could  prevent 
shipment  of  supplies  to  Alaska.  The  ILWU  has  gone  on  record  pledging  full 
support  of  its  newly  affiliated  local  in  its  fight  for  a  contract.  William  Gettings, 
regional  longshoremen  director,  who  issued  the  local  its  new  charter  said  the 
action  was  taken  simultaneously  Wednesday  night  in  Stockton,  Calif. ;  Portland, 
Oreg. ;  and  Seattle.  He  said  a  rank-and-file  strike  committee  of  45  members 
was  established.  Hearing  Monday.  Roy  W.  Atkinson,  regional  CIO  director, 
who  issued  the  packinghouse-worker  charter,  declined  to  comment  on  the  new 
development.  There  is  now  pending  in  King  County  Superior  Court  an  action 
which  seeks  to  restrain  local  7  from  using  the  designation  "CIO"  after  its  name. 
Atkinson  is  one  of  the  complaining  witnesses  in  this  case,  which  has  been  set 
for  hearing  on  Monday. 

Allen  Shattuck. 


Statement  of  Allen  Shattuck,  Juneau,  Alaska 

My  interest  in  the  question  before  the  committee,  statehood  for  Alaska,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  during  my  two  sessions  in  the  Territorial  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  four  in  the  senate,  I  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  house  and  of  the  senate  finance  committee  during  five  of  those 
terms,  and  a  member  of  the  senate  finance  committee  during  the  one  term  I  was 
president  of  the  senate.  During  all  those  sessions  my  primary  concern  was  the 
Territory's  financial  affairs.  After  the  following  remarks  on  other  aspects  of 
the  question,  I  will  offer  the  committee  some  facts  for  consideration  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  statehood. 

Alaska  has  an  area  of  586,400  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of 
100,000  permanent  residents.  This  would  give  us  one  inhabitant  to  5.86  square 
miles.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  committee  members  to  visualize 
the  added  cost  over  normal  conditions  such  as  exist  in  the  States,  of  administer- 
ing such  agencies  as  the  department  of  health,  the  department  of  welfare,  the 
department  of  education,  the  department  of  mines,  and  the  department  of 
highways. 
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It  is  true  tbat  tlie  major  part  of  our  population  is  concentrated  in  towns  and 
villages,  yet  for  purposes  of  administration  they  are  scattered  from  Point  Barrow 
to  Ketchikan  and  from  Nome  to  the  Yukon  boundary  and  out  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  making  the  administrative  costs  in  these  and  other  agencies  several  times 
what  they  would  be  in  settled  States. 

About  Alaska  being  a  vast  storehouse  of  natural  wealth,  there  have  been  many 
weird  and  undocumented  statements  made.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Julius  Krug  stated,  as  recorded  on  page  8,  statehood  for  Alaska  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Possessions,  Eightieth  Congress,  first 
session,  H.  R.  206  and  H.  R.  1808 :  "It  is  fortunate  that  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Territory  still  olfer  so  many  opportunities  for  expansion.  The  fish  are  still 
in  Alaskan  waters  in  abundance,  as  are  the  animals  whose  hides  and  pelts  have 
always  afforded  the  markets  of  the  world  a  large  source  of  supply.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  gold  still  buried  beneath  the  mountains  of  southeast  Alaska 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  great  interior."  And  Judge  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  former 
Delegate  to  Congress,  on  page  41  of  the  report  of  the  same  hearings,  states,  after 
reciting  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  have  a 
combined  population  of  13,000,000  people:  "In  every  category,  and  this  is  the 
important  point — in  every  category  of  natural  wealth  excepting  water  power, 
which  Alaska  has  in  abundance  and  in  forests  of  which  Alaska  has  a  suflficiency, 
Alaska  surpasses  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Finland  combined."  And,  again,  on 
page  45,  referring  to  statehood  for  Alaska,  he  says :  "It  will  make  Alaska.  We 
have  the  potentialities  of  supporting  millions  and  not  just  hundreds  of  thousands." 
Other  statements  of  similar  nature  are  made  in  those  same  hearings  by  Homer 
Angell,  Member  of  the  House,  Melvin  Price,  another  Member  of  the  House,  and 
several  others. 

We  have  been  hearing  such  statements  for  many  years.  It  has  been  repeated 
so  often  by  people  desiring  to  make  the  head  lines  that  the  people  of  the  States 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  believing  it.  Yet  except  for  our  timber  resources  and 
our  fishing  resources,  which  latter  are  near  maximum  development,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  justification  for  such  statements.  Nor  does  anyone  making  the 
statements  offer  any  justification  for  making  them.  Such  statements  are  ridicu- 
lous and  anyone  making  them  should,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  realize  it.  I  am 
not  saying  we  do  not  have  undeveloped  resources.  I  am  only  saying  that  if  we 
do  have  them,  they  have  not  been  discovered  and  people  should  not  be  deceived 
regarding  them  by  those  who  presume  to  speak  with  authority.  Nor  will  they 
stimulate  settlement  or  produce  tax  revenue  unless  some  one  finds  and  develops 
them. 

A  word  here  about  our  major  industries.  The  catch  of  halibut  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska  in  1949  reached  the  total  of  22,465,000  pounds.  It  is  believed  this  fishery 
might  not  be  developed  beyond  this  point  without  endangering  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. Regarding  salmon,  the  records  show  that  for  the  last  4  years  we  have  not 
reached  a  peak  of  5,000,000  cases.  T!he  peak  in  1936  was  about  8%  million  eases 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  going  down 
each  year  so  that  this  resource  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  produce  more  taxable 
wealth  in  the  future  than  in  the  immediate  past,  nor  to  produce  more  under  state- 
hood than  it  does  now.  The  take  of  herring  for  the  5  years  from  1944  to  1949,  in- 
clusive, has  been  fairly  steady  at  an  average  of  22,405,000  pounds. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  other  commercial  fisheries  shows  the  same  leveling 
off  process. 

The  several  other  varieties  of  edible  food  fish  known  to  exist  in  Alaska  waters 
cannot  be  developed  on  a  large  commercial  scale  because  of  the  adverse  labor  and 
transportation  costs. 

Gold  mining  has  dropped  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  prewar.  Formerly  it 
was  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  Territorial  tax  revenue.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  a  time  will  be  required  to  reopen  mining  full  scale  to  attain  the  stage  of 
production  which  had  been  attained  prior  to  1942.  This  may  require  several 
years  and  it  may  never  result,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  present  time  just 
what  the  future  of  gold  will  be  in  relation  to  its  purchasing  power. 

Much  has  been  said  also  about  the  abundance  of  minerals  other  than  gold. 
Geologists  were  sent  here  from  Washington  and  worked  throughout  the  Territory 
for  several  of  the  war  years  to  investigate  potential  strategic  mineral  deposits. 
Their  report  did  not  encourage  any  undue  optimism.  Mr.  Sanford,  head  of  the 
project,  stated  to  a  meeting  of  the  Juneau  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  the  search 
was  over  that  very  little  was  found  that  could  be  developed  commercially  because 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  deposits. 
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Our  greatest  potential  undeveloped  resource  is  the  timber  in  southeast  Alaska, 
whicli  is  a  national  forest  and  would  not  be  taken  over  by  the  State.  This  re- 
source seems  further  from  development  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  because 
of  adverse  labor  and  transportation  costs.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  com- 
parison with  similar  costs  in  competing  countries,  notably  the  Scandanavian 
countries  and  Canada.  The  recent  devaluation  of  the  currencies  of  these  coun- 
tries and  the  recent  discoveries  of  methods  to  process  hardwood  and  straw  for 
paper  making  are  added  factors  adversely  affecting  our  competitive  position. 

Much  has  been  said  by  many  regarding  the  agricultural  potentialities  of  sev- 
eral areas  in'Alaska.  I  believe  we  have  soil  and  climatic  conditions  as  heralded. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  varieties  of  farm  products  that  can  be 
raised  in  Alaska  is  quite  limited — far  below  what  our  most  northern  States  pro- 
duce. And  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  what  can  be  grown  is  limited  to  the 
local  market.  Produce  raised  in  the  famed  Matanuske  Valley  cannot  compete 
in  any  part  of  southeast  Alaska  with  products  grown  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Southeast  Alaska  is  not  a  farming  area  and  will  not  be  until  some  one  finds 
a  way  to  control  our  excessively  heavy  rainfall  which  averages  about  7  feet 
at  Juneau  and  Sitka  and  only  slightly  less  than  twice  that  much  at  Ketchikan. 
I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  Seattle  firms  are  selling  milk  in  Fairbanks 
for  less  than  the  local  dairymen.  The  same  thing  is  being  done  in  Juneau  by 
both  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Agriculture,  no  matter  where 
situated,  can  prosper  only  where  industrial  development  supplies  the  market. 
Because  of  high  standards  of  living  people  are  not  content  to  live  off  the  land 
as  they  did  65  or  70  years  ago  when  the  Western  States  began  rapid  development. 

As  for  statehood  status  increasing  population,  there  have  also  been  advanced 
spurious  contentions.  Permanent  population  increase  will  take  place  when 
there  is  industry  to  support  it  and  not  until  then.  I  am  unable  to  visualize  what 
we  would  do  with  10  or  10  thousand  people  right  now.  The  flow  of  people 
to  the  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  States  has  no  relation  in  my  opinion  to  the 
political  status  of  those  States.  People  change  residence  and  capital  moves  from 
place  to  place  for  many  reasons  but  not  for  the  reason  that  a  State  is  preferable  to 
a  Territory.  The  early  western  settlers  made  a  dime  go  as  far  as  we  can  go  with 
a  dollar.     I  was  raised  in  that  period  and  speak  from  experience. 

Another  statement  repeated  by  many  which  has  but  little  bearing  on  the 
question  is  that  Alaska  has  a  population  of  100,000  (estimate),  while  many  of 
our  Territories,  upon  being  admitted  as  States,  did  not  have  that  number ; 
Colorado  and  Montana,  among  others.  To  complete  the  comparison  so  that  it 
makes  sense,  you  must  bring  the  comparative  costs  of  government  into  the 
picture.  While  I  cannot  do  this  in  each  instance,  I  can  point  to  a  few  instances 
to  support  the  above  contention.  We  in  Alaska  now  require  about  $10,000,000 
per  year  for  running  the  Territory.  According  to  the  Yearbook  and  Register, 
1869,  Colorado's  income  was  $23,765  and  Montana's  $56,620.  It  costs  Alaska 
300  times  as  much  to  operate  her  government  as  it  did  the  one  and  177  times 
as  much  as  the  other. 

There  were  some  rather  amazing  statements  made  in  public  and  during  the 
hearings  in  the  House,  which  I  assume  will  be  presented  here.  The  most  serious 
of  these  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Sundborg,  as  recorded  on  page  227  of  tfcose 
hearings :  Mr.  Crawford  asked,  referring  to  the  mining  and  cannery  interests, 
"Now,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  in  control  of  the  situation  by 
reason  of  their  dominating  influence  in  the  legislative  body?"  to  which  Mr.  Sund- 
borg replied,  "Both  politically  and  economically,  they  were  in  control ;  yes,  sir." 
Governor  Gruening  has  repeated  this  theme  on  many  occasions. 

To  state  that  the  so-called  outside  interests  have  been  in  control  politically  is 
a  very  serious  reflection  upon  the  integrity  and  the  patriotism  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  in  my  opinion,  an  unmitigated  untruth.  I  have  watched 
the  operations  of  the  legislature  from  1913  on,  and  have  served  in  six  of  them 
and  have  yet  to  learn  of  an  instance  where  undue  pressure  has  been  put  upon 
any  legislator  by  these  interests.  Nothing  of  a  pressure  nature  was  said  to  me 
during  my  service  In  the  legislature. 

Such  a  statement  is  in  effect  accusing  our  elected  representatives  of  selling  their 
Territory  down  the  river  for  the  favor  of  the  so-called  interests. 

Another  statement  recently  made  through  the  press  by  a  high  Territorial  gov- 
ernment official  is  open  to  grave  doubt  to  say  the  least.  After  stating  that  Alaska 
could  be  taken  in  a  few  hours  by  two  airborne  divisions,  he  says :  "Alaska  will 
remain  defenseless  until  it  is  granted  statehood,  and  while  Alaska  is  defenseless, 
so  is  the  United  States."  I  am  impelled  to  wonder  if  our  defense  forces  would 
agree  that  statehood  would  change  all  this.  I  have  often  considered  whether 
even  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  residents,  either   State  or  Territorial, 
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scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Territory  would  be  much  help  in  offering 
any  effective  opposition  to  several  mechanized  divisions  of  enemy  troops.  I  also 
wonder  whether  there  would  be  any  moral  restraints  that  would  impel,  let  us  say, 
the  Russians,  to  refrain  from  attacking  us  if  we  were  a  State. 

Former  Secretary  Krug,  page  27  of  the  hearings,  states :  "I  cannot  see  getting 
2,000,000  of  our  citizens  to  go  to  Alaska  if  we  are  going  to  deprive  those  citizens  of 
their  rights  as  such."  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  has  heard  of  anyone  being 
unwilling  to  remain  in  Alaska  because  he  could  not  vote  for  Congressmen,  or 
anyone  refusing  to  come  to  Alaska  for  the  same  reason. 

If  all  the  people  in  the  48  States  who  refrain  fronj  voting  in  our  national  elec- 
tions were  here  in  Alaska,  we  would  have  the  most  populous  area  of  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

Again,  on  page  241,  Mr.  Sundborg  said :  "I  feel  that  we  could  as  a  State,  with- 
out impairing  business  activity  or  growth,  raise  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
we  are  raising  in  the  Territory,  or  30  to  40  million  dollars  for  the  biennium." 
Forty  million  dollars  would  mean  a  $200  annual  per  capita  tax  for  State  services 
alone  and  would  cause  an  exodus  from  Alaska  instead  of  a  rush  to  it,  and  the 
elimination  of  our  major  industries. 

Another  subject  which  should  be  touched  upon  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
committee  is  the  referendum  held  in  1947  in  the  Territory  on  the  question  of 
statehood  for  Alaska.  You  might  reasonably  ask  why  a  majority  of  the  voters 
voting  in  the  election  favored  statehood.  This  is  a  valid  question  and  requires 
a  valid  answer. 

There  was  a  statehood  comirdttee  formed  sometime  before  the  referendum  vote, 
whose  duty  was  allegedly  to  have  been  to  study  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
matter.  A  statehood  newspaper  supplement  was  issued  containing  12  pages  of 
printed  matter  and  pictures,  which  was  delivered  to  every  newspaper  subscriber 
in  the  Territory.  Examination  of  this  "special  supplement  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  one  back  page  of  the  report  is  taken  up  to  present  some  of 
the  arguments  against  statehood.  The  remainder  of  the  supplement  is  completely 
filled  with  arguments  and  propaganda  in  favor  of  statehood.  My  contention  is, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  valid  one,  that  very  few  voters  would  read  the  entire  supple- 
ment, and  the  author,  being  a  newspaperman  and  knowing  this,  summarized  the 
points  made  in  the  pamphlet  in  a  series  of  paragraphs,  numbering  33.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  paragraphs  made  statements  that  are  absolutely  untime ; 
a  substantial  number  were  written  to  propagandize  the  reader  into  the  author's 
way  of  thinking,  and  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  33  paragraphs  contained 
valid  statements  regarding  the  advantages  of  statehood.  One,  and  only  one, 
made  any  reference  to  the  objections  to  statehood.  No.  27,  stated,  "There  are 
numerous  antistatehood  arguments.     These  deserve  study." 

If  the  voters  had  been  told,  as  they  should  have  been  told  but  were  not.  What 
the  financial  responsibilities  of  statehood  would  be,  I  sincerely  believe  the  vote 
would  have  been  reversed. 

The  statement  was  made  at  the  House  statehood  hearings  referred  to  elsewhere 
that  there  was  a  "whispering  campaign"  against  statehood  before  the  referen- 
dum vote.  It  must  have  been  a  very  low  whisper  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  of 
anypne  having  heard  of  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  additional  costs  statehood  would  require: 

JFIsh  and  Wildlife  Service  was  allotted  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950,  not  including  purely  Federal  functions,  $1,414,316;   a  safe 

^estimate  for  this  service  would  be $2,  000,  000 

Governor  Gruening  said,  as  recorded  on  p.  395  of  the  House 
liearings,  that  the  Congress  has  not  supplied  sufficient  i)ersonnel 
to  prevent  depletion  of  Alaska's  fish  and  game.  The  present 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  approved  $2,670,587  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Operation  of  4  courts  with  all  the  related  functions.. 687,  500 

Exact  costs  are  not  obtainable.    The  figure  was  arrived  at  by 
extended  inquiry.     The  figures  have  been  increased  over  those 
given  the  House  (which  were  developed  in  1943)  by  25  percent, 
representing  increased  costs  since  that  time. 
Support  of  schools  now  conducted  by  the  Alaska  Native  Service,  esti- 
mated by  commissioner  of  education 1,  365, 000 

Since  the  natives  are  full  citizens  it  would  be  a  proper  function 
of  the  State  to  provide  school  facilities  for  them,  a  part  of  which 
we  do  now. 
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Coxinty  governments,  a  minimum  of  4,  but  more — probably  5 $100,  000 

Police  system 300,  000 

Care  and  custody  of  insane 463,  541 

House  Appropriations  Committee  approved  this  amount  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 
Cost  of  maintaining  existing  roads  : 

Alaska  Road  Commission 1,840,000 

Public  Roads  Administration 274,  000 

Both  actual  figures  for  current  fiscal  year,  Alaska  Road  Commission 
road  costs  in  the  current  fiscal  year  in  addition  to  the  above : 

Reconstruction  old  roads 2,  500,  000 

Construction  new  roads 5,  085,  400 

Construction  of  buildings 500,  000 

Surveys 400,  300 

Paving 18,  815,  000 

Tiotal ; 27,  290,  700 


I  am  presenting  these  latter  figures  to  support  my  contention  that 
the  least  possible  amount  the  State  could  spend  to  make  any  prog- 
ress tovrard  supplying  the  developing  needs  of  a  State  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  United  States  would  be  from  5  to  10  million  dollars. 

I  will  put  the  figure  at  a  very  low  of 3,  500,  000 

The  Governor's  office 45,000 

This  is  less  than  half  the  amount  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Legislative  expense 48,  000^ 

The  amount  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  approved. 
State  buildings,  upkeep,  payment  of  interest,  repayment  of  principal, 

etc 350,000' 

In  the  hearing  before  the  House  committee  it  was  conceded  by 
Mr.  Sundborg,  representing  the  proponents  of  statehood,  that 
above  amount  should  be  included  in  the  additional  cost  of  state- 
hood. 


Total__ 10,  973,  041 

If  we  take  over  the  railroad,  which  in  normal  times  would  be  an  agency  wholly 
within  the  State  and  operated  for  State  purposes  only,  the  cost  would  be  up  in 
the  millions. 

(Note. — Mr.  Engle  said  on  p.  167  of  the  House  hearings:  "I  think  you  would 
probably  have  to  take  on  the  railroad.") 

The  committee  should  be  reminded  again  that  the  condition  of  one  of  our 
major  industries,  gold  mining,  is  very  low  and  the  other,  canned  salnaon,  is  not 
in  the  best  of  health. 

These  were  the  two  industries  that  before  the  last  war  produced  most  of  our 
tax  income.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  support  the  Territorial 
government  without  placing  upon  our  meager  population  all  the  tax  burden  it 
can  bear. 

If  defense  spending  in  Alaska  should  cease  at  any  time  in  the  near  future, 
we  would  have  an  almost  insurmountable  task  in  keeping  the  Territory  solvent, 
let  alone  paying  the  added  costs  of  statehood. 

For  the  inforrtiiation  of  the  committee  I  have  appended  to  my  statement  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  tax  collections  for  the  calendar  year  of  1949  showing  tax 
collections  of  $6,166,124.64. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  Congress  could  not  do  a  greater  disservice  to  the 
Teritory  at  this  time  than  to  burden  us  with  an  insurmountable  tax  load  which 
a  State  government  would  require. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  retard  Alaska's  development  in  which  we  are  all 
interested  than  to  add  statehood  costs  to  those  we  already  have. 

We  are  willing  to  pay  a  heavy  tax.  We  will  have  to  do  that  to  support  our 
ever-increasing  Territorial  budget.  You  will  appreciate  this  fact  when  you 
stop  to  consider  that  of  an  estimated  100,000  people  in  the  Territory,  thirty-five 
to  forty  thousand  are  natives,  leaving  sixty  to  sixty-five  thousand  whites  to  carry 
almost  the  entire  tax  load. 
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Another  thing  requires  explanation.  Congressmen  are  among  the  busiest 
people  in  the  Nation.  Few  have  time  to  visit  Alaska  but  from  time  to  time  a 
subcommittee  of  some  committee  visits  us  for  a  week  or  two.  Their  contacts 
are  generally  with  people  who  appear  to  them  as  being  competent  to  run  a  State. 
In  that  I  think  they  are  right.  However,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  them,  they  take  no  interest  in  the  financial  aspects  of  the  question. 
Notwithstanding  this,  their  influence  has  undue  weight  with  their  colleagues 
who  have  not  been  in  the  Territory. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  limited  powers  and  about  Congress'  power  to 
take  away  our  Territorial  status  and  to  nullify  legislative  enactments.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  and  no  precedent  for  Congress  doing  the  former  and  it 
has  never  done  the  latter. 

Except  for  the  limitation  on  property  tax  we  have  almost  unlimited  power 
to  tax.  As  long  as  we  have  that  power  we  can  operate  and  have  operated  a 
successful  Territorial  government.  Nor  have  we  neglected  our  social  responsi- 
bilities as  the  records  will  show. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  I  have  made  this  statement  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility without  suggestions  or  pressure  from  the  so-called  interests  or  anyone  else. 

I  have  lived  in  Alaska  52  years  and  derive  my  income  almost  wholly  in  my 
dealings  with  Juneau  people  as  an  insurance  agent. 

Allen  S'hattuck. 


Juneau,  Alaska,  April  28,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

Committee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Possessions, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Newspaper  dispatch  indicates  that  George  Sundborg  has  attempted  to  separate 
himself  as  not  one  who  lives  "off"  Alaska.  Sundborg  authored  book  entitled 
"Opportunity  in  Alaska"  and  in  practicing  advice  contained  therein  has  a  job 
as  assistant  to  Governor  Gruening  at  over  $8,000  yearly,  and  during  the  period 
from  April  1,  1949,  to  April  1,  1950,  extracted  from  the  taxpayers  of  Alaska  for 
fees  and  expenses  an  additional  $6,800  as  a  development  board  consultant. 
Sundborg  believes  in  everything  Gruening  says,  so  it  is  unnecessary  that  the 
taxpayers  pay  both  their  expenses,  particularly  when  6,822  of  the  people  voted 
against  statehood.  I  voted  for  statehood  but  oppose  H.  R.  331  because  it  is  a 
Mother  Hubbard  bill  giving  the  Territory  an  empty  cupboard.  Have  resided 
in  various  parts  of  Alaska  for  40  years. 

Albebt  White. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  21, 1950. 
Hon.  Hugh  Butler, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building: 

Please  accept  this  message  as  reflecting  my  personal  views  on  statehood  for 
Alaska.  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  belief  that  Alaskan  statehood  is  being 
fostered  by  small  group  of  politically  ambitious  men  who  hope  to  enhance  their 
stature  as  public  officials.  This  group  comprises  nearly  all  of  the  members  of 
the  present  governing  administration  in  the  Territory.  Administrative  record 
of  this  group  will  not  stand  examination.  Former  Alaska  treasurer  now  serving 
prison  sentence  for  embezzlement.  Two  other  officials  appointed  to  office  by 
this  administration  have  been  removed  as  unfit  for  public  service.  Same  ad- 
ministration was  responsible  for  illegal  special  session  which  cost  Alaska  tax- 
payers $42,000.  So  poor  are  fiscal  policies  of  this  administration  that  more 
than  $5,000,000  of  appropriations  that  were  made  by  last  legislature  remain 
frozen  for  lack  of  funds  to  meet  them  despite  the  fact  that  Territorial  tax  bur- 
den increased  manyfold  these  last  2  years. 

Any  excuse  that  so-called  interests  through  opposition  to  tax  measures  and 
responsible  for  unprecedented  disparity  in  Territorial  budget  not  supported  by 
facts.  In  first  place  only  one  tax  law  remains  under  test  and  if  it  was  validated 
tomorrow,  it  would  not  begin  to  make  up  the  difference.  In  second  place  Fed- 
eral court  records  show  bulk  test  suits  filed  by  individuals  and  unions.  One 
canning  enterprise,  since  sold,  was  involved  in  trap-tax  case,  one  section  which 
was  ruled  illegal.  Records  show  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  participating  in  test 
income-tax  law  resulted  from  company's  attempt  to  collect  tax  not  because 
refused  to  collect  it.  Also  worth  noting  that  audit  of  Territorial  accounts  last 
year  disclosed  20  alleged  violations  of  Alaska  law  in  handling  tax  funds.    Was 
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this  same  audit  which  sent  Territorial  treasurer  to  prison.     Same  audit  blocked  2 
years  ago  by  this  administration. 

Latest  development  tops  all  others.  Recently  disclosed  legislator  had  been 
paid  $5,600  fee  out  of  tax  funds  for  legal  services  he  claims  he  performed  for 
Territorial  aeronautical  agency  which  legislature  in  which  he  served  heljyed  to 
create.  Also  happens  airline  in  which  this  same  legislator  holds  office  at  pres- 
ent transported  pro-statehood  witnesses  from  Alaska  to  Washington  for  cut-rate 
for  $125  round  trip  per  passenger.  I  have  been  newspaperman  for  nearly  18 
years.  Have  covered  political  and  governmental  affairs  in  Chicago,  111.,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  it  is  my  opinion 
that  present  Territorial  officials  far  more  ready  for  congressional  investigation 
of  their  records  as  steward  of  Federal  Territory  than  they  are  to  assume  trust 
and  responsibility  of  future  destiny  any  State  government  under  American  flag. 
Respectfully, 

William  Strand, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  News  Miner. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  21,  1950. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Every  i)erson  in  Territory  desires  statehood.  Only  contention  arises  in  question 
when  northern  half  Territory  voted  against  statehood  immediately  for  (1) 
unable  balance  budget  as  Territory,  let  alone  as  State.  (2)  Alaskans  object  to 
Interior  Department  enormous  land  withdrawals  and  dictatorial  policies. 
Believe  new  State  should  control  lands  and  resoui'ces.  (3)  When  United  States 
■formed,  life  economical,  simple  as  against  complex  living,  free-spending  era  of 
today.  Alaska's  population  is  entirely  too  small  to  bear  huge  cost  of  maintaining 
State  government.  (4)  Wished  to  encourage,  not  hinder,  free  enterprise  in 
Territory  for  business  and  individuals.  Statehood  now  would  bring  increased 
taxation,  stifling  little  business  and  driving  away  potential  settlers.  As  resident 
over  30  years  and  former  Democratic  Representative  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture 1943,  1945,  1946  sessions,  I  urge  you  to  reject  H.  R.  331.  Give  us  better  bill 
for  Alaska  with  automatic  statehood  in  10  years,  during  which  time  we  may 
prepare  and  become  economically  sound.  *  *  *  Then  we  will  be  the  proudest 
State  to  ever  join  the  Union. 

Alaska  S.  Linck. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  29,  1950. 
-Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Many  of  us  in  the  interior  are  gravely  concerned  that  your  Senate  committee 
may  recommend  passage  of  House  bill  331.  We  are  alarmed  at  this  prospect. 
This  bill  would  give  Alaska  statehood,' but  would  in  no  way  give  Alaska  the 
means  to  pay  for  that  statehood.  The  Department  of  Interior  would  continue  to 
hold  the  purse  strings.  Until  this  Department  gets  busy  and  starts  surveying 
land  in  a  hurry  Alaska  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly maintain  our  university  and  schools  if  the  means  to  support  these  schools 
is  held  by  the  Federal  Government?  We  have  studied  this  bill  thoroughly.  We 
do  not  like  it.  If  it  is  passed,  Alaska  will  be  throttled  from  the  start  with  only 
a  vague  possibility  of  ever  gaining  the  means  to  support  our  State  government. 
House  bill  331  gives  Alaska  statehood  under  the  worst  possible  circumstances. 
I  firmly  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Roy  F.  Gray. 

Senator  Andersois".  I  have  an  identical  telegram  from  Alaska  S. 
Linck  and  one  which  I  will  submit  from  Roy  W.  Atkinson,  CIO 
regional  director. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  28,  1950. 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 

Acting  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington: 
I  feel  that  your  committee  will  be  interested  in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  sunrise  edition  of  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  Friday,  April 
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28,  1950,  under  the  byline  of  Robert  O.  Cummings.     I  hereby  quote  the  article 
in  toto : 

"CIO  gains  back  union  once  ousted.  Cannery  Workers  Local  No.  7  of  the 
Food  and  Tobacco  Workers  Union,  recently  expelled  from  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  was  back  in  the  CIO  Thursday.  Reaffiliation  literally 
through  a  'side  door'  was  accomplished  by  the  simple  process  of  aflSliating  with 
Harry  Bridges'  International  Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  Si- 
multaneously the  union  which  has  held  the  contract  with  the  Alaska  salmon 
industry  for  the  past  10  years  voted  to  strike  if  necessary  to  obtain  recognition. 
The  salmon  industry  recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers,  CIO  affiliate,  which  was  chartered  here  recently  in  a  move  to  replace 
local  No.  7. 

"longshore  aid 

"The  new  local  No.  7  move,  labor  observers  agreed,  offers  severe  complications 
because  with  longshoremen  support  pickets  could  prevent  shipment  of  supplies 
to  Alaska.  The  ILWU  has  gone  on  record  pledging  full  support  of  its  newly 
affiliated  local  in  its  fight  for  a  contract.  William  Gettings,  regional  longshore- 
man director  who  issued  the  local  its  new  charter,  said  the  action  was  taken 
simultaneously  Wednesday  night  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
Seattle.    He  said  a  rank-and-file  strike  committee  of  45  members  was  established. 

"HEIAKING  MONDAY 

"Roy  W.  Atkinson,  regional  CIO  director,  who  issued  the  packinghouse  worker 
charter,  declined  to  comment  on  the  new  development.  There  is  now  pending 
in  King  County  Superior  Court  an  action  which  seeks  to  restrain  local  7  from 
using  the  designation  'CIO'  after  its  name.  Atkinson  is  one  of  the  complaining 
witnesses  in  this  case  which  has  been  set  for  hearing  on  Monday." 

Roy  W.  Atkinson, 
CIO  Regional  Director, 

Senator  Anderson.  Governor  Gruening. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  GRUENING,  GOVERNOR  OP  THE 
TERRITORY  OE  ALASKA,  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

Governor  Gruening.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  most  generous  with  its  time.  I  know  all  the  Alas- 
kans are  grateful  for  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  subjects  to  be  covered.  I  am  going  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  I  can  to  cover  some  of  the  subjects,  and  leave  unanswered 
those  we  do  not  have  time  for.  I  will  condense  my  testimony  and 
elaborate  where  the  committee  wants  to  question  me. 

If  I  do  not  do  that,  I  will  not  be  able  to  get  through. 

First,  on  the  question  of  statehood  in  general :  at  various  times  in 
the  hearing  the  question  of  the  relative  smallness  of  Alaska's  popu- 
lation has  been  raised  as  a  possible  impediment  to  favorable  action 
on  the  statehood  bill. 

The  relative  smallness  of  the  referendum  vote  on  the  statehood  in 
1946  has  been  cited.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  a  question  which  in  the 
two  statehood  bills  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  for  consideration — namely,  Alaska  and  Hawaii — does 
not  apply  to  Hawaii,  which  I  understand  has  a  population  of  half 
a  million  and  would  therefore  be  entitled  to  two  Representatives  in 
the  House. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  no  one  knows  precisely  what  the  population  is 
at  this  time.  The  supervisor  of  our  census  in  Alaska  recently  made 
a  preliminary  estimate  of  135,000.    This  may  be  an  understatement; 
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it  may  be  an  overstatement.  I  prefer  to  understate  the  case  and  rest 
on  the  solid  assumption  that  Alaska  today  has  over  100,000  people, 
which  I  think  no  one  will  dispute. 

If  this  Congress  acts  favorably  on  a  statehood  bill  for  Alaska,  it 
will  take  at  least  2  years  before  the  mechanics  of  putting  an  enabling 
act  into  effect  will  be  completed,  and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume 
that  our  population  would  increase  extensively  by  the  time  Alaska 
became  a  State.  However,  there  may  be  those  who  still  feel  that  this 
population  is  insufficient  and  that  one  of  the  qualifications  for  state- 
hood should  be  to  have  sufficient  population,  or  nearly  sufficient  popu- 
lation, to  be  entitled  to  a  Representative  in  the  House  on  the  appor- 
tionment formula  that  is  current. 

However,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  precedent  in  the  admission 
of  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  States  of  the  Union  does  not  sup- 
port that  view.  Repeatedly  States  have  been  admitted  with  a  popu- 
lation that  is  not  only  smaller  than  that  of  Alaska,  but  actually 
smaller  also  in  some  cases  in  relation  to  the  total  national  popula- 
tion at  that  time.  In  other  words,  no  new  precedent  will  be  established 
in  the  matter  of  population  if  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  passes 
the  enabling  act  at  this  session. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record,  if  you  desire  it,  a  table  which 
shows  in  the  case  of  States  admitted  after  the  Original  Thirteen,  the 
population  after  the  census  before  admission,  the  estimated  population 
at  the  time  of  admission,  the  corresponding  apportionment  formula 
at  the  time  of  admission,  and  the  population  after  the  census  follow- 
ing the  admission. 
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Apportionment  Formula 


State 


Date 
organ- 
ized as 
a  Ter- 
ritory 


Date 
admit- 
ted as  i 

State 


Years 
as  a 

Terri- 
tory 


Repre- 
sentative 
ratio  on 
previous 

census 


Popula- 
tion pre- 
vious 
census 


Popula- 
tion 
when  ad- 
mitted 


Popula- 
tion fol- 
lowing 
census 


Repre- 
senta- 
tives 
when 
admit- 
ted 


Total 
House 
mem- 
bership 
pre- 
vious 
census 


Alaska 

Vermont 

Kentucky. . 
Tennessee- - 

Ohio 

Louisiana... 
Indiana.  ... 
Mississippi. 
Alabama  ... 

Illinois 

Maine 

Missouri 

Arkansas... 
Michigan... 
Florida 


1790 
1787 
1804 
1800 
1798 
1817 
1809 


1805 
1819 
1805 
1822 


1  1951 
1791 
1792 
1796 
1802 
1812 
1816 
1817 
1819 
1818 
1820 
1821 
1836 
1837 
1845 


39 


1  302,  688 
33. 000 
33,  000 
33,  000 
33,  000 
35,  000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
40,  000 
47,  700 
47, 700 
70, 680 


1  125, 000 
85, 425 
73, 677 
35, 691 
45,  365 

76. 556 
24,520 

[  40,352 

12,282 
228,  705 

66. 557 
30,  388 
31, 639 
54, 477 


135,  000 
85,425 
73, 677 

I  67,  000 
45,  365 
76,  556 
63, 897 

75,  512 

34,  620 
298,  269 
66, 557 
52,240 
1  65,  000 
1  64, 000 


154. 446 
220, 955 
105,  fi02 
230, 760 
152, 923 
147, 178 

75,448 
127, 901 

55, 162 
399, 445 
140, 445 

97,  574 
212,  267 

87,445 


435 

105 

105 

105 

105 

18 

18 

18: 

18: 

18: 

18 

213 

240 

240 

223 


Texas 

1845 
1846 
1848 
1850 
1858 
1859 
1861 
1863 
1864 
1867 
1876 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1896 
1907 
1912 
1912 
11951 

__ 

12 
.. 

11 
7 
.. 

13 
16 
25 
28 
28 
36 
27 
22 
46 
17 
49 
62 
•51 

70,  680 

70, 680 

70, 680 

93,423 

93,423 

93,423 

127, 381 

127, 381 

127, 381 

127, 381 

131,  425 

I  154, 325 

1 154, 325 

1  154,  325 

1  154, 325 

1  154,  325 

I  154, 325 

1  176, 819 

1 196,  877 

1  212,  207 

1  212,  207 

1  302,  688 

I  143,  000 
78,  819 

I  180,  000 
92,  597 

1  120,  000 
1  50,  000 
107,  206 

1  350,  000 
I  40, 000 

1  100.  000 

1  100,  000 

212,  592 
192,  214 
305,  391 
379,  994 
172,  023 

52,  465 
364, 399 
442, 914 

42,  491 
122,  993 
194,  640 
142,  924 
190, 983 
348,  600 
357,  232 

88,  548 

62,  555 

276,  749 

1,  657, 155 

334, 162 

360,  350 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

223 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

1838 
1836 

43, 112 
30,  945 
92,  597 
6,077 
13,  294 
107,  206 

223 
223 

California 

233 

1849 
1848 
1854 

233 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia...    . 

233 
241 
241 

Nevada.  

1861 
1854 
1861 
1864 
1861 
1861 
1853 
1863 
1868 
1850 
1890 
1863 
1850 
1900 

6,857 

28,  841 

39,  864 

39, 159 

182,  719 

135, 177 

75, 116 

32,  610 

20,  789 

210,  779 

790,  391 

204,  354 

327,  301 

525, 477 

241 

Nebraska 

241 

Colorado 

283 

325 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Washington 

Idaho    - 

1  152, 199 
1  263,  465 

325 
325 
325 

84,  385 
60,  705 

325 

Wyoming 

Utah 

325 
356 

Oklahoma 

386 

Arizona    ... 

I  230, 354 
1  330,  600 

433 

New  Mexico 

433 
435 

1  Estimates. 

Twenty  States  had  less  than  the  congressional  apportionment  population  census  prior  to  statehood. 


Apportionnvent  data 


Census  year 

Total  United 
States  popu- 
lation 

Appor- 
tionment 
act  dates 

Repre- 
sentatives 
allowed 

Apportion- 
ment ratio, 
each 

1790 

3, 929,  214 
5, 308, 483 
7,  239,  881 
9, 638,  453 
12, 866, 020 
17. 069,  453 
23, 191, 876 
31,  443,  321 
38,  558, 371 
50, 155, 783 
62, 947,  714 
75, 994.  575 
91, 972, 266 
105,710,620 
122, 776, 046 
131,  669, 275 
150,340,000 

1792 
1802 
1811 
1822 
1832 
1842 
1850 
1862 
1872 
1882 
1891 
1901 
1911 
1929 

105 
141 
181 
213 
240 
223 
233 
241 
283 
325 
356 
386 
433 
435 
435 
435 
435 

33,000 

1800 

33,000 

1810 

35,000 

1820      .              .                          -                 - 

40,000 

18.30 

47,  700 

1840 

76, 680 

1850 

93, 423 

1860 ...                          .-     

127, 381 

1870 

131, 425 

1880 

I  164, 325 

1890    . 

1  176, 819 

1900 ..     . 

1  196, 877 

1910 

1  212. 407 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1940 

1  302, 688 

1950 

1  345, 609 

1  Estimates. 

Original  apportionment  set  by  Constitution  in  1789  as  1  Representative  for  each  30,000. 
Source  of  data:  (1)  Reports  of  committees  of  U.  S.  Senate,  1st  sess.,  49th  Cong.,  188,5-86,  vol.  I;  (2)  the 
World  Almanac,  64th  issue;  (3)  Congressional  apportionment,  ch.  VIII,  by  Laurence  F.  Schmeckelbier. 
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This  table  indicates  that  Illinois,  Florida,  California,  Oregon, 
Kansas,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 
all  had  less  population  than  was  required  under  the  apportionment 
formula  on  the  date  of  their  admission.  Actually  20  States  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  admitted  after  the  Original  Thirteen, 
had  fewer  people  -than  the  apportionment  formula  required  at  the 
census  previous  to  their  admission. 

To  give  you  one  complete  illustration  of  an  earlier  State's  admission 
and  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  case  of  Alaska  today  from  the 
standpoint  of  population,  of  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  state- 
hood, is  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  some  of  those  other  States 
which  have  been  admitted,  I  would  like  to  cite  to  you  the  case  of 
Nebraska. 

I  have  this  case  of  Nebraska  with  quotations  from  the  Congressional 
Globe,  the  predecessor  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

But  first,  I  would  like  to  summarize  this. 

A  bill,  "To  enable  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
Union,"  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  in  1864. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  Nebraska  had  enough  population 
under  the  apportionment  ratio.  It  was  developed  that  the  population 
of  Nebraska  at  that  time  was  28,000. 

A  question  was  raised  in  the  Senate  about  the  apportionment  ratio 
and  it  was  given  as  127,000,  and  Senator  Davis  added  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Nebraska  was  28,000  and  a  fraction.  Nevertheless,  despite 
this  small  population  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  and  enabled  the  people 
of  Nebraska  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  was  reported  that  the  people  had 

held  a  constitutional  convention  and  had  approved  a  constitution 

.  and  a  bill  was  presented  to  give  them  statehood.     Senator  Sumner 

asked  by  what  majority  the  constitution  was  adopted.     The  reply  was 

by  100  votes. 

The  total  number  of  voters  in  this  referendum  approving  the  Con- 
stitution of  Nebraska  was  7,776,  the  vote  in  favor  being  3,938,  and 
the  vote  against  was  3,838. 

Senator  Sumner  said : 

I  think  the  smallness  of  that  majority  is  an  argument  against  any  action  on 
your  part;  hut  if  you  go  hehind  that  small  majority  and  look  at  the  number 
of  voters,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  still  increases    *     *     * 

Senator  Sumner  raised  a  further  objection  that  the  constitution  was 
not  democratic  in  form  because  it  had  disfranchised  the  colored  voters 
of  the  State. 

Then  Senator  Hendricks  said  that  there  had  been  charges  of  fraud 
in  the  election  and  moved  that  no  action  be  taken,  but  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions  to  inquire 
into  fraud. 

The  fraud  alleged  that  two  companies  of  soldiers  from  Iowa  who 
were  not  eligible  to  vote  had  voted.  They  were  not  eligible  to  vote 
because  soldiers  were  barred  from  voting  when  they  were  on  service, 
and,  besides,  they  were  not  residents  of  Nebraska. 

Senator  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  opposing  the  bill,  said,  "There  are 
fewer  people  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  today  than  there  are  in  the 
county  which  I  inhabit  in  Pennsylvania,"  which  is  reminiscent  of  that 
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which  is  said  in  the  debate  ahnost  every  time  a  Territory  has  sought 
admission  to  the  family  of  States. 

After  these  charges  of  fraud  had  been  aired,  further  charges  of 
fraud  were  introduced.  It  was  alleged  that  an  Indian  agent  who 
had  been  a  resident  in  the  State  only  4  months,  whereas  6  months' 
residence  was  required,  not  only  had  voted  himself  but  had  cast  the 
illegal  votes  of  18  half-breed  Indians  under  his  control  who  were  not 
eligible  to  vote. 

Senator  Buckalew  further  pointed  out  that  this  was  on  top  of  the 
illegal  voting  of  the  Iowa  soldiers  previously  referred  to.  It  was  also 
alleged  that  various  votes  had  been  suppressed  which  had  been  opposed 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution. 

Evidence  was  presented  that  in  Rock  Bluff  precinct  in  Cass  County 
some  78  ballots  which  opposed  the  constitution  had  been  thrown  out, 
without  any  warrant  of  law.  And  a  similar  thing  had  happened  in 
the  Poll  Creek  precinct  in  Merrick  County. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  24  to  15,  with  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  finally  adopted,  pledging  that  there  would  be  no 
discrimination  on  account  of  color  or  race. 

The  reasons  for  this  favorable  Senate  verdict,  despite  the  minute- 
ness of  the  Nebraska  vote  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  despite  the 
smallness  of  the  total  population,  despite  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  result  because  of  alleged  frauds,  despite  the  issue  that  had  been 
raised  over  the. discriminations  against  people  because  of  their  color, 
is  something  that  we  find  almost  consistently  in  the  congressional 
debates  on  the  admission  of  new  States.  It  was  that  despite  these 
objections  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  Territorial  government 
was  bad  and  that  our  democratic  principles  call  for  self-government. 

The  Nebraska  statehood  bill  went  over  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
rejected  the  amendment.  It  drew  up  another  amendment,  which  left 
the  question  of  color  discrimination  to  the  legislature. 

The  bill  came  back  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  adopted  the  House 
amendment  and  Nebraska  was  apparently  admitted  to  statehood, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  President  Johnson.  President  Johnson, 
however,  vetoed  the  bill. 

He  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  franchise  to  a  State,  and  that  the  matter  of  accept- 
ance of  Congress's  terms  should  be  left  to  the  people  rather  than  to 
the  legislature. 

As  a  further  reason  for  veto  he  stated  that  the  majority  of  100  in 
a  total  vote  of  7,776,  could  not  "in  consequence  of  frauds"  alleged 
"be  received  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  peoj)le." 

However,  President  Johnson's  unpopularity^  caused  his  veto  to  be 
overridden  by  a  vote  much  greater  than  by  which  the  bill  had  passed. 
It  passed  by  31  to  9  in  the  Senate  and  by  120  to  43  in  the  House. 

So  it  became  a  State,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  States  in  the  Union.    Here  is  the  record. 

Nebraska 

A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  was  introduced  in 
the"  House  of  Representatives  early  in  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress in  1864. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  Repre^ 
sentative  Cox  moved  an  amendment  which  read : 
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"Provided,  That  the  said  Territory  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  State  until 
Congress  shall  be  satisfied  by  a  census  taken  under  authority  of  law  that  the 
population  of  said  Territory  shall  be  equal  to  that  required,  as  the  ratio  of  one 
Member  of  Congress  under  the  present  apportionment"  (p.  1167,  Congressional 
Globe). 

The  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  yea  and  nay  vote  by  72  to  43. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories.  Senator  Trumbull  of  Illinois  raised  the  question 
that  there  were  not  enough  people  to  justify  statehood,  stating  that  he  was 
informed  the  population  was  between  20,000  and  30,000,  adding:  "The  number 
of  inhabitants  necessary  to  send  a  Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  about  125,000."  Senator  Davis  said  it  was  127,000,  and  added  that  the 
population  of  Nebraska  at  that  time  was  twenty-eight  thousand  and  a  fraction. 

Senator  Foster  of  Connecticut  objected  to  the  bill  saying,  "If  25,000  people  in 
that  far-off  region  are  desirous  of  paying  the  expenses  and  bearing  the  burden 
of  a  State  government,  it  seems  to  me  wonderful.  I  should  like  very  much  tO' 
know  how  many  of  the  population  of  that  Territory  have  asked  to  be  made  a 
State.  For  one,  I  should  not  wish  to  impose  upon  them  the  burdens  of  a  Stat& 
government  without  their  asking  for  it.  It  will  make  taxation  very  heavy  ta 
sustain  a  State  government  there." 

To  these  objections  Senator  Wade  replied :  "The  first  objection  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  that  the  population  of  Nebraska  is  not  suflacient;  that  there 
ought  to  be  population  enough  there  for  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  has  never  been  the  rule  in  the  organization  of  these  Territories. 
I  hardly  know  of  one  that  has  been  admitted  that  had  population  enough  at  the 
time  of  admission  to  demand  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  apportionment.  Some  of  them  may  have  had  sufficient  undoubtedly, 
but  they  were  very  few.  Why,  sir,  Florida  existed  as  a  State  for  a  great  many 
year  before  it  had  sufficient  population  to  entitle  it  to  representation.  *  *  * 
You  may  take  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  not  one  of  them  had  the  popula- 
tion requisite  to  entitle  a  State  to  a  Representative.  Texas  had  two  Representa- 
tives assigned  to  her  when  she  had  nothing  like  population  enough  to  entitle 
her  to  one. 

The  next  objection  is  that  we  are  about  to  impose  a  State  government  on  a 
people  against  their  will.  I  should  be  as  much  opposed  to  that,  sir,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  He  demands  of  me  to  know  whether  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  people  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  State  government.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill.  It  is  only  to  enable  the  people  there,  if  they  see  fit,  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion and  there  determine  either  to  have  a  State  government  or  not." 

Adverting  to  another  objection  by  Senator  Foster,  Senator  Wade  continued : 
"The  Senator  is  afraid  that  we  shall  burden  them  with  the  expenses  of  carrying 
on  a  State  government.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  kind  advice.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
concerns ;  they  are  intelligent ;  they  do  not  want  any  counsel  on  that  subject 
from  without.  If  they  do  not  want  a  State  government  they  are  not  obliged 
to  have  it.  The  bill  only  enables  them  to  have  it  if  they  want  it.  Then  that 
objection  falls  to  the  ground"  (pp.  1558, 1559,  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  35,  pt.  2). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above-quoted  remarks  on  population  were  the 
only  ones  in  the  Senate  debate.  The  bill  came  up  on  April  12,  1864,  and  was 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  (p.  1607,  Congressional  Globe). 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  been  held  a  bill  to  admit  Nebraska  was 
introduced  in  the  next  Congress.  It  came  up  in  the  Senate  in  July  1866.  In 
response  to  Senator  Summer's  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  population.  Senator 
Wade  replied :  "I  am  assured  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  there  and  know  all 
about  it  that  the  population  cannot  now  be  less  than  60,000." 

And  he  added :  "The  Territory  is  settling  up  with  unprecedented  rapidity ;  set- 
tlers are  going  in  there  very  fast,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  extended  argument  need  be  made  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause *  *  *  when  the  people  think  theoxiselves  capable  of  carry  on  a  State 
government,  when  they  feel  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  control  of  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  hands,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
grant  them  that  privilege.  *  *  *  and  certainly  when  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  a  Territory  anywhere  have  deliberately  made 
up  their  hands  that  they  are  wealthy  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  set  up  for 
themselves,  their  decision  ought  to  be  respected." 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Maryland  asked  what  the  majority  was  that  voted  in  the 
State  for  the  constitution.     Senator  Wade  replied :  "About  150  I  think." 

Senator  Sumner  then  said :  "The  Senator  from  Ohio  tells  us  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  State  government  was  about  150.  Sir,  it  is  by 
such  a  slender,  slim  majority  out  of  8,000  voters  that  you  are  now  called  to 
invest  this  Territory  with  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  State."  (Actually, 
Senator  Wade  had  overstated  even  this  small  majority ;  subsequently  in  the  de- 
bate appears  the  official  certificate  of  the  election  from  Gov.  Alvin  Sanders  of 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska  saying  that  at  the  election  authorizing  the  people  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  for  Nebraska,  the  vote 
for  the  constitution  was  3,938  and  the  vote  against  the  constitution  was  3,838, 
being  a  majority  of  100  votes  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and  a  total  vote  of 
7,776.) 

Senator  Sumner  continued :  "I  think  the  smallness  of  that  majority  is  an  argu- 
ment against  any  action  on  your  part ;  but  if  you  go  behind  that  small  majority 
and  look  at  the  number  of  voters,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  still  in- 
creases, for  the  Senator  tells  us  there  were  but  8,000  voters  (actually  the  official 
figure  was  7,776). 

"Sir,"  continued  Senator  Sumner,  "the  question  is,  will  you  invest  those  8,000 
voters  with  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  in  this  Chamber  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  of  this  Union.  I  think 
the  argument  on  that  head  is  unanswerable.  It  would  be  unreasonable  for  you 
to  invest  them  with  those  powers  and  prerogatives  at  this  time." 

Senator  Sumner  also  raised  other  objection  that  the  constitution  had  disfran- 
chized the  colored  voters  of  the  State.  Then  Senator  Henricks  (Indiana)  said 
that  there  had  been  charges  of  fraud  in  this  election  and  moved  that  no  action 
be  taken  but  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
instructions  to  inquire  into  fraud. 

The  subsequent  debate  brought  out  that  two  conrtpanies  of  soldiers  from 
Iowa,  who  were  not  eligible  to  vote,  had  voted,  and  there  was  much  discussion 
of  the  fact  that  the  total  vote  was  small,  the  margin  by  which  the  constitution 
had  been  voted  infinitestimal,  that  it  was  beclouded  by  charges  of  illegal  voting. 

Senator  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opposition,  said :  "There  are  fewer  people 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  today  then  there  are  in  the  county  which  I  inhabit  in 
Pennsylvania"  (January  8,  1867,  p.  331).  "Is  it  fair,"  he  asked  "that  their  Sen- 
ators representing  some  60,000  or  70,000  people  shall  weigh  as  much  as  the  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  Pennsylvanians  do?" 

Senator  Hendricks  of  Indiana  likewise  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  denial 
of  the  suffrage  to  colored  men  was  a  violation  of  the  act  to  provide  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  that  the  100-vote  margin  by  which  the  constitution  was 
accepted  was  tainted  with  fraud  and  declared  his  opposition. 

Thereupon  Senator  Brown  of  Missouri  proposed  an  amendment  that  the  act 
to  admit  Nebraska  could  not  take  effect  until  an  election  had  been  held  in 
Nebraska  at  which  the  voters  could  express  their  assent  or  dissent  from  the 
proposition  to  deny  the  franchise  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

Several  other  amendments  having  as  their  objectives  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  against  color  in  the  Nebraska  Constitution  were  proposed.  They 
were  all  defeated. 

Finally  an  amendment  by  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont  read : 

"And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  the  funda- 
mental and  perpetuate  condition  that  within  said  State  of  Nebraska  there  shall 
"be  no  abridgement  or  denial  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  or  of  any 
other  right  to  any  person  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed." 

That  amendment  was  first  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  18  to  18  with  16  absent,  but 
later  brought  up  again  and  passed  20  to  18. 

Meanwhile  other  reports  had  come  to  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  constitution  instead  of  being  adopted  by  a  majority  of  100  votes 
had  in  fact  been  rejected  by  48  votes  (p.  360). 

Senator  Buckalew  of  Pennsylvania  presented  evidence  that  the  ballots  in 
Rock  Bluff  precinct  in  Cass  County  and  in  Poll  Creek  precinct  in  Merrick 
County  opposing  acceptance  of  the  constitution  had  been  set  aside  by  the  county 
canvassers  "without  any  warrant  of  law  whatever." 

Senator  Buckalew  further  charged  that  an  Indian  agent  who  had  been  in  the 
State  only  4  months  not  only  had  voted  himself  but  had  cast  the  illegal  votes  of 
18  half-breed  Indians  under  his  control.  He  pointed  out  that  6  months'  residence 
was  required  and  that  Indians  were  also  not  qualified  electors  (p.  359). 
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These  frauds,  he  pointed  out,  were  on  top  of  the  illegal  voting  of  the  Iowa 
soldiers  previously  referred  to,  of  whom  134  had  voted  for  the  constitution 
and  24  against,  and  that  they  were  disqualified  not  only  on  the  ground  of  being 
nonresidents  but  because  the  organic  act  of  the  Nebraska  Territory  provided 
that  "no  soldier  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in  said  Territory  by  reason  of  being 
in  service  therein"  (p.  360). 

The  bill  nevertheless  passed  the  Senate  24  to  15. 

The  reasons  for  this  favorable  Senate  veSdict  despite  the  smallness  of  the 
Nebraska  vote  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  despite  the  smallness  of  the  total 
population  and  despite  the  cloud  which  hung  ovej-  the  verdict  because  of  alleged 
frauds  and  despite  the  issue  that  had  been  raised  over  the  discriminations  against 
people  because  of  their  color,  may  be  found  in  the  arguments  of  a  number  of 
Senators  who  pushed  the  case  against  the  condition  of  territoriality  as  follows : 

Senator  Howard  of  Michigan  said : 

«*  *  *  I  hope  that  the  condition  of  vassalage,  that  inconvenient  Territorial 
condition,  of  which  every  man  who  has  resided  in  a  Territory  any  length  of  time 
will  have  seen  great  reason  to  complain,  will  now  be  removed,  and  that  this 
intelligent,  this  enterprising  community  of  pioneers  will  be  relieved  from  these 
inconveniences  and  admitted  to  a  full  and  complete  fellowship  as  one  of  the 
sister  States  of  the  Union.  I  dislike  Territorial  governments ;  it  is  the  most 
degrading,  it  is  the  most  inconvenient,  and  it  is  the  most  corrupting  and  em- 
barrassing of  all  governments  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  in  the  debate  by  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
who  said  (p.  129,  Congressional  Globe,  Dec.  14, 1866)  : 

"I  know  very  well  that  a  Territorial  government  in  a  rapidly  growing  com- 
munity like  Nebraska  is  a  great  burden,  irritating  constantly.  Their  Governor  is 
appointed  by  the  President.  He  may  not  have  any  sympathy  with  them,  although 
I  believe  as  to  the  Governor  of  Nebraska,  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  people 
there ;  but  he  may  not  be.  *  *  *  He  is  their  Governor  by  no  vote  or  voice  of 
theirs.  This  state  of  affairs  is  always  unpleasant  to  a  people.  They  like  to  have 
the  choice  of  their  own  Governor.  *  *  *  Their  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  *  *  *  The  people  of  the  Territory  elect  only  the  legislative  gov- 
ernment.    They  have  not  their  benefit  of  the  share  of  public  lands. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  continue  these  people  under  this  kind  of 
pupilage ;  why  we  should  keep  them  under  this  kind  of  burden,  unpleasant,  irri- 
tating, depending  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  their  executive 
authority,  upon  judges  appointed  by  him  for  the  administration  of  their  laws, 
without  any  opportunity  to  improve  their  Territory?  Is  it  right  or  just  that  for 
any  slight  reason  we  should  keep  them  in  that  condition?  It  is  a*lways  the  case 
that  these  new  communities  rapidly  seek  to  get  out  of  the  state  of  pupilage  or 
Territorial  state  into  the  government  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Territory  has  now  within  itself  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  enable  its  people  to  assume  their  own  government.  They 
have  a  hardy  population ;  they  have  every  advantage  that  we  have.  Why  not, 
therefore,  let  them  enter  into  the  race  of  progress?  Until  this  Territory  is 
admitted  as  a  State  they  cannot  progress  rapidly ;  no  encouragement  can  be  held 
out  to  them.     *     *     * 

"Mr.  President,  is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  form  as  soon  as 
possible  all  these  infant  Territories  into  States?  What  object  can  the  United 
States  have  in  holding  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
dition where  it  must  be  governed  by  executive  laws  or  executive  influence? 
None  whatever." 

These  moving  arguments  are  what  persuaded  the  Senate  to  vote  to  admit 
Nebraska.  The  House  however  did  not  concur  in  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Edmunds  and  proposed  a  substitute  which  would  leave  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion against  colored  people  to  a  future  action  of  the  State  legislature.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendment. 

Nebraska  was  now  admitted  to  statehood  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    However,  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill  (p.  821). 

He  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions of  franchise  to  a  State,  and  that  the  matter  of  acceptance  of  Congress' 
terms  should  be  left  to  the  people  rather  than  to  the  legislature.  As  a  further 
reason  for  veto  he  stated  that  the  majority  of  100  in  a  total  vote  of  7,776  could 
not  "in  consequence  of  frauds"  alleged  "be  received  as  a  fair  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people"  (p.  851). 

However,  President  Johnson's  unpopularity  caused  his  veto  to  be  overridden 
by  a  vote  much  greater  than  by  which  the  bill  had  passed.  By  31  to  9  in  the  Sen- 
ate (p.  1096)  and  by  120  to  43  in  the  House  (p.  1121). 
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Senator  Butler.  It  happened  back  before  my  time.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  absolutely  the  truth.  I  had  heard,  of  course,  of  the  things 
that  you  told  about  in  connection  with  my  study  of  Nebraska  history. 
But  you  have  gone  into  more  detail  than  I  have  done.  It  is  very 
interesting. 

I  wonder  if  the  statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  other 
western  Territories  that  were  admitted,  or  did  you  select  Nebraska 
because  it  rhymes  with  Alaska  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  There  is  a  further  coincidence  that  Nebraska 
was  admitted  in  1867,  the  same  year  that  Alaska  was  acquired  by 
purchase, 

I  have  similar  notes  on  Oregon  and  Wyoming.  The  situation  is  not 
very  different.  There  was  no  Presidential  veto  in  those  other  cases 
and  the  allegations  of  irregularities  were  not  so  definite  or  numerous. 
But  in  almost  all  cases  there  was  an  extremely  small  majority  voting 
for  the  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Wyoming,  for  instance,  the  total  vote  was  8,195. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  suggest  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
vote  for  statehood  in  Alaska  in  1946 — 9,634  for  statehood,  6,822 
against — was  not  so  bad.  It  was  a  total  vote  of  16,456.  It  was  an 
unchallenged  vote,  and  if  it  were  taken  today,  I  know  the  majority 
would  be  4  or  5  to  1. 

I  have  similar  notes  on  the  subject  of  Oregon  which  I  should  not 
take  the  time  to  read  to  you,  but  which  are  pertinent  and  which  I 
should  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  a  few  similar  quotations 
from  the  congressional  debates  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming.  I  likewise 
have  a  letter  from  the  former  Governor  of  Arizona,  the  late  Sidney 
Osborn,  who  lived  through  the  Territorial-to-statehood  days,  which 
likewise  presents  some  striking  analogies  to  the  situation  in  Alaska 
now. 

Oregon 

When  the  bill  to  admit  Oregon  came  up  for  a  second  time  on  May  5,  1858,  the 
Congress  having  previously  passed  a  bill  for  an  enabling  act  to  authorize  the 
people  of  Oregon  Territory  to  form  a  constitutional  government,  Senator  William 
H.  Sevs^ard  of  New  York,  spoke  as  follows  : 

(From  the  Congressional  Globe,  May  6,  1858,  p.  1964:) 

"They  are  2,000  miles  from  the  center.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  retain  provinces 
or  colonies  in  dependence  on  the  Central  Government,  and  in  an  inferior  condi- 
tion a  day  or  an  hour  beyond  the  time  when  they  are  capable  of  self-government. 
The  longer  the  process  of  pupilage,  the  greater  is  the  effect  which  Ffederal 
patronage  and  Federal  influence  has  upon  the  people  of  such  a  community.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  Oregon  are  as  well  prepared  to  govern  themselves  as  any 
people  of  any  new  State  which  can  come  into  the  Union. 

"I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  numbers  is  of  importance  here.  The  numbers  are 
estimated  at  80,000.  The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  93,420.  *  *  *  but 
I  shall  never  consent  to  establish  for  my  own  government  any  arbitrary  rule  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  population  of  a  State.  I  can  imagine  States  which  I 
would  not  admit  with  a  million  of  people,  and  I  can  imagine  those  which  I  would 
admit  with  50,000.     *     *     *     j  ghaii  vote  for  the  bill." 

Subsequently  in  the  debate,  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  discussing  the  matter 
of  population,  said  (the  Congressional  Globe,  May  6,  1858,  p.  1965)  : 

"Now,  one  word  as  to  population.  I  do  not  think  there  are  93,423  people  in 
Oregon — the  number  required,  according  to  the  existing  ratio,  for  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  for  the  admission  of  States 
to  require  that  number.  *  *  *  j  brought  in  this  year  such  a  proposition 
with  a  view  to  apply  it  to  all  Territories.  It  was  willing  to  apply  it  to  Kansas 
now,  and  to  Oregon,  if  we  had  applied  to  Kansas.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  here  are 
two  inchoate  States  which  have  proceeeded  to  make  a  constitution  and  take 
the  preliminary  steps  for  admission  into  the  Union.  You  have  agreed  to  receive 
one  with  less  than  the  population  required,  and  it  has  the  smaller  population 
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of  the  two.  Now,  the  question  is,  Shall  we,  after  having  agreed  to  admit 
Kansas  with — say  40,000 — refuse  to  admit  Oregon  with  55,000,  as  think  she  has, 
or  with  80,000,  as  here  Delegate  estimates?  I  think  it  is  a  discrimination  that 
we  ought  not  to  make." 

Senator  Iverson  of  Georgia,  however,  opposed  the  admission  of  Oregon 
"*  *  *  on  the  ground  that  she  really  has  not  population  sufBcient  to  entitle 
her  to  admission.  *  *  *  Now,  I  think  it  a  dangerous  precedent  to  admit 
a  State  that  has  not  the  requisite  population  to  entitle  her  to  a  Representative 
in  Congress.  I  know  that  this  has  been  done  before.  I  know  that  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  have  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  Florida."  However,  he 
continvied  "I  cannot  see  why  any  man  can  vote  for  the  admission  of  Oregon 
*  *  *  upon  the  ground  of  population.  *  *  *  There  are  certainly  no 
peculiar  considerations  applicable  to  the  case  of  Oregon.  *  *  *  gj^g  (jggg 
not  come  and  ask  for  admission,  surrounded  by  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  agitation  and  danger  and  alarm  to  the  country  and  to  the  Union.  *  *  * 
There  are  no  peculiar  circumstances,  as  I  understand,  attendant  upon  the  case 
of  Oregon,  which  demand  that  Congress  should  waive  the  objections  heretofore 
presented,  and  admit  her  into  the  Union.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  she 
should  be  admitted  now." 

(The  Congressional  Globe,  May  5,  1858,  p.  1968 :) 

Senator  Mason  of  Virginia :  "Well,  where  are  we  to  stand,  if  States  are  to  be 
admitted  into  this  Union  without  reference  to  this  population?  Each  State  must 
of  necessity  have  one  Representative,  at  least,  in  the  other  House,  and  two 
here.  You  then  have  a  vote  of  three  in  the  joint  legislation  of  the  country 
against  the  half  of  one  vote  in  one  of  the  States  which  is  properly  entitled  by 
its  population  to  representation  in  the  two  Houses.  It  is  unfair,  unequal,  and 
unjust ;  it  is  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  our  institution.  *  *  *  j  ^^n  see 
no  ixropriety  in  it.  Although  from  the  kind  feeling  which  I  hope  actuates  us 
toward  the  people  of  that  distant  Territory,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  find  her 
in  a  condition  to  be  welcomed  into  the  Union,  I  regret  that  as  it  is,  until  other- 
wise informed,  the  proposition  cannot  have  my  vote." 
(The  Congressional  Globe,  May  5, 1858,  p.  1969  :) 

However,  Senator  Green  of  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  committee  that  reported 
the  bill,  was  less  hard-hearted  and  he  said : 

"Is  Oregon  to  come  in  as  a  sister  in  this  Republic?  She  fancies  herself  capable 
of  sustaining  a  State  government.  We  see,  by  clear,  moral  evidence,  satisfactory 
to  anyone  who  will  investigate  the  subject,  that  she  has  at  this  time  about  80,000 
inhabitants.  We  see  a  train  of  circumstances  directing  population  to  that  Terri- 
tory. We  have  a  reasonable  ground  of  expectation  that  even  before  next  De- 
cember there  will  be  more  than  100,000  people  there.  Why  then  should  Oregon 
be  kept  out  of  the  Union?  By  the  admission  of  her  as  a  State,  we  save  the 
Federal  Government  from  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  her  Territorial  organi- 
zation. If  she  is  willing  to  take  upon  herself  the  organic  form  of  a  State,  and 
bear  the  burdens  of  a  State,  why  not  allow  her  to  do  so?  Consider  her  great 
distance  from  you,  and  the  uncertainty  of  communication.  Is  it  to  be  a  mere 
dependency  of  the  Federal  Government?  Must  it  always  look  to  the  Federal 
head,  and  that  Federal  head  more  than  2,500  miles  distant?  That  ought  to  be 
one  reason  why  we  should  relax  a  rule,  even  if  we  had  a  rule,  in  favor  of  Oregon, 
when  she  esteems  herself  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  of  ability  enough  to  sustain 
a  separate  State  organization.  *  *  *  i  believe  it  to  be  good  policy  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  and  development, 
and  growth  and  increase  of  Oregon  as  a  State.  While  they  feel  dependent  they 
do  not  exert  themselves.  It  is  a  constant  tax  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  for  governors,  legislative  councils,  legislative  assemblies,  courts  of  justice, 
grand  juries,  and  prosecuting  attorneys.  Why  not  save  ourselves  from  all  that 
expense,  when  we  know  it  does  not  endanger  the  existence  of  the  State  to  acknowl- 
edge her  independence  ?" 

(The  Congressional  Globe,  May  19, 1858,  p.  2209:) 

The  final  speech  on  the  bill  was  again  by  Senator  Seward  of  New  York  (who, 
later  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Alaska  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag).  In  his  final  argument  which  has  a  p'eculiar  pertinence  to  the  admis- 
sion as  a  State  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  he  said : 

"In  coming  to  this  conclusion,"  namely  to  support  the  admission  of  Oregon  as 
a  State,  "I  am  determined  by  the  fact,  that,  geographically  and  politically,  the 
region  of  country  which  is  occupied  by  the  present  Territory  of  Oregon  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  completion  and  rounding  oE  of  this  Republic.     Every  man 
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sees  it,  and  every  man  knows  it.  *  *  *  There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  of  Representfitives,  and,  probably,  no  man  in  the  United  States 
who  -would  be  willing  to  see  it  lopped  off,  fall  into  the  Pacific  or  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Russia  or  under  the  control  of  any  other  power ;  but  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  knows  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  this  Republic 
as  is  the  State  of  New  York,  or  as  is  the  State  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi. 
It  cost  us  too  much  to  get  it ;  we  have  nursed  and  cherished  it  too  long,  not  to 
know  and  feel  that  it  is  an  essential  part.     *     *     * 

"Well,  then,  she  is  to  be  admitted  at  some  time,  and,  inasmuch  as  she  is  to  be 
admitted  at  all  events,  and  is  to  be  admitted  at  some  time,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  whether  you  will  admit  her  today,  or  admit  her  6  months  hence,  or 
admit  her  a  year  or  7  years  hence.  What  objection  is  there  to  her  being  ad- 
mitted now?  You  say  she  has  not  100,000  people.  What  of  that?  She  will  have 
100,000  people  in  a  very  short  time.     *     *     * 

"For  one,  sir,  I  think  that  the  sooner  a  Territory  emerges  from  its  provincial 
condition  the  better ;  the  sooner  the  people  are  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  are  admitted  to  participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  this  Government,  the 
stronger  and  the  more  vigorous  the  States  which  those  people  form  will  be.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  question  will  be  taken,  and  that  the  State  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  further  delay." 

And  the  vote  being  taken,  Oregon,  although  lacking  the  requisite  population, 
was  admitted  by  a  vote  of  35  to  17. 


Wyoming 


The  Fiftieth  Congress  in  1889  failed  to  act  on  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  ad- 
mission of  Wyoming  as  a  State,  although  the  bill  had  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories.  However,  a  majority  of  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners  in  Wyoming  petitioned  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  to 
issue  a  proclamation  for  a  constitutional  convention  such  as  had  been  con- 
templated in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Territorial  Governor  of  Wyoming  thereupon  issued  the  proclamation 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution 
and  forming  a  State  government  preparatory  to  admission.  The  convention  met 
and  framed  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  6,272  in  favor,  1,923  against,  the  total 
mimber  of  votes  being  8,195. 

(From  the  memorial  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  praying  the  adrnission  of  that  Territory  as  a  State  into  the  Union  : ) 

"The  people  of  Wyoming,  prompted  thereto  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  an  early  escape  from  the  Territorial  condition  and  of  the  rights 
which  pertain  to  American  citizens     *     *     *." 

"The  right  to  admission :  Discussing  briefly  the  grounds  upon  which  the  ad- 
mission may  be  urged  as  a  right,  it  may  be  declared  a  settled  principle  of  the 
Government  that  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  is,  in  the  language  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  (39  Howard  446) ,  'acquired  to  become  a  State,  and  not  to  be 
held  as  a  colony  and  governed  by  Congress  by  absolute  authority ;'  that  'Terri- 
torial governments  are  organized  as  matters  of  necessity,  because  the  people  are 
too  few  in  number  and  scant  in  resources  to  maintain  a  State  government,'  but 
'are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  American  Constitution'  and  'are  to  be  tolerated 
and  continued  only  so  long  as  that  necessity  exists.'  " 

( Statement  of  Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri : ) 

"If  the  question  of  admitting  a  State  into  the  Union  affected  only  and  ex- 
clusively the  population  of  that  State,  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Congress  might 
be  to  some  extent  excusable ;  there  might  be  some  palliation  for  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence with  which  such  matters  are  now  considered.  But  there  is  a  diial  aspect 
of  this  question.  The  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union  affects  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Union  alike.  The  admission  of  a  State  here  without 
the  requisite  population,  a  reaspnable  population  within  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress, directly  and  absolutely  affects  the  interests  of  the  people  in  all  the  States." 

"*  *  *  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  a  State  should  come  into  this  Union 
with  less  i)opulation  than  a  county  in  my  own  State     *     *     *" 

'<*  *  *  Is  it  nothing  to  the  people  ©f  Missouri  that  two  Senators  are  added 
to  this  body  who  are  to  vote  as  to  laws  for  them  as  to  taxation  and  as  to  the 
great   constitutional   and  economic   questions   that   are   daily  presented   here? 
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Is  it  nothing  to  the  people  of  a  district  in  Missouri  that  a  Territory  is  to  have  a 
member  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  who  is  representing  there  only  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  people,  when  in  my  State  it  requires  more  than  151,000  in  order 
to  cast  a  Representative's  vote?     *     *     *" 

(Statement  of  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut : ) 

'<*  *  *  Now,  I  want  to  take  up  the  objections  which  have  seemed  to  be  prom- 
inently urged  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  says  that  two  Senators  ought 
not  to  come  here  upon  this  floor  from  a  sparsely  settled  State  with  a  population 
not  exceeding  perhaps  100,000  or  125,000,  not  up  to  the  ratio  of  representation, 
which  is  151,912,  and  have  the  same  influence  in  this  body  and  the  same  number 
of  votes  that  the  State  of  Missouri  has.  What  he  says  about  that  applies  as  well 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  I  say  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Connecticut  that  I  have  no  prejudice  and  no  objection  to  two 
Senators  from  a  new  State,  if  that  State  is  fairly  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
Union,  coming  here  and  having  just  as  many  votes  iipon  this  floor  as  the  two 
Senators  from  Connecticut,  that  is  older  and  has  a  larger  population. 

"It  applies  to  the  State  of  New  York  as  well  as  it  does  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  or  to  the  State  of  Missouri  or  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  might  be  said 
that  New  York,  with  its  five  millions  of  people  or  more,  ought  to  have  more  Repre- 
sentatives upon  this  floor  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand,  or  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  its  million,  more  or  less — I  do  not  speak 
by  the  book.  But  such  has  not  been  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  was  not  the  theory  of  the  fathers,  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
They  did  not  apportion  the  Senators  who  should  occupy  seats  in  this  body  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  States  which  they  represented.  The  disproportion 
and  disparity  existed  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  never  intended 
that  there  should  be  popular  representation  upon  this  floor ;  but  it  was  intended 
that  two  Senators  should  represent  each  State.  If  that  is  so,  and  it  be  admitted 
that,  under  the  general  policy  of  this  country  and  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances under  which  other  States  have  been  admitted,  Wyoming  is  to  be  admitted 
here  as  a  State,  then  as  a  State  she  is  entitled  to  two  Senators  upon  this  floor  as 
much  as  Florida  is  entitled  to  two  Seantors  or  Rhode  Island  is  entitled  to  two 
Senators  or  Montana  is  entitled  to  two  Senators,  when  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  and  Missouri  and  all  those  States  have  vastly  more  population. 

"That  argument  falls  to  the  ground  the  moment  that  W.voming  presents  herself 
within  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
justify  the  admission  of  Territories  into  the  Union  as  States ;  and  I  say,  and  the 
facts  given  in  the  report  which  has  been  read  here  show,  that  if  a  comparison 
were  made  between  the  resources,  the  population,  the  wealth,  the  character,  the 
stability,  the  prospects  of  future  growth  of  Wyoming  and  the  other  Territories 
that  have  been  admitted  as  States  it  will  be  found  that  Wyoming  does  not  fall 
below  them  in  any  respect,  except  in  this  one  respect  of  population  required  by 
law  for  one  Representative  at  that  time,  and  those  States  are  Florida,  Oregon, 
Kansas,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  Up  to  the  admission  of  the  four  States 
at  the  last  Congress,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  were  the 
States  last  admitted,  in  the  order  named,  and  no  one  of  them  had  at  the  time  of 
admission  an  estimated  population  equal  to  the  then  unit  of  representation.  Other 
States  have  been  admitted  when  the  population  was  barely  equal  to  the  unit  of 
representation.  For  instance,  Illinois  was  two  or  three  hundred  short  at  the  time 
of  her  admission,  but  has  grown  into  that  magnificent  empire  represented  in  part 
by  my  friend  who  sits  near  me,  Mr.  CuUom,  that  State  which  today  (and  I  com- 
menced to  say  it  without  thinking  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri )  embraces  within 
its  limits  the  second  city  of  the  Union,  was  admitted  with  just  a  triflle  less  than 
the  population  required  to  give  her  one  Representative  according  to  the  unit  of 
representation  upon  the  floor  of  the  other  House.  We  have  never  insisted  upon 
it.  The  character  of  the  people  has  been  deemed  to  be  of  immensely  more  conse- 
quence than  the  question  whether  it  possessed  just  exactly  the  number,  or  a  num- 
ber exceeding  the  unit  of  representation. 

"When  the  character  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  has  been  such  as  to  make 
it  apparent  that  they  were  able  to  govern  themselves  and  to  govern  themselves 
wisely ;  when  the  Territory  has  been  settled  by  immigration  from  Eastern  States, 
or  from  older  States,  where  the  inhabitants  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  State  citizenship  and  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State;  where  the  educational  and  religious  and  other  mora]  features  of  the 
Territory  have  shown  that  they  were  of  high  character  and  a  prosperous,  intelli- 
gent people,  it  has  never  been  made  a  condition  of  admission  that  there  should 
be  absolutely  the  ratio  which  would  entitle  a  State  to  a  Representative. 
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"But  there  is  another  consideration,  and  that  is  whetlier  in  tlie  immediate- 
future  there  is  prospect  that  the  population  will  be  great  enough  so  that  the 
unit  of  representation  will  be  observed.  Look  at  Wyoming.  With  perhaps  a  slow 
growth  at  first,  her  population  is  now  most  rapidly  increasing.  Since  these  bills 
have  been  pending  here  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  towns  and  cities 
have  grown  up,  have  been  built  in  the  desert  and  grown  up  to  a  population  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  thousand  people;  and,  as  was  said  of  our  country  in  a 
somewhat  distinguished  oration  in  its  early  period,  the  fires  in  our  autumnal 
forests  are  not  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  its  cities  and  towns.  Its  develop- 
ment, its  30,000  underlying  square  miles  of  coal,  its  great  oil  fields,  its  mineral 
fields,  its  10,000,000  acres  capable  of  irrigation,  its  lands  susceptible  of  agricul- 
ture and  now  being  developed  agriculturally  without  the  need  of  irrigation — 
all  these  things  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  Territory  which  is  swelling  its 
population  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  only  requires  the  seal  of  statehood  to  be 
set  upon  the  brow  of  Wyoming  to  increase  its  population  with  much  greater 
rapidity.  This  idea  that  we  must  wait  before  citizens  of  these  Territories,  as 
good  as  the  men  who  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor,  as  welf  qualified  to  exercise 
and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  the  citizens  of  Missouri,  or  New 
York,  or  Texas,  or  Connecticut,  or  Vermont,  that  we  must  wait  until  they  get 
the*  exact  number,  151,912,  and  have  it  proved  to  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion that  they  have  it  before  the  Territory  can  be  admitted,  is  a  claim  which  I 
think  ought  to  find  ho  support  in  this  Senate.  It  never  has  found  support  here 
hitherto. 

"  *  *  *  I  think  myself  that  each  one  of  these  Territories  which  have  been 
already  reported  upon  will  be  an  honor  and  a  credit  to  the  Republic.  I  think 
the  stars  which  will  represent  them  on  the  folds  of  our  flag  will  shine  as  brightly 
and  with  as  pure  a  luster  as  any  star  in  that  brilliant  constellation.  These  are 
hardy  men  who  have  gone  there  to  conquer  this  great  country.  But  they  are 
true  men ;  as  true,  nay  truer,  than  the  men  who  gather  in  our  great  cities,  where 
a  county  may  have  a  population  equal  to  the  population  of  this  whole  Territory. 
They  have  before  them  a  magnificent  future.  They  have  before  them  a  territory 
of  natural  resources  which  are  not  comprehended  in  this  country." 


Excerpt  From  a  Letter  From  the  Honorable  Sidney  Osborn,  Governor  of 

Arizona,  June  1946 

"Arizona's  resources,  although  developed  only  to  a  minor  extent,  were  real ;  but 
its  public  revenue  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  building  of  roads,  to  securing  the 
various  things  the  desire  for  which  moved  the  Territory's  people  to  seek  self- 
government. 

"No  great  perspicacity  was  required  to  discover  that  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
public  funds  was  inherent  in  the  Territorial  revenue  system.  Taxes  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  low — a  condition,  other  things  being  equal,  usually  deemed 
to  be  highly  desirable — but  these  other  things,  such  for  instance  as  taxes,  were 
not  equal.  The  reason  was  that  by  means  of  defective  laws  relating  to  the  subject, 
corporate  property — meaning  specifically  the  property  of  mining,  railroad,  ex- 
press, telegraph  and  telephone,  and  private  car-line  companies — constituting  by 
far  the  Territory's  major  wealth,  was  assessed  on  a  basis  representing  only  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  its  value.     *     *     * 

"When  victory  finally  came  to  the  forces  which  for  so  long  had  been  struggling 
for  statehood  (and  it  is  pertinent  to  mention  that  internal  opposition  to  this 
movement  centered  to  a  large  extent  in  the  interests  responsible  for  the  prevailing 
unequal  and  inadequate  taxation),  the  problem  described  was  attacked. 

"A  few  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  result.  In  1911 — the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  statehood — all  property  in  the  Territory  was  valued  at  less  than 
$100,000,000.  Mining  propery  comprised  19.3  percent  of  the  total  and  railroad 
property  19.1  percent.  In  1914,  when  the  State's  new  tax  system  became  fairly 
operative,  the  assessed  valuation  was  $407,000,000,  of  which  36  percent  was  min- 
ing property  and  22.14  percent  railroad  property,  a  readjustment  rendered  still 
more  conspicuous  by  fairly  adequate  assessments  of  the  property  of  express 
companies,  private  car  lines,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  The  Terri- 
torial levy  of  90  cents  on  each  $100  of  valuation  in  1911  was  reduced  in  1914  to 
441/.  cents,  and  there  was  a  proportionate  reduction  in  county  levies,  while  the 
total  revenue  of  $881,000  for  Territorial  purposes  in  1911  grew  to  $1,806,000  in 
1914.     «     *     * 
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"The  State  experienced  no  difficulty  in  supporting  its  government,  while  at 
the  same  time  greatly  strengthening  its  educational  system,  providing  free  text- 
l)ooks,  constructing  highways,  and  giving  services  to  the  people  which  previously 
had  been  unknown.  The  equalification  of  taxes  made  possible  a  sufficient  reve- 
nue without  undue  burden  *  *  *  and  the  taxpayer  was  beginning  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  many  services  *  *■  *  not  realized  under  Territorial  govern- 
ment. 

"The  arguments  against  statehood,  which  were  used  in  Arizona,  were  insuffi- 
ciency of  population  and  prohibitive  cost  of  supporting  government.  Subsequent 
events  demonstrated  that  the  arguments  had  no  merit  at  all.  It  is  well  under- 
stood at  the  time  they  were  advanced  that  opposition  to  statehood  within  Arizona 
was  confined  to  industrialists  who  desired  the  status  quo  and  to  a  few  politicians 
"Whose  views  were  formed  in  Washington." 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  20  States 
und  their  population,  because  the  matter  of  the  degree  of  representa- 
tion enjoyed  by  sparsely  settled  States  is  often  discussed.  The  pro- 
portion now  for  a  Member  of  Congress  is  about  345,000.  Alaska  will 
have  somewhere  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  that  population. 

Governor  Gruening.  A  third  or  better. 

Senator  Anderson.  90,000. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  it  is  over  100,000. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  census  will  be  out  shortly.  Take  these 
■20  States  in  order.  Indiana,  the  requirement  for  a  Congressman  is 
35,000 ;  the  population  when  admitted,  63,000.  The  population  of  the 
previous  census  was  down  to  24,520.  When  it  was  admitted  it  was 
■estimated  at  63,000. 

Second  is  Illinois,  35,000;  population,  admitted,  34,620. 

Third  is  Arkansas.  The  requirement  was  47,700;  and  they  had 
52,240. 

The  next  is  Michigan,  where  it  is  still  47,700  and  the  population  was 
•65,000. 

In  Florida  the  requirement  had  jumped  up  to  70,680  and  the  popu- 
lation was  64,000. 

Wisconsin  is  still  70,680.  They  had  180,000.  That  is  an  estimated 
■figure. 

California  was  93,423.  They  had  a  census  in  just  the  very  year  of 
admission,  and  that  census  showed  92,597. 

I  skipped  one,  apparently — Minnesota  was  93,423,  and  an  admitted 
population  of  120,000. 

Kansas  was  127,381,  and  they  had  107,206. 

Nebraska  was  127,831,  and  their  estimated  was  100,000. 

Colorado  was  131,425,  and  they  had  an  estimated  population  of 
100,000. 

Montana  was  154,325.  There  is  no  estimate,  but  the  following  year 
the  census  showed  142,924. 

South  Dakota  w^as  154,325,  and  the  population  was  263,465. 

Washington  was  154,325.  They  did  not  have  an  estimate  that  year, 
and  the  next  year  they  had  357,232.  ■ 

Idaho  was  154,325.     The  census  the  next  year  showed  88,548. 

Wyoming  was  154,325,  and  the  population  when  admitted  was 
60,705.    The  population  in  the  following  census  was  62,555. 

Arizona  was  212,207,  and  the  next  census  showed  334,162. 

So  in  every  1  of  these  20  cases,  with  the  exception  of  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming, you  had  as  much  or  more  than  the  requirement  for  a  single 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  in  the  cases  that  are  left  you  had  more 
than  half  the  requirement. 
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Governor  Gruening.  Not  in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  not  in  the  case 
of  Oregon. 

Senator  Anderson.  When  Nebraska  was  admitted  there  was  an 
estimated  100,000  population  and  the  requirement  was  127,381.  But 
the  census  on  the  previous  taking  was  down,  and  on  the  one  following 
it  was  up  to  the  requirement. 

Governor  Gruening.  What  happened  in  almost  every  case  is  that 
when  a  State  reached  the  point  so  that  it  was  considered  for  state- 
hood there  was  a  rush  that  populated  it. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  case  of  Nebraska  that  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  first  enacted  in  1863  there  was  probably  a  population  of 
28,000.  Immediately  after  the  Civil  War  people  began  pouring  in 
there.  By  the  next  census  the  population  had  grown  to  what 
that  figure  was.  You  have  an  analogous  situation  in  Alaska.  People 
are  coming  into  Alaska  now. 

Two  factors  made  for  this  growth.  One  was  the  fact  of  statehood 
itself,  and  the  other,  the  western  trend. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  wonder  if,  in  the  case  of  the  situation  of 
Nebraska,  you  have  not  forgotten  something.  I  have  a  book  in  my 
library  called  The  Swedes  in  South  Dakota.  I  have  it  there  perhaps 
because  mj  father's  name  is  in  it  and  my  name  is  in  it. 

An  entire  colony  in  Sweden  had  moved  to  one  particular  area  across 
the  border  in  1867.  An  entire  community  moved,  not  one  family,  but 
dozens  of  families.  A  representative  of  almost  every  family  joined 
in  that  movement,  the  movement  that  took  place  in  Nebraska.  Those 
places  and  areas  were  thrown  open  to  real  settlement  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  an  inrush  due  to  statehood.  Certainly,  the 
migration  into  South  Dakota  was  not  because  of  the  possibility  of 
statehood.     They  did  not  achieve  it  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  helped  to  be  settled  on  the  part  of  steamship  agents  bringing 
these  families  in.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  connected  to  statehood. 

Governor  Gruening.  No  ;  I  think  the  principal  factor  was  that  there 
is  a  western  tide  of  migration  starting  in  1848.  But  statehood,  as  it 
came,  accentuated  the  stability  and  made  growth  more  possible. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  repeatedly  in  these  debates 
the  question  arises,  has  the  State  enough  population?  And  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  arise  and  oppose  the  admission.  When 
the  bills  were  first  introduced  there  was  frequently  much  less  popula- 
tion, than  required  by  the  ratio,  but  the  arguments  against  admission 
were  overcome  by  the  majority.  That  was  generally  the  case.  There 
was  occasional  delay.  There  was  delay  in  the  cases  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  and  in  the  case  of  some  other  States,  which  were  later 
admitted. 

In  the  last  2  days  Mr.  W.  C.  Arnold,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Industry,  Inc.,  appearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
before  you,  H.  R.  331,  cited  some  pertinent  abuses  incident  to  long- 
range  Territorial  rule. 

He  pointed  to  the  relatively  small  amount  of  land  that  had  been 
surveyed  in  Alaska  as  compared  with  other  Territories  at  the  time 
of  admission,  the  wide  extent  of  reservations  and  withdrawals  in 
Alaska,  and  the  arbitrary  acts  by  which  wide  rights-of-way  had  been 
set  off  on  highways. 
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Senator  Butler.  In  connection  with  that,  do  yon  think  if  Alaska 
was  granted  statehood,  with  this  small  percentage  of  public  lands^ 
that  would  be  overcome  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  Senator  Butler,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  am 
going  to  develop  that.  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  that  very 
question. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  that  story. 

Time  may  not  permit  me  to  cite  chapter  and  verse  of  the  many 
specific  acts  which  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Alaska  cause  them  to 
desire  statehood.  But  I  want  to  review  as  briefly  as  I  can  what  some 
of  those  acts  of  omission  and  commission  are. 

First  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  your  reading  that  excellent 
brochure  entitled  "83  Years  of  Neglect"  brought  up  to  date  and  just 
published  by  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  which  tells  the  story  in  part, 
and,  I  might  say,  with  great  moderation.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  in 
the  history  of  democracies,  which  of  course  is  a  relatively  short  one, 
so  long  a  period  of  neglect  and  complete  lack  of  interest  as  were  mani- 
fested by  the  Federal  authorities,  both  executive  and  legislative,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  relationship  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
toward  Alaska.  Consider  that  it  took  them  from  1867  to  1912 — a  pe- 
riod of  45  years — ^to  establish  even  the  present  limited  form  of  Terri- 
torial self-government. 

Now,  the  Organic  Act  of  1912,  under  which  the  people  of  Alaska 
have  struggled  since  that  time,  was  notable  chiefly  for  the  things  it 
forbade  Alaskans  to  do."  They  were  not  allowed  to  pass  any  basic  land 
laws.  They  were  denied  control  of  their  principal  natural  resources — 
fish  and  wildlife.  The  Federal  Government  kept  the  entire  control  of 
the  judiciary — except  for  municipal  magistrates.  In  this  respect  the 
Organic  Act  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  far  more  generous. 

When  the  first  legislature  met  in  1913  and  found  the  great  limita- 
Ifcions  placed  on  its  powers,  its  members  memorialized  Congress  on 
some  basic  issues.  These  dealt  with  questions  which  the  local  legis- 
lature was  estopped  from  dealing  with.  They  dealt  with  fields  of  activ- 
ity which  the  Congress  had  specifically  reserved  to  itself.  They  were 
requests  which  could  scarcely  be  considered  controversial.  What  were 
they? 

1.  That  Congress  liberalize  the  land  laws  in  Alaska. 

2.  That  Congress  rectify  the  inadequate  protection  given  Alaskan 
fisheries  by  the  Federal  agency  then  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

3.  That  no  further  reservations  be  made.  That  some  of  those  al- 
ready in  existence  be  abolished  or  diminished. 

4.  That  transportation  rates  be  reduced, 

5.  That  roads  be  built. 

6.  That  United  States  commissioners  in  Alaska  be  paid  a  salary. 

7.  That  Congress  appropriate  for  agricultural  surveys. 

8.  That  Congress  appropriate  adequately  for  Alaska's  needs  on  a 
basis  comparable  with  what  it  had  done  for  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
and  Puerto  Rico — and  today  we  might  add  "and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

And  the  Alaska  Territorial  memorialists  of  1913  concluded  with 
this  plea : 
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We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  just  consideration  of  our  great  needs  by 
those  in  authority  and  power  to  *  *  *  assist  the  development  of  our  great 
Territory. 

These  were  requests  in  behalf  of  actions  and  policies  obviously  de- 
sirable ;  they  were  requests  for  help  where  the  Territory  was  legally 
forbidden  to  help  itself.  Yet,  though  oft  repeated  through  38  years, 
under  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations  alike,  these  pleas 
have  gone  largely  unheeded. 

For  34  years  and  up  to  3  years  ago,  they  had  gone  totally  unheeded. 
Within  the  last  3  years,  owing  to  the  most  intensive  effort,  by  our  Dele- 
gate and  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  principally  due  to  the 
international  situation,  some  slight  realization  of  some  of  these  38- 
year-old  requests  has  been  achieved.  But  what  has  been  done  only  in 
a  small  measure  compensates  for  what  had  not  been  done  during  the 
preceding  35  years  and  for  the  positive  acts  of  unseen  men  in  distant 
bureaus  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  Alaskans  and  handicap  their 
development. 

Let  us  take  one  example  out  of  many,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to 
discuss  any  and  all  of  these  topics  if  the  committee  so  desires.  Let 
us  take  the  question  of  land  withdrawals.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  quite  correctly,  by  the  opposition,  99.4  percent  of  the  land  in 
Alaska  is  under  Federal  control.  These  bright  colored  maps  on  the 
wall  which  show  a  variety  of  reservations  and  withdrawals  do  not 
begin  to  tell  the  story.  There  are  overlapping  and  duplicating  with- 
drawals and  reservations  that  have  been  steadily  accumulating  through 
the  years  despite  the  repeated  protests  of  Alaskans.  They  are  done 
without  consultation  with  Alaskans ;  they  are  done  against  the  wishes 
of  Alaskans.  Legislature  after  legislature  has  expressed  itself  on  this 
subject.  Visiting  congressional  committees  have  been  told  about  it 
from  Ketchikan  to  Kotzebue. 

To  give  you  an  instance  of  the  overlapping,  duplicating,  and  con- 
fusion existing  in  our  present  land  tenure  after  83  years  of  Federal 
control,  I  could  cite  many  examples.     Here  is  a  typical  one : 

Last  year  the  Governor's  office  received  an  inquiry  relative  to  avail- 
ability of  a  school  section  near  Anchorage  for  leasing.  Records  re- 
vealed that  after  school  reservation  became  effective,  all  but  80  acres 
of  the  school  section  were  blanketed  by  a  power  site  classification  with- 
drawal order.  Some  years  later,  at  the  request  of  the  Army,  the 
Governor  agreed  to  withhold  from  leasing  the  Territory's  interest  in 
the  remaining  80  acres  because  of  its  proximity  to  military  installa- 
tions. At  about  the  same  time  the  War  Department  initiated  a  re- 
quest for  the  witjidrawal  of  additional  lands  to  enlarge  the  nearby 
military  reservation,  such  withdrawal  to  include  the  Territory's  di- 
minishing interest  in  its  school  section.  Subsequently,  reversionary 
clauses  were  added  to  the  early  public  land  orders  issued  for  emer- 
gency military  purposes  to  provide  for  termination  after  the  war. 
However,  the  reversionary  clauses  have  in  many  instances  been  can- 
celled, thus  keeping  potential  settlement  areas  tied  up  indefinitely. 

Repeated  protests  have  been  sent  to  the  Federal  agencies.  Ab- 
sentee government,  long-range  government.  Territorial  government, 
has  been  one  of  the  basic  factors  in  preventing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Alaska. 

It  is  important  for  me  to  state  here,  parenthetically,  that  climate, 
topography,  and  so-called  natural  obstacles  have  been  no  bar  to  de- 
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velopment.  These  misconceptions  about  Alaska's  climate  date  from 
the  purchase.  As  you  may  remember,  Alaska  was  named  "Seward's 
Folly,"  and  "Icebergia,"  and  called  a  lot  of  other  unjustified  names. 
But  across  the  world  in  corresponding  latitudes,  with  corresponding  to- 
pography and  climates  and  fewer  natural  resources,  in  three-fourths 
of  the  area  of  Alaska,  the  peoples  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland  have 
developed  a  high  civilization  and  stable  economy  and  a  population  of 
13,000,000. 

Man-made  obstacles  have  been  responsible  for  holding  back  Alaska. 

The  situation  continues  to  this  day  and  the  illustrations  are  con- 
temporary.   I  could  site  them  if  the  committee  desires. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been  raised  in  the  hearing  is  the  question 
of  the  promise  of  statehood  implied  in  incorporation  of  areas  as  or- 
ganized Territories  of  the  United  States. 

You  may  recall  that  Mr.  Arnold  challenged  that.  I  think  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  desired  information  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  Butler.  Governor,  you  are  going  on  a  different  subject 
now? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  am  coming  back  to  it.  I  want  to  cover  a 
few  of  the  main  topics.    I  am  coming  back  to  the  question  of  land. 

I  have  here  an  eight-page  single-spaced  brief  which  cites  a  lot  of 
authorities.  I  am  goiiig  to  submit  it  for  the  record.  I  want  to  quote 
three  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  that. 
Chief  Justice  Taft  stated  in  Balzac  v.  Porto  Rico  (258  U.  S.  306, 
Apr.  10,  1922)  : 

Incorporation  occurs  when  a  Territory  is  made  a  part  of  the  United  States,  as 
distinguished  from  merely  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  say : 

Incorporation  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  express  declaration,  or  an  impli- 
cation so  strong  as  to  exclude  any  other  view. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  held  in  McAllister  v.  United  States  (141  U.  S. 
188),  decided  May  26,  1891,  that— 

The  organization  of  governments  for  the  Territories  was  and  is  temporary, 
and  would  be  superseded  when  the  Territories  became  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in  0''Donoghue  v.  United  States- 


Senator  Anderson.  That  is  quite  obvious,  is  it  not?  That  has  no 
bearing  whether  it  is  a  promise  express  or  implied,  to  say  there  was  a 
government  that  would  be  superseded  when  it  became  a  State  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  When  you  say  it  was  "temporary,"  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  end  and  the  only  way  it  can  end  is  in  statehood. 

Senator  Millikin.  The  question  is  when. 

Governor  Gruening.  That  is  true.  But  the  question  raised  the 
other  day  was  that  incorporation  was  no  implied  promise  for  any 
time  in  the  future.  Obviously,  the  question  of  time  is  a  matter  for 
the  Congress  to  decide.  They  may  postpone  it  indefinitely,  but  the 
promise  is  still  there  that  statehood  will  follow  for  an  incorporated 
Territory. 

Senator  Butler.  You  are  trying  to  say,  Governor,  that  the  fact 
the  Territory  has  been  incorporated  is  a  promise  ? 

Governor  Gruening,  Yes. 
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Senator  Millikin.  I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  point  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  important,  but  the  fact  that  some  Supreme  Court 
Justices  said  some  words  on  the  subject  might  or  might  not  be  in- 
fluential with  the  Congress.  Congress  makes  the  decision.  We  have 
great  respect  for  the  obiter  dictum  of  the  Justices,  but  it  does  not 
impress  me  as  particularly 

Governor  Gkhening.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  this 
whole  brief.  We  have  other  citations  besides  those  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  had  an  idea,  perhaps  mistakenly,  that  the  word  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  carry  weight.  In  this  brief  we  have  citations  not 
only  from  Supreme  Court  Justices,  but  from  other  judges,  a  former 
delegate,  constitutional  authorities,  and  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Millikin.  And  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  act  under  which  they  are  incorporated  can 
be  changed  by  the  very  next  Congress,  as  the  Alaskan  Act  has  been. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  our  history  shows  the  good  faith  of 
our  Congresses  can  be  depended  upon. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  think  it  is  an  interesting  addition  but  not  a 
determining  one. 

Governor  Gruening.  May  I  submit  this  for  the  record  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  The  entire  memorandum  will  be  reproduced  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

The  Promise  of  Statehood  Implied  in  Incorporation  of  Areas  as  Organized 
Territories  of  the  United  States 

(By  George  Sundborg) 

The  question  has  arisen  in  these  hearings  as  to  the  difference  between  an 
Incorporated  Territory  and  an  unincorporated  Territory  so  far  as  the  claim  to 
ultimate  statehood  is  concerned. 

The  distinction  between  an  "incorporated"  and  an  "unincorporated"  Territory 
was  first  drawn  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  so-called 
Insular  cases  (182  U.  S.  1 ;  182  U.  S.  244) ,  decided  in  1901.  The  Court  was  asked 
to  decide  whether  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  duties,  imports,  and 
excises  be  uniform  "throughout  the  United  States"  was  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico  so  as  to  render  invalid- a  provision  of  the  Foraker  Act,  Puerto  Rico's  first 
-organic  act,  establishing  a  schedule  of  customs  duties  on  merchandise  from 
Puerto  Rico  entering  the  continental  United  States.  The  Court  concluded  that 
Puerto  Rico  was  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision.  They  held  further  that  Puerto  Rico  had  not  been  "incorpo- 
rated" into  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  not  in  force  and 
effect  there.  In  contradistinction  is  the  status  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  called 
incorporated  Territories  because  the  Congress  has  expressly  provided  that 
the  Constitution  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  each  of  these  Territories 
as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  act  of  incorporation  must  be  specific.  As  Chief 
Justice  Taft  stated  in  Balzac  v;  Puerto  Rico  (258  U.  S.  306),  April  10,  1922,  "In- 
corporation occurs  when  a  Territory  is  made  a  part  of  the  United  States,  as 
distinguished  from  merely  belonging  to  the  United  States."  The  Chief  Justice 
went  on  to  say,  "Incorporation  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  express  declaration, 
or  an-implication  so  strong  as  to  exclude  any  other  view." 

The  first  of  the  incorporated  Territories  was  the  Northwest  Territory,  estab- 
lished by  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1787. 
The  Northwest  Territory  was  erected  out  of  land  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  Original  Thirteen  States.  The  ordinance  granted  the  people  of 
the  Territory  certain  basic  personal  and  political  rights ;  it  formulated  a  plan 
for  the  immediate  government  of  the  Territory;  and  it  outlined  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  ultimate  status  of  the  Territory.  It  did  the 
latter  by  expressly  providing  that  when  the  population  in  any  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  Territory  was  divided  should   have  reached  a  certain  figure 
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•(60,000),  the  district  was  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  a  State  on  an  equal 
dfooting  with  the  original  States. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  acts  which  made  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  It  set  the 
pattern  for  these  organic  acts,  which  included  among  others  those  for  the  South- 
■west  Territory,  Indian  Territory,  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  the  Territory  of 
Illinois,  and  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  Each  of  these  areas  was  an  "incorpo- 
rated Territory,"  although  they  were  all  erected  before  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  gave  currency  to  that  phrase.  Each  of  these  areas  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State,  or  subdivided  into  districts  which  were  ad- 
mitted as  States.  Their  history  indicates  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  an  in- 
corporated Territory  is  statehood. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  the  only  incorporated  Territories  remaining  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  These  Territories — and  the  same  could  be 
said  of  all  the  former  Territories — were  not  immediately  incorporated  from  the 
time  of  annexation.  For  example,  from  the  time  of  its  annexation  in  1898 
Tintil  the  enactment  by  Congress  in  1900  of  the  organic  law  for  Hawaii,  that 
Territory  remained  unincorporated.  From  the  date  of  cession,  in  1867,  until 
1884,  Alaska  was  an  unincorporated  Territory.  It  was  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory under  the  act  of  May  17, 1884  (23  Stat.  24),  as  amended. 

Judicial  recognition  of  Alaska's  incorporated  status  has  been  given  in  several 
■cases,  including  Rasmussen  v.  United  States  (197  U.  S.  516)  ;  Nagle  y.  United 
iStates  (191  Fed.  141)  ;  and  United  States  v.  Farwell  (76  F.  Supp.  35).  In 
the  case  of  Steamer  Coqiiitlam  v.  United  States  (163  U.  S.  346-352),  the  political 
«tatus  of  Alaska  first  came  squarely  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  consideration,  and  the  court  said :  "Alaska  is  one  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  so  designated  in  that  order  (assigning  Alaska  to 
the  ninth  judicial  circuit),  and  has  always  been  so  regarded.  And  the  court 
■established  by  the  act  of  1884  is  the  court  of  last  resort  within  the  limits  of 
that  Territory."  Again,  in  1903,  the  same  Court,  in  deciding  the  case  of  Binn-s  v. 
United  States  (194  U.  S.,  486-490),  wherein  the  constitutionality  of  the  license 
laws  of  Alaska  was  involved,  quoted  from  the  Coquitlam  case,  and  then  aflSrmed 
it. 

The  legal  status  of  Alaska  among  the  noncontiguous  possessions  of  the  United 
States  was  considered  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1905.  At  that  time,  the 
possessions  which  had  recently  been  acquired  from  Spain  (Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines)  were  declared  to  be  "unincorporated"  Territories,  appurtenant  to, 
and  dependencies  of,  the  United  States,  but  not  a  part  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  Alaska  was  placed  by  the  Court  along  with  Oklahoma,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  in  the  class  of  incorporated  Territories.  The  reasoning  was 
that  the  treaty  with  Russia  concerning  Alaska  manifested  an  intention  to  admit 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Territory  to  the  enjoyment  of  citizenship  and  ex- 
pressed the  purpose  to  incorporate  the  Territory  into  the  United  States. 

The  language  of  the  Alaska  treaty  was,  as  Representative  Wedemeyer,  of 
Michigan,  stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  April  17,  1912,  "practically  the 
■clause  contained  in  the  treaty  by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the 
Mexican  cessions.  The  words  are  almost  identical  in  those  three  treaties,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  defined  and  given  them  force.  When  this  treaty  was 
proclaimed  and  approved  by  Congress,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  Alaska 
-was  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  United  States  and  that  those  people  had 
the  promise  of  future  statehood  for  the  Territory."  (Italics  supplied  by  Governor 
■Gruening. ) 

The  issue  then  before  the  Congress  was  the  measure  which  became  the  Alaska 
Organic  Act  (37  Stat.  513).  In  the  legislative  history  of  that  act  we  find  further 
references  to  statehood  as  Alaska's  ultimate  goal.  On  the  same  day  Representa-  • 
five  Willis,  of  Ohio,  said.  "But  may  I  remind  you  that  if  we  are  to  change  the 
form  of  Territorial  government  in  Alaska,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  if  we  are 
to  give  Alaska  a  Territorial  legislature,  it  should  not  be  because  she  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  coal,  not  because  of  her  immense  mineral  resources,  not 
even  because  of  her  agricultural  possibilities,  nor  because  of  her  splendid  moun- 
tain scenery,  nor  because  of  her  tremendous  resources  in  the  way  of  timber- 
not  for  any  of  these  material  facts.  These  are  not  the  things  that  make  up  a 
State.  They  are  the  broad  foundations  upon  which  a  State  may  he  iuilded,  but 
if  we  are  to  give  Alaska  a  Territorial  legislature,  it  must  be  because  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  living  in  that  Territory  people  who  are  qualified  for  self- 
government  to  the  extent  it  is  proposed  to  grant  it  by  this  bill.  I  need  to  remind 
you  only  of  a  line  or  two  of  that  old  stanza  of  poetry : 
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"What  constitutes  the  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound,  thick  wall  or  moated  gate. 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned — 

Not  bays  and  road-armed  ports,  where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich  navies  ride  ; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts,  where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume- 
to  pride. 
Nay,  not  these ;  but  men — 
Men  with  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued  in  forest  brake  or  den  as 

beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude." 

"These,  then,  constitute  the  State — not  the  wealth  of  forest,  field,  or  mine; 
not  the  rich  valleys,  nor  the  teeming  rivers,  nor  the  snow-capped  mountain 
peaks— not  these,  but  rather  the  people  that  make  up  the  community — these 
constitute  the  State."     [Italics  supplied  by  Governor  Gruening.] 

Alaska's  Delegate  to  Congress,  James  Wickersham,  who  had  long  been  a 
United  States  district  judge  before  coming  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
Territory,  was  even  more  specific.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  24, 
1912,  he  said : 

"Alaska  is  one  of  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
sense  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  Territories  before  their  admission  into 
the  Union  as  States.  A  Territory  is  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  If 
once  incorporated  into  a  body  of  the  Nation,  it  will,  when  future  development 
shall  make  it  proper,  hecome  a  State  in  the  Union,  but  during  the  term  of  its 
Territorial  pupilage  it  is  subject  to  control  by  such  form  of  government  as 
Congress  in  its  wisdom,  or  want  of  it,  may  establish  over  it. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  other  authorities  or  argument  to  demonstrate 
that— 

"1.  Alaska  is  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  It  is  an  organized  Territory. 

"3.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  over  it. 

"4.  It  is  incorporated  into  the  United  States. 

"5.  It  occupies  the  identical  plane  of  relationship  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  several  States,  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  do. 

"6.  The  treaty  of  cession  pledged  the  United  States  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  'shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,'  and  therefore. 

"7.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  when  its  territory  shall  be  settled  and 
organized  and  when  its  growth  and  permanent  development  shall  make  it  desir- 
able, one  or  more  sovereign  States  imll  be  organised  out  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

"It  must  inevitably  continue  to  be  developed,  guided,  and  controlled  by  its 
people,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  until  finally  it  shall  become 
one  (or  more)  of  the  sovereign  States  in  the  American  Union.  That  result 
cannot  finally  be  avoided,  though  it  may  long  be  delayed  by  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  give  its  active  aid  and  assistance  to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

"Summer  and  Seward,  and  that  group  of  statesmen  which  represented  the 
ideas  of  their  great  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  clearly  foresaw  the  strategic  and 
material  value  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States  and  intended  that  Alaska 
should  become  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  United  States  upon  exact 
constitutional  equality  with  every  other  member  thereof.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  clearly,  forcefully,  and  finally  determined  that  their 
efforts  were  effectual."     [Italics  supplied  by  Governor  Gruening.] 

Many  years  earlier,  in  fact,  during  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate 
May  28,  1867,  on  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  purchase  from  Russia,  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  had  specifically  dedicated  Alaska  to  future  statehood  in  the 
•  Union  and  made  a  prophetic  appeal  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  tide  of 
Americans  to  fiow  into  Alaska  in  the  future.  When  Secretary  Seward  visited 
Sitka  in  August  1869  he  said  he  realized  the  need  for  a  "Territorial  civil 
government,"  and  doubted  not  that  Congress  would  supply  it  "during  the  coming 
winter  *  *  *  because  our  political  system  rejects  alike  anarchy  and  execu- 
tive absolutism."  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  "that  the  political  society  to  be 
constituted  here,  first  as  a  Territory,  and  ultimately  as  a  State  or  many  States, 
will  prove  a  worthy  constituency  of  the  Republic."  (Italics  supplied  by  Governor 
Gruening. ) 

The  only  President  of  the  United  States  ever  to  visit  the  Alaska  mainland 
during  his  incumbency,  Warren  G.  Harding,  said  in  a  speech  at  Juneau  on 
July  28,  1923,  "Alaska  is  destined  for  ultimate  statehood.  Our  adopted  program 
must  be  a  program  of  Alaska  for  Alaskans.     There  are  a  few  similar  areas 
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in  the  world  that  present  such  a  natural  invitation  to  make  a  State  of  widely 
varied  industries  and  permanent  character."  (Italics  supplied  by  Governor 
Oruening. ) 

Thus  we  see  that  not  alone  by  virtue  of  the  general  proposition  that  incor- 
poration of  a  Territory  makes  it  a  candidate  for  ultimate  statehood,  but  by 
numerous  specific  promises  and  declarations,  Alaska  in  seeking  the  full  dignity 
of  statehood  is  claiming  only  what  is  hers  by  right. 

The  unique  and  advanced  status  conferred  on  a  Territory  by  incorporation 
is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  that  step,  once  taken,  cannot  be  revoked.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  stated  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Rasrmissen  v.  United 
States  (197  U.  S.  529,  530)  :  "Congress  cannot  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  in  any  Territory  after  it  has  come  under  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  United  States,  nor,  by  any  afiirmative  enactment,  or  by  mere  nonaction, 
can  Congress  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  the  supreme  law  for  any 
peoples  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  This  principle  has 
been  stated  by  numerous  other  authorities.  For  example,  in  The  Principles  of 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States  (fourth  edition,  1931,  p.  214),  the  author, 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  says :  "It  is  equally  clear  that  Congress  may,  if  it  chooses, 
extend  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Territories  and,  when  once 
granted,  the  privileges  cannot  be  taken  away."  In  The  American  Constitu- 
tional System,  by  J.  M.  Mathews  (second  edition,  1940,  pp.  340,  343),  it  is 
stated :  "On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Alaska  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
an  incorporated  Territory,  it  was  held  that  the  provision  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  trial  of  crimes  by  jury,  was  operative  in  Alaska  by  its 
own  force  and,  consequently,  an  act  of  Congress,  depriving  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
of  the  right  to  trial  by  a  common-law  jury,  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  void."      {Rasnnussen  v.  United  States,  197  U.  S.  516,  1905.) 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  on  the  fact  that,  from  a  constitu.tioual  stand- 
point, incorporation  is  a  step  toward  statehood — a  declaration  of  intention  to 
make  a  Territory  a  State.  Under  our  American  system,  incorporation  has  never 
been  anything  else.  It  has  never  been  a  step  in  any  other  direction.  Decisions 
of  the  courts  have  underlined  this  principle  over  and  over  again.  Judge  Parker, 
in  proceedings  in  habeas  corpus  in  the  district  court  for  Arkansas  in  October  1883, 
held  in  Ea?  Parte  Morgan  (20  Fed.  304,  305)  :  "The  word  'territory,'  when  used 
to  designate  a  political  organization,  has  a  distinctive,  fixed,  and  legal  meaning 
imder  our  political  institutions.  We  find  a  continental  resolution  of  October  10, 
1780,  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  territorial  system.  This  declares  that  the 
'demesne  or  territorial  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  states;  which 
shall  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  independence  as  other  States."  (Schouler's  History  of 
the  United  States,  98.)      [Italics  supplied  by  Governor  Gruening.] 

Chief  Justice  Taft  in  Balsac  v.  Puerto  Rico  (258  U.  S.  311)  stated:  "We  need 
not  dwell  on  another  consideration  which  requires  us  not  lightly  to  infer,  from 
acts  thus  easily  explained  on  other  grounds,  an  intention  to  incorporate  in  the 
Union  these  distant  ocean  communities  of  a  different  origin  and  language  from 
those  of  our  continental  people.  Incorporation  has  always  hecn  a  step,  and  an 
important  one,  leading  to  stateJwod.  Without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  intimating 
an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  for  that  is  not  our  province,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  when  such  a  step  is  taken  it  will  be  begun  and  taken 
by  Congress  deliberately  and  with  a  clear  declaration  of  purpose,  and  not  left  a 
matter  of  mere  inference  or  construction."  [Italics  supplied  by  Governor 
Gruening.  1 

Earlier  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  had  held  in  McAllister  v.  United  States  (141  U.  S. 
188),  decided  May  25,  1891,  that  "The  organization  of  governments  for  the  Terri- 
tories was  and  is  temporary,  and  would  be  superseded  when  the  Territories  'became 
States  of  the  Union."     [Italics  supplied  by  Governor  Gruening.] 

Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States  (289  U.  S.  532),  decided 
May  29,  1933,  held :  "Since  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  admission  by  Con- 
gress of  new  States  (art.  IV,  sec.  3,  cl.  1),  it  properly  may  be  said  that  the  out- 
lying continental  public  domain,  of  which  the  United  States  was  the  proprietor, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  destined  for  admission  as  a  State  or  States  into  thdi 
Union:  and  that  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  that  fore-ordained  end — to  tide 
over  the  period  of  ineligibility — Congress,  from  time  to  time,  created  Territorial 
governments,  the  existence  of  which  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  period  of 
■pupilage.'"     [Italics  supplied  by  Governor  Gruening.] 

In  Ex  Parte  Morgan  (20  Fed.  305)  Judge  Parker  had  held  "*     *     *     Then  we 
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find  the  general  laws  of  Congress  relating  to  Territories :  a  Territory,  nnder  the- 
Constitiition  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  an  inchoate  (begun,  but  not  com- 
pleted) state— a  portion  of  the  country  not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  State,. 
and  not  yet  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  but  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,  with  a  separate  legislature,  under  a  Territorial  Governor  and  other 
oflBcers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  [Italics 
supplied  by  Governor  Gruening.] 

The  courts  have  also  referred  to  organized  incorporated  Territories  as  States 
"in  childhood" ;  as  States  in  "adolescent  youth" ;  as  States  "in  pupilage" ;  as^ 
"embryo"  States  ;  as  States  in  "leading  strings"  ;  and  as  States  in  their  "minority." 
Thus  Judge  Deady  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon  held  in  Nelson 
V.  United  States  (30  Fed.  115),  decided  March  11,  1887,  "the  Territorial  State  is 
one  of  pupilage  at  best,  and  may  include  the  mere  child  as  well  as  the  adolescent 
youth." 

Thomas  M.  Cooley  in  The  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States, 
fourth  edition,  1931,  page  164,  says:  "Meantime  until  made  a  State  they  (incor- 
porated Territories)  are  in  a  condition  of  temporary  pupilage  and  dependence ; 
and  while  Congress  will  be  expected  to  recognize  the  principle  of  self-government 
to  such  extent  as  may  seem  wise,  its  discretion  alone  can  constitute  thek  measure 
by  which  the  participation  of  the  people  can  be  determined."  Again  we  find  that 
in  the  argument  for  appellants  in  Alaska  v.  Troij  (288  U.  S.  104),  John  Rustgard, 
attorney  general  of  Alaska,  contended  February  27,  1922,  "clause  2  of  section  8, 
article  IV,  was  not  intended  in  any  manner  to  deny  to  the  people  of  a  Territory 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  but  was  intended  to  give  Congress  power  to 
deal  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  embryo  States  until  they  were  able  to  assume 
the  duties  of  their  own  sovereignty." 

In  Nelson  v.  United  States  (30  Fed.  116)  Judge  Deady  had  held  "during  its. 
minority  the  Territory,  in  this  (Congress  prohibiting  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Intoxicating  liquors  in  a  Territory)  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  is  very  properly 
in  congressional  leading  strings." 

Alaska,  as  an  incorporated  Territory,  has  a  claim  to  statehood.  While  the 
Organic  Act  itself  does  not  contain  any  express  commitment  to  admit  Alaska 
ot  the  Union  upon  fulfillment  of  stated  conditions,  nevertheless  it  is  implicit  in 
the  provisions  of  the  act  that  the  Territory  will  be  dealt  with  as  other  incor- 
porated Territories  have  been.  There  is  nothing  in  Alaska's  situation  to  warrant 
any  different  treatment.  The  Organic  Act  is  closely  patterned  on  the  Northwest 
Ordinance.  Admission  of  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  too,  would  complete  the  pattern 
established  on  the  mainland.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  our  only  remaining  incor- 
porated Territories.  To  none  of  the  other  remaining  territorial  areas  has  the 
Constitution  been  extended.  There  is  no  historical  precedent  for  the  admission 
of  an  "unincorporated  Territory."  Consequently,  neither  Puerto  Rico  nor  the 
Virgin  Islands  can  advance  any  such  claim  to  statehood  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
can. 

From  the  standpoint  of  constitutional  law,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  an  organ- 
ized, incorporated,  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States  destined  to  become 
a  State  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  such  time  as  the  Congress 
shall  so  will. 

Governor  Gruening.  A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  statehood  in  general  for  Alaska,  some  of  which  I  would  like 
to  reserve,  if  time  permits,  for  later  in  my  testimony,  but  since  the 
opposition  to  the  bill  appears  to  have  resoh'^ed  itself  almost  wholly 
as  against  the  text  and  content  of  the  bill  itself,  H.  R.  331,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  we  are  delighted 
to  welcome  the  chairman.  Senator  O'Mahoney,  and  to  state  we  feel 
the  hearing  would  not  be  complete  without  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  be  here  and  regret  that 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  attend  all  the  sessions. 

Governor  Gruening.  Now,  it  is  true  that  H.  R.  331  is  different  from 
the  earlier  statehood  bills  that  were  introduced  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
and  Eightieth  Congresses  and  to  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Arnold  referred  in 
his  testimony.  It  is  quite  correct  that  he  wired  to  the  House  Public 
Lands  Committee  in  March  of  1949,  pointing  out  the  differences  be- 
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tween  H.  R.  206  which  had  been  sponsored  by  Delegate  Bartlett  before 
the  Eightieth  Congress  and  which  was  identical  with  H.  R.  25  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Angell  of  Oregon.  I  note  with  interest  the 
statement  in  Mr.  Arnold's  letter  to  the  House  committee,  that  "if 
Alaska  is  to  be  admitted  we  find  no  objections  to  the  terms  of  H.  R.  25." 

Now  that  represents  tremendous  progress  from  the  standpoint  of 
us  statehood  advocates.  I  recall  that  in  the  summer  of  1947  when  a 
subcommittee  of  this  Senate  committee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Hugh  Butler  visited  Alaska  and 
held  hearings  there,  Mr.  Arnold  appeared  before  the  committee  at 
Anchorage  to  state  that  the  canned-salmon  industry  opposed  state- 
hood for  Alaska.  At  that  time  these  bills  were  before  the  Congress 
and  the  opposition  was  not  to  any  particular  bill,  but  to  statehood 
in  general. 

That  represents,  as  I  say,  a  great  change  which  I  am  happy  to 
cheer.  It  may  be  noted  that  at  this  Senate  committee  hearing  there 
apparently  has  not  been  a  single  expression  of  opposition  from  Alas- 
kans to  statehood  in  general.  Some  telegrams  have  been  received  from 
various  persons  in  Alaska  whom  we  recognize  as  being  some  of  the  few 
former  opponents  to  statehood,  but  who  now  confine  their  opposition 
to  this  one  bill,  H.  R.  331. 

Now  I  have  here  a  chronology  of  the  introduction  and  admission  of 
these  various  Alaska  statehood  bills,  which  I  would  prefer  not  to 
take  the  time  to  read  but  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  and  intro- 
duce as  part  of  my  testimony  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  Without  objection,  the  entire  statement  will  be 
reproduced  at  this  point  in  the  record,  and  your  supplementary  re- 
marks may  follow. 

Ohkonology  of  Alaska  Statehood  Legislation  Since  July  21,  1945 

1.  The  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature  in  1945  authorized  a  referendum  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  people  of  Alaska  wanted  their  Territory  to  become  a  State. 

2.  On  July  21,  1945,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  Delegate  Bartlett 
introduced  H.  R.  3898  which  was  patterned  after  legislation  introduced  in  earlier 
Congresses  by  former  Delegate  Anthony  J.  Dimond.  No  report  was  submitted 
on  H.  R.  3898  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  However,  on  March  21,  1944, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  had  submitted  a  report  on  Delegate 
Dimond's  bill.  H.  R.  3768,  to  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  stating,  "for 
several  reasons  I  believe  that  statehood  would  not  be  appropriate  at  tMs 
time.  *  *  *  I  must  register  my  vigorous  opposition  to  two  provisions  in 
H.  R.  3768.  First  is  the  provision  in  section  4  that  the  proposed  State  'shall  have 
and  retain  *  *  *  all  public  property  and  all  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands,  including  lands  reserved  or  withdrawn  from  entry  *  *  *.'  With  cer- 
tain specific  exceptions,  this  provision  would  in  effect  turn  over  to  one  State 
the  tremendous  natural  resources  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  held  as 
a  national  asset  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  people.  For  Alaska,  it  would  mean 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  meet  its  operating 
needs,  rather  than  to  regard  them  as  a  national  trust.  This  is  no  reflection 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Alaskan  citizenry.  But  from  recent  history  the  indi- 
cations would  be  that  powerful  interests  would  resist  adequate  taxation  to 
take  care  of  the  State's  requirements,  leaving  a  strong  temptation  to  the  law 
makers  to  make  up  the  difference  by  the  uneconomic  exploitation  of  the  public 
lands.  The  almost  inevitable  result  would  be  the  failure  to  enact  a  long-range 
program  to  conserve  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Territory." 

H.  R.  3898,  introduced  by  Delegate  Bartlett,  granted  to  the  State  "all  public 
property  and  all  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands"  except  lands  withdrawn 
and  actually  used  by  the  United  States  or  some  department  for  governmental 
purposes,  all  lands  with  adjacent  waters  and  other  property  set  aside  or  reserved 
for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  native  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska, 
sections  16  and  36  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of 
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Alaska  and  the  University  of  Alaska,  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument,  naval  petroleum  reserve,  the  Pribilof  Islands,  all  the 
Aleutian  Islands  lying  west  of  the  172°  meridian  west  longitude  which  might 
be  needed  for  military  purposes. 

3.  In  November  1945  an  Alaska  Statehood  Association  was  formed,  made 
up  of  residents  interested  in  getting  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  statehood  ques- 
tion before  the  people  of  Alaska.  That  association  in  August  of  1946  published 
a  statement  entitled  "Statehood  for  Alaska — the  Issues  Involved  and  the  Facts 
About  the  Issues."  The  contents  of  that  booklet  were  carried  in  full  in  all 
Alaska  newspapers.  The  following  language  with  regard  to  public  lands  was 
carried  in  that  statement : 

"The  Federal  Government  owns  most  of  the  land  and  other  natural  resources 
of  Alaska.  There  rests  upon  the  Federal  Government,  therefore,  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  Territory.  This 
responsibility  no  doubt  will  continue  to  some  extent  even  after  Alaska  becomes 
a  State. 

"A  statement  last  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  advocating  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  included  the  paragraph :  'it  should  be  borne  in  mind  *  *  * 
that  statehood  does  not  necessarily  bring  with  it  ownership  of  all  of  the  public 
domain  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory.  The  States  of  the  Union,  by 
Federal  grant,  were  given  substantial  acreage  for  schools,  for  roads,  and  for 
other  public  purposes,  but  the  rest  of  the  Federal  land  was  reserved  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  disposal  under  appropriate  congressional  action'." 
******* 

"The  grant  of  natural  wealth  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  the  Bartlett- 
McCarran  bill,  which,  incidentally,  follows  Judge  Dimond's  previous  bill  in 
exact  text,  has  been  noted.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  this  bill  has  not  been 
passed,  nor  have  hearings  on  it  been  held  in  congressional  committees.  As  to 
exactly  how  much  of  land  and  other  resources  Congress  would  be  disposed  to 
grant  to  Alaska  when  a  statehood  enabling  act  is  actually  passed,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  no  one  can  say  at  this  time.  It  might  fairly  be  accepted  as  a  principle, 
however,  that  Congress  would  be  no  less  generous  to  Alaska  than  it  has  been  to 
other  States.  There  is  no  reason  why  Alaska  should  be  unique  among  all 
States.     *     *     *" 

4.  In  October  of  1946  the  referendum  relative  to  Alaska  statehood  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  by  a  vote  of  approximately  3  to  2. 

5.  On  January  3,  1947,  Eightieth  Congress,  first  session.  Delegate  Bartlett 
introduced  H.  R.  208,  which,  in  large  measure  was  identical  with  H.  R.  3898 
introduced  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  One  change  made  dealing  with  public 
lands,  withdrew  from  reserve  and  granted  to  the  new  State,  the  Aleutian 
Islands  west  of  the  172d°  meridian  west  longitude,  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  all 
lands  with  adjacent  waters  and  other  property  set  aside  or  reserved  for  the  use 
or  benefit  of  the  native  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

6.  On  April  14, 1947,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Warner  W.  Gardner 
recommended  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  enactment  of  H.  R. 
206,  "although  I  believe  that  certain  specific  provisions  of  H.  R.  206  should  be 
amended.  *  *  *  i  would  like,  however,  to  recommend  certain  changes  in 
some  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  206.  *  *  *  The  public  lands  provisions  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  contained  in  sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  bill.  I  have 
serious  objection  to  these  sections  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  206,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
would  transfer  to  the  new  State  title  to  the  public  lands  located  in  Alaska.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  traditional  practice  which  has  been  followed  throughout  the 
"West  when  new  States  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  custom  has  been 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  grant  to  the  new  States  lands  for  schools  and 
for  internal  improvements,  but  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  public  lands  under 
Federal  ownership.  I  strongly  recommend  that  there  be  no  change  in  this  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  Alaska.  •  *  *  j^  jj^e  with  the  preceding  comments,  I  recom- 
mend the  inclusion  in  H.  R.  206  of  provisions  which  would  permit  Alaska  to 
enter  the  Union  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  on  which  the  western  continental 
States  were  admitted.  While  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the  public  lands 
for  national  management  the  Federal  Government  has  made  grants  to  the  new 
States  for  school  purposes  and  internal  improvements.  Similar  grants  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Alaska.  Specifically,  I  recommend  grants  which  would 
allow  Alaska  over  21,000,000  acres  for  the  support  of  its  common  schools,  over 
438,000  acres  for  the  support  of  its  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines,  and 
500,000  acres  for  other  internal  improvements.  This  is  a  far  greater  amount  of 
public  land  than  any  other  State  has  been  given  upon  its  admission.     *     *     *" 
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7.  Public  hearings  on  H.  R.  206  were  first  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  on  April  16,  17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  1947. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  it  was  decided  to  conduct  hearings  in  Alaska, 
and  they  were  held  from  August  30,  1947,  to  September  12,  1947,  from  Point 
Barrow  to  Ketchikan. 

8.  The  Subcommittee  on  Territories  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  further 
consider  H.  R.  206.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  carried  in  the  Alaska  papers 
on  February  26,  1948,  covered  that  meeting  and  stated  in  part,  "Subcommittee 
approval  of  Alaska's  statehood  bill  was  held  up  today  because  of  disagreement 
between  the  House  Territories  Subcommittee  and  the  Interior  Department  over 
the  amount  of  land  the  new  State  would  receive  *  *  *."  The  details  of  the 
argument  referred  to  were  set  down  in  the  article,  that  argument  dealing  with 
technical  amendments  on  public  land  provisions  with  specific  reference  to  the 
sections  to  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  Interior  De- 
partment recommended  only  two  sections  to  the  new  State.  When  this  was 
revealed.  Delegate  Bartlett  stated  he  would  not  consent  to  the  new  State  get- 
ting less  than  four  sections  in  each  township.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  and 
Delegate  Bartlett  was  instructed  by  the  chairman  to  confer  with  oflScials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  work 
on  this  phase  of  the  legislation,  to  draw  up  a  new  bill  embracing  agreements 
arrived  at  and  including  amendments  already  adopted  by  the  subcommittee. 

9.  On  March  2,  1948,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  by  Delegate  Bartlett,  H.  R. 
5666,  and  a  subcommittee  meeting  was  held  on  March  4  at  which  time  the  bill 
was  approved  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee  with  the  reservation 
made  that  further  amendments  could  be  offered  in  full  committee. 

H.  R.  5666  as  introduced  and  as  reported  from  the  full  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  on  April  14,  1948,  following  consideration  in  meetings  on  March 
22  and  April  7,  granted  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36  in  each  township  in  Alaska  to 
the  State  for  the  support  of  its  common  schools  and  section  33  in  each  township 
in  the  Tanana  Valley  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  Alaska.  Technical 
amendments  were  worked  out  in  conferences  among  members  of  the  commit- 
tee meeting  with  department  officials  and  in  meetings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  and  as  H.  R.  5666  was  reported  to  the  House  on  April 
14,  1948,  it  provided,  in  connection  with  public  lands  and  reading  from  House 
Report  No.  1731,  "Section  4  provides  that  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  succeed  to 
the  realty  and  personalty  held  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  hold  title  to  all  public  lands,  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5.  Section  5  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska  four  sections  in  each  town- 
ship for  school  purposes,  as  well  as  one  section  in  certain  townships  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  college  and  school  of  mines. 
It  also  provides  for  the  right  of  lieu  selection  and  for  the  disposition  of  revenues 
from  the  national  forests  within  the  granted  sections  and  of  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  public  lands  within  the  State.  These  provisions  with  respect  to  public 
lands  are  patterned  after  the  procedure  followed  in  admitting  Western  Territo- 
ries to  the  Union."  The  bill  as  reported  and  amended  granted  1,000,000  acres 
for  internal  improvements. 

10.  The  provisions  of  H.  R.  5666  as  reported  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  were 
detailed  in  the  press  throughout  Alaska.  Delegate  Bartlett's  office  also  issues 
weekly  news  letter  distributed  to  400  radio  stations,  newspapers,  and  indi- 
viduals throughout  all  of  Alaska.  The  issues  of  March  5,  1948,  and  April  9,  1948, 
covered  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  5666  as  considered  by  the  committee,  the  dis- 
putes which  arose,  the  contents  of  the  bill  as  finally  reported,  et  cetera.  No 
complaint  of  any  kind  was  received  by  Delegate  Bartlett  through  the  mail 
to  his  Washington,  D.  C,  office  or  to  him  personally  either. in  Washington  or 
in  Alaska  where  he  spent  several  months  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  the  other  in  connection  with  the  public-land  provisions  of  H.  R.  5666  as 
reported. 

11.  H.  R.  5666  died  with  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

12.  On  January  3,  1949,  Delegate  Bartlett  introduced  H.  R.  331,  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  March  10,  1949,  following  hearings  held  on  March  4 
and  8,  1949.  This  bill  as  reported  was  identical  with  H.  R.  5666  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  minor  amendments  proposed  by  the  Military  Establishment,  one 
by  the  Forest  Service,  and  one  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In  other 
words,  H.  R.  331  as  it  came  from  committee  was  almost  identical  with  H.  R. 
5666  reported  to  the  House  during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  widely  publicized  throughout  Alaska.  On  March  3,  1950,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.  R.  331  after  defeating  an  amendment  offered  by 
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Congressman  Miller,  of  Nebraska,  seeking  to  grant  to  the  State  even-numbered 
sections  in  each  township,  rather  than  sections  2,  16,  32,  and  36.  This  same 
amendment  had  been  offered  by  Congressman  Miller  in  committee  in  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  331  but  he  withdrew  the  motion  stating,  "but  I  reserve  the^ 
right  to  present  it  on  the  floor.  I  withdraw  the  motion."  Congressman  Miller 
in  consideration  of  H.  R.  5666  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  had  informed  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  he  thought  the  new  State  should  have  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  land  but  had  stated  then  he  would  reserve  his  right  to  present 
such  an  amendment  on  the  floor.  In  other  words,  the  proposal  which  he  made 
to  both  H.  R.  5666  and  H.  R.  331  in  committee  and  which  he  later  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  H.  R.  331  on  March  3,  1950,  was  defeated. 

13.  The  House  in  passing  H.  R.  331  adopted  two  amendments  in  addition 
to  the  five  minor  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  in  reporting  out  the 
bill,  but  neither  had  anything  to  do  with  public  lands,  one  dealing  with  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  other  having  to  do  with 
a  technical  amendment  suggested  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

14.  The  House  action  on  H.  R.  331  was  thoroughly  publicized  throughout 
Alaska,  and  between  that  time  and  the  date  the  Senate  committee  hearings  began. 
Delegate  Bartlett  received  only  one  complaint  about  the  public  land  provisions 
of  H.  R.  331. 

Governor  Gktjening.  The  gist  of  this  chronology  is  that  efforts 
were  made  by  Delegate  Bartlett  to  secure  a  much  more  favorable 
bill,  or  apparently  a  more  favorable  bill,  in  the  matter  of  land  transfer 
to  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  but  that  these  efforts  failed  in  the  earlier 
Congress  owing  to  the  opposition  not  only  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  constituted  at  that  time,  but  to  the  opposition  of  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  that  the  present  bill,  H.  E. 
331,  inevitably  represents  a  compromise  and  the  best  bill  it  seemed 
possible  to  secure  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  should  moreover  be 
pointed  out  that  the  text  of  this  bill  has  been  available  to  the  people 
of  Alaska  for  a  year  and  a  half;  that  it  was  fully  reported  upon  in 
Delegate  Bartlett 's  weekly  newsletter  which  is  distributed  not  only  to 
hundreds  of  people  in  Alaska,  but  to  all  the  radio  stations  and  news- 
papers there  and  that  all  the  disputes  and  difficulties  that  arose  in 
committee  were  fully  explained  there.  It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  House  action  on  H.  K.  331  and  the  thorough 
publicizing  thereof  throughout  Alaska,  Delegate  Bartlett  received 
only  one  complaint  about  the  public  land  provisions  of  H.  R.  331. 
Just  in  the  last  few  days  have  some  telegrams  of  protest  begun  to 
arrive. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  out,  to  refute  the  allegation  that  when 
the  people  of  Alaska  voted  by  a  majority  of  approximately  three  to 
two  for  statehood  in  Alaska,  they  possibly  were  voting  for  a  concep- 
tion of  a  better  bill  than  its  critics  consider  H.  R.  331  to  be,  that  in 
the  report  entitled  "Statehood  for  Alaska"  prepared  for  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Association  in  August  1946  and  distributed  by  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  in  Alaska  as  a  special  supplement  prior  to  the  ref- 
erendum, there  appeared  the  following  statement : 

A  statement  last  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  advocating  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  included  the  paragraph ; 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  *  *  *  that  statehood  does  not  necessarily 
bring  with  it  ownership  of  all  of  the  public  domain  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Territory.  The  States  of  the  Union,  by  Federal  grant,  were  given  substantial 
acreage  for  schools  for  roads,  and  for  other  public  purposes,  but  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  land  was  reserved  to  the  Federal  Government  for  disposal 
under  appropriate  congressional  action." 

As  to  exactly  how  much  of  land  and  other  resources  Congress  would  be  dis- 
posed to  grant  to  Alaska  when  a  statehood  enabling  act  is  actually  passed,  the 
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simple  fact  is  tJiat  no  one  can  say  at  this  time.  It  miglit  fairly  be  accepted 
as  a  principle,  however,  that  Congress  would  be  no  less  generous  to  Alaska 
than  it  has  been  to  other  States.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  Alaska  should  be 
unique  among  all  States,  for  instance,  in  that  the  fisheries  would  not  be  placed 
under  State  control,  as  some  have  contended.  If  Congress  should  attempt  to 
withhold  the  fisheries,  or  make  a  special  case  out  of  Alaska  in  some  other 
respect,  Alaskans  need  not  accept  the  gift  of  statehood,  and  undoubtedly  would 
reject  it  at  their  election  on  ratification  of  the  State  constitution. 

Certainly  this  text  with  the  other  material  in  the  report  formed  the 
basis  for  the  judgment  of  the  voters  of  Alaska  at  the  referendum 
election  of  1946.  And  the  voters  clearly  were  led  to  expect  that  thera 
was  no  reason  why  Congress  should  be  more  generous  to  Alaska  than 
it  had  been  to  previous  States. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Alaska  Statehood  Committee 
which  is  an  official  body  created  by  the  last  Territorial  legislature  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  approves  and  endorses  H.  R.  331 ;  that  while 
clearly  understanding  that  H.  R.  331  is  not  a  perfect  bill  and  subject 
of  course  to  such  corrections  and  amendments  as  seem  required  as  some 
of  its  technical  or  other  defects  are  brought  to  light  in  these  hearings, 
that  nevertheless  it  represents  legislation  that  is  not  by  any  means 
unsatisfactory  and  may  be  the  best  bill  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  to  secure.  If  that  is  the  case  they  would  prefer  that 
bill  to  no  bill. 

I  would  like  to  present  briefly  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  for 
the  present  provisions  regarding  land  in  H.  E,.  331. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  wonder  if  you  could  help  us  by  stating  whether 
or  not  you  believe  H.  R.  331,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  a  good  bill, 
or  might  it  be  modified,  or  would  it  be  proper  for  you  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  My  personal  feeling  is  that  it  could  be  a  better 
bill.     There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  is  not  subject  to  improvement. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  I  have  my  answer. 

Governor  Gruening.  Now  properly  to  understand  the  land  situa- 
tion in  Alaska  it  is  necessary  to  consider  just  what  goes  to  make  up 
the  3651/2-million  acres  which  constitute  the  total  land  area  of  the 
Territory.  Much  of  Alaska  is  mountainous,  at  high  elevations,  or 
wet  or  barren,  or  is  climatically  unsuitable  for  closer  settlement  under 
present  conditions.  North  of  the  Yukon  River  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  surface  will  have  much  use  value  save  for  the  wild  game  and 
fur  and  possibly  for  reindeer  range.  The  lower  stretches  of  the  Yukon 
and  Kuskokwim  River  Valley  while  relatively  flat,  are  at  the  same 
time  poorly  drained,  wet,  and  again  of  limited  usefulness  as  settlement 
areas.  Southeast  Alaska  is  generally  rugged  and  mountainous, 
country. 

That  portion  of  Alaska  which  does  have  a  present  or  potential  use. 
value  within  the  foreseeable  future  consists  principally  of  the  lands 
within  the  central  valleys,  the  lands  of  the  coastal  lowlands  and 
coastal  strips  of  south  and  southeastern  Alaska,  and  the  islands  which 
lie  off  the  southern  coast.  There  is  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  such  land  but  while  large  in  acreage  is  obviously  a  small  part  of 
the  total  area  of  the  Territory.  Assuming  that  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  Alaska  is  suitable  for  settlement  under  present  conditions,; 
this  would  be  exceeded  in  size  by  only  18  of  the  States.  Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  agricultural  land  run  around  2,000,000  acres  suitable 
for  crop  production  with  another  4,000,000  acres  suitable  for  the  graz- 
ing of  domestic  livestock.    These  estimates  may  be  larger  or  smaller 
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than  the  actual  amount  since  not  all  of  2,000,000  acres  may  at  present 
be  suitable  for  crops  while  in  due  time  a  much  greater  amount  may  be 
found  suitable  under  different  economic  conditions,  new  agricultural 
techniques,  and  the  like. 

To  date  about  2i/^  million  acres  have  been  covered  by  cadastral 
surveys.  Of  this,  a  half  million  acres  have  been  patented,  that  is,  have 
passed  into  private  ownership.  Notwithstanding  the  small  percent- 
age of  surveyed  land  when  compared  to  the  total  area  of  Alaska,  the 
ratio  is  much  more  favorable  when  compared  to  the  area  which  has 
any  inimediate  use  value.  The  surveys  to  date  have  been  quite  selec- 
tive, covering  only  the  better  lands  in  the  more  accessible  locations. 
Certainly  there  would  be  no  point  to  extending  the  surveys  over  lands 
which  for  the  present  at  least  are  in  little  demand  for  settlement  and 
development  purposes.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  survey  program 
has  been  anywhere  near  adequate.  It  has  not  been  and  we  in  Alaska 
have  continually  urged  that  it  be  expanded.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also  been  fully 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  accelerating  the  surveys  and  has  had  a 
survey  program  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  given  the  funds 
to  carry  out.  The  survey  of  a  large  part  of  the  area  presently  suit- 
able for  settlement  is  a  tremendous  task,  but  one  which  can  be  accom- 
plished if  adequate  funds  are  forthcoming. 

Under  this  bill,  H.  R.  331,  the  State  would  receive  four  sections 
per  township  for  common-school  purposes.  Since  the  State  receives 
this  grant  only  when  the  land  is  surveyed,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  State  would  receive  only  one-ninth  of  the  already  surveyed  land, 
or  in  other  Avords,  only  one-ninth  of  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fallacy  in  this  figure. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  area  now  surveyed  was  selected  for 
survey  because  it  constituted  the  better,  more  accessible  lands.  The 
State  then  would  be  receiving  for  common-school  purposes  initially 
one-ninth  of  what  are  considered  to  be  the  lands  of  present  highest 
use  value.  As  additional  surveys  are  made,  and  obviously  these  will 
be  first  extended  over  the  better  areas  only,  the  State  will  receive 
one-ninth  of  all  these  lands.  In  addition,  for  those  lands  which  the 
State  loses  by  reason  of  inclusion  within  withdrawals,  the  State  will 
be  entitled  to  make  lieu  selections  from  the  surveyed  area. 

Wlien  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  withdrawals  embrace  lands 
of  limited  usefulness  for  settlement,  such  as  the  rugged  lands  within 
the  national  parks  and  the  like,  this  means  that  the  States  will  be  ex- 
changing lands  of  limited  usefulness  for  the  better  settlement  lands. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  State  of  Alaska  would  be  hard  put  to 
exist  if  it  had  to  depend  on  a  land  base  consisting  of  only  four  sections 
per  township  of  the  presently  surveyed  land.  This  assumption,  of 
course,  is  in  error  since  the  land  which  remains  in  Federal  ownership, 
aside  from  that  in  withdrawals,  will  remain  subject  to  settlement  un- 
der the  various  public-land  laws.  These  lands  will  pass  into  private 
ownership  as  rapidly  as  new  settlers  take  them  up.  Every  acre  thus 
patented  will  add  to  the  economic  base  of  the  State.  In  the  western 
States,  most  of  the  land  passed  directly  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  private  ownership  without  going  through  State  ownership.  Cali- 
fornia received  no  grants  of  public  lands  when  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  since  there  were  no  lands  surveyed  at  that  time.  The  grant 
of  four  sections  per  township  is  for  common  school  purposes.     This 
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implies  that  a  population  will  develop  that  will  increase  the  demand 
for  schools.  Historically,  this  population  has  come  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  public-land  laws ;  settlers  have  come  in  under  the  home- 
stead and  other  laws. 

There  are  two  points  with  respect  to  highways  which  require  men- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  rights-of-way  of  suitable  width  are 
required  for  Alaskan  highways.  If,  as  has  been  said,  the  present 
highways  are  of  excessive  width  the  situation  stands  a  much  better 
chance  for  correction  when  Alaska  becomes  a  State.  (As  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  pointed  out,  the  Federal  Government  withdrew  land 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  which  it  would  hardly  do  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.)  As  to  the  cost  of  highway  construction,  the  State  of 
Alaska  will  automatically  become  eligible  for  Federal  highway  funds. 
Since  these  are  allocated  in  part  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  public 
land  in  a  State  it  follows  that  the  more  public  domain  there  is  in 
Alaska  the  more  Federal  highway  funds  will  be  available.  When 
all  the  land  in  Alaska  of  little  present  value  is  considered  it  may  well 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  to  leave  it  in  t'ederal  ownership. 

I  would  like  also  to  present  at  this  point  for  the  record  the  following 
brief  comparative  study  of  the  land  situation  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia when  that  State  was  admitted  with  no  public  lands  at  all,  with 
none  of  its  land  surveyed,  and  to  indicate  how  well  that  State  fared 
in  its  land  policy  and  that  the  Alaska  situation  may  well  be  analogous. 

There  are,  in  short,  very  definite  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  prospective  State  of  Alaska  in  receiving  much  more  land  than 
H.  R.  331  gives  us.  However,  while  presenting  this  point  of  view  I 
certainly  think  we  should  be  receptive  to  and  grateful  for  any  action 
which  this  committee  of  the  Senate  chooses  to  take  in  making  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  more  generous  in  respect  to  land  provided,  always, 
and  I  certainly  wish  to  emphasize  that  word,  "provided,"  that  such 
changes  in  the  bill  do  not  jeopardize  its  passage. 

The  argument  that  H.  R.  331  is  an  inadequate  instrument  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  to  statehood,  because  it  does  not  resolve  all  out- 
standing problems  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  public 
domain  and  the  settlement  of  Indian  land  claims  in  Alaska,  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  outstanding 
problems  a,re  a  good  deal  less  extensive  in  the  case  of  Alaska  than 
they  were  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  States  previously  admitted  into 
the  Union.     The  history  of  California  affords  an  excellent  example. 

California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  September  9,  1850.  If 
the  opponents  of  H.  R.  331  had  then  been  alive,  they  would  have  seen 
a  situation  far  more  chaotic  than  they  allege  to  be  now  existent  in 
Alaska.  In  1850  the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  in  California  were  in 
Federal  ownership,  and  not  an  acre  had  been  surveyed  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws.  Titles  to  even  the  lands  in  private  ownership  were  un- 
certain because,  while  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  respect  titles 
granted  under  Spanish  or  Mexican  law,  it  had  as  yet  provided  no 
procedures  for  sifting  out  the  valid  claims  from  the  many  false  and 
defective  ones,  or  for  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  vaguely  described 
and  conflicting  grants,  or  for  confirming  those  titles  which  were  in  all 
respects  perfect.  It  was  not  until  1851  that  legislation  was  enacted 
to  establish  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  these  problems,  and  many 
years  of  litigation  were  required  for  their  final  settlement. 
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At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  admission,  California  con- 
tained a  large  nmnber  of  Indian  tribes  who  were  asserting  claims  to 
great  portions  of  the  State  by  reason  of  aboriginal  occupancy  or  the 
actions  taken  by  prior  sovereigns.  During  the  next  year  the  Congress 
authorized  steps  looking  to  the  settlement  of  these  claims,  but  the  par- 
ticular measures  adopted  turned  out  to  be  abortive.  It  was  not  until 
1901  that  land  titles  in  California  were  finally  freed  from  the  cloud 
of  Indian  claims,  through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
that  these  claims  had  been  extinguished  by  a  statute  of  limitations. 

The  California  act  of  admission  did  not  grant  so  much  as  a  single 
acre  of  the  public  domain  to  the  new  State.  It  was  not  until  1853 
that  legislation  was  passed  on  that  subject,  and  it  granted  only  two 
sections  per  township,  less  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  proposed 
for  Alaska.  This  legislation  also  contained  the  first  comprehensive 
authorization  for  public  land  surveys  in  California.  Even  today 
California  has  not  received  all  of  the  lands  granted,  because  of  the 
lack  of  surveys  in  son:ie  of  the  more  inhospitable  portions  of  the  State. 

In  1850  the  economy  of  California  was  going  through  the  spec- 
tacular boom  of  the  gold  rush.  That  boom  was  founded  upon  mining 
activities  conducted  on  the  public  domain.  Yet  the  Congress  had 
passed  no  laws  to  authorize  or  regularize  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  in  public  ownership.  As  a  result,  the  validity  of 
mining  claims  rested  primarily  on  such  extra-legal  sanctions  as  the 
miners  themselves  could  improvise,  with  the  aid  of  six-shooters  and 
rope  nooses.  It  was  not  until  16  years  later  that  the  Congress  put  a 
legal  basis  under  the  mining  industry  on  the  public  domain  by  enact- 
ing the  first  United  States  mining  laws  in  1866. 

The  semiarid  character  of  much  of  California  plainly  indicated, 
even  in  1850,  that  the  development  of  water  resources  would  be  a  sine 
qua  non  for  the  progress  of  the  new  State.  Nearly  all  of  these  re- 
sources originated  on  the  public  domain,  but  no  law  had  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  to  sanction  their  appropriation.  Here  again  it  was 
not  until  1866  that  the  Congress  gave  its  consent  to  the  use  of  vital 
natural  resources  by  enacting  in  that  year  the  first  statute  providing 
that  the  water  laws  developed  by  the  Western  States  should  apply  to 
the  public  lands. 

The  omissions  and  imperfections  which  the  opponents  of  H.  R.  331 
claim  to  have  discovered  in  that  measure  are  mere  flyspecks  compared 
to  the  omissions  and  imperfections  which  could  have  been  found  by  a 
person  of  equally  pessimistic  proclivities  in  the  act  admitting  Califor- 
nia to  statehood.  In  these  circumstances  the  birds  of  ill  omen  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  chirp  in  1850,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  the  case 
of  Alaska,  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  restricting  statehood  legislation 
to  statehood  problems  and  of  leaving  the  Congress  free  to  deal  with 
public-land  problems  and  Indian  problems  by  separate  legislation 
would  be  to  create  a  State  which  could  never  hope  to  be  more  than  a 
banlirupt  pensioner  of  the  Federal  Government.  Notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  act  of  admission  to  give  California  many  of  the 
things  which  H.  R.  331  proposes  to  give  Alaska,  the  Congress  did,  in 
fact,  continue  to  discharge  its  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  property  and  of  regiilating  Indian  affairs 
in  ways  beneficial  to  California  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
In  truth,  the  continuance  of  Federal  control  over  the  public  domain, 
which  still  amounts  to  at  least  46  percent  of  the  area  of  California, 
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has  assisted,  rather  than  hindered,  the  people  of  that  great  Common- 
wealth in  becoming  one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  members 
of  the  family  of  States. 

Senator  Butler.  They  would  receive  the  one-ninth  if  that  land 
was  not  already  occupied  ? 

Governor  Gkuening.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  know  only  2^/^  million  acres  have  been  surveyed, 
but  has  there  ever  been  any  comprehensive  study  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  otherwise  of  the  Federal  resources  of  Alaska  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  There  have  been  extensive  studies  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  would  be  coal,  lead,  and  zinc  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Since  you  have  been  interrupted,  could  I  ask 
a  question  that  seems  to  be  along  this  general  line. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  possibility  that  the  grant  to  Alaska 
is  small,  and  as  you  have,  I  think,  correctly  guessed,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  trying  to  see  statehood  for  Alaska. 

If  you  will  start  at  that  meridian  (indicating),  the  boundary  line 
apparently  between  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  go  westward,  nearly  all 
of  that  land  might  be  granted  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  areas  that  cause  trouble  are  those  in  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  and  certain  low-lying  areas.  I  am  just  think- 
ing of  the  areas  that  are  marked  "Gulf  of  Alaska." 

Has  anyone  connected  with  Alaska  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
granting  quantities  of  unsurveyed  land  to  Alaska  without  the  neces- 
sity of  splitting  off  one  section  here  and  another  section  there,  but 
saying,  "This  area  is  subject  to  development?" 

It  offers  possbilities  of  development,  but  since  1867,  nearly  100  years, 
nobody  has  done  anything  about  it.  The  Government  has  not  sur- 
veyed it.  Apparently  the  Government  has  not  found  it  desirable  to 
survey  great  quantities  of  it  because  of  the  overcap  of  ice  or  because  the 
river  basins  are  not  particularly  susceptible  to  irrigation. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  to  taking  some  area  and  giving  to  Alaska 
an  entire  grant  to  that  complete  area  and  not  giving  Alaska  any  land 
within  the  Tongass  National  Forest? 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  that  I  am  going  to  take  an  awfully  long 
time  before  I  vote  to  break  up  a  national  forest,  but  not  because  of  my 
experience. with  the  national  forest. 

There  is  conflict  between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  administration  of  a  body  of  land 
that  is  absolutely  contiguous,  packed  right  together.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  goes  in  and  makes  one  regulation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  makes  another,  when  they  are  all  parts  of  the  same 
Government.  It  is  a  touchy  subject  between  the  departments,  I  regret 
to  say. 

There  are  accusations  that  the  Department  of  Interior  makes  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  then  there  is  a  fuss  about  the 
access  roads.  I  would  hate  to  see  three  administrations  having  control 
of  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  o;f  Alaska. 

I  wonder  if  any  thought  has  been  given  to  the  granting  of  land,  not 
by  surveys,  not  by  sections  out  of  a  township,  but  the  granting  of  the 
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areas  to  the  entire  State  so  that  it  could  develop  it  in  a  compact  unit 
where  it  had  full  discretion  to  do  what  it  did  and  leaving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment complete  control  of  another  area  so  that  it  might  handle  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  authority. 

I  am  thinking  of  this  area  where  we  are  going  to  grant  section  33  to 
an  agricultural  college.  I  do  not  see  why,  with  the  settlement  pro- 
gram, that  valley  might  not  go  completely  to  the  control  of  the  new 
state  of  Alaska,  that  it  might  not  use  Federal  money  for  veteran 
settlement.  I  would  like  to  see  it  for  agricultural  veterans  interested 
in  Alaska. 

If  that  valley  is  what  I  think  it  is,  the  new  State  with  the  complete 
control,  the  ability  to  issue  bonds  for  the  development  of  the  areas, 
might  be  able  to  operate  in  that  field,  but  if  you  have  to  wait  until  it 
is  surveyed  before  you  have  control  of  it,  you  might  wait  75  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  field  that  you  might  want  to  stay  out 
of,  and  I  do  not  want  to  drag  you  into  a  position  where  someone  in 
Alaska  might  think  you  were  sabotaging  this  bill  by  recommending 
something  else.  But  I  am  disturbed  how  to  achieve  this  if  Alaska 
becomes  a  State. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  could  make  grants  so  that  an  entire  area  could 
be  developed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  and  certain  areas  now  being,  I 
hope,  reasonably  well  handled  are  about  to  be  developed  by  a  Federal 
instrumentality,  where  they  might  be  held  together,  it  strikes  me  we 
might  have  a  reasonable  basis  for  doing  so  that  land  might  be  available 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  tomorrow  if  the  bill  should  pass,  and  not  wait 
70  or  as  we  figured  the  other  day,  17,000  years  for  the  survey  to  be 
completed. 

Personally  I  think  there  are  people  in  this  room  who  will  not  be  alive 
17,000  years  from  now,  but  they  would  be  alive  tomorrow  to  see  this 
area  developed.     I  wonder  if  any  thought  has  been  given  to  it  ? 

It  has  been  running  through  my  mind  while  these  hearings  have 
been  going  on  that  there  must  be  some  other  mechanism  for  granting 
land  other  than  the  present  terms  of  this  bill,  which  I  think  grant 
it  and  take  it  away. 

Governor  Grttening.  I  have  given  thought  to  that.  Something  is 
actually  happening  in  the  national  forest  areas.  There  is  one  unique 
aspect  of  these  forests.  Take  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  which  in- 
cludes in  it  three  of  Alaska's  five  principal  cities,  the  cities  of  Juneau, 
Sitka,  and  Ketchikan. 

The  situation  there  would  be  analogous  to  one  existing  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  for  instance,  if  the  national  forest  came  to  the  city 
limits  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  and  in  Oregon  to  the  city  limits  of  Port- 
land.    There  is  no  chance  for  suburban  development. 

If  you  go  outside  the  city  limits  you  are  subject  to  the  Forest 
Service.  You  have  to  get  a  permit  or  get  land  from  someone  who  has 
homesteaded  a  tract. 

The  Forest  Service  is  in  a  business  there,  in  Alaska,  which  it  is  not 
in  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  landlord — quite  apart 
from  its  forestry  functions.  That  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
Chief  Forester,  and  the  Forest  Service  is  presently  engaged  in  trying 
to  peel  off  what  might  be  called  the  suburban  areas  and  turning  them 
back  to  public  domain. 

At  the  present  time  that  would  be  the  simplest  way  to  get  these 
suburban  areas  into  private  ownership.     If  that  process  could  be  am- 
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plified  and  those  areas  turned  over  directly  to  the  new  State,  it  would 
meet,  I  think,  with  unanimous  approval. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  that  not  follow  what  I  am  talking  about  ? 
It  is  not  important  that  you  grant  32  and  36.  It  is  the  geographical 
area  that  is  important.  I  know  how  the  Forest  Service  feels  about 
tearing  down  the  national  forest.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  country  has  been  made  farming  land  by  the  taking 
away  of  the  trees  from  it. 

If  it  can  be  done  in  a  sensible  fashion,  where  you  have  sustained- 
yield  units  outside,  you  have  not  done  violence  to  the  situation. 

Therefore,  if  the  areas  around  Juneau  and  other  communities  could 
be  expanded,  that  is-  some  of  the  most  valuable  land  there,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  going  to  be  developed  into  cities,  then  that  land  ought 
to  pass  to  the  new  State.  It  would  come  out  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  it  ought  to  come  out  now. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  had  a  specific  proposal  to  make  along  these 
lines.  I  wanted  to  point  out,  as  I  was  going  along,  that  the  present 
bill  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
group  here,  and  generally  throughout  Alaska,  that  we  would  hate  to 
jeopardize  a  bill  to  get  a  theoretically  better  bill  at  some  future  time. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  you  are  jeopardizing  a  bill? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  the  present  bill  as  drawn  would  have  a 
rocky  road  in  trying  to  get  through  the  Senate,  whereas  I  think  a 
better  bill  might  have  quite  easy  sailing. 

Governor  Grtjening.  The  other  day,  after  Mr.  Arnold  had  finished 
testifying  and  pointed  out  how  little  survey  there  was  and  how  little 
land  we  were  getting,  I  went  back  to  the  Department  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  Secretary  Chapman. 

He  stated  to  me  the  following :  That  he  believed  strongly  that  the 
land  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  as  they  now  stood  were  desirable  for 
Alaska ;  that  they  represented  more  land  than  the  new  State  could  use 
for  some  time  to  come ;  that,  of  course,  land  from  the  public  domain 
would  be  steadily  going  into  private  ownership  under  the  Federal 
land  laws ;  that  the  awarding  to  the  new  State  of  more  than  the  four 
sections  would  entail  considerable  burdens  on  the  new  State  of  Alaska 
in  the  matter  of  administration,  but  that  if  the  Senate  committee 
wished  to  increase  that  donation  of  land  to  eight  sections  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  not  object,  because  he  considered  that 
the  self-government  of  statehood  was  the  overshadowing  need,  al- 
though he  thought  it  would  be  undesirable  for  Alaska  to  take  on 
that  additional  land ;  and  that  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  raise  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  giving  the  new  State  every  other  section, 
or  50  percent,  of  the  public  domain,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Butler, 
although  again  he  felt  that  that  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
new  State. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  Secretary  Chapman  express  these  views  for- 
mally to  the  committee  in  writing  and  so  no  doubt  would  the  commit- 
tee. But  as  an  indication  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  present 
attitude,  which  represents  a  substantial  change  from  that  under  pre- 
vious Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  I  consider  it  most  gratifying,  and 
in  accord  with  Secretary  Chapman's  purpose  as  expressed  here  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  hearings  to  diminish  the  Federal  rule  as  much 
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as  possible  in  Alaska.  However,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee another  alternative  which  might  happily  steer  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  too  much  land  and  too  little  land  for  the 
new  State.  I  derive  my  inspiration  in  part  from  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Arnold  that  the  land  provisions  in  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  were 
much  more  fair  than  the  land  provisions  in  the  Alaska  bill. 

The  Hawaiian  act  contains  the  following  provisions  which  I  will 
now  quote  merely  substituing  the  word  Alaska  for  the  word  Hawaii : 

That  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  an  investigation  and  reixjrt 
shall  be  made  by  a  joint  committee  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
subject  of  the  public  lands  and  other  property  in  Alaska  and  the  Congress 
shall  thereafter  make  a  final  determination  and  disposition  of  the  remaining 
public  lands  and  other  public  property.  In  the  event  the  Congress  has  made 
no  other  disposition  thereof  within  said  five-year  period,  then  title  to  all  of  the 
public  lands  and  other  public  property  undisposed  of  shall  thereupon  vest  in 
the  State  of  Alaska  absolutely. 

Now  that  would  mean  that  the  Alaska  bill,  H.  R.  331,  would  be  en- 
acted with  its  present  land  provisions.  The  four  sections  plus  the 
million  acres,  and  so  forth,  would  stand,  but,  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment, a  joint  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  of  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  would  make  a  study  and  determine  how  much 
more,  if  any,  of  the  public  lands  of  Alaska  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  I  for  one  would  be  very  happy  if  Senator  Butler, 
who  feels  that  we  ought  to  get  50  percent  of  the  land,  were  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  goes  right  back  to  the  requirements  of  the 
multangular  survey. 

Governor  Gruening.  Congress  could  make  any  provision  it  saw 
fit  to  change  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  Congress  does  not  preserve  the  Tongass 
Kiittional  Forest  and  give  four  sections  of  it  to  the  State,  then  it  all 
passes  to  the  State,  and  there  might  be  people  who  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  keep  the  forest  in  the  Forest  Service. 

You  could  turn  a  whole  area  loose  without  perhaps  too  much  diffi- 
culty. I  would  think  the  State  of  Alaska  would  get  more  than  four, 
if  you  tried  to  determine  how  much  it  could  have  without  jeopardy  to 
the  well-established  pieces  that  are  here. 

Governor  Gruening.  Transfer  of  land  to  private  use  is  the  desir- 
able thing.  We  want  settlers  and  businesses.  Some  of  that  can  be 
tjhrough  the  Federal  land  laws  in  the  future  State  of  Alaska  and 
some  of  it  can  be  done  through  the  State  on  the  land  that  it  will  get. 

I  think  that  if  the  Congress  would  enact  this  bill  and  then  leave  the 
question  to  a  careful  determination  to  be  made  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years  before  we  really  need  this  land,  we  can  get  a  more  nearly  scien- 
tific solution  than  trying  to  rush  it  through  according  to  fixed  stand- 
ards. 

No  one  has  studied  it  fully  in  terms  of  Alaska,  which  presents  a 
different  problem  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  The  questions  that  have  been  running  through  my 
mind  undoubtedly  have  been  asked  and  answered  during  these  hear- 
ings, but  I  know  that  the  members  will  excuse  me  from  raising  these 
questions  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  particularly  appropriate  now  that  Governor 
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Gruening  is  testifying  and  Senator  Anderson  has  raised  this  question 
of  the  rectangular  survey,  for  me  to  say  that  my  thought  is  that  the 
development  of  any  new  State  depends  upon  a  utilization  of  its  land, 
water,  and  mineral  resources  for  the  benetit  of  the  people  who  may 
settle  there.  In  the  past  we  have  admitted  States  into  the  Union  in 
the  belief  that  the  land  area  could  be  developed  and  the  resources 
utilized  by  individual  settlers  through  their  own  activity,  their  own 
capital  and  energy  in  cooperation  with  others. 

i^'or  the  most  part  that  theory  has  been  sound.  Most  of  the  land 
in  the  States  which  were  first  admitted  to  the  Union  was  capable  of 
being  utilized  by  individuals  through  their  own  efforts. 

But  in  the  mountainous  areas  you  find  a  different  situation.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  area  of  some  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  States  is 
still  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  some  of  those  States  is  so  situated  with 
respect  to  altitude  and  topography  that  it  never  could  be  used  by 
individuals. 

Moreover,  scientific  development  has  been  of  such  a  character  that 
much  larger  capital  investments  are  needed  now  to  develop  mineral 
resources  than  in  the  days  when  the  statehood  bills  were  first  drafted. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  answered 
in  this  hearing  is  the  extent  to  which  undeveloped  land  in  Alaska  now 
in  the  public  domain  can  be  made  speedily  available  for  development 
by  individual  settlers  so  as  to  provide  an  incentive  for  their  going  into 
the  territory  to  build  up  the  new  State,  and  what,  if  any,  steps  can 
be  made  to  promote  the  development  of  mineral  resources  by  coopera- 
tive or  corporate  action,  for  that  matter,  and  to  what  extent -the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  State  would  be  hampered  by  Federal  control  and 
operation  of  resources. 

Several  years  back,  in  1920,  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Leasing 
Act  for  coal,  oil,  phosphates,  and  the  like.  At  that  time  the  difficul- 
ties of  developing  Alaska  were  such  that  special  arrangements  were 
made,  special  inducements  were  offered  by  increasing  the  size  of  leases 
in  Alaska.  To  what  extent  have  those  inducements  actually  resulted 
in  additional  development? 

Governor  Gruening.  The  development  of  Alaska  has  been  very  slow 
under  Federal  control.  The  people  of  Alaska  feel  that  Federal  con- 
trol has  been  retarding  it.  They  feel  that  statehood  would  promote 
development. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  long  experience  as  Governor  up  there 
and  your  intimate  study  of  the  situation,  do  you  suggest  any  different 
inducements  to  promote  the  individual  development  of  resources  in 
Alaska,  and  to  what  extent  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make,  first,  an 
opportunity  for  agricultural  development  by  individuals,  and  sec- 
ondly, mineral  developments? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  as  far  as  agricultural  opportunity  is 
concerned  we  are  now,  after  a  good  many  years,  beginning  to  develop 
a  research  program  in  connection  with  the  university  and  the  station 
in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  which  was  held  back  for  many  years  be- 
cause there  was  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  other  factors  peculiar  to  Alaska. 

I  think  that,  if  the  restrictions  on  settlement  and  the  red  tape  which 
has  too  long  surrounded  the  process  of  getting  land  in  the  public 
domain  are  removed,  nature  will  take  its  course.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  further  incentive. 
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As  far  as  the  mineral  development  is  concerned,  I  think  likewise, 
statehood  will  speed  that.  At  the  present  time,  of  course,  the  principal 
form  of  mining,  gold  mining  is  in  the  doldrmns  because  the  price  of 
gold  has  remained  stationary  for  many  years  while  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion has  greatly  increased. 

But  there  are  other  minerals  there  that  could  be  developed  and 
would  be  developed  in  time.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  particularly 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  dp  in  that  respect  peculiarly  for 
Alaska.  I  think  the  mining  industry' in  Alaska  will  suffer  the  same 
vicissitudes  and  benefits  that  it  does  in  the  States.  I  do  not  know 
if  I  am  quite  clear. 

The  Chaieman.  When  I  first  came  in  you  were  saying  the  area 
north  of  the  Yukon  River  was  very  uninviting  and  there  was  very 
little  possibility  of  development  in  that  area. 

Governor  Gruening.  Except  possibly  for  oil  development. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  area  ?  What  proportion 
of  the  total  land  area  of  Alaska  would  be  included  in  that  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  would  say  that  was  nearly  half. 

The  Chairman.  Then  obviously  to  give  the  new  State  alternate 
sections  of  land  in  the  northern  half,  or  all  of  that  land,  would  not 
provide  very  much  inducement  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  That  in  itself  would  not  be  beneficial. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  come  down  to  a  determination  of  what 
areas  can  best  be  used  for  the  development  of  the  new  State  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  inducement  of  the  population  to  come  in 
there?       . 

Governor  Gruening.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  land  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  That  land  is  principally  in  what  is  known 
as  the  rail  belt.  It  extends  from  Richardson  Highway  to  Fairbanks 
and  then  westward  perhaps  100  miles,  and  then  down  to  Cook  Inlet, 
that  central  inlet. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  could  be  done  in  southeastern  Alaska  if 
we  can  overcome  the  obstacles  by  having  the  area  blanketed  by  a 
forest  preserve. 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
forest  preserves. 

If  Alaska  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  I  would  think  we  would  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  that  the  interest  of  the  Forest  Service,  per  se, 
would  have  to  be  subordinated,  not  the  interest  of  the  State ;  would 
you  agree  to  that  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  I  would  agree  with  that,  but  I  think  the  For- 
est Service  has  an  important  function  that  should  not  be  destroyed. 

I  have  mentioned  the  suburban  development.  If  those  areas  around 
towns  and  coastal  areas,  which  are  good  for  tourist  development,  could 
be  released  and  made  available  to  the  State,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 
We  have  had  the  situation  up  there  until  very  recently  that  it  was 
impossible  to  develop  a  tourist  industry  in  southeast  Alaska  because  the 
prospective  lodge  builder  would  come  and  see  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
say,  "This  is  the  place  to  build  a  lodge.  I  propose  to  invest  my  capi- 
tal," and  then  upon  investigation  he  found  he  could  not  buy  5  acres  of 
land.     The  most  he  could  get  would  be  a  permit. 

Most  people  are  disposed,  after  they  have  invested  their  capital, 
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effort,  and  labor,  to  want  to  have  title  to  protect  the  fruits  of  that  effort. 

The  Chairman.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  central  |)art  of  the 
United  States  was  the  history  of  the  extension  of  the  clearing.  Tiie 
pioneers  went  in  and  they  cut  down  trees  and  transformed  forest  land 
into  agricultural  land.  That  movement  progressed.  Of  course,  very 
valuable  forests  were  destroyed,  and  we  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
timber.  We  would  not  want  to  destroy  the  forests  of  Alaska  for  the 
vain  hope  of  creating  agricultural  development. 

I  am  trying  to  develop  what  the  public  interest  may  be  with  respect 
to  the  land  now  within  the  forest  which  might  more  profitably  be 
turned  over  to  the  new  State  than  be  retained  in  the  national  forest. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  possibility  there. 
I  think  it  is  one  that  would  meet  with  universal  approval  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  three  of  the  largest 
cities  are  really  in  the  forest  preserve.  How  many  acres  are  there  in 
the  forest  ? 

Governor  Grtjening.  17,000,000. 

Senator  Lehman.  How  much  is  owned  or  controlled  by  these  cities 
or  other  settlements  that  are  in  the  forest  preserves  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  It  is  negligible.  It  is  just  a  few  thousand 
acres. 

Senator  Lehman.  They  have  no  possibility  of  getting  what  you  call 
additional  suburban  areas  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  Only  by  a  tedious  process  of  buying  from 
homesteaders,  or  other  patentees. 

Senator  Lehman.  This  forest  of  17  million  acres,  if  there  was  taken 
from  that  some  thousands  of  acres  and  made  available  to  the  cities 
or  any  other  settlements,  it  would  certainly  not  seem  to  me  to  play  a 
very  important  role  in  the  preservation  of  the  forest. 

Government  Gruening.  It  would  be  a  negligible  amount  to  the  rest 
of  the  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  100,000  acres  would  not  hurt  at  all. 

Governor  Gruening.  It  would  enable  all  those  cities  to  expand,  to 
promote  private  ownership  and  development.  It  would  make  the 
tourist  industry  possible.  I  think  that  is  very  desirable.  I  think  that 
would  come  under  this  formula  which  you  have  suggested  as  an  adapta- 
tion from  the  Hawaiian  bill. 

If  you  are  going  to  wait  for  the  full  settlement  of  a  lot  of  these 
problems,  that  would  take  forever,  but  during  the  interval  between 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  actual  achievement  of  statehood  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  study  by  the  Congress. 

Senator  Lehman.  You  said  a  suggestion  had  been  made  to  give  the 
new  State  eight  sections  instead  of  four  sections,  but  am  I  correct  in 
assuming  even  if  that  was  done  it  would  mean  only  an  additional 
250,000  acres  that  would  be  made  available  at  this  time?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  division  by  section  applies  only  to  land  that  has  now  been 
surveyed. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Wliile  w^e  are  on  the  subject  of  possible  amendment  of  bills,  I  will 
go  back  to  my  conversation  with  Secretary  Chapman.  He  made  tli^e 
comment  that  the  speed  with  which  the  surveys  in  Alaska  would  be  and 
could  be  conducted  would  depend  upon  the  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Congress. 

So  that,  if  this  committee  feels  that  the  rate  of  land  surveys  in 
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Alaska  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  unduly  slow,  it  could  include 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  an  authorization  of  an  appropriation 
for  such  sum  as  would  speed  up  the  surveying  of  land  in  Alaska  to 
such  point  as  it  considered  necessary  and  desirable. 

I  recall  that  Oklahoma  received  a  cash  grant  of  $5,000,000  upon  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  The  present  Congress  might  well  be  willing  to 
appropriate  such  a  sum  or  a  larger  sum  to  speed  up  the  surveys  in 
Alaska. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  provisions  which  those  who  feel  that  H.  E. 
331  is  not  sufficiently  generous  might  be  willing  to  introduce  as  amend- 
ments. They  might  be  willing  to  insert  a  provision  for  royalties  to  the 
State  from  oil  taken  from  Federal  reserves. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  the  entire  section  from  Yukon  on  should 
remain  in  public  ownership. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  pointed  out,  there  are  areas 
along  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  that  no  private  individual  will  ever 
want.  No  State  could  ever  give  them  away.  They  are  so  located 
with  reference  to  climate  that  they  are  above  the  timber  line  or  they  are 
rocky  and  absolutely  uninhabitable.  It  does  not  do  the  State  any 
good  to  give  them  that  land. 

The  State  ought  to  have  the  right  of  oil  discoveries  in  that  area, 
and  we  ought  to  provide  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  oil  revenues 
should  go  to  the  new  State  of  Alaska. 

Governor  Gruening.  It  would  mean  that  the  State  would  derive 
some  income  from  that  area.     I  think  it  should. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  might  at  the  same  time  operate  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  severance  tax  with  the  acquiring  of  any  minerals  in  that 
area.  You  should  not  confine  it  to  oil.  There  should  be  severance 
provisions  of  some  kind  for  the  taking  of  other  minerals.  It  seems 
to  me  they  should  be  adequately  protected. 

Governor  Gruening.  There  are  a  number  of  those  amendments 
which  seem  possible  which,  I  think,  the  people  of  Alaska  would  wel- 
come if  it  would  not  indefinitely  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  fisheries. 

We  all  feel  in  Alaska  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  think  of  a  State 
being  created  without  control  of  that  resource. 

State  control  of  the  fisheries  in  Alaska  is  not  sought  merely  to  en- 
able the  State  to  collect  more  taxes  from  this  industry.  Alaska  al- 
ready has,  and  already  has  exercised,  the  power  to  tax.  However, 
Alaskans  feel  that  the  very  existence  and  perpetuation  of  that  re- 
source, which  has  so  often  been  jeopardized  in  the  past  in  no  small 
"degree  because  of  inadequate  enforcement  due  to  insufficient  Federal 
appropriations,  depends  on  local  control. 

The  last  legislature  was  sufficiently  alarmed  that  it  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  Department  of  Fisheries,  and  while  aware  that  the 
regulatory  and  conservation  function  remains  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Territory  is  assisting  the  Federal  Government  to  preserve 
that  great  fisheries  resource. 

Part  of  that  money  appropriated  goes  to  pay  for  stream  watchers  to 
help  out  Uncle  Sam,  who  has  never  appropriated  enough  to  guard  our 
streams  adequately  against  poaching. 

The  people  of  Alaska  all  feel,  and  this  is  said  without  any  criticism, 
that  they  could  do  a  better  job  with  the  conservation  of  fisheries  than 
lias  been  done  through  the  years. 
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Mr.  Arnold's  statement  that — 

the  demands  for  statehood  in  Alaska  are  essentially  demands  for  the  release  of 
the  iron  control  exercised  over  the  territory  and  its  resources  by  Federal  depart- 
ments— 

applies  fully  to  the  fisheries  as  much  as  to  the  land  and  mineral 
resources. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  Mr.  Edward  W.  Allen's  point  that 
State  control  of  the  fisheries  would  be  an  interference  with  interna- 
tional fisheries  commissions  or  treaties.  The  International  Fishery 
Commission,  which  safeguards  the  halibut,  is  not  jeopardized  by  the 
State  control  of  fisheries  in  Washington  or  Oregon.  Halibut  is  caught 
oif  their  coasts  also.  Any  international  treaty  would  take  precedence 
over  State  control.  The  halibut  commission  exercises  its  control 
through  a  quota  system  based  on  poundage  produced  in  areas  regard- 
less of  whether  those  areas  are  within  the  3-mile  limit  controlled  by 
the  State  or  outside  of  it.  Actually,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  never  taken  any  part  in  the  patrol  of 
waters  outside  the  3-mile  limit.  This  has  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  regardless  of  Avhether  Alaska  become  a  State  or  not,  the 
function  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

However,  I  think  Mr.  Allen  makes  a  valuable  point  when  he  calls 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  ambiguity  of  the  sentence  in  the 
present  draft  of  H.  R.  331 — 

that  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and 
control  over  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed  and 
exercised  by  the  several  States  within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  including 
adjacent  waters. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  make  sure  that  the  possibility  for  doubt 
and  litigation  which  Mr.  Allen  envisions  will  be  removed  by  clear  and 
unmistakable  language. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  to  the  question  of  defense,  if  I  may. 

That  question  has  kept  bobbing  up  and  there  have  been  several 
views  on  it.  In  the  first  place,  Alaska  has  never  been  adequately 
defended.  Alaska  was  defenseless  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  The 
long-ago  and  oft-quoted  remark  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell's,  "Who  holds 
Alaska  holds  the  world,"  has  apparently  been  ignored. 

In  1939  the  only  Military  Establishment  in  Alaska  was  the  Chilkoot 
Barracks,  which  had  as  much  relation  to  modern  warfare  as  one  of 
those  Indian  frontier  posts  in  your  State,  Senator  O'Mahonej^,  dating 
from  the  days  of  Sitting  Bull  and  General  Custer. 

There  were  200  infantrymen  there.  They  had  not  an  antiaircraft 
gun  or  a  machine  gun.  They  had  Springfield  rifles.  Even  that  force 
was  not  as  potent  as  it  might  seem,  because  there  was  at  that  time  no 
connection  by  road  with  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  had 
wished  to  mobilize  his  200-man  army,  his  only  military  or  naval  force 
in  Alaska,  the  only  means  of  doing  it  was  by  means  of  a  harbor  tug, 
which  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II  was  52  years  old,  and  whose  engines 
were  so  feeble  that  one  time  when  I  was  aboard  her — and  we  were 
returning  to  Chilkoot  Barracks  through  the  protected  waters  of  the 
inside  passage — and  encountered  a  head  wind  which  was  blowing  all 
of  25  miles  an  hour  we  were  unable  to  advance  and  had  to  be  rescued 
by  the  Coast  Guard. 

So  that  in  the  event  of  war  and  had  Uncle  Sam  attempted  to  send 
his  200-man  army  against  the  enemy  on  this  tug,  and  the  foe  had 
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been  favored  by  a  25-mile  wind,  we  would  have  had  to  have  asked 
the  enemy  for  a  wind  check. 

General  Arnold  in  his  book  Global  Mission,  published  about  a  year 
ago,  stated : 

Through  to  this  day  Alaska  has  never  received  the  attention  in  national- 
defense  planning  that  it  deserves  *  *  *  but  we  were  never  able  to  get  the 
money  or  allocations  for  the  airports  that  we  really  needed  there  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  bases  we  required  then — and  need  more  than  ever  now. 

I  contend  that  statehood  and  Alaskan  defenses  are  closely  related. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  introduced  earlier  in  the  hearing 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Early  in  the  war  we  were  alarmed  over  the  lack  of  defenses  in 
Alaska.  I  came  down  to  Washington.  I  went  to  see  Admiral  King. 
He  shook  his  head  rather  sadly.  He  was  fully  aware  of  our  predica- 
ment in  Alaska.  He  took  me  to  a  large  map  of  the  world  and  he 
pointed  out  all  the  Nation's  prior  obligations.  We  had  to  keep  open 
the  life  line  to  Great  Britain,  he  said,  as  well  as  to  Australia  by  way  of 
Hawaii.  We  had  to  keep  defenses  on  our  East  and  West  coasts  in  case 
of  sudden  attack,  and  he  concluded :  So  you  see,  we  will  try  to  hold 
Alaska,  if  we  can,  but  it  is  extremely  dougtf  ul.    That  was  the  attitude. 

For  years  our  voteless  Delegate  in  Congress  rose  on  the  floor  and 
asked  that  something  be  done  about  Alaska's  defense  which  is  tlie 
Nation's  defense.  He  urged  that  $100,000,000  be  appropriated  to  de- 
fend Alaska.  The  Navy  said  $10,000,000  was  plenty,  but  we  didn't 
get  that.    We  got  not  one  cent. 

Our  Delegate  pointed  out  that  the  island  of  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians 
had  for  some  30- odd  years,  since  1904,  been  surrounded  on  our  maps 
by  a  green  circle,  marking  it  as  a  naval  station,  and  therefore  des- 
tined for  development  as  a  base  by  the  Navy,  but  the  Navy  which  first 
occupied  the  island  of  Kiska  was  the  navy  of  Japan.  And  Alaska 
was  the  only  part  of  the  American  continent  invaded  and  held  by 
the  enemy  during  World  War  11. 

The  people  of  Alaska  were  aware  of  that  but  they  were  not  able  to 
make  an  impression  on  Congress.  The  enemy  was  driven  out  of  Kiska 
and  Attu  and  ultimately  defeated  there  as  elsewhere  but  the  entire 
Aleutian  campaign  was  unnecessary.  Every  American  life  that  was 
lost  there  was  needlessly  lost — 2,500  of  them.  If  we  had  defended 
those  Aleutians  the  Japanese  would  never  have  gotten  in. 

I  wish  in  this  connection  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  from 
former  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  who  certainly  is  quali- 
fied to  speak  as  an  expert  and  which  supports  Alaskan  statehood  for 
various  reasons,  and  particularly  stresses  defense. 

The  Chaikman.  The  letter  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Patterson,  Belknap  &  Webb, 
Neiv  York,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deae  SenItor  O'Mahoney  :  I  had  intended  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  this  week  and  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill.  I  am  well  aware,  however,  of  the  heavy  demands  made 
on  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  in  order  to  save  your  time  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  satisfactory  if  I  should  cover  what  I  have  to  say 
by  a  written  statement  attached  to  this  letter. 
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I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  would  call  this  letter  and  the  accompanying 
statement  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  would  embody  the  statement  as 
part  of  the  record. 
With  warm  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Patterson. 


Statement  of  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Former  Secretary  of 

War,  New  York  City 

I  strongly  support  passage  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill. 

When  Secretary  Sewart  in  1867  negotiated  the  treaty  for  purchase  of  Alaska 
Territory  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000,  the  cynical  spoke  of  Alaska  as  ''Seward's 
ice  box"  and  condemned  the  transaction  as  a  flagrant  waste  of  public  funds. 
Time  has  proved  that  Seward's  treaty  was  one  of  the  wisest  steps  in  statesman- 
ship ever  taken  by  our  Government.  Time  has  also  made  it  clear  that  the 
final  step  in  recognition  of  Alaska — statehood  like  that  of  the  48  States — should 
be  taken  promptly. 

When  an  American  citizen  moves  to  Alaska  from  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas, 
or  Oregon,  he  is  nonetheless  an  American  citizen,  living  on  soil  that  has  been. 
American  for  83  years.  Why  should  he  lose  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
Nation's  affairs? 

I  support  statehood  for  Alaska  on  many  grounds.  In  simple  justice  to  the 
100,000  Americans  who  live  there,  Alaska  should  be  the  forty-ninth  State.  Some 
may  say  that  100,000  are  not  so  many  people ;  but  half  of  our  present  Sitates 
did  not  have  100,000  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  their  attainment  of  the  status 
of  a  State. 

I  also  believe  that  statehood  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  Nation — 
politically,  socially,  economically.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  resources 
in  Alaska,  rich  but  now  largely  latent,  will  be  developed  more  rapidly  when 
Alaska  is  recognized  as  a  State,  a  full-fledged  partner  with  the  other  States. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  with  detailed  discussion  of  these 
matters,  but  will  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  advantages  the  United  States 
will  derive  in  national  defense  by  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Alaska  for  state- 
hood. 

I  am  thinking  back  to  those  anxious  days  in  1942,  8  years  ago,  when  the 
Japanese  threat  to  Alaska  was  one  of  our  gravest  concerns.  We  had  lost 
command  of  the  Pacific  for  the  time  being.  Our  route  to  Alaska  by  sea — and 
we  then  had  no  other  access — was  uncertain.  The  Japanese  had  seized  Attn 
and  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians,  and  no  one  knew  what  they  would  try  next. 

In  the  War  Department  we  were  well  aware  of  how  weak  our  defenses  were. 
We  did  our  best  to  expand  the  chain  of  airfields  that  ran  from  Minnesota  up  to 
Fairbanks.  We  started  the  Alcan  Highway,  locating  it  where  we  did  as  a 
support  for  those  airfields.  We  undertook  the  Canol  project  for  a  supply  of 
oil  to  be  delivered  from  northwest  Canada  to  Alaska,  expensive,  it  is  true,  and 
severely  criticized  at  the  time,  but  thoroughly  sound  as  a  war  measure. 

It  was  brought  home  to  me  at  that  time  that  our  chief  difficulty  in  defending 
Alaska  was  the  problem  of  supplying  military  forces  there.  It  would  do  no 
good  to  place  troops  there  if  they  could  not  be  maintained,  kept  equipped,  and 
moved  from  place  to  place.  A  solution  to  the  supply  problem  in  Alaska  was 
the  key  to  success  in  defense  of  the  United  States  against  attack  from  the 
northwest. 

Alaska  was  not  lacking  or  deficient  in  most  of  the  raw  materials  needed  for 
supply  of  military  forces.  It  had  timber,  minerals,  petroleum.  What  was  lack- 
ing, what  was  deficient,  was  the  population  to  develop  the  available  resources. 
The  Territory  was  so  thinly  peopled  that  the  resources  in  the  soil  could  not  be 
converted  into  useful  products  save  on  the  most  meager  basis. 

Five  years  later,  in  1947,  the  War  Department  made  an  intensive  study  of 
Alaska  defense  under  "cold  war"  conditions.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  defense  of  Alaska  was  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  defense  of  Alaska  should  be  geared  to  air  operations.  There  was  also 
general  agreement  that  nothing  would  strengthen  our  defenses  in  Alaska  as 
much  as  an  increase  in  population,  to  the  end  that  the  basic  resources  of  the 
area  might  be  utilized  for  supply  of  the  defending  forces. 

What  was  true  in  1942  and  in  1947  is  true  in  1950.  The  prime  need  in 
national  defense,  so  far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  is  a  growing  population.  In 
66676—50 32 
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Soviet  Russia  a  need  like  that  would  be  met  by  establisbment  of  slave  labor 
camps,  as  has  been  done  across  the  Bering  Straits  in  Siberia.  That  vpill  never 
be  our  way.  But  in  the  interest  of  our  national  security  we  should  neglect  no 
measure  that  will  persuade  enterprising  citizens  in  suitable  numbers  to  settle 
in  Alaska  and  take  their  part  in  development  of  industry,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  other  facilities  there.  The  granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska,  I  am' 
certain,  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  population,  will  promote  the  utilization  of 
resources,  and  will  strengthen  the  national  defense. 

On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  on  those  outlined  earlier  in  this  statement,  I 
advocate  passage  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill. 

Governor  Gruening.  He  mentions  Alaska  as  an  adjunct  of  defense, 
the  need  for  civilian  services,  and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  Grandi- 
son  Gardner  before  a  Senate  committee  recently,  which  was  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Alaska  public  works  bill.    It  is  pertinent. 

Senator  Anderson.  Secretary  Patterson's  letter  is  in  the  record,  and 
if  there  are  others  that  you  care  to  submit,  they  will  be  put  in  at  this 
point. 

(Major  General  Gardner's  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gkandison  Gabdnee,  Chief,  Am  Force  Base  Division 
OF  THE  National  Military  Establishment,  on  S.  855,  Eighty-First  Congress, 
Before  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 

What  is  not  so  commonly  recognized,  however,  is  the  significance  of  civil  devel- 
opment to  the  operation  of  military  installations.  In  reality,  a  military  establish- 
ment is  normally  dependent  upon  the  civil  community  for  many  of  its  most  vital 
requirements.  Civilian  needs  require  the  construction  of  transportation  facil- 
ities which  are  essential  to  military  activity.  Military  construction  is  dependent 
upon  civilian  industry  for  its  materials  and  requires  civilian  labor  for  its  com- 
pletion. Many  maintenance  and  technical  activities  on  an  air  base  are  performed 
by  civilian  employees.  Military  personnel  and  their  dependents  need  food, 
clothing,  household  goods,  public  utilities,  schools,  churches,  et  cetera  available 
in  the  normal  civilian  community. 

Because  of  the  meager  settlement  and  development  of  some  areas  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  our  air  bases  there  must  operate  without  the  advantages 
of  local  civil  activity.  Existing  transportation  facilities  are  inadequate  to  satisfy 
even  minimum  military  requirement.  Materals  and  labor  must  be  transported 
from  the  United  States,  although  Alaska  is  rich  in  timber,  gypsum — and  I  might 
have  added  to  that  potential  electric  power  and  many  other  things — and  other 
raw  materials  necessary  for  military  construction.  Permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees must  be  brought  in,  housed,  and  provided  with  living  and  recreational 
facilities  consistent  with  the  requirements  for  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

The  result  ehormously  multiplies  not  only  the  logistical  difficulties  but  also  the 
cost  of  our  air  operations  in  Alaska.  Even  at  such  effort  and  expense,  our  needs 
are  met  on  a  minimal  and  often  substandard  basis.  Supply  acquires  a  hand-to- 
mouth  aspect  that  would  be  a  real  hazard  in  wartime. 

An  appreciable  amount  of  this  expense  and  difficulty  can  be  eliminated  if  the 
settlement,  trade,  and  industry  of  Alaska  are  materially  developed.  The  existence 
of  centers  of  population  and  industry  together  with  an  efficient  and  comprehen- 
sive rail  and  highway  transportation  system  near  our  Alaskan  air  bases  would 
very  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  those  bases. 

******* 
The  availability  of  local  labor  and  adequate  transportation  could  reduce  the  cost 
of  construction  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  to  a  level  comparable  with  that  in  the 
coastal  cities.  If,  in  addition,  there  were  developed  adequate  local  sources  of 
building  materials,  such  as  lumber  and  cement — I  miglit  have  added  in  there 
electric  power  development — these  costs  could  be  cut  still  more.  Further,  the 
military  supply  agencies  would  be  relieved  of  a  major  burden  if  domestic  com- 
modities were  available  through  local  purchase. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  and  scope  of  our  defense  establishments  in  Alaska, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  believes  that  the  appreciable  savings  which 
would  result  from  the  development  of  the  Territory  would  greatly  reduce  the 
over-all  cost  of  the  military  development  program.     In  addition,  the  early  in- 
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crease  in  the  effectiveness  and  stability  of  the  defense  establishments  in  Alaska 
involve  factors  which  cannot  be  assessed  solely  in  terms  of  money. 

Governor  Gruening.  There  is  a  point  which  might  be  considered 
controversial  but  which  I  feel  has  a  bearing.  I  think  it  was  you, 
Senator  Lehman,  who  said  you  would  leave  to  the  experts,  the  ques- 
tion of  defenses.  I  feel  anywhere  in  the  48  States  where  the  defenses 
have  long  been  established,  where  the  military  people  are  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  your  judgment  would  be  that  of  all  people. 
But  Alaska  is  a  new  area  from  the  standpoint  of  the  military.  They 
have  come  into  it  very  recently.  They  know  very  little  about  it. 
Alaska  Senators  could  be  helpful,  and  not,  let  me  endeavor  to  make 
clear,  in  any  pork-barrel,  log-rolling  sense. 

During  the  period  of  preparation  for  World  War  II  we  saw  a  great 
many  things  done  there  that  we  knew  were  unwise,  that  were  wasteful 
of  Federal  funds,  but  we  did  not  have  the  strength  to  point  them  out 
effectively.  We  tried  to  point  them  out  not  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing something  for  our  selves  but  to  obviate  errors. 

For  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1942  we  heard  indirectly  that  the 
Army  was  planning  to  build  a  big  transfer  base  at  Excursion  Inlet. 
That  was  after  the  Japanese  had  occupied  the  Aleutians.  The  pro- 
posal was  that  in  this  inlet  60  miles  northwest  of  Juneau,  the  Army 
would  build  a  great  base.  It  would  ship  its  supplies  and  men  up  there 
through  the  waters  of  the  Inside  Passage  and  then  convoy  them  along 
the  coast  to  the  Aleutians. 

Delegate  Bartlett  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  it.  It  was  just  virgin 
forest.  There  was  nothing  there.  We  knew  they  could  not  get  that 
base  built  in  time  to  be  of  any  use.  In  order  to  avoid  the  needless 
cost  and  wastefulness  of  that  I  flew  down  to  San  Francisco  to  see 
General  DeWitt.  I  explained  to  him  if  that  base  was  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  Juneau,  and  I  was  not  viewing  it  from  a  chamber-of-com- 
merce  point  of  view,  but  in  Juneau  we  already  had  docks,  a  garrison 
of  1,000  men,  already  had  utilities,  hospitals,  a  labor  supply,  and 
much  else,  that  we  had  all  the  things,  that  at  Excursion  Inlet  would 
have  to  be  created  from  scratch,  and  would  never  be  completed  in  time. 
I  pointed  out  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  operation,  which  meant 
bringing  up  goods  and  storing  them,  pending  transshipment,  they 
could  build  at  Juneau  one  warehouse  at  that  time  and  proceed  imme- 
diatel3^  In  others  they  could  start  operating  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
listened  for  a  while  and  finally  said,  "I  have  signed  it."  I  said,  "You 
can  unsign  it.  You  can  transfer  it  to  Jmieau.  Not  a  stick  of  lumber 
has  been  shipped  as  yet.  Every  cent  of  money  you  spend  in  Excursion 
Inlet  will  be  wasted.    That  base  will  not  be  finished." 

But  he  would  not  make  that  modification  which  could  have  been 
done  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  I  think  two  Senators  passing  on  appro- 
priations would  have  been  able  to  point  out  in  a  way  that  Delegate 
Bartlett  and  I  could  not. 

What  happened  ?  The  base  was  not  finished  by  the  time  the  Japs 
were  driven  out  of  the  Aleutians.  The  money,  material,  and  labor 
were  wholly  wasted.  Yet  they  continued  to  build  it  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  an  uncompleted  project  is  a  monument  to  error.  It 
cost  $37,000,000,  and  then  they  promptly  began  to  dismantle  it.  I 
could  give  you  repeated  similar  illustrations  all  over  Alaska.  The 
Army  engineers  started  to  build  a  great  air  base  at  Galena  on  the 
Yukon.    Everybody  in  the  neighborhood  knew  it  would  be  flooded  by 
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the  Yukon  in  the  spring.  The  Army  authorities  were  told  so.  But 
no  one  with  sufficient  weight  was  able  to  tell  them  so. 

What  happened  ?  The  field  was  built ;  there  was  the  usual  spring 
flood,  and  the  field  was  flooded.  The  lesson  was  pointed  out  and  the 
Army  engineers  were  advised  to  build  a  few  miles  away  on  a  beach 
well  above  the  floodwaters,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  confess  error. 
They  said,  "We  will  raise  the  field  6  feet.  We  will  put  it  above  the 
flood  level."  They  were  told  "No"  because  this  flood  last  spring  was 
a  very  small  flood.  They  were  told  that  an  average  flood  would 
flood  even  a  field  6  feet  higher. 

Nevertheless  they  proceeded  to  do  what  they  had  been  warned  not 
to  do  at  the  cost  of  more  millions.  The  same  thing  happened.  Then 
what  did  they  do  ?  They  still  wouldn't  listen.  To  save  the  project, 
they  built  a  dike  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Yukon,  with  the  result 
that  they  flooded  the  village  of  Galena.  This  sort  of  thing  happened 
all  over  Alaska.    I  could  cite  chapter  and  verse  for  some  hours. 

Senator  Millikin.  It  looks  like  war  on  Alaska. 

Governor  Gruening.  In  the  late  thirties  the  Navy  planned  three 
naval  air  base  stations  to  be  situated  at  about  700-mile  intervals  from 
Sand  Point,  Wash.  The  first  was  to  be  at  Sitka,  the  second  at  Kodiak, 
and  the  third  at  Dutch  Harbor.  They  went  into  Sitka  and  took  a 
small  island  called  Japonski,  which  is  200  feet  from  the  shore.  The 
original  appropriation  was  314  millions.  After  they  had  had  it  half 
completed  they  suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  made  no  allowance 
for  the  Army,  which  is  supposed  to  defend  the  naval  base  in  the  case 
of  attack. 

What  to  do  ?  They  could  not  put  the  Army  on  the  mainland  be- 
cause it  would  be  separated  by  water  from  the  naval  base  it  was  sup- 
posed to  defend.  So  they  went  out  in  Sitka  Harbor  and  at  great  cost 
blew  off  the  tops  of  some  rocky,  dome-shaped  islands,  flattened  them 
out,  and  then  filled  them  in  and  connected  them  by  causeways,  raising 
the  cost  of  the  base  to  $50,000,000.  With  the  millions  of  acres  of  vacant 
land  in  Alaska  on  which  to  build  a  base,  they  had  to  create  land.  And 
they  located  that  base  where  there  could  be  no  runway  so  in  case  of 
attack,  the  transportation  by  air  would  have  had  to  be  by  seaplane. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  Alaskan  bases.  They  were  selected  and 
built  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  informed  residents.  That  advice 
was  sound  and  should  have  been  heeded  and  would  have  been  heeded  if 
it  could  have  been  given  by  someone  down  here  in  Washington  in  a 
position  to  say,  "Hold  up;  have  you  considered  these  criticisms? 
What  is  your  answer  to  them?"  Millions  of  dollars  could  have  been 
saved. 

Senator  Millikin.  Governor  Gruening,  I  remember  we  had  days 
of  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Chandler  at  that  time  was 
a  leader  of  that.  Day  after  day  he  brought  it  to  our  attention.  He 
was  joined  by  others.  I  assure  you  that  he  was  the  sounding  board 
for  Alaska  and  careful  consideration  was  given  to  it. 

Governor  Gruening.  Yet  we  do  not  have  defenses  now.  General 
Eisenhower  only  3  weeks  ago,  pointing  to  what  he  viewed  as  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  national  defenses,  pointed  to  Alaska  as  danger  spot 
No.  1.  This  is  41/2  years  after  the  termination  of  World  War  II,  and 
3%  years  in  the  cold  war. 

We  feel  the  situation  is  pretty  dangerous  and  that  means  dangerous 
to  the  whole  Nation.    I  think  there  is  no  question  that  tomorrow  we 
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'Could  be  taken  by  an  airborne  invasion  of  not  more  than  two  divisions. 
I  have  some  very  recent  information  on  the  subject  which  I  turned 
over  to  the  Army,  and  which  I  cannot  reveal  except  in  executive  ses- 
rsion  because  I  was  informed  I  should  consider  it  classified. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  recall  the  magazines  have  been  full  of  the 
defense  of  Alaska. 

Governor  Gruening.  That  is  right,  but  still  we  do  not  have  it. 

Senator  Millikin.  My  sole  point  here  is  that  you  folks  have  had 
jour  problems  represented  in  the  Senate,  and  if  you  think  they  have 
not  been,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  can  recall  definitely  days 
of  debate  on  it  in  the  Senate.  Alaskan  Senators,  coming  from  Alaska, 
might  be  somewhat  more  persuasive.  If  Governor  Gruening  were 
Senator  from  Alaska  he  could  charm  a  bird  out  of  a  tree.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  need  to  feel  completely  estranged  from  the  United 
-States. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  apart  from  the  strictly  military  prob- 
lem, we  are  now  engaged  in  something  that  is  without  precedent  in 
history,  namely,  the  cold  war,  which  is  the  situation  between  peace  and 
war  in  which  Alaska,  which  lies  within  naked-eye  view  of  Soviet 
Siberia,  should  serve  as  an  example  of  our  American  way  of  life,  and 
of  our  democracy.  To  achieve  that  we  should  have  the  full  benefits  of 
equality  which,  as  a  Territory,  is  denied  us. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  sale  of 
Russia- America,  as  Alaska  was  called  by  the  Czar.  They  say  this  is  a 
betrayal  of  the  Russian  people. 

In  an  article  published  not  long  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  United 
States  had  tacitly,  in  a  roundabout  way  admitted  as  much — I  did  not 
quite  follow  their  logic — as  we  had  turned  back  to  Russia  the  Kuriles 
Island,  which  had  been  wrongly  disposed  of  by  the  Czars,  and  that  the 
next  proper  step  for  the  United  States  would  be  to  turn  Alaska  back 
to  Russia.    We  think  statehood  would  be  a  clear  answer. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  do  not  see  how  they  missed  that  at  Yalta. 

Governor  Gruening.  We  have  no  intention  of  being  turned  back 
to  Russia. 

Senator  Lehman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  any  of  the 
minds  of  anybody  that  Alaska,  from  a  defense  standpoint,  is  a  vital 
spot.  I  feel  very  strongly,  based  on  things  that  have  been  told  to  me  by 
military  people  in  whom  I  have  confidence,  that  the  defense  of  Alaska 
is  extremely  important.  It  is  one  of  the  strategic  points.  I  think  the 
only  question  is  whether  you  can  get  that  defense  any  more  surely 
as  a  State  than  you  can  as  a  Territory.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  country  are  going  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
experts  in  military  defense  rather  than  any  representation  that 
might  be  made  by  a  Senator  or  Congressman. 

Governor  Gruening.  Senator  Lehman,  as  Senator  Millikin  has 
pointed  out,  there  have  been  many  speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
for  Alaskan  defense.  Those  who  make  them — and  we  are  grateful — 
can  only  speak  from  hearsay.  Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  the  Senate 
to  have  two  men  there  from  Alaska,  who  have  lived  there,  who  really 
inow  the  situation  in  Alaska,  to  contribute  their  information  and 
their  special  knowledge  to  the  debate  ? 

Senator  Lehman.  You  pointed  out  these  errors  that  were  made 
hy  the  Army  in  setting  up  this  airfield  and  warehouse  center.    Other 
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people  in  Alaska  did  go  to  great  lengths  in  pointing  out  the  error  of 
those  things,  but  they  were  still  done. 

It  seems  to  me  the  error  came  from  the  Army  strategists  or  Army 
engineers  rather  than  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  representation. 
You  know  how  I  feel  about  statehood  for  Alaska,  but  I  think  you 
have  not  made  a  case  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  Alaska  can  be 
defended  any  better  or  any  less  well  because  of  political  representation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Governor  Gruening.  It  is  not  so  much  political  as  the  making  of 
knowledge  available.  All  these  appropriations  go  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  If  there  should  be  a  Senator  there  who  is  in- 
formed about  a  certain  expenditure  in  one  spot  and  knew  it  would 
probably  be  a  total  waste,  he  could  speak  about  it  and  it  would  not 
be  done.    I  think  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  contribution. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it  does  not  always 
work  that  way.  I  can  point  to  a  project  right  now  and  I  have  two  or 
three  times  pointed  out  to  the  military  that  when  they  get  all  the 
houses  built  and  start  to  move  their  people  in,  they  will  not  have  a 
domestic  water  supply,  but  then  they  can  start  to  demolish  it. 

I  recognize  that  situation. 

Senator  Butuer.  I  would  like  to  say  that  during  the  time  of  war 
everything  is  yielded  to  the  military,  and  they  are  placed  in  command, 
and  that  is  about  the  only  way  you  can  conduct  a  war,  perhaps.  Errors 
are  bound  to  be  made  and  to  creep  in.  The  errors  have  not  all  been 
made  in  Alaska  by  any  means.  Right  today  they  are  starting  con- 
struction for  a  1,000-bed  hospital  within  a  few  miles  of  a  500-bed  hos- 
pital that  they  thought  was  necessary  during  the  war  and  they  are 
abandoning  that  one  5  miles  away. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  think 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  the  debate  has  pretty  much  moved 
away  from  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  statehood  which  nearly 
everyone  seems  to  agree  upon,  and  has  focused  on  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular bill.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  great  variety  and  the  tremen- 
dous support  that  the  Alaska  statehood  idea  has. 

I  do  not  think  of  an  issue  that  has  such  unanimity  of  support 
throughout  the  Nation's  press.  Here  in  Washington  you  have  four 
papers,  the  Times-Herald,  the  Post,  the  Star,  and  the  News,  which 
represent  almost  every  category  of  opinion.  All  are  militantly  in 
favor  of  statehood.  It  is  so  throughout  the  country.  We  have  the 
support  of  practically  every  national  organization  of  importance  that 
I  can  think  of  in  the  United  States — the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  junior  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Legion,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
the  railway  brotherhoods,  the  Grange,  and  so  on. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Governor  Warren  and  Governor  Dris- 
coU  for  the  last  "three  conferences  of  the  governors  of  48  States,  the 
governors  have  gone  on  record,  under  their  rules  it  has  to  be  unani- 
mously, for  statehood. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  our  stationery,  which  shows  the 
type  of  people  who  endorsed  our  committee.  We  have  a  great  variety 
of  leaders. 

Senator  Anderson.  Their  names  from  that  letterhead  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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(The  names  on  the  Alaska  Statehood  Committee  letterhead  are  as 
follows:) 

Alaska  Committee :  Robei't  Atwood,  Anchorage,  chairman ;  W.  L.  Baker, 
Ketchikan,  vice  chairman;  Mrs.  Mildred  Hermann,  Juneau,  secretary ;  Lee  Bet- 
tinger,  Kodiak ;  Percy  Ipalook,  Wales  ;  Howai'd  Lyng,  Nome ;  Stanley  McCutcheon, 
Anchorage ;  Andrew  Nerland,  Fairbanks ;  Frank  Peratrovich,  Klawock ;  "Victor  C. 
Rivers,  Anchorage ;  Warren  A.  Taylor,  Fairbanks. 

Ex  officio  members :  Delegate  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Judge  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  Gov. 
Ernest  Gruening. 

National  committee:  Ellis  Arnall,  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,^  Rex  Beach,^  Dave 
Beck,  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Francis  Biddle,  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding,  Harold 
Boeschenstein,  Gov.  John  W.  Benner,  Joe  E.  Brown,  Belmore  Browne,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Blair  Buck,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  James  Cagney, 
Ward  Canaday,  Arthur  Capper,  William  S.  Carlson,  Hodding  Carter,  Stuart 
Chase,  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  Bartley  Crum,  Homer  Cummings,  Jonathan 
Daniels,  Jay  N.  Darling,  Clarence  R.  Decker,  John  Dewey,  Maj.  Gen.  William  J. 
Donovan,  Michael  Francis  Doyle,  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  Cyrus  Eaton,  Jr.,  Maj. 
George  Fielding  Eliot,  James  A.  Farley,  Marshall  Field  III,  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  John  Nance  Garner,  Wil- 
liam Green,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  John  Gunther,  Vice  Adm.  Harry  Hamlet,  Mrs.  J. 
Borden,  Harriman  Oveta  Gulp,  Hobby  Hamilton  Holt,  Palmer  Hoyt,  Rupert 
Hughes,  Croil  Hunter,  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Eric  Johnston,  Al  Jolson,  Jesse 
Holman  Jones,  Bishop  Gerald  G.  Kennedy,  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  James  M. 
Landis,  Wilbur  LaRoe,  Jr.,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Gov.  Thomas  J.  Mabry,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Archibald  MacLeish,  E.  B.  MacNaughton,  Gov.  Sidney  S. 
McMath,  Malcolm  Muir,  Philip  Murray,  Jennette  Paddock  Nichols,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Howard  W.  Odum,  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Gov.  Val  Peterson,  Cornelia  Bryce  Pinchot,  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Henry  Varnum 
Poor,  Grantland  Rice,  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Kenneth  Roberts,  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
James  Roosevelt,  Arthur  Schlesiuger,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Kenneth  C.  M. 
Sills,  James  G.  Stahlman,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
John  W.  Studebaker,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Gov.  Roy  J.  Turner,  Gov.  Earl 
Warren,  Bradford  Washburn,  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  Alvin  C.  York,  and 
Darryl  F.  Zanuck. 

Governor  Gruening.  On  our  committee  there  are  a  number  of  State 
governors,  leaders  in  the  field  of  religion,  business  leaders',  and  in  every 
walk  of  life  who  favored  statehood.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
find  a  way  to  approve  the  bill,  amend  it,  as  it  sees  fit,  and  send  it  on  its 
way  to  favorable  action. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  this  comment :  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  you  had  to  say  about  the  military  defense 
of  Alaska  and,  through  Alaska,  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  is 
most  important. 

But  I  feel  that  if  the  Uinted  States  should  become  involved  in  a 
third  world  war  it  is  going  to  make  very  little  difference  whether  we 
have  two  United  States  Senators  from  Alaska  or  not. 

That  military  development  or  exploitation  in  Alaska  would  be  only 
part  of  the  general  destruction  of  civilization  consequent  to  a  third 
world  war.  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
defense  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  civilization  itself 
is  for  us  here  in  the  United  States  to  show  that  under  our  system  of 
private  property  more  opportunity  for  stable  prosperity  can  be  de- 
veloped for  more  people  than  under  any  other  system. 

That  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  argument  which 
you  spokesmen  for  Alaska  can  make  for  statehood  is  to  show  this 
committee  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 

^  Deceased  after  accepting  membership. 
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world  how  opportunities  may  be  expanded  in  Alaska  for  peaceful  and 
prosperous  living  by  many  more  people  than  now  occupy  that  area. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  heart  of  this  whole  question. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  agree  with  you  fully,  and  I  think  that  part 
of  that  program  is  eliminating  us  as  second-class  citizens  and  making 
us  first-class  citizens. 

The  CsAiEMAisr.  Then  you  have  to  show  the  committee  and  Congress 
how  the  granting  of  statehood  will  cut  away  the  obstacles  to  the  devel- 
opment of  resources  there  which  have  existed  ever  since  Alaska  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States.     That  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  could  talk  on  that  subject  several  hours. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  hate  to  burden  you  with  this  question,  but  I 
wonder  if,  in  summary  form,  you  could  give  us  your  own  reasons, 
stated  categorically,  why  or  in  what  way  it  will  strengthen  the  Union. 
Why  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Alaska  to  come  into  the 
Union  is  interesting  and  important.  The  determinative  question  in 
my  mind  is  how  will  that  strengthen  the  Union. 

Governor  Gruening.  First  of  all,  it  will  develop  a  vast  new  unde- 
veloped area  at  a  time  when  we  are  losing  other  areas'  in  the  world 
with  which  we  have  commerce.  We  have  lost  China  and  we  will  prob- 
ably lose  all  of  Asia.  The  development  of  Alaska  would  bring  new 
trade  with  the  48  States.     That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2  is,  I  think,  extremely  important.  In  this  moment  of 
our  cold  war  we  must  give  specific  demonstrations  of  our  faith  in 
democracy.  In  these  northern  latitudes  where  Alaska  lies,  to  date 
no  free  society,  no  free  people  such  as  we  are,  excepting  the  Scandi- 
navians and  Finns,  have  developed  an  effective  civilization  and  stable 
economy. 

The  Canadians  have  not  moved  that  far  north.  We  have  not  done 
it  after  83  years  as  a  Territory.  The  Eussians  behind  the  iron  curtain 
are  developing  their  own  system,  and  nothing  would  be  more  impor- 
tant for  us  to  develop  in  the  same  latitude,  right  next  to  their  police 
state,  a  fine  example  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  I  think  that  is 
a  challenge  that  our  people  will  respond  to  eagerly.  But  we  cannot 
do  it  as  second-class  citizens. 

In  the  long;  story  of  Territorial  failure  under  Federal  rule  there 
is  no  villain  m  the  picture.  Nobody  in  Washington  has  lain  awake 
nights  trying  to  do  us  harm.  But  Government  by  bureaus  at  a  distance 
of  5,000  miles  has  not  worked.  It  did  not  work  in  the  other  Terri- 
tories which  became  States.  It  works  more  and  more  poorly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  Washington. 

Senator  Butler.  If  statehood  is  granted  as  requested  under  331,  the 
State  of  Alaska  would  have  control  of  about  0.6  percent  of  the  area  of 
Alaska  and  you  would  still  be  controlled.  They  would  still  have 
control  over  99.4  percent  of  the  area. 

Governor  Gruening.  The  committee  can  make  such  improvements 
as  it  thinks  would  rectify  that  situation. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  do  not  want  to  open  a  debate  on  the  subject, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  Governor  would  continue  with  any  other  reasons 
he  may  have. 

Governor  Gruening.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  great  unde- 
veloped resources  in  Alaska  and  minerals  which  have  not  been  de- 
veloped and  which  should  be  developed.  They  are  beneficial  to  our 
whole  national  economy. 
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We  will,  under  statehood,  have  new  opportunities  for  our  young 
people.  In  many  cases  they  would  come  there  if  they  felt  they  were 
not  progressing  m  the  particular  States  in  which  they  live.  This  is 
a  new  and  last  frontier.  This  would  be  a  continuation  of  our  historic 
trend. 

The  Alaskans  have  what  the  American  epic  has  been,  to  move  west- 
ward into  areas  and  start  a  new  life,  create  new  wealth  on  the  frontier. 
That  is  the  real  significance  of  statehood.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
pretty  effective  answer.  You  will  expand  our  whole  national 
economy. 

We  may  be  considered  somewhat  static  in  the  48  States.  I  do  not 
mean  there  are  not  other  frontiers  besides  the  geographic.  Science 
is  making  new  frontiers.  I  am  confident  statehood  for  Alaska  will 
help  our  entire  national  economy.  I  am  also  confident  that  progress 
there  will  not  happen  appreciably  without  statehood.  Alaska  will 
progress  very  slowly,  painfully,  and  haltingly  as  a  Territory.  I 
think  I  have  attempted  to  answer  those  questions.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
have  succeeded. 

Senator  Millikin.  I  was  not  opening  up  a  debate.  I  just  wanted 
a  summary  of  your  views. 

Governor  Gruening.  Those  are  my  convictions.  I  think  they  are 
shared  by  90  percent  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  I  think,  in  substance, 
they  are  shared  by  all  the  people  of  Alaska.  There  is  only  the  differ- 
ence of  detail  as  to  the  kind  of  enabling  act  we  should  have  and 
whether  the  new  State  would  get  all  it  should.  That  is  the  question, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  has  been  aired  pretty  thoroughly  before  this 
committee,  which  holds  the  future  of  Alaska  in  its  hands.  We  are 
confident  that  it  will  treat  our  aspiration  for  statehood  in  a  most 
friendly  and  sympathetic  fashion  and  in  what  they  deem  to  be  the 
good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Ecton.  Governor,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
amending  this  bill  and  making  an  attempt  to  clear  up  the  Indian 
situation  in  Alaska  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  Well,  of  course,  I  feel  this  statehood  bill  is 
not  the  place  to  settle  the  Indian  question.  That  is  a  complex  question, 
full  of  problems  that  have  come  to  us  from  earlier  periods.  It  has 
certain  peculiar  aspects  in  Alaska. 

To  attempt  to  settle  that  in  this  bill  I  think  would  be  an  error.  I 
do  not  think  you  could.  The  Indian  in  Alaska  is  not  such  a  problem 
after  all  if  you  approach  the  matter  with  sympathy  and  common  sense. 
It  should  be  settled  by  the  Congress  by  itself. 

It  is  not  settled  for  the  United  States.  Why  should  it  be  settled  for 
Alaska  in  this  bill  ? 

Senator  Ecton.  The  Interior  Department  is  taking  it  through  their 
Indian  Division  and  it  is  continually  creating  new  problems  up  there. 
My  question  is.  Why  can  we  not  amend  this  bill  to  at  least  stop  that  ? 
We  have  heard  here  throughout  this  hearing  that  these  reservations 
have  been  set  up  and  they  are  being  set  up  and  future  ones  are  already 
contemplated. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  think  I  recall  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  said  there  would  be  no  more  reservations  until  the  whole 
question  had  been  studied.  I  think  within  that  study  Congress  will 
have  a  very  important  part.  To  try  and  dispose  of  this  large  question 
in  the  bill,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it.    I  think  you  know  how 
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I  feel  on  the  subject  of  reservations.  I  testified  before  this  committee 
on  the  subject. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  noticed  that  the  Association  of  Indian  Eights 
is  meeting  up  in  New  York  and  they  just  went  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  indicated  its  continued  determination  to  press  for  these 
reservations  in  Alaska. 

Senator  McFarland.  Have  they  all  been  up  there  studymg  it? 

Governor  Gruening.  They  are  not  correctly  informed  about 
Alaska,  in  my  view. 

Senator  Anderson.  As  long  as  there  is  a  militant  organization  which 
represents  itself  as  being  the  only  true  friends  of  the  Indians,  out 
fighting  for  them  and  continuing  to  agitate  for  them,  you  are  going  to 
have  the  question  very  much  alive  until  there  is  a  policy  on  it. 

Governor  Gruening.  Without  wishing  to  be  personal,  I  consider 
that  I  am  as  good  a  friend  of  the  Indian  as  can  be.  I  think  Delegate 
Bartlett  is  the  same. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  understand  that  we  would  grant  that  im- 
mediately, because  Senator  McFarland  and  I  have  been  in  the  same 
situation  and  we  felt  we  were  friendly  to  the  Indians.  We  are  glad 
to  find  other  people  who  are  in  public  life  and  are  friendly  to  them. 

Senator  Millikin.  You  see  the  presence  of  two  Senators  from  two 
different  States  does  not  solve  them,  and  they  are  as  able  Senators  as 
you  will  find  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Anderson.  Back  to  the  agTicultural  problem  for  just  a 
moment;  there  are  many  things  in  this  Alaska  statehood  problem 
which  seem  to  be  almost  controversial,  but  one  thing  I  have  tried  to 
hold  on  to  is  the  possibility  that  some  land  in  sufficiently  large  areas 
could  become  available  for  agricultural  development  in  order  that 
we  might  give  just  the  very  thing  you  suggested,  the  test  of  philoso- 
phies as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  agricultural  lands. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  in  my  spare  time  spent  quite  a  little  effort 
in  the  study  of  agriculture  in  Eussia,  although  I  have  not  been  inside 
Eussia.  I  know  of  it  in  terms  of  rural  electrification.  I  know  the 
Eussian  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  use  electricity  to  operate  a  grinder 
or  milking  machine  or  any  of  the  things  that  the  American  farmer 
has  learned  to  be  his  true  allies. 

He  cannot  let  his  housewife  run  a  cleaner  or  electric  stove.  She 
can  have  it  for  a  radio.  Why?  It  brings  the  propaganda  to  her. 
We  do  not  think  that  is  the  ultimate  as  far  as  the  housewife  in  America 
is  concerned.  It  is  quite  the  reverse.  We  open  up  every  door  to  her 
that  the  woman  in  the  city  has,  but  the  Eussians  say  if  they  had  our 
problems  they  would  do  it. 

They  do  not  have  motor  tractors. 

Congress  has  just  passed  a  rural  telephone  bill.  In  Eussia  there 
can  be  only  two  telephones  in  any  rural  community,  one  at  the  coop- 
erative of  the  farms  and  one  with  the  party  boss.  We  have  quite  a 
different  system.  It  does  seem  to  me  if  we  could  acquire  a  piece  of 
land  similarly  situated  to  the  Eussian  collectivist  farms  and  try  by 
most  adequate  agricultural  development  to  do  a  better  job  of  farming 
than  they  are  doing,  then  we  will  do  what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee  has  suggested,  make  democracy  so  attractive  and 
workable  that  other  people  would  be  attracted  to  it. 

I  have  regretted  in  this  discussion  that  it  has  not  been  possible  that 
we  could  work  out  a  little  different  system  of  granting  of  land  so  that 
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we  might  get  an  area  that  could  be  developed  and  developed  now, 
that  they  do  not  have  to  wait  on  surveys  that  may  come  at  the  wish 
of  Congress  20  years  from  now  or  some  other  time. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely.  While  I  think 
we  can  subsist  on  what  this  bill  gives  us,  if  you  want  to  give  us  more 
and  make  the  large  tracts  available  no  one  will  object. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  say  particularly  giving  you  more,  but 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  reclamation  projects  to  realize  how 
little  the  Lord  knew  of  geography  when  He  laid  them  out,  that  He 
did  not  seem  to  understand  rectangular  surveys. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  lay  His  rivers  out.  They  meander  like 
the  Yukon.  I  they  were  the  way  that  we  have  our  irrigation  ditches, 
at  right  angles,  how  it  would  simplify  things. 

I  do  not  think  rectangular  surveys  are  a  measure  of  agricultural  or 
forest  possibilities.  I  have  quarreled  with  the  Forest  Service  officials 
who  believe  that  forests  should  have  square  boundaries.  I  have  flown 
over  too  much  forest  land  where  you  do  not  have  the  possibilities  of 
clearing  to  accept  that. 

As  I  said,  I  hoped  that  here  was  a  great  new  land,  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  quite  different  from  Iowa  and  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  even  in  the  areas  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and 
if  we  could  open  it  up  as  a  State  I  think  we  might  give  the  courage 
to  people  to  try  some  completely  new  system  of  land  granting  to  that 
State. 

I  would  grant  Alaska  enough  land  so  it  could  feel  that  it  exists  as 
a  State,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  it  land  in  areas  where  there 
would  be  other  possibilities  than  mining  and  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  any  survey  of  Alaska  which  shows 
land  which  is  less  than  5,000  feet  ? 

Governor  Gruening.  Yes ;  and  less  than  three.  There  is  a  propor- 
tion of  high  elevation,  but  in  percentage  to  the  total  it  is  not  very  great. 

Would  it  not  be  in  line  with  the  suggestion  I  made,  that  you  have 
this  committee  of  Congress  during  the  next  few  years  solve  this  prob- 
lem? Let  us  go  ahead  and  make  the  start  with  the  State  and  abide  by 
whatever  decision  there  is,  based  on  the  study  of  it,  done  by  con- 
gressional enactment. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  international 
boundary  survey  along  the  Mexican  border.  I  greatly  hope  that  it 
will  work  better  than  that  has  worked.  It  should  be  simple,  without 
delay  whatsoever,  to  find  out  from  the  Forest  Service,  for  example, 
w^hat  the  extent  of  land  is,  adjacent  to  existing  communities  which 
could,  without  injury  to  the  general  objective  of  the  National  Forest 
Service,  be  turned  over  to  the  new  State,  regardless  of  rectangular 
boundaries. 

Governor  Gruening.  That  is  along  the  line  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  with  the  Forest  Service. 

Senator  Anderson.  They  might  find  when  they  wanted  to  continue 
the  city  of  Juneau  that  they  might  not  want  to  lay  out  the  streets  in 
straight  patterns.  We  sometimes  curve  them  around.  That  does  not 
follow  rectangular  surveys. 

Governor  Gruening.  The  cities  of  southeast  Alaska  are  forced  by 
topography  to  be  built  that  way.  Only  the  cities  of  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks  are  laid  out  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  at  this  meeting 
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the  situation  that  exists  under  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  because  it  illustrates  the  impact  upon  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals of  modern  technological  developments. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  development  of  the  atomic  energy,  wherever  we  have 
a  Government  plant — and  the  plants  must  be  Government  plants — we 
have  a  Government  town.  Oak  Eidge,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  which  has  none  of  the  problems 
of  Alaska,  is  not  governed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  not  governed  by  people  who  live  there.  It  is  managed  by  a 
New  York  corporation  under  a  contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  managers  of  that  New  York  corporation  determine 
what  the  street  extension  service  shall  be,  they  collect  garbage,  they 
perform  all  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  public  municipality. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  Federal  Government  agency,, 
has  a  contract  with  the  General  Electric  Corp.,  for  example,  to  run 
the  Hanford  plant.  So  we  have  a  wholly  owned  Govermnent  opera- 
tion functioning  under  a  contract  with  one  of  the  largest  of  the  so- 
called  private  corporations  of  the  United  States,  and  all  of  the  old 
ideas  of  American  Government  and  free  enterprise  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  that  development. 

In  a  great  area  like  Alaska,  the  development  of  national  resources, 
the  exploration  for  oil,  the  exploration  and  development  of  minerals, 
will  probably  have  to  be  carried  on  by  huge  organizations.  You  have 
the  question  of  public  power  versus  private  power.  This  committee 
is  considering  a  bill  which  has  passed  the  House,  for  the  Eklutna 
project,  with  which  you  are  familiar.  This  committee  adopted  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make 
it  possible  to  turn  such  a  project,  if  it  is  constructed,  over  to  public 
ownership  in  Alaska,  if  the  developments  of  the  future — statehood, 
for  instance — make  that  desirable. 

These  I  cite  as  illustrating  the  difficulty  which  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  confront  in  considering  the  terms  of  the  Alaska  bilL 
Those  terms  must  be  such  as  will  give  the  greatest  freedom  for  indi- 
viduals to  develop  the  resources  of  that  area. 

Governor  Gruening.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  would  disagree  with 
that. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  trouble  is  shall  we  write  it  down  into  law 
or  are  we  postponing  it  for  future  consideration  by  Congress,  as  when 
you  suggest,  "Let  Congress  appoint  a  commission  and  decide  what  to 
do  about  this  thing."  I  would  like  to  see  a  more  definite  beginnings 
immediately. 

Governor  Gruening.  We  hope  you  will  pass  the  bill  at  this  session. 

Senator  McFarland.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  the  great  majority  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
feel  a  duty  toward  Alaska  because  you  have  no  representation.  You 
have  a  situation  where  the  administration  is  recommending  statehood. 
The  administration  wants  this  bill  passed.  The  reason  we  talk  about 
these  things,  the  reason  we  talk  about  your  situation,  is  that  there  are 
some  of  us  who  want  to  see  the  Indians  of  Alaska  and  the  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  taken  care  of.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
would  like  to  see  the  people  of  Alaska  not  have  to  fight  a  lot  of  things 
that  we  have  had  to  fight  for  all  of  these  years. 

It  would  seem  to  me — I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  all  of  these 
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hearings — that  in  a  few  days  we  could  work  out  some  of  these  ques- 
tions that  might  later  save  you  years  and  years  of  fighting,  because 
when  you  get  your  statehood  you  have  only  two  Senators.  You  will 
not  have  96  Senators.  You  may  not  have  96  Senators  now,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  96  Senators  to  give  a  little  consideration  to  people  who  are 
not  represented.  Those  are  the  reasons  that  impel  us  to  ask  these 
questions.  They  are  friendly  questions.  All  of  us  know  that.  We 
know  you  would  take  statehood  just  as  it  is. 

But  some  of  these  problems  will  not  be  easy  to  solve.  It  is  our  inter- 
est in  the  people  that  causes  us  to  ask  these  questions.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that.  These  are  the  matters  we  are  dealing  with,  that  we 
have  struggled  with  and  we  are  struggling  with  them  all  the  time. 
1  would  hope  that  a  new  State  would  not  have  to  struggle  with  that. 

Governor  Grtjening.  I  know  Delegate  Bartlett  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  meet  with  the  committee  and  thrash  out  these  problems. 

Senator  McFarland.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  do  that  ? 
We  have  to  take  it  or  leave  it  even  though  it  doesn't  settle  a  lot  of 
questions,  I  venture  to  state  that  25  years  from  now  if  they  are  not 
in  this  enabling  act  you  will  be  fighting  for  them. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  are  going  to  adjourn.  Just  prior  to  ad- 
journment, in  behalf  of  our  chairman  I  want  to  say  that  the  hearings 
on  Hawaiian  stateliood  will  start  Monday  at  10  o'clock  in  the  caucus 
room. 

May  I  say  to  you.  Governor  Gruening,  in  behalf  of  your  appearance 
here  and  these  other  folks,  that  we  are  very,  very  pleased  with  the 
testimony  that  has  been  given  and  the  general  appearance  that  has 
been  held  before  this  committee. 

It  was  your  misfortune  that  Senator  O'Mahoney  was  ill  and  not 
able  to  preside  during  it.  Your  loss  has  been  my  gain.  I  have  been 
able  to  stay  here  and  watch  it,  because  I  was  interested  in  the  testimony 
of  the  good  people  of  Alaska  when  we  were  studying  your  confirmation 
as  Governor. 

You  may  have  wondered  about  my  questions  about  population,  but 
I  am  interested  in  the  capacity  of  those  people  to  govern  themselves. 
I  may  say  that  your  visitors  from  Alaska  have  persuaded  us  that  they 
are  competent  people  and  high  standing.  We  are  happy  to  have  you. 
We  want  to  congratulate  you,  and  through  you  the  people  of  Alaska, 
who  have  come  here  and  given  this  Senate  committee  very  valuable 
and  worth  while  and  important  information  on  a  national  question. 
I  hope  when  you  return  to  Alaska  you  will  give  the  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  for  us. 

Governor  Gruening.  We  appreciate  the  help  of  the  committee. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  30  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  closed.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  CITY  OFFICIALS; 
NEWSPAPER  EDITORS;  MISCELLANEOUS  ORGANIZATIONS;  AND 
RESIDENTS  OF  ALASKA 

(Subsequent  to  the  hearings  on  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  following 
communication  was  received  from  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  Senala 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs :) 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  5,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney:  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  thorough  and 
objective  consideration  whicli  your  committee  is  giving  to  H.  R.  331  and  H.  R. 
49,  bills  which  would  enable  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  take 
their  rightful  place  as  members  of  the  Union.  As  you  know,  I  have  long  sup- 
ported the  objectives  of  these  important  bills  which  carry  out  the  pledges  made 
to  the  people  of  the  two  Territories.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress,  during 
its  present  session,  will  enact  legislation  granting  statehood  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  The  need  is  more  urgent  today  than  ever  before.  By  such  action,  we  will 
not  only  promote  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  two  Territories,  but  also 
greatly  strengthen  the  security  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  our  present  States  achieved  statehood 
at  a  relatively  early  period  of  their  development.  The  stimulus  of  being  admitted 
as  full  partners  in  the  Union,  and  the  challenge  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
were  among  the  most  significant  factors  contributing  to  their  growth  and 
progress.  Very  few  of  our  existing  States,  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to 
the  Union,  possessed  potential  resources,  both  human  and  natural,  superior  to 
those  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  I  am  confident  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  like  our 
present  States,  will  grow  with  statehood  and  because  of  statehood. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  repeat  at  this  time  the  arguments  for  state- 
hood. The  many  qualified  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  your  committee 
have,  I  am  sure,  presented  convincing  evidence  both  as  to  the  need  for  and  the 
tangible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  statehood.  There  is,  however,  one  objec- 
tion made  by  opponents  of  H.  R.  331  and  H.  R.  49  which  I  believe  requires  further 
discussion  because  it  goes  beyond  the  question  of  statehood  and  raises  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  issue.  I  am  referring  to  the  objection  that  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  as  States  would  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  disproportionate  to  their  population. 

This  argument  is  not  only  entirely  without  merit,  but  also  directly  attacks  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  constitutional  system  under  which  this  Nation  has  grown  and 
prospered.  Without  the  provision  for  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  of  all 
States,  both  great  and  small,  regardless  of  population,  there  probably  would  have 
been  no  United  States.  This  was  one  of  the  great  compromises  which  the  Fed- 
eralist says  was  a  result  "not  of  theory  but  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  that  mutual 
deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered 
indispensable."  There  is  no  justification  for  denying  statehood  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  an  issue  which  was  resolved  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787. 

America  justly  takes  pride  in  its  record  of  fulfilling  to  the  letter  its  obliga- 
tions to  foreign  nations.  We  should  be  no  less  scrupulous  in  carrying  out  the 
promises  made  to  our  own  citizens  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  case  for  state- 
hood rests  on  both  legal  and  moral  grounds. 
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These  are  troubled  times.     I  know  of  few  better  ways  in  which  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  deep  faith  in  democracy  and  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment than  by  admitting  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-ninth  and 
fiftieth  States. 
Sincerely, 

Haeey  S.  Truman. 


Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 
Bureau  op  Land  Management, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  May  9,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahonet  :  There  are  submitted  herewith  the  following 
statements  by  Assistant  Secretary  William  B.  Warne  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  prepared  in  response  to  questions  which  were  raised  during  the  hearings 
on  the  Alaska  statehood  bill : 
Land  ownership  in  Alaska. 
Livestock  possibilities  in  Alaska. 
Alaskan  agricultural  possibilities. 
The  survey  situation  in  Alaska. 
Alaskan  natives,  a  valuable  human  resource. 
Minerals  outlook  for  Alaska. 
Outlook  for  industry  in  Alaska. 
Status  of  Alaskan  highways. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  K.  Coote, 
Division  of  Land  Planning 

(For  the  Director). 

Land  Ownership  in  Axaska 
(As  OF  June  30,  1949) 

The  total  land  area  of  Alaska  is  365,481,600  acres.  Of  this,  2%  million  acres 
have  been  surveyed  by  the  Federal  Government,  leaving  363,000,000  acres  remain- 
ing to  be  surveyed. 

About  99  percent  of  Alaska  is  federally  owned,  less  than  500,000  acres  having 
been  patented  under  the  public  land  laws.  Of  this,  about  175,000  acres  were 
granted  to  homesteaders.  Approximately  5,600  patents  have  been  issued  as 
follows : 

To  homesteaders 1,  300 

To  miners 1,  400 

To  individuals  for  residence  and  business  sites 2,  300 

To  others . 600 

In  addition,  1,400  claimants  hold  150,000  acres  of  public  lands  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  action  necessary  to  perfect  their  titles.  Nine  hundred  of  these  claim- 
ants are  homesteaders. 

A  total  of  227  leases  and  permits,  granting  use  of  1,345,000  acres  of  public 
lands,  is  in  force  as  follows : 


Number 


Acres 


Mineral  leases  and  permits  . 
Other  leases  and  permits 

Total 


33 
194 


48,  572 
1, 296, 831 


1, 345, 403 


Federal  lands  in  Alaska  amount  to  about  365,000,000  acres.  Of  this  area, 
three-fourths,  or  270,000,000  acres,  are  not  reserved  for  public  use  but  are  open 
to  homesteading  and  other  acquisition.  The  remaining  95,000,000  acres  are 
reserved  for  the  following  purposes  : 
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Acres 

<  til  and  gas  development 49,  000,  000 

National  forests 21,  000,  000 

Wildlife   refuges 8,  000,  000 

National  parks  and  monuments 7,  000,  000 

Military  purposes 4,  000,  000 

Native   reservations 3,  000,  000 

Other    purposes 3,  000,  000 

The  character  of  the  public  land  .in  Alaska,  outside  of  national  forests,  is 
roughlj'  as  follows : 

Acres 

Alpine  grass  and  brush 105,  000,  000 

Tundra 95,  000,  000 

Sparsely    timbered 90,  000,  000 

Forest 40,  000,  000 

Barren : 14,  000,  000 


Livestock  Possibilities  in  Alaska 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  which  are  physically  suited  for  stock  raising 
in  Alaska.  Dairying  is  a  major  enterprise  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  and 
dairy  farms  are  found  in  other  locations :  at  Fairbanks,  at  Kodiak,  and  in 
southeastern  Alaska.  Beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  produced  under  ranch  condi- 
tions on  Kodiak  and  on  other  islands ;  sheep  are  raised  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula 
and  some  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  There  are  possibly  4,000,000  acres  of 
range  land  suitable  for  grazing  domestic  livestock. 

The  extent  of  the  demand  for  meat  and  milk  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statistics  on  shipments  to  Alaska  from  the  United  States  in  1947  : 

Pounds 

Beef  and  veal 6,262,268 

I'ork,  ham,  and  bacon 2,604,777 

Milk    (evaporated) 7, 166,  852 

The  present  and  potential  market  for  these  products  is  sufficient  to  allow 
greatly  increased  production  and  to  provide  a  promising  outlook  for  the  live- 
stock industry  in  Alaska. 

Kodiak  Island  and  the  Caribou  Hills  area  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  beef  cattle  production  under  ranch  conditions.  Summer  feed  is  abund- 
ant. There  are  estimated  to  be  200,000  acres  of  good  summer  range  land  on  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Kodiak  Island.  Here,  the  native  grasses  on  lower 
slopes  provide  excellent  pasturage.  Winter  feed  is  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
At  the  heads  of  the  bays,  cattle  can  be  wintered  in  good  condition  on  the  beach 
ryes,  sedges,  and  kelp.  Some  hay,  however,  would  be  needed  for  emergency 
Avinter  feed. 

In  the  town  of  Kodiak,  cold-storage  facilities  are  under  construction.  There 
are  several  well-established  and  fairly  large  livestock  enterprises  in  the  area. 
Forage  resources,  if  fully  utilized,  would  produce  adequate  amounts  of  beef  and 
lamb  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  small  well-equipped  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  plant  from  which  Government-inspected  meat  products  could  be 
supplied  not  only  to  the  civilian  and  military  market  at  Kodiak  but  also  to  the 
Alaska  Railroad  belt. 

Two  or  three  livestock  enterprises  are  in  process  of  being  established  on 
Sitkinak  Island  and  one  on  Tugidak  Island.  Enlarged  livestock  operations  on 
Sitkalidak  and  Chirikof  Islands  are  under  consideration.  One  or  more  grazing 
lease  applications  have  been  filed  for  each  of  Sanak,  Clifford,  and  Nagai  Islands. 
Other  areas  of  good  summer  range  are  being  made  the  subject  of  range  surveys 
and  are  attracting  interest  because  of  their  apparent  livestock  possibilities.  These 
areas  include  slopes  of  the  Talkeetna  and  Chugach  Mountains,  which  rise  from 
the  Matanuska  Valley,  the  Caribou  Hills  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  the  Gus- 
tavus  area  near  Juneau. 

The  production  and  preservation  of  forage  crops  is  the  principal  problem  con- 
fronting the  livestock  industry  in  Alaska.  The  native  grasses  lack  food  value  in 
the  matured  and  cured  stages  of  development.  The  tall  grasses  also  lack  tha 
ability  to  recover  from  continuous  cutting  or  grazing.  However,  many  tame 
grasses  and  legumes  are  well  adapted  to  Alaska.  Hardy  varieties  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  also  thrive. 
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Alaskan  Ageicultubal  PossrBiLiTiES 

The  cl:~nr:incl  for  farm  products  in  Alaska  greatly  exceeds  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  thi-  Teri'ltory.  Alaskan  farms  now  produce  only  an  estimated  15  percent 
of  the  food  requirements  of  the  people.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Alaska  is 
capable  of  producing  at  least  SO  percent  of  its  own  requirements  for  agricultural 
products. 

Alaska  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  Much  of  it  is  rough  and 
mountainous  or  has  a  climate  too  severe  for  farming,  especially  for  the  growing 
of  the  less  hardy  crops.  However,  the  area  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture, 
though  small  in  relation  to  the  vast  area  of  the  Territory,  is  adequate  as  a  base 
for  a  stable  and  expanding  agricultural  economy  in  the  Territory.  The  amount 
of  land  suitable  for  crops  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  acres,  and  an  additional 
4,000,000  acres  are  suitable  for  the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock. 

Tha  principal  agricultural  areas  of  Alaska  are  located  in  the  central  valleys 
and  lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Matanuska,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage,  and  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula.  The  better  grazing  lands  are  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and 
on  Kodiak  and  adjacent  islands. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  12,000  acres  under  cultivation  in 
Alaska.  This  crop  acreage  is  distributed  about  as  follows :  9,000  acres  in  the 
Matanxiska  Valley,  2,000  acres  in  the  Tanana  Valley  about  Fairbanks,  300  acres 
in  the  Anchorage  area,  500  acres  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  possibly  200  acres 
elsewhere. 

Alaska  now  has  a  population  of  about  100,000,  exclusive  of  military  personnel. 
Approximately  half  of  the  civilian  population  can  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  current  market  for  central  Alaskan  farm  products.  The  balance,  located  in 
soutlieast  Alaska,  which  is  beyond  the  present  marketing  sphere  of  central  Alaska, 
and  including  scattered  groups  in  remote  areas,  cannot  be  considered  part  of  the 
present  market  for  ceneral  Alaska  farm  products.  Based  on  United  States  stand- 
ards, adjusted  for  Alaskan  conditions,  it  has  been  estimated  that  slightly  less 
than  1  acre  of  cropland  will  be  required  per  person.  This  indicates  a  cropland 
requirement,  based  on  present  civilian  population,  of  around  50,000  acres  in 
central  Alaska  instead  of  the  12,000  acres  now  in  crops. 

The  required  acreage  is  available  but  must  be  settled  and  developed.  In  the 
Kenai-Kasilof  area  alone  a  land  classification  survey  has  disclosed  84,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land,  of  which  somewhat  more  than  62,000  acres  is  of  the  highest 
capability  class.  Elsewhere  in  central  Alaska  the  field  steadies  are  disclosing 
substantial  additional  acreages  of  land  suitable  for  crop  production. 


The  SuE^^Y  Situation  in  Alaska 

Some  2y2  million  acres  have  so  far  been  surveyed  in  Alaska.  On  a  purely  mathe- 
matical basis,  when  the  total  land  area  of  Alaska  is  considered  as  being  about 
365%  million  acres,  this  represents  only  about  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
area.    This  comparison,  however,  is  misleading. 

Lands  are  surveyed  in  order  to  define  boundaries  in  anticipation  of  or  following 
settlement  and  use  of  these  lands.  There  is  little  or  no  point  in  extending  the 
rectangular  survey  to  vast  areas  of  mountainous,  rugged,  swampy,  and  tundra 
areas.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
Alaska  is  of  this  character. 

The  immediate  survey  problem,  then,  may  be  confined  to  those  areas  of  Alaska 
which,  because  of  favorable  topography,  climate,  and  access,  lend  themselves  to 
settlement  and  use  within  the  foreseeable  future.  While  there  is  no  estimate  of 
the  acreage  of  the  better  lands,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  amount  is  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  land  area  of  Alaska,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  36  mil- 
lion acres.  The  extension  of  the  rectangular  net  over  this  area  still  represents  a 
tremendous  surveying  job. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  rectangular  system,  it  is  also  necessary  each 
"year  to  survey  settlement  claims  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether  they  be  home- 
steads, homesites,  trade  and  manufacturing  sites,  small  tracts,  rights-of-way,  and 
the  like.  Since  these  surveys  are  required  by  law  as  a  precedent  to  the  passing 
of  title  from  the  Federal  Government  to  private  ownership,  these  surveys  are 
of  the  highest  importance. 

The  money  available  for  surveys  in  Alaska  in  fiscal  year  1950  is  approximately 
$160,000.  This  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  rectangular  net  to  50,000  acres, 
or  approximately  two  townships.     It  also  resulted  in  a  comprehensive  program 
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of  surveys  covering  small  tracts,  townsites,  homesteads,  homesites  and  the  like. 
Ordinarily,  the  latter  type  of  work  requires  approximately  half  of  the  available 
sum  for  surveying,  leaving  the  other  half  only  available  for  extension  of  the 
rectangular  surveys. 

The  1951  program  for  surveys  in  Alaska  contemplates  the  extension  of  the 
rectangular  surveys  to  100,000  acres,  at  the  same  time  stepping  up  the  program 
for  surveying  a  backlog  of  the  smaller  tract  surveys.  The  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1950  and  1951  represent  very  substantial  increases  over  the  programs 
for  the  few  preceding  years.  The  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1947  for  sur- 
veying in  Alaska  was  ^44,000.  In  fiscal  year  1848  the  amount  was  $50,000,  and 
in  19^9,  $91,000. 

Should  the  situation  so  require,  because  of  an  unanticipated  demand  for  set- 
tlement lands  beyond  those  to  be  covered  in  the  present  program,  the  survey 
program  can  be  accelerated  if  funds  are  made  available  for  the  work.- 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  survey  work  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  still  located  in  the  continental  United  States ; 
on  new  surveys  on  the  unsurveyed  lands  in  the  Western  States  and  on  resurveys 
in  all  the  public  land  States.  The  surveying  in  Alaska  is  therefore  only  one 
phase  of  the  Bureau's  survey  program  and  can  receive  only  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  funds  and  trained  manpower  available  for  survey  work. 


Alaskan  Natives — A  Valuable  Human  Resoubce 

Educational,  medical,  and  welfare  services  are  provided  to  Alaskan  natives 
for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are  given  to  certain  of  the  white  population.  A 
population  which  lives  largelj'  in  a  subsistence  economy  requires  help  if  its 
children  ara  to  have  the  American  child's  privelege  of  free  public  education.  Tu- 
l>erculous  ir  in;'.ig<_nt  Indam  and  white"  both  need  care  as  a  matter  of  public 
protection.  Indians  suffering  from  handicaps,  dependency,  and  neglect  require 
assistance  as  do  whites  in  the  same  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Alaskan  natives  pay  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  their 
white  neighbors.  Moreover,  they  have  the  same  access  to  needed  public  services 
as  other  citizens. 

The  native  population  is  one  of  Alaska's  most  important  assets.  These  people 
constitute  a  resident  labor  pool.  The  demand  for  the  skill  and  labor  of  Alaskan 
natives  by  industry  and  Government  service  is  evidence  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  not  only  to  maintain  themselves  but  to  make  dis- 
tinctive contributions  to  the  development,  maintenance,  and  defense  of  the  State. 

The  value  of  the  Alaskan  natives  is  illustrated  by  the  following  typical 
examples : 

1.  The  Bristol  Bay  salmon  packers  recruit  native  labor  throughout  southwest 
Alaska.  Certain  canneries  are  manned  by  all-native  groups  except  for  key 
technicians.  This  native  labor  is  largely  replacing  labor  formerly  imported 
from  the  States. 

2.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  found  native  skilled  labor  so  satis- 
factory that  it  has  asked  the  Alaska  Native  Service  to  provide  special  training 
to  prepare  young  men  for  maintenance  trades.  The  CAA  people  in  Alaska  say 
that  native  workmen  are  apt,  reliable,  and  that  their  adaptation  to  life  in  Alaska 
reduces  labor  turn-over. 

3.  Alaska  natives  have  made  good  use  of  the  credit  given  them  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  not  lost  a  single  penny  to  date  of  the  $4,500,000  rehabili- 
tation loans  granted  to  the  natives  since  1936. 

4.  The  native  trapper  is  a  natural  source  of  labor  to  harvest  Alaska's  great 
fur  crop.  Alaska  is  his  home.  He  wants  to  trap  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  rather 
than  "clean  out"  an  area  and  spend  his  earnings  in  the  States. 

5.  The  natives  boast  an  excellent  record  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  The  mechanical  skills,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  knowledge  of  Lhe 
country  make  these  men  natural  leaders.  They  distinguish  themselves  particu- 
larly as  seamen  in  the  transport  service  in  the  Aleutian  area. 

6.  Qualified  natives,  serving  as  airplane  pilots,  mechanics,  nurses,  teachers, 
cooks,  welders,  clergymen,  stenographers,  businessmen,  lawyers  as  well  as  fisher- 
men, loggers,  and  laborers,  all  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  native  population  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  load  responsibility  and  production  essential 
to  statehood. 

7.  Native  members  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  elected  by  mixed  constituen- 
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cies,  are  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  population  in  the  ability  and  leadership 
of  the  native  citizens.     There  were  five  native  members  in  the  1949  legislature. 

The  native  population  constitutes  an  important  market.  Being  permanent 
residents,  they  are  heavy  consumers  of  durable  goods.  The  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  homes,  boats,  trap  lines,  business  establishments,  and  families  of 
these  thirty-thousand-odd  people  must  be  bought  not  only  in  Alaska  but  in  the 
States. 

The  Alaskan  native  represents  the  one  part  of  the  human  race  that  learned  to 
live  in  the  Arctic,  to  love  it,  and  regard  it  as  his  home.  Nevpcomers  to  the  North 
have  depended  heavily  upon  native  skills  and  "know-how." 


MiNEEALs  Outlook  for  Alaska 

Minerals  in  Alaska  were  the  first  resource  to  be  developed  on  a  large  scale. 
They  now  support  the  Territory's  second  largest  industry.  A  wide  variety  of 
mineral  resources,  however,  remains  undeveloped. 

The  developed  resources  are  principally  coal  and  gold.  Total  tonnage  of  coal 
resources  is  on  the  order  of  110,000,000,0000  net  tons.  The  Healy  River  and 
Matanuska  fields,  included  in  tJtiis  estimate,  are  presently  accessible  to  transporta- 
tion. Developed  gold  resouix-es  are  best  exemplified  by  the  Alaska  Juneau  lode 
gold  mine  and  a  number  of  large  placer  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and 
Kushokwim  and  on  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Reconnaissance  examinations  of  Alaskan  mineral  deposits  indicate  that  many 
undeveloped  minerals  are  present  in  the  Territory.  Detailed  knowledge  of 
Alaskan's  mineral  potential,  however,  is  fragmentary. 

A  general  and  comprehensive  development  of  Alaska's  mineral  potentials  is  an 
essential  ingredient  to  a  sound,  stable,  and  expanding  economy,  particularly  for 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  An  increasing  demand  for  the  local  production  of  some 
minerals  is  being  created  by  Alaska's  growing  population. 

Mercury  and  antimony  are  metals  of  definite  strategic  value.  Parts  of  the 
Kuskokwim  Valley  appear  to  be  particularly  rich  in  mercury  deposits  with 
antimony  closely  associated  with  them,  but  the  area  has  not  been  well  prospected. 
Very  little  development  of  these  minerals  has  occurred. 

Tin  is  known  to  exist  in  commercial  and  near  commercial  concentrations  on 
the  Seward  Peninsula,  but  the  potential  tin-bearing  areas  have  been  explored 
to  only  a  very  limited  degree.  Development  has  been  almost  negligible  although 
tin  has  been  produced  from  placers,  and  one  small  lode  mine  has  been  partly 
developed.  Inasmuch  as  commercial  bodies  of  tin  ore  are  unknown  elsewhere 
on  the  North  American  Continent,  and  tin  is  highly  strategic  mineral,  the 
successful  development  of  the  Alaskan  tin  deposits  would  be  of  importance  to 
the  national  economy  and  security. 

Chromite  deposits  of  moderate  size  exist  near  tidewater  on  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula. These  are  among  the  few  known  chromite  deposits  of  good  quality  on 
the  North  American  Continent ;  consequently  they  are  of  definite  strategic  value. 

Copper  occurs  in  many  places  in  Alaska,  but  to  date,  only  a  few  deposits 
have  been  worked.  Other  known  deposits  have  not  been  extensively  developed 
because  their  apparent  value  did  not  seem  to  offer  returns  commensurate  with 
the  risk  involved.  Copper  mineralization  is  known  in  the  region  of  Iliamna 
Lake,  in  the  Alaska  Railroad  belt,  upper  Nabesna  River,  in  the  White  River 
region,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and.  elsewhere. 

Although  considerable  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been  produced  as  by- 
products from  Alaskan  gold  mines,  very  little  has  been  produced  from  mines  in 
which  they  constitute  the  chief  product.  Their  low  unit  value,  the  metallurgical 
difficulties  peculiar  to  them,  and  the  lack  of  local  reduction  facilities  have  dis- 
couraged interest  in  lead  and  zinc  mining  in  Alaska.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well 
known  that  strong  lead-zinc  mineralization  occurs  in  Alaska. 

Other  undeveloped  mineral  resources  in  Alaska  include  iron,  paladium,  and 
asbestos. 

Numerous  oil  seepages  discovered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  Arctic  coast 
during  the  war  led  to  an  intensive  drilling  program,  still  under  way,  that  gives 
jn-omise  of  a  potential  petroleum  industry.  Favorable  petroleum  structures 
also  occur  in  south  central  Alaska,  especially  in  the  Ohinitna  Bay  district,  and 
exploration  there  is  contemplated. 

Industrial  minerals  are  in  strong  demand,  and  numerous  deposits  have  been 
located  in  areas  accessible  to  the  rail  belt.  Portland  cement  is  the  most  urgently 
needed  industrial  mineral  product.     Demand  would  double  if  costs  could  be 
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reduced.  Today,  no  lime  kilns  exist  in  Alaska.  A  potential  market  for  gypsum 
products  continues  to  expand.  Another  vital  building  commodity  is  insulating 
material  for  building  construction.  Today  the  only  utilization  of  industrial 
materials  in  the  Territory  is  the  production  of  sand-cement  building  blocks  and 
the  output  of  a  small  brickyard  at  Anchorage. 


Outlook  foe  Industry  in  Alaska 

Industry  in  Alaska  can  be  expected  to  expand  greatly  within  the  next  few 
years.  Alaska's  undeveloped  forests,  minerals,  agricultural  lands,  fish  resources, 
and  scenery,  awaiting  only  the  investment  of  additional  capital  and  the  appli- 
cation of  business  know-how,  will  enable  her  to  become  a  strong  segment  of 
American  industry. 

One  of  Alaska's  more  important  industrial  potentials  is  that  of  wood-dissolv- 
ing pulp,  a  high-quality  bleached  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon,  staple 
fiber,  cellophane,  plastics,  and  similar  commercial  products.  The  demand  for 
this  wood-dissolving  pulp  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that,  by  1955,  the  world  shortage,  taking  into  account  planned  additions  to  mill 
capacity  elsewhere,  will  amount  to  375,000  tons  annually.  Tests  have  shown 
that  much  of  the  forests  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  particularly  well  suited 
for  production  of  this  pulp.  The  Tongass  National  Forest  alone  can  sustain, 
on  a  perpetual-yield  basis,  the  daily  production  of  3,000  tons  of  wood-dissolving 
pulp.  The  long-term  market  price  of  this  product  is  expected  to  exceed  $150 
per  ton.  The  low  costs  of  timber  in  Alaska  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
industry  there  to  compete  successfully  with  other  producing  areas  despite  higher 
costs  for  transportation  to  established  markets.  The  market  for  wood-dis- 
solving pulp,  it  should  be  noted,  is  much  more  stable  than  that  for  paper- 
quality  pulps. 

Industries  manufacturing  plywood  and  lumber  in  Alaska  can  be  expected  to 
gfow  hand  in  hand  with  the  pulp  industry.  Interest  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  a  group  of  investors  in  the  construction  of  a  plywood  plant,  al- 
though this  interest  is  contingent  on  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  industry. 
Expansion  of  existing  sawmill  facilities  can  be  expected  to  accompany  the  initia- 
tion of  pulp  operations. 

The  minerals  industry  of  Alaska  has  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  The 
cumulative  value  of  Alaskan  mineral  production,  since  the  United  States  ac- 
quired the  Territory,  totals  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  Practically  all  of  this  pro- 
duction has  been  obtained  from  exceptionally  rich  deposits  or  from  medium- 
grade  deposits  either  on  tidewater  or  otherwise  adapted  to  very  low-cost  mining 
methods.  Reconnaissance  studies  have  suggested  the  presence  of  substantial 
untapped  mineral  resources  in  Alaska  which  can  be  mined  at  a  profit.  Much 
more  geologic  exploration  is  needed,  however,  to  guide  development  of  the 
minerals  industry.  Additional  details  on  the  mineral  outlook  for  Alaska  are  in- 
corporated elsewhere  in  this  presentation. 

Exploratory  projects  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  indicate  possibilities 
for  additional  developments  in  the  fish  industry.  The  business  of  supplying 
canned  crab  meat,  for  example,  is  one  that  could  be  expanded  successfully. 
Prior  to  the  entry  of  this  country  into  World  War  II,  most  of  the  canned  crab 
meat  utilized  in  the  United  States  was  imported  from  Japan.  In  one  year,  the 
value  of  such  imports  was  somewhat  more  than  $4,500,000.  Most  of  the  Japanese 
crab  meat  was  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea.  A  large  part  of  that 
sea,  of  course,  consists  of  Alaskan  waters.  Since  the  end  of  Japanese  fishing 
operations  in  those  waters,  there  has  been  little  American  exploitation  of  the 
crab  resource. 

Other  types  of  sea  food  found  in  Alaskan  waters  which  could  be  commercially 
developed  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  present  include  gray  cod,  Pacific 
pollack,  flounder,  shrimp,  butter  clams,  and  others. 

Another  significant  business  possibility  in  Alaska  is  the  utilization  of  byproducts 
of  the  fish  industry.  Salmon-cannery  waste,  now  largely  destroyed  or  discarded, 
could  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  vitamins  and  other  pharmaceutical  com- 
modities as  well  as  spreads,  chowders,  and  bisques. 

Alaska's  magnificent  scenic  resources  combined  with  her  pleasant  summer 
climate  augur  a  continuing  increase  in  her  already  large  tou.rist  industry.  In 
1949,  67,000  persons  visited  Alaska  during  the  summer  months.  Travel  expendi- 
tures during  that  year,  including  those  for  transportation,  food,  lodging,  and 
miscellaneous  related  purposes,  totaled  an  estimated  $25,000,000. 
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This  volume  could  be  increased  greatly  if  suitable,  additional  facilities  were 
available.  Many  more  resort  hotels,  lodges,  tourist  courts,  and  the  like  could 
be  built  vpith  profit  to  the  investors  and  benefit  to  other  Alaskan  business. 
Conceivably,  the  tourist  industry,  with  adequate  facilities  and  proper  promotion, 
could  outrank  the  fishing  and  mining  industries  combined. 

Agricultural  development  will  call  for  the  establishment  of  food-processing 
industries.  New  creameries,  packing  plants,  and  quick-freeze  establishments 
are  obvious  adjuncts  to  new  farm  settlements. 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  are  many  other  types  of  industry  which  can  be 
expected  to  grow  along  with  general  economic  expansion  in  Alaska.  Business 
opportunities,  large  and  small,  will  be  abundant. 


Status  of  Alaskan  Highways 

The  central  road  system  in  Alaska  consists  of  a  total  of  2,926  miles  of  high- 
way classified  as  through,  feeder,  and  local  roads.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
system  of  all-weather  gravel  roads.  A  total  of  1,854  miles  of  higliways  are 
interconnected  and  also  connected  by  the  Alaska  Highway  with  the  continental 
road  system.  The  balance  of  the  road  mileage  is  in  disconnected  segments 
serving  local  requirements  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  operates 
in  conjunction  with  the  Territorial  board  of  road  commissioners  so  as  to  provide 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  Territorial  road  department.  Gas-tax  revenues  are  allocated 
by  the  Territorial  board  and  are  expended  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  largely 
on  road  projects  designated  by  the  board,  both  for  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  greatest  share  of  the  highway  program  is  financed  by  direct  Federal  appro- 
priations. The  present  large  program  of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  based, 
and  justified  largely,  on  military  considerations.  Much  of  the  road  mileage  in 
the  present  interconnected  system  was  built  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  portion  of  the  war-built  Alaska  Highway  that  lies  within  the  Territory, 
for  example,  was  so  constructed.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission  was  for  many 
years  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Road  construction,  reconstruction,  and  surfacing  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  since  the  war  and  are  now  under  way  total  $76,475,250.  The 
bituminous-surfacing  program,  comprising  nearly  $40,000,000  of  this  amount, 
was  initiated  and  justified  almost  entirely  on  military  considerations,  with 
the  strong  support  of  the  Defense  Establishment.  The  new  construction  and 
reconstruction  projects  have  been  authorized  largely  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1950  for  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  roads  is  $1,841,300.  The  road- 
maintenance  expenditure  is  subject  to  increase  because  of  the  increasing  mileage 
of  roads  to  be  maintained. 

The  present  Territorial  gasoline  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  is  susceptible  of 
being  increased  twofold  or  threefold  without  becoming  a  burden.  Revenues 
from  this  source  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  the  maintenance  of  the 
road  system  of  Alaska  in  a  manner  adequate  for  all  normal  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  road  mileage  in  the  central  road  system,  Alaska  is  served 
by  approximately  300  miles  of  roads  in  the  national  forest  areas  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  under 
the  forest  highway  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  Statehood  for 
Alaska  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the  forest  highways. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

May  9,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  :  Enclosed  is  a  study  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  subject  Alaska :  Additional  Costs  of  Statehood,  which  I  hope, 
may  be  included  in  the  hearings  on  Alaska  statehood. 

These  figures  are  based  largely  on  hearings  held  a  year  or  two  ago.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  evident  that  they  tend  to  bear  out  the  data  on  additional  costs  presented 
by  the  opponents  more  closely  than  they  do  the  figui-es  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ponents.   In  other  words,  it  appears  that  we  must  rely  primarily  on  the  larger 
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figure  developed  by  Judge  Arnold  as  the  additional  cost  if  Alaska  should  be 
granted  statehood. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  Butler, 

United  States  Senator,  Nebraska. 

Alaska  :  Additional  Costs  of  Statehood 
(Prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference   Service,   The  Library   of   Congress) 

Although  Alaska  as  a  Territory  already  performs  many  of  the  functions  re- 
quired of  States,  its  admission  into  the  Union  would  add  various  duties  and 
costs  to  its  present  frame  of  government.  The  existing  Territorial  organization 
contains  offices  of  auditor,  commissioner  of  education,  commissioner  of  mines, 
and  such  departments  as  taxation,  agriculture,  and  labor.  Territorial  govern- 
jxient  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that  of  most  State  governments.  Support  for 
these  institutions  is  provided  by  revenues  collected  from  licenses  and  taxes  on 
mines  and  mining,  fisheries,  occupations,  businesses,  and  amusement  devices.^ 
Territorial  income  will  soon  be  augmented  by  receipts  derived  from  property  and 
income  taxes  enacted  by  the  1949  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature." 

A  great  many  functions,  however,  are  now  being  furnished  or  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  list  of  these,  as  contained  in  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1949  and  1950  includes  the  following  :  ^ 


1951  estimates 


Governor's  office 

Legislative  expenses  (biennial) 

Care  and  custody  of  insane 

Fisheries  and  game 

Protection  of  fur  seals 

Investigation  of  fur  seals 

Fox  and  fur  seal  industries.  Pribilof  Islands- 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  roads 

Construction  of  roads 

A  laska  Railroad 

Construction,  Alaska  Railroad 

Alaska  Native  Service 

Construction  of  public  airports 

Alaska  communication  system 

Extension  service 

Geophysical  Institute 

Agricultural  research 

Experiment  stations 

Public  works 

School  land  income 

Exploration  of  petroleum  reserve 

Water  power  investigations 

Mineral  resource  investigation 


70, 494 


494,  340 

1, 250, 000 

481,  300 

37,  400 

385, 000 

1,841,300 

15,  801, 021 

13, 100, 000 

17, 000, 000 

5,  350, 000 

5, 800, 000 

3, 000, 000 

23,  950 

875, 000 

675, 000 

42,  500 

1, 000,  000 

500 

3,  000, 000 

198,  200 

500,  COO 


94, 140 

48, 000 

463, 541 

1,  282,  528 

584,  789 

37,  650 

379,  710 

2, 800, 000 

20,  400, 000 

14, 100, 000 

31,000,000 

7,  308,  273 

3,  200,  000 

6, 100, 000 

56, 000 


316,  200 

52,  500 

12, 000, 000 

500 

11,000,000 

246,  900 

515,  000 


Of  these  items,  the  expenses  of  the  Governor  and  his  office,  legislative  expenses, 
and  the  care  of  the  insane  would  be  definte  obligations  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
It  is  assumed  that  costs  of  these  items  would  remain  approximately  the  same. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  (81st  Cong.),  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union,  "All  the  property  of  the  United  States 
situated  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  used  in  connection  with  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  fur  and  game  of  Alaska  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred and  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  State  of  Alaska  shall  possess 
and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  fisheries  and  of  the 


1  Territorial  board  of  budget,  report,  1945-47.  The  estimates  of  revenue  for  this 
biennium  were  $3, 176, .370.    Revenue  for  1947-49  was  estimated  at  $3,736,700. 

2  Putting  Alaska's  House  in  Order,  p.  1.  Tlie  graduated  net  income  tax  is  geared  to  the 
Fede^'al  income  tax  and  the  tax  rate  is  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  Federal  tax  liaMlity 
on  the  basis  of  Alaska  earnings.  The  general  property  tax  is  the  first  in  Alas^ka  history. 
It  provides  for  an  assessment  of  1  percent  on  the  total  valuation  of  all  assessable  propertv. 
Valuation  has  been  estimated  at  .$110,000,000. 

3  This  does  not  pretend  to  he  a  complete  or  exact  listing  of  all  Federal  funds  spent  in 
Alaska.     It  contains  only  those  estimates  listed  as  "Alaskan"  items  in  the  Federal  budget. 
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fur  and  game  of  Alaska  as  are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  several  States 
within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  including  adjacent  waters.'' 

Those  functions,  therefore,  which  relate  to  the  protection  of  fisli,  fur,  and 
game  in  Alaskan  territory  or  waters  would  be  maintained  by  the  new  State 
government.  It  is  assumed  by  advocates  of  statehood,  however,  that  the  costs 
of  these  new  duties  would  be  partially  counterbalanced  by  part  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Pribilof  ful  sealeries.  These  proceeds  were  estimated  in  1947 
at  something  over  $625,000  per  year.*  In  preparation  for  statehood,  the  1949 
Territorial  legislature  created  a  department  of  fisheries  to  cooperate  with  the 
Fish  and  AVildlife  Service  and  assist  in  conservation  measures. 

Some  expenses  of  maintaining  and  constructing  highways  will  be  required 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  that  are  not  now  required  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
Since  statehood  would  enable  Alaska  to  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act,  these  expenditures  would  not  be  as  great  as  indicated  in 
the  budget  estimate.  Federal  grants  for  highway  construction  are  available 
on  a  50-50  matching  basis  for  all  States  except  those  which  ha^'e  unappropriated 
and  unreserved  public  lands  and  nontaxible  Indian  lands  cxceedni'  5  percent 
of  the  total  ai-ea  of  the  State."  Alaska  falls  into  this  latter  category.  Proposals 
have  been  made  for  the  application  in  Alaska  of  a  3-1  grant  system  similar 
to  that  used  by  Nevada,  which  is  like  Alaska  in  having  a  large  area  of  the  State 
under  Federal  Government  ownership. 

Statehood  would  undoubtedly  increase  Alaskan  participation  in  other  grants- 
in-aid  programs.  However,  the  optional  character  of  these  makes  it  impossible 
to  predetermine  costs. 

The  Alaskan  Native  Service  provides  services  necessary  for  the  support, 
rehabilitation,  education,  health  conservation,  and  relief  of  destitution  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska.  In  this  it  corresponds  to  agencies  providing  similar  service 
for  the  Indians  within  the  present  United  States.  Thus  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  function  would  be  continued  by  the  Federal  Government,  although 
opponents  of  the  statehood  proposition  maintain  that  the  Alaska  Natice  Service 
would  be  an  additional  government  cost.* 

The  disposition  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  presents  a  problem  of  the  same  nature. 
The  railroad  is  a  Government  enterprise  which  operates  470  miles  of  track 
between  Seward  and  Fairbanks.  It  is  currently  undergoing  an  extensive  con- 
struction program.  Its  basic  purposes  are  to  facilitate  national  defense  and 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Territory.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Federal  Government  would  forego  operation. 

Other  expenditures  now  being  made  in  Alaska  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
primarily  of  a  research  or  investigatory  nature.  Item  19,  on  the  above  list,  is 
part  of  $70,000,000  authorized  to  provide  useful  public  works  for  Alaska  over 
a  5-year  period.  About  50  percent  of  the  total  is  to  be  recovered  from  Territorial 
government  or  other  public  bodies.  The  discontinuance  of  this  program  would 
not  result  in  additional  expense  for  Alaska  unless  the  State  desired  to  complete 
the  projects. 

Some  services,  complementary  to  those  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Avould  have  to  be  provided  by  the  State.  Chief  among  these  is  a  State  judicial 
system.  Federal  court  costs,  of  course,  would  continue  to  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.  Another  item  of  expense  would  be  State  building  construct'on 
and  maintenance.  Some  form  of  county  government  mi^ht  be  included  within 
the  State  organization,  but  Territorial  leaders  at  present  do  not  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  these  units.' 

Previous  estimates  of  the  additional  costs  of  statehood  have  varied  consider- 
ably. Hearings  on  statehood  for  Alaska  held  during  the  Eightieth  Congress 
brought  out  estimates  ranging  from  $2,000,000  to  $8,000,000  per  year.  The  differ- 
ence in  figures  was  due  almost  entirely  to  inclusion  of  such  functions  as  the 
Native  Service  and  county  government. 

Estimates  given  by  opponents  of  statehood  include  the  following  items  :  * 


*  Testimony  of  Mr.  Gporce  Simclbore  before  House  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
In-ular  Possogsions.  hearings  on  H.  R.  206  and  H.  R.  180S,  SOtli  Cons..  1st  sess.,  p.  2.30. 

=>  For  further  discussion  of  the  Federal  hiarhway  program  see  Federal  Grants-in-Aid, 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Grants-in-Aid,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  1949, 
ch.  14. 

^  HearinT's  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Possessions,  cited  above, 
pp.  i«6-167,  187. 

''  Hearinars.  cited,  p.  23.3. 

8  U.  S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  hearings  before  the 
SnbcoT"mit<-pe  on  TnTri<-oriai  and  Insular  Possessions  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
on  H.  Res.  93,  pp.  190-191. 
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[Figures  given  on  a  biennial  basis] 

Administration  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service $1,  638,  614 

Roads,  maintenance  only $2,  400,  000 

Less  average  amount  novp^  spent  by  Territory  on  mainte- 
nance and  construction 700,  000 

1,  700,  000 

Care  of  insane 546,  000 

County  governments 300,  000 

Operating  four  courts  (based  on  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  the 

United  States  district  courts  in  Alaska) 1, 100,  000 

State   legislature 75,  000 

Governor's  office 50,  000 

If  the  Federal  Highway  Act  is  extended  to  the  State,  add  for  construc- 
tion of  roads 2,  000,  000 

Administration 

Administration $500,000 

Less  Territorial  present  administrative  costs 50,  000 

450, 000 

If  the  Federal  Government  gives  us  the  railroad,  add 500,  000 

Education  of  natives 4,  000,  003 

Police  system 500,  000 

Buildings  (includes  interest,  amortization,  upkeep,  etc.) 700,000 

Cost  of  statehood  (including  only  major  items) 13,  559,  614 

Needed  to  meet  appropriations  made  by  the  1947  legislature 10,  010.  000 

Total  required  to  finance  a  State  government 23,  559,  614 

The  anticipated  revenue  for  the  current  biennium  is  around 6,  2S6,  000 

Additional  to  be  provided  to  finance  a  State 17,  273,  614 

On  the  other  hand,  by  excluding  the  appropriations  for  county  government, 
Native  Service,  Alaska  Railroad,  police  system  and  buildings  fund  and  including 
certain  revenue  items,  statehood  advocates  have  arrived  at  the  following 
estimates : " 

[Biennial  basis] 

1.  Administration  of  fish  and  wildlife $1,  638,  614 

Less — 

Fifty  percent  game  licenses $60,  400 

Fines   collected 58,  400 

116, 800 

Total 1,  521,  814 

2.  Care  of  insane 546,  000 

3.  Operation  four  courts 1, 100,  000 

4.  State    legislature 75,000 

5.  Governor's  office 50,000 

Total 3,  292,  814 

6.  Road  maintenance  and  construction  : 

Maintenance 2,  400,  000 

Construction 2,  COO,  OCO 

Administration 220,  000 

Total 4,  620,  000 

Less — 

Motor-fuel-tax  receipts $1,  400,  000 

Alaska    fund 300,  000 

National-park   contribution : 70,  000 

Individual   contributions 10,  000 

1,  830,  000 

Total 2,  790,  000 

Grand  total 6,  082,  814 


9  Hearinjjs  on  H.  Res.  93,  p.  244. 
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In  testifying  before  the  House  subcommittee,  statehood  proponents  liave  given 
as  their  reasons  for  omitting  certain  expenditures  that  (1)  tlie  native  residents 
of  Alaslia  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Indians  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the  creation  of  county  governments 
would  provide  only  an  unneeded  county  court  system  and  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted expense;  (3)  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  roads  and  high- 
ways is  not  an  additional  cost  of  statehood,  but  a  cost  of  having  roads  over  not 
having  them.^" 

These  arguments  are  open  to  some  criticism.  Although  road-construction 
costs  would  be  optional,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Alaska  would  elect  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  Highway  Act  provisions.  The  amount  of  State  participation 
under  this  scheme  would  depend  upon  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  Local 
units  of  government  also  are  traditional  in  the  American  scene,  although  not 
essential  to  the  operation  of  a  State  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  statehood  list  major  expenses  such  as  the 
education  of  natives  and  the  operation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  would 
probably  continue  as  Federal  obligations  unless  Congress  specificallj'  decides 
otherwise. 

Due  to  these  varying  factors,  therefore,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  no  ac- 
curate estimate  can  be  made  of  the  additional  costs  of  statehood  to  Alaska. 
Possibly,  the  figure  might  lie  somewhere  in  between  the  two  extremes  of  esti- 
mates. Much  depends,  however,  upon  the  number  of  functions  willed  to  Alaska 
by  the  Congress  and  upon  the  financial  ability  of  Alaska  itself. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  331  the 
United  States  Government  would  retain  ownership  of  approximately  98  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  Alaska."  Present  Federal  ownership  is  in  excess  of  99  per- 
cent. Many  services  relating  to  the  development  and  protection  of  public  lands, 
therefore,  would  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 


May  3,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Urge  immediate  passage  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  statehood  bills.  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  represent  outer  defenses  of  west  coast,  and  all  other  arguments  fade 
away  when  we  face  that  uncontrovertible  fact.  They  are  the  bulwark  between 
the  mainland  an  1  enemy  invasion.  These  outer  defenses  will  be  much  better 
manned  when  th(  y  become  full-fledged  States,  and  it  is  imperative  to  our  security 
that  west-coast  defenses  are  immediately  and  strongly  built  up.  I  take  issue  with 
position  that  Hawaii  is  bad  risk  because  of  alleged  subversive  infiltration.  We 
have  Communists  at  home,  too.  Territory  or  State,  the  infiltration  of  Hawaii 
by  subversive  elements  is  real  danger  to  our  security.  When  Hawaii  gains  state- 
hood, we  will  be  in  much  stronger  position  to  weed  out  these  traitors. 

Richard  Nixon, 
Member  of  Congress,  Ticelfth  District  of  California. 


State  of  Montana, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Helena,  March  20,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  C.  O'Mahoney, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  line  to  tell  you  that 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  people  of  Montana  ai-e  solidly  behind  the  movement 
to  make  Alaska  a  state.  I  believe  that  Alaska  should  be  made  a  state,  and  if  this 
is  accomplished  it  will  not  on'y  aid  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
as  far  as  communications  are  concerned  but  will  also  aid  us  materially  in  our 
defense  plans  for  the  Nation. 


i»  Hearings  on  H.  R.  206,  p.  234. 

"  H.  R.  331,  81st  Cong.,  sec.  5.  For  further  discussion  of  Federal  ownership  see  state- 
hood-for-Alaska  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular  Possession, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  331  and  related  bills  ;  pp.  7-8,  32-35,  50-51. 
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I  understand  that  you  are  heartily  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  and  I 
just  wanted  to  express  to  you  the  opinion  of  Montana  people  on  the  subject. 
With  best  regards,  I  remain  , 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Bonner,  Oovernor. 


State  of  Utah, 
Office  op  the  Governor, 
Salt  Lake  City,  March  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  I  vi^as  interested  and  pleased  to  read  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the  legislation  which  provides  statehood 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  now  has  this  legisla- 
tion under  consideration.     I  triist  it  M'ill  be  reported  out  favorably. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  earned  their 
right  to  become  states.  As  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
have  demonstrated,  in  numerous  ways,  their  qualifications  for  statehood.  They 
now  deserve  to  be  given  the  statehood  they  have  sought  for  so  many  years,  and 
with  it  the  opportunity  to  govern  themselves. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  long  been  the  champion  of  self-determina- 
tion and  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  It  now 
can  show  the  nations  of  the  world  that  it  has  kept  faith  with  the  principles  it  has 
advocated  over  the  years.  I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  act  favorably  on  the  statehood  legislation  for  both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Bracken  Lee,  Governor. 


The  National  Association  of  Attorney-s  General,  Chicago,  III., 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  May  1,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  INIy  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that 
public  hearings  upon  statehood  bills  begin  today  before  your  committee. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our  national  association  in  St.  Paul. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  having  you  insert  in  the  record  this  letter,  as 
well  as  the  accompanying  resolution. 
My  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alan  Bible,  President. 

IX.  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Whereas  the  Pacific  frontiers  of  this  Nation  now  lie  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  these  Territories 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  sacrifice  and  toil  of  these  peoples  for  the  common 
welfare  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  these  Territories  deserve  admission  to  the  Union  and,  by  right,  ought 
properly  to  be  members  of  this  Union  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  immediate  admission  to  statehood  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Mayor's  Office,  Seattle  4,  March  21, 1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  copy  of  a 
recent  news  item  from  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  which  accurately  portrays 
my  views  on  the  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 
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It  is  my  sincere  hope  tliat  the  Congress  will  approve  statehood  in  this  session. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  Alaskans  will  measure  up  to  the  great  responsibilities 
-jind  opportunities  statehood  will  place  on  them. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  early  action  on  this  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  Devin,  Mayor. 


[News  item  from  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  March  16,  1950] 

Immediate  statehood  for  Alaska  is  mandatory  for  constitutional,  military, 
and  economic  reasons,  Mayor  William  F.  Devin  declared  Wednesday. 

Recalling  that  his  recent  trip  to  the  Orient  took  him'  first  to  Alaska,  the  Seattle 
chief  executive  said  flatly  : 

"It  is  obvious  to  anyone  that  if  attack  comes  from  the  north  or  west,  Alaska 
will  be  of  paramount  importance  in  defending  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

"Alaska  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  and  it  should  immediately 
be  granted  the  supreme  recognition  of  its  position — statehood.  As  the  forty- 
ninth  State,  Alaska  will  progress  much  more  rapidly  toward  the  complete  mili- 
tary defense  system  which  it  must  have  to  serve  the  best  interests  not  only  of 
Alaska  but  of  the  entire  nation." 

Mayor  Devin,  who  has  traveled  widely  throughout  Alaska,  first  came  out  for 
Alaskan  statehood  2  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  persistent  advocate  of 
the  sourdough  dream  of  equality  with  other  Americans. 

This  equality,  the  mayor  pointed  out,  has  existed  in  law  ever  since  1867 
when  the  treaty  of  cession  was  signed. by  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Long  ignored. — For  many  years,  however,  the  American  Government  neglected 
Alaska,  despite  the  plain  lang-uage  of  the  treaty  which  conferred  upon  Alaskan 
residents  all  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  gave  weight  to  this  "paper  equality"  in 
1905  when  it  specifically  declared  Alaska  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States. 

"Since  then  Alaska  has  been  recognized  as  a  Territory,"  Mayor  Devin  said, 
"but  now  the  time  has  come  for  the  tnaturing  step — the  granting  of  statehood  and 
actual  equality  in  the  American  scheme  of  government. 

"The  people  of  Alaska,  by  that  most  American  of  American  democratic  proc- 
esses— the  referendum — have  long  since  declared  themselves  heavily  in  favor 
of  statehood." 

Mayor  Devin  dismissed  political  objections  to  Alaskan  statehood  as  unrealistic. 
Some  opponents  of  Alaskan  statehood  have  protested  that  if  Alaska  becomes  a 
State,  it  will  have  equal  representation  in  the  United  States  with  other  States 
which  have  vastly  greater  populations. 

"These  critics  forget  that  our  founding  fathers  provided  for  the  Senate  for 
this  precise  reason,"  Mayor  Devin  pointed  out.  "They  conceived  each  State  to  be 
an  equal  member  of  a  great  union,  each  entitled  to  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate. 

"In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  designers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  representation  on  the  basis  of  population,  thus  effectively  balancing  the  im- 
partiality of  the  provision  that  each  State  would  have  two  Senators. 

People  ready. — "It  is  no  more  reasonable  now  to  object  to  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  than  it  would  be  to  object  to  the  two  Senators  from  Nevada,  a  State  which 
has  a  population  not  much  larger  than  that  of  Alaska." 

By  very  reason  of  Alaska's  long  wait  for  statehood,  the  Territory  and  its 
people  are  prepared  for  statehood,  Mayor  Devin  stressed. 

The  arduous  life  of  builders  and  pioneers  in  a  rough  and  rugged  country  has 
developed  an  intelligent,  hardy  population  in  Alaska  which  is  fully  prepared  to 
take  a  fitting  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  he  said. 

"Alaskans,  by  the  process  of  elimination  which  assures  that  only  the  fit  and 
able  can  become  successful  in  a  new  land,  are  the  finest  typa  of  hard-wo'.king 
American  citizens,"  he  pointed  out.  "They  came  from  ever  State  in  the  Union 
and  more  are  coming  every  year,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  freedom 
and  natural  resources  which  have  ever  been  the  beckoning  symbol  of  the 
American  pioneer. 

"They  are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  men  who  pioneered  the  West  and 
brought  great  new  States  into  the  Union.  They  are  true  descendants  of  the  tra- 
ditional Americans  who  asked,  as  Alaskans  now  are  asking,  only  for  an  equal 
cliance  to  carve  out  a  living  under  the  complete  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes." 
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Alaskan  economy,  based  on  greater  fisheries  than  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  greater 
gold  than  California,  more  copper  than  Montana,  and  with  hugh  natural  re- 
sources such  as  pulp  and  lumber  yet  untouched,  will  flourish  when  the  northland 
wins  statehood.  Mayor  Devin  predicted. 

Seattle  Gate. — He  emphasized  that  Seattle's  past,  present,  and  future  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  progress  of  Alaska,  because  it  is  to  and  fromi 
Seattle  that  Alaska's  production  flows  by  air  and  sea. 

But  Alaskan  prosperity,  radiating  from  Seattle  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  assurance,  he  said,  that  when  Alaska  becomes  a  State 
it  will  be  able  to  press  its  long  campaign  for  more  adequate  military  defenses. 

"Recognition  of  Alaska's  maturity  by  granting  of  statehood  will  mean  recog- 
nition of  its  right  to  be  defended — and  of  its  prime  position  in  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,"  he  said.  "V/ith  statehood,  Alaska  will  come  into  its  own,  and  if  war 
should  come,  Alaska  immediately  would  become  the  most  important  State  in  the 
Union — full  grown,  fully  equipped  to  bear  the  burden  Alaskans  are  so  eager 
to  assume." 


Maech  13,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Senate  OfUce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Denver  Post  is  most  anxious  to  see  Hawaii-Alaska  statehood  bills  ap- 
proved and  count  on  your  support  of  these  measures  in  the  best  interests  of 
American  well-being  and  security. 

Palmer  Hoyt, 
The  Denver  Post. 
Editor  and  Publisher.. 


Denver,  Colo.,  May  3,  1950.. 
Hon.  Joseph  O'Mahoney, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
I  want  to  restate  to  you  our  position  on  Alaska  statehood.    We  are  in  full 
accord  with  proposal  to  bring  Alaska  into  the  Union.     Believe  it  vital  to  our 
national  defense  and  utmost  importance  welfare  future  of  this  country. 

PALMEiR  Hoyt, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Denver  Post. 


Great  Falls  Tribune, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  March  9,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 
United  States  Senate  Chatnber, 

Washington,  D.C. 
My  De^ar  Senator  :  I  observe  that  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  has  moved  along; 
to  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  earliest  possible  admission  of  Alaska  to  statehood  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  our  whole  mountain  area. 

Apart  from  the  vital  factor  of  defense,  there  has  developed,  since  the  war.  a 
steadily  growing  trade  relationship  between  Montana-Wyoming  producers  and 
such  Alaskan  communities  as  Fairbanks.  Regular  and  several-times-a-week 
truck  service  speeds  fresh  meats  and  perishables  from  mountain  sources  at  prices 
to  challenge  the  monopoly  of  this  business  which  has  been  enjoyed  so  long  else- 
where and  especially  by  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  Alaskan  highway  that  opened  the  door  to  the  north  and 
the  Mountain  States  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Texas  are  exhibiting  increased 
Interest. 

Alaskan  statehood  will,  I  feel,  prove  a  further  stimulus  to  this  desirable  eco- 
nomic factor.    I  hope  your  committee  will  see  fit  to  go  along  with  the  President 
in  his  desires  to  welcome  Alaska  to  statehood  at  this  time. 
Cordially, 

O.  S.  Warden, 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  for  Montana. 
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The  Htjronite  and  The  Daily  Plainsman, 

Huron,  8.  Dak,.,  March  6,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  ' 

Seriate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Senator  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  herewith  a  special  Alaska 
section  which  we  published  Sunday  on  news  of  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  legislation. 

As  is  obvious  we  feel  very  deeply  on  this  subject  and  are  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  take  prompt  action  to  bring  about  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  D.  Lusk. 


The  American  Legion, 
National  Legislative  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  O'Mahonet, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  Referring  to  the  question  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  which  matters  I  understand  are  to  come  up  before  your  committee 
on  April  24  for  Alaska  and  on  May  1  for  Hawaii,  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you 
herewith  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1949  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  AugTist  29-September  1,  1949. 
You  will  note  that  this  resolution  urges  Congress  to  admit  these  Territories 
to  statehood. 

We  would  deeply  appreciate  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  resolution 
when  the  matter  comes  before  your  honorable  body. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  trusting  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
Fote  in  favor  of  admitting  these  Territories  to  statehood,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miles  D.  Kennedy,  Director. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii — Resolution  513,  Thikty-first  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  29-Sep- 
tembee  1,  1949 

Whereas  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  necessary  for  our  defense  as 
our  western  outposts  of  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  event  of  another  attack  on  this  country,  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
will  again  be  among  the  first  areas  under  attack — "Their  defense  will  be  our 
defense" ;  and 

Whereas  the  admission  of  said  Territories  to  statehood  would  expedite  their 
development  and  the  completion  of  proper  prepareaness  measures  m  tnose  vital 
areas :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  in  national  convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  August  29  to  September  1,  1949,  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  said  Territories  to  statehood. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 

National  Headquarters,  March  29,  1950. 
Re  H.  R.  331,  H.  R.  49. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  0''Mahoney, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Buildifig,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  This  is  to  advise  you  of  the  position  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  above-captioned  bills 
which  would  authorize  statehood  for  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
respectively.  As  you  know,  both  bills  were  approved  by  a  wide  margin  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  several  years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  annual  national  encamp- 
ments, has  adopted  resolutions  endorsing  statehood  for  the  Territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  Such  action  was  reaffirmed  through  Resolution  No.  300  at  the  1949 
national  encampment  held  in  Miami,  Fla.,  in  August  of  that  year. 

It  has  long  been  the  considered  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
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Foreign  Wars  that  the  people  of  these  two  Territories  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  prestige  of  statehood.  In  addition,  the  question  of  national  security 
is  involved,  particularly  with  respect  to  Alaska.  The  people  of  these  two  Terri- 
tories have  served  an  adequate  apprenticeship  as  organized  Territories  and  are 
fully  qualified  to  meet  the  obligation  of  statehood. 

On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  may  I  strongly  urge  that  these  two 
bills  be  scheduled  for  early  hearings  and  express  the  hope  that  the  committee 
will  promptly  report  the  bills  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  Director. 


Patrick  T.  Hallinan,  Auxiliary  to  Post  No.  3580, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 

Blue  Island,  III.,  March  9,  1950. 
Senator  .Toseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commmittce  on  Interior  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  and  Committee  :  One  thousand  members  of  P.  T. 
Hallinan  Post  3580,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  auxiliary  are  100  per- 
cent in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  of  Blue  Island's 
boys  served  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  all  branches  of  service  and 
therefore  know  first-hand  of  the  danger  to  our  country  if  it  is  not  properly 
defended. 

Please  do  not  let  Alaska  be  a  World  War  III  "Pearl  Harbor."     I  know  from 
first-hand  information  that  although  Russia  was  our  ally  in  World  War  II  they 
shot  down  our  planes  if  they  ventured  closer  than  100  miles  to  the  Russian  coast. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  this  vital  issue,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Florence  Krech, 
Past  President  and  Legislative  Officer, 

VFW  Post  3580. 


Catholic  War  Veterans, 

Monroe  County  Chapter, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1950. 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  S-enate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Monroe  County  Chapter,  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
I  trust  that  this  will  be  given  due  consideration  by  the  committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Spiegel,  Adjutant. 


Resolutioa"   of  Monroe   County   Chapter,   Catholic  War   Veterans,    Urging 
Admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  States 

Whereas  a  bill  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs ;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  March  3,  1950 ;  and 

Whereas  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  want  statehood  and  the  United  States 
needs  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  advance  her  defense,  sustain  her  security,  and  dis- 
charge her  deep  moral  obligation;  and 

Whereas  there  should  be  no  delay  for  the  reason  that  delay  weakens  our 
Pacific  security ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  no  secret  that  Russia  claims  Alaska  actually  belongs  to  her,  and 
is  only  biding  a  suitable  time  to  take  it  back ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Monroe  County  Chapter,  Catholic  War  Veterans,  urges 
immediate  action  on  this  measure  to  admit  Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  States  into 
the  Union. 

Unanimbtisiy  approved  March  14,  1950. 

■      ■     •  Monroe  County  Chapter, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Military  Order  of  the  Cootie, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
WooDSiDE,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  March  S,  1950. 
Senator  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Sir  :  The  members  of  my  organization  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  House- 
passed  bills  on  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  given  a  chance  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.     Let  the  votes  tell.     Let's  have  some  action  and  not  let  the 
bills  die  in  a  coi.-mittee.     Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  vital  to  the  defense  of  America. 
Alaska  is  rich  in  resources.     Hawaii  is  a  strategic  air  and  Navy  bse.     Asiatics 
would  be  influenced  in  their  fight  against  communism  if  we  accept  Hawaii  is  a 
State  and  give  them  full  citizenship. 
Let's  make  them  both  States  in  1950. 
Respectfully, 

James  F.  Casey. 

Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Re  defense  needs  of  Alaska. 
To  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Senator  from  Wyoming: 

Whereas  Alaska  is  only  30  air  miles  from  air  bases  under  Communist  control ; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  admitted  by  competent  and  high  authority  in  our  Armed  Services 
that  this  proximity  constitutes  a  great  and  immediate  danger  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  of  America 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  high  priority  to  the  defense 
needs  and  requirements  of  Alaska. 

Miss  Frances  Eddy  CtJRTiss, 
National  President,  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
of  America. 


Alaska  Associates, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  2-'i,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Senator  O'Mahoney, 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  intense  interest  that  we  follow  the  course  of  tlie  Alaska 
statehood  bill. 

We  as  most  Alaskans  feel  that  the  statehood  issue  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
out  from  under  the  clutches  of  Seattle  business  which  has  strangled  Alaska,  for 
years  past.  We  in  the  Territory  pay  the  same  taxes  as  every  other  citizen,  and 
yet  we  do  not  even  have  the  right  to  vote.  Since  we  can  have  no  voice  in  our 
Government,  why  should  we  have  to  pay  for  its  upkeep.  It  seems  to  me  a  war 
was  fought  at  one  time  on  the  issue  of  "taxation  without  representation,"  or 
are  we  wrong? 

Some  of  your  illustrious  colleagues  have  objected  to  Alaska  statehood  on  the 
basis  that  so  small  a  population  would  control  two  Senate  votes.  Have  they 
stopped  to  consider  that  Nevada  in  population  ranks  49  throughout  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  being  passed  by  the  District  of  Columbia?  Have  they 
also  considered  that  Nevada  in  all  of  its  years  has  contributed  a  total  to  the 
Government  of  less  than  Alaska  has  in  only  1  year,  and  in  totals  for  a  50-year 
period,  Alaska  has  contributed  over  four  times  as  much  as  Nevada? 

We  are  entitled  to  statehood,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  support  of  our  fight. 
Sincerely, 

Alaska  Associates. 
By  Cecil  E.  Davis. 
Robert  Folker. 
Robert  L.  Burner. 
Harold  C.  Landmesser. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  March  4,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet, 

Washington,  D.   C: 
I  am  satisfied  that  those  Senators  who  object  about  Alaska  not  having  enough 
population  the  chances  are  that  there  would  be  quite  a  few  of  the  States  today 
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still  would  be  a  Territory-    Alaska  cannot  be  developed  unless  we  get  self-govern- 
ment, then  we  can  build  roads  and  have  a  State  militia. 

I  am  satisfied,  Senator,  you  will  give  us  your  wholehearted  support.    Thank 
you. 

O.  R.  Baefty, 
From  Alaska. 


Jessen's  Weekly, 
Seattle  1,  Wash.,  March,  9,  1950. 
Ohairman  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Senate.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Deae  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  For  approximately  30  years  I  have  been  an  Alas- 
kan. On  the  tenth  page  of  the  small  volume  of  Alaska  verse  which  I  am  enclosing 
with  this  letter,  you  will  find  a  verse  titled  "to  Alaska,"  which  was  reprinted 
from  Alaska  Nuggets,  published  in  1921  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  when  the  Alaska 
railroad  was  being  constructed.  The  last  line  of  this  verse  reads.  And  Our  Forty- 
ninth  State.  Dan  Sutherland  and  Tony  Dimond,  former  Delegates  from  Alaska, 
and  "Bob"  Bartlett,  our  present  Delegate,  and  myself  have  visioned  Alaska  as  a 
State  for  a  great  many  years.  In  the  near  future  your  committee.  Senator,  will 
hold  hearings  concerning  this  subject  of  statehood.  As  you  have  stated,  they  will 
be  comprehensive  and  thorough.  You  will  hear  the  pros  and  the  cons,  for  and 
against,  the  reasons  why  Alaska  should  or  should  not  be  granted  statehood.  All 
of  the  orators  for,  whether  they  are  outstanding  citizens  or  not,  you  will  find 
sincere  in  their  beliefs,  said  beliefs  having  been  endorsed  and  voted  on  favorably 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  real  Alaskans.  Those  against  statehood  for 
Alaska  will  represent  a  very,  very  small  minority.  Just  why  there  should  be 
even  a  small  minority  is  a  question  that  no  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts 
can  sincerely  answer. 

If  you  will,  Senator,  take  just  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  read  the  verse 
dedicated  to  the  "Cheechako"  (p.  7),  I  sincerely  believe,  that  after  reading  it. 
you  will  sense  the  real  answer,  which  is,  "Ignorance  of  Alaska  and  its  vast 
undeveloped  resources,  which  statehood  will  make  it  possible  to  develop  new 
wealth  that  will  benefit  our  entire  Nation." 

Just  why  it  is  necessary  to  hold  any  hearings  on  this  vital  matter  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know.  Senator,  that  we  real  Alaskans  will  be  sincerely  grateful 
and  extremely  proud,  when  statehood  is  assured,  in  seeing  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  C.  O'Mahoney,  among  the  list  of  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  statehood. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  my  hopes  for  speedy,  favorable  action  on 
statehood  for  Alaska, 
I  am,  sincerely, 

Frank  B.  Camp, 
Advertising  Manager  for  Jessen's  Weekly  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska,  March  1,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  News  items  say  H.  R.  331  re  Alaska  statehood  is  due  in  your  com- 
mittee soon,  if  and  when  it  passes  the  House,  and  news  reports  say  it  will  soon. 
Once  before  I  asked  all  Senators  to  revise  that  bill  in  two  particulars : 

(1)  Arrange  for  the  meeting  of  a  constitutional  convention  in  Alaska,  and 
delete  all  instructions  and  limitations  upon  that  convention  ;  and  (2)  provide  for 
any  constitution  so  drafted  to  be  returned  to  Congress,  not  to  the  President,  for 
final  approval  or  rejection. 

Following  are  my  arguments  backing  these  two  suggestions. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  met  under  limitations  in  the  con- 
gressional act  calling  it.  They  spent  a  lot  of  valuable  time  trying  to  frame  a 
government  that  would  satisfy  these  limitations,  and  only  drafted  our  present 
Constitution  by  totally  ignoring  the  limitations  placed  on  them. 

Our  Federal  Constitution,  the  enabling  act  creating  our  Congress,  the  office 
of  President,  and  our  court  system,  the  supreme  law  of  our  land,  carries  no 
penalty  for  its  violation,  so  is  merely  good  or  bad  advice.     To  make  it  valid  it 
66676 — 50 34 
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must  depend  on  the  oath  of  office  in  every  department  to  support  and  defend  it. 
That  mother  wliich  gave  birth  to  our  Nation  is  absolutely  helpless  in  its  own 
defense.  I  would  hate  to  have  any  good  mother  I  know  staked  out  spread  eagle 
like  our  Constitution  is,  and  depend  on  the  oath  of  most  of  our  Government 
officials  to  come  to  her  support  and  defense  against  violation. 

Everyone  violates  the  Constitution.  •  Perhaps  that  justifies  everyone  else 
violating  it.  One  game  warden  in  Anchorage,  when  reminded  that  he  was  break- 
ing the  Constitution  on  two  counts,  said  very  emphatically  he  did  not  care  a  damn 
what  the  Constitution  said.  Yet  he  took  an  oath  to  support  and  defend  it  to  get 
his  job.  He  would  have  excused  and  jusified  by  all  Government  officials  since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  Constitution  a  horse  and  buggy  document. 

Any  man  would  be  asleep  for  a  generation  or  two  who  could  call  the  present 
Constitution  an  effective  instrument  for  either  creating  or  controlling  an  efficient 
Government  in  our  industrial  age.  That  document  was  written  in  1787,  and 
times  have  moved  since  then.  No  doubt  Constitutional  Republican  Govern- 
ment needs  some  careful  study  and  revision.  It  not  only  needs  it,  it  must 
have  it,  or  it  will  fall  before  despotic  procedures.  It  is  already  falling  fast  in  our 
present  newly  created  industrial  governments ;  FCC,  CAA,  AGC,  Alaska  Fish 
Commission,  and  so  forth.  So  many  call  these  despotic  governments  efficient. 
They  are  the  most  vicious  paralyzing  disease  to  hit  our  Nation  since  its  birth. 
They  promote  antagonism  between  government  and  governed.  They  give  creeping 
paralysis  to  every  industry  they  tovich.  They  can  spend  more  to  administer  an 
,  industry  yearly  than  the  industry  is  worth,  and  always  ask  for  more. 

Congress  created  military  government  for  our  Armed  Forces  by  special  in- 
structions in  our  Constitution.  I  never  heard  any  person  call  that  military 
government  republican  or  representative  or  democratic  in  form.  Under  any 
stable  government  not  based  on  succession  of  office  by  pure  power  or  by  heredity, 
there  are  only  two  known  methods  by  which  any  man  may  acquire  power  to 
rule  the  life  of  other  men.  One  method  is  by  appointment  from  the  top,  the 
other  is  by  election  from  the  bottom.  The  only  vital  difference  between  American 
civil  government  and  American  military  Government  lies  in  these  different  ways 
of  obtaining  rulers  for  those  who  are  ruled.  Now  Congress  has  created  a  lot  of 
industrial  governments  of  late  years,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  CAA,  that  govern- 
ment beats  military  government,  hands  down,  for  being  pure  despotism. 

Constitutional  government  needs  a  careful  revision,  for  it  must  either  be 
revised  for  today's  world  or  it  will  be  abandoned.  Why  not  give  Alaska's  con- 
vention a  clean  slate  to  write  on  and  see  what  they  turn  out?  I  have  known 
several  congressional  committees  to  come  up  here,  all  asking,  sincerely;  "What 
do  you  want?"  and  "What  can  we  do  for  you?"  I  have  watched  25  years  of 
bureaucrats  come  up  to  govern  our  fish,  our  fvir,  our  reindeer,  our  radios,  our 
airplanes,  our  forests,  our  public  lands.  They  instantly  say,  "We  own  all  and 
sundry  property  within  our  jurisdiction,  including  reindeer  and  airplanes  you 
may  have  been  sap  enough  to  pay  for  and  think  you  own.  You  do  exactly  as  we 
say  or  else."  H.  R.  331  could  hardly  be  improved  to  give  the  bureaucrats  a  more 
perfect  strangle  hold  over  Alaska.  The  Delegate  from  Alaska  who  preceeded 
our  present  one  made  campaign  promises  of  "more  control  of  Alaska  by  Alaskans," 
and  my  personal  belief  is  that  he  traded  all  his  election  pledges  to  get  a  Federal 
judgeship  in  Alaska.  I  have  been  watching  Bartlett  juggle  desperately  for  a 
second  judge  in  Anchorage,  and  I  would  give  odds  that  if  the  job  is  created 
Bartlett  will  be  all  out  as  an  appointee.  A  $20,000  judge's  salary  must  look 
pretty  good  to  Bartlett,  and  it  is  the  bureaucrats  governing  all  our  industries 
now  who  sit  close  daily  or  weekly  with  the  appointive  political  power.  The 
people  of  Alaska  just  don't  get  heard  there. 

So,  Senator,  all  I  ask  is  give  Alaska  a  clean  slate  to  write  her  constitution  on, 
to  create  and  frame,  if  possible,  a  representative  self-government  which  can 
stand  under  modern  industrial  conditions  and  under  which  we  can  look  hope- 
fully again  into  the  future  to  build  our  destinies. 

And  if  and  when  Alaskans  draft  such  a  document,  that  document  should  be 
returned,  not  to  the  President  for  final  confirmation,  but  back  to  Congress.  Dis- 
posal of  Territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States  is  given  to  Congress,  not  the 
President,  in  our  Constitution.  Final  disposal  of  a  constitution  can  easily  mean 
final  disposal  of  Alaska  as  a  Territorial  possession  of  these  United  States. 
Alaskans  might  just  decide  they  would  like  to  draft  something  of  an  exi>erimental 
government  for  our  modern  industrial  age  as  a  Territory  subject  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  grant  us,  as  a  Territory,  any  kind  of  government  we  might  want, 
without  balling  up  present  State  and  industrial  set-ups  outside.  Alaska  might 
just  possibly  be  a  good  laboratory  to  try  out  self-government  under  modern 
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conditions  and  the  rest  of  the  country  learn  valuable  lessons  or  avoid  bad  mis- 
takes.    Tlie  tail  might  wag  the  dog  as  a  Territory ;  it  could  not  do  so  as  a  State.  • 
To  me,  Senator,  this  amounts  to  a  desperate  appeal.     Please  cut  H.  R.  331  to 
arranging  Alaska's  constitutional  convention  and  give  that  convention  a  clean 
slate.     And  send  what  it  writes  back  to  Congress,  not  to  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  S.  Gaedneb. 


Shishmareif,  Axaska,  April  12,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  concerning  Statehood 
for  Alaska.) 

Deab  Senator  :  Over  a  century  of  years  ago,  the  people  of  Texas  believed  they 
could  set  up  and  conduct  a  separate  government,  independent  of  the  United: 
States.  Beset  by  hostile  Mexicans,  they  soon  concluded  that  safety  and  inde- 
pendence could  be  had  and  maintained  forever,  by  becoming  a  State  within  the 
Union.  Their  enemy  at  the  time  was  to  the  south.  No  doubt  whatsoever  that 
all  the  settlers  of  Texas,  lived  constantly  in  fear,  fear  of  their  very  lives;  fear 
of  loosing  their  precious  freedom.  Those  early-day  settlers  of  the  Lone  Star 
State,  laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  our  greatest  States  of  the  day,  a  State  that 
every  American  citizen  can  point  to  with  great  pride. 

Today,  we  settlers  in  Alaska,  pioneers  of  this  great  northland,  a  large  majority 
of  its  residents  are  asking  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  accept 
Alaska  as  a  member  State  of  those  United  States  of  North  America.  Eighty- 
three  years  ago,  the  same  year  that  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  after  being  a  Territory  for  only  13  years,  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  the  Government  of  Russia,  then  a  very  friendly  nation.  In  the  year  of 
1912,  the  Members  of  Congress,  gave  Alaska  a  Territorial  government,  that  was 
the  year,  during  which  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  became 
States.  For  38  years  we  have  survived  the  rigors  of  Territorial  government, 
beset  at  all  times  by  bureaucratic  domination,  only  a  change  of  pace  by  each 
change  of  administration.  Dead-hand  bureaucrats  constantly  hampered  and 
anchored  all  progress. 

Today,  as  I  write  these  words,  I  am  sitting  in  my  pioneer  home,  only  100 
miles  distant  from  Russian-owned  land — 125  miles  west,  is  the  northeasternmost 
land's  end  of  Asia,  Russia's  Siberia.  Siberia,  that  dreaded  name  for  millions 
of  Russians  of  past  centuries — and  still  today,  for  millions  of  Russians  and 
other  who  live  and  will  die  as  slave  laborers. 

Today,  Alaska  is  free.  What  of  the  morrow?  Will  Alaska,  weak  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, be  beset  by  hordes  of  Russians,  eager  for  possession,  and  ready  at  the 
given  signal  to  enter  upon  our  continent  of  two  nations,  through  the  open  door 
of  Territorial  Alaska?  Statehood  will  be  the  closed  door  against  agression, 
against  capture  and  destruction  of  our  great  land,  the  killing  of  millions  of 
our  people. 

Today,  I  personally  have  no  fear  for  self— but  I  do  fear  for  all  the  Members 
of  Congress,  for  you  gentleman  of  the  Senate,  for  all  the  members  of  our  Gov- 
ment,  for  all  of  the  children  of  today,  for  167  million  people,  living  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  for  all  the  free  people  of  the  world.  Alaska  is  beset,  just  over  the 
western  horizon,  by  a  treacerous,  cunning,  deadly,  and  ever  conniving  enemy 
to  all  free  people. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  will  be  another  solid  bulwark  against  this  foe. 

I  look  forward  to  that  day,  when  I  can  say  to  myself  with  pride,  that  I  have 
lived  in  Alaska,  for  half  a  centviry  of  years.  Thirty-four  or  five  years  ago,  I 
wrote  to  the  late  Hon.  James-  Wickersham,  then  Delegate  from  Alaska,  con- 
gratulating him  for  introducing  in  the  House,  the  first  Alaska  statehood  bill. 
Previous  to  that  time,  then  and  today,  I  believe  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  of  States.  At  the  tail  end  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Army.  Previous  to  World  War  I,  I  left 
Alaska  for  the  States — although  being  over  draft  age,  offered  my  services ;  was 
later  accepted  as  a  recruit.  Served  in  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  first  tank 
corps  units  of  the  Army.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  Camp  Colt,  Pa.  Receiving  by  discharge,  I  returned  to  my  home — Alaska. 
During  late  1940  and  through  1941,  I  offered  my  services  for  active  military 
duty;  was  considered  too  old,  but  in  1943,  accepted  an  appointment  in  the 
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Alaska  Territorial  Guard  and  thereafter,  trained  and  commanded  the  Shishmaref 
Company  of  native-born  Eskimos,  many  of  whom  later  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  World  War  II.  At  the  present  time,  I  devote  several  hours  vpeekly 
in  the  training  of  the  Shishmaref  squad  of  the  Alaska  National  Guard,  all  mem- 
bers being  veterans.  Thousands  of  Alaskans,  having  not  a  whisper  in  making 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  drafted  for  active  military  duty  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Surely,  if  these  Alaskans  were  ready  to  give  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States — and  many  of  them  died  in  service — 
then,  Alaskans  are  worthy  of  being  full-fledged  citizens.  You  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate  were  ready  and  are  ready  again  if  needs  be,  to  take  Alaskan  blood  and 
spread  it  all  over  the  world,  in  defense  of  our  country,  of  the  world.  Are  you 
not  now  ready  to  make  those  veterans  and  all  Alaskans  blue  bloods  of  American 
citizens? 

Every  Saturday  night,  here  in  our  small  but  adequate  armory  building, 
property  of  the  Territory,  and  erected  by  our  local  Eskimo  citizens  without  pay 
for  their  long  hours  of  labor,  at  times  in  blowing  snowstorms,  the  Guardsmen 
assemble  for  training  and  instructions  to  defend  yoiTr  country,  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate.  How  fine  and  good  and  honorable  it  will  be  if  I  could  write  at  this  time 
that  these  same  Eskimos  are  training  to  defend  our  country.  You  can  make  it 
so  by  granting  statehood  to  Alaska.  Every  Saturday  evening,  assembled  with 
the  active  members  of  the  Guard,  are  upwards  of  30  young  men  and  school  boys. 
These  nonmembers  take  active  part  in  physical  instruction.  Later  after  the 
Guard  is  dismissed  these  school  boys  remain  to  play  and  roller  skate  for  half  an 
hour.  Before  dismissing  them  they  stand  at  attention  and  speak  aloud  their 
pledge  of  allegiance,  concluding  with  singing  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee.  Soldiers 
of  the  future— may  they  never  know  the  ravages  of  war.  Are  they  to  be  accepted 
as  honest  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  are  you  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  going 
to  condemn  them  to  a  reservation  status  along  with  all  Alaskan  residents  and 
consign  them  and  all  Alaskans  to  the  present  wreck  and  ruin  domination  of  your 
bureaucrats?  I  ask  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  honest  and  worthy  and  honorable 
citizens — real  red-blooded  citizens  of  America — who  are  always  ready  to  give  and 
take  and  who  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  free. 

You  gentlemen  of  Congress  have  recognized  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  live 
in  Alaska  than  in  the  States — you  have  granted  all  Govenament  employees  and 
ofiicials  a  25  percent  differential  in  salaries  and  pay — an  increase  of  25  percent 
over  similar  jobs  and  positions  in  the  States.  But  does  Congress  grant  taxpaying 
Alaskans  a  25  percent  reduction  on  all  Federal  assessed  taxes?  Not  so.  Alaskans 
have  to  pay  right  up  to  the  hilt — a  full  100  percent  on  all  taxes  that  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pay  all  the  time.  And  because  of  that  extra  25  per- 
cent allowed  Government  employees  in  Alaska  Alaskans  have  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  taxes.    Is  that  honorable  and  fair?    Taxation  without  representation. 

Every  tax  that  is  paid  by  citizens  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  Alaskans  have 
to  pay  at  the  same  rate.  Citizens  of  the  States  receive  highest  benefits — ^Alaskans 
receive  bureaucrats. 

Mention  has  been  made  by  certain  Members  of  Congress,  that  granting  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  thus  giving  Alaska  two  Senators  and  one  Representative,  it 
would  be  giving  too  much  power  in  Congress  for  its  135,000  people.  All  States 
started  from  scratch  with  two  Senators  and  in  many  instances  with  fewer  people, 
when  admitted  to  statehood,  than  does  Alaska  now  have.  Incidentally,  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  some  nation  members  have  only  a  few  millions 
of  people — Canada  with  its  13,000,000  people,  the  United  States  with  its 
155,000,000  people ;  yet  each  has  a  vote — England  has  a  vote — all  nations  being 
equal,  other  than  Russia  with  its  three  votes  as  against  one  for  the  United  States. 
And  then  some  statesmen  talk  of  all  nations  being  equal  and  at  the  same  time, 
refuse  to  accept  Alaska  as  an  equal  member  in  the  Union. 

Mention  has  been  made  by  certain  Senators,  that  Alaska  has  no  tax  structure 
and  unable  to  pay  its  own  way  as  a  State.  You  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  give 
unto  Alaska,  that  which  is  rightfully  property  of  Alaska,  there  will  be  sufficient 
income.  The  land  and  timber  disputes  as  to  ownership  in  the  forests  of  AJaska 
should  be  settled  by  this  Congress — with  the  building  and  the  operation  of  several 
paper  mills,  employment  would  be  given  to  thousands  of  new  residents — this 
means  new  sources  of  ta:!i  revenues.  Alaska  is  entitled  to  all  revenues  less  only 
operational  expenses,  from  the  fur-seal  industry  of  the  Pribiloff  Islands.  At  this 
time,  certain  Interior  Department  officials  and  employees  are  endeavoring  to 
have  you  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  give  the  Interior  Department,  these  revenues 
so  that  they  can  handle  such  revenues  as  they  deem  advisable.    They  are  out  to 
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hamstring  the  State  of  Alaska,  from  having  its  rightful  revenue.    Alaska  now 
has  a  fair  tax  structure. 

Likewise,  other  oflBqials  and  employees  of  the  Interior  Department  are  ham- 
stringing the  Territory  at  this  time,  out  of  its  rightful  tax  revenues,  by  informing 
Eskimo-owned  and  operating  stores,  that  such  organizations  do  not  have  to  pay 
any  taxes  or  business  licenses  as  is  assessed  by  Territorial  tax  laws.  These 
same  oflScials  and  employees  of  the  Interior  Department  are  spending  Government 
funds  in  traveling  about  the  Territory,  actively  engaged  in  setting  up  reservations 
of  bondage  for  Aleut,  Indian,  and  Eskimo-born  citizens — for  one  reason,  to  per- 
petuate their  bvireaucracy  upon  these  Alaskans;  to  dominate  and  rule  Alaska. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  are  you  going  to  consign  Alaska  to  such  dictators? 

In  politics,  were  I  granted  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
I  would  most  certainly  vote  for  a  Republican.  I  am  proud  of  being  a  Republican. 
Republicans  have  been,  in  my  time,  ever  to  the  front,  first  and  foremost  for  the 
good  of  our  Country.  I  regret  to  state  that  I  am  not  proud  of  the  action  recently 
taken  by  old  (by  age)  reactionary  Republicans  at  their  convention  in  Juneau. 
They  state  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  present  statehood  bill  for  Alaska  as 
is  now  being  considered  by  members  of  your  committee.  Heretofore  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  Alaska  has  always  advocated  and  pressed  for  statehood  for 
Alaska.  I  believe  the  personal  reasons  of  several  of  the  Republican  leaders, 
who  have  actively  been  against  statehood  for  Alaska,  are  wholly  selfish  ones ; 
they  are  against  progress ;  they  live  in  the  yesterdays ;  against  progress  if  it 
costs  them  extra  outlays  for  taxes,  and  being  old  men  who  have  only  their 
yesterdays,  think  not  of  tomorrow,  or  what  it  might  mean  to  the  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  people  who  will  make  Alaska  their  home  and  their  State, 
providing  just  fair  Republican  Senators  will  join  with  just  fair  Democratic 
Senators  and  grant  Alaska  its  rightful  place  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  thank  you  Senator  O'Mahoney,  also  the  members  of  your  conamittee,  for  your 
courteovis  consideration  given  to  me.    I  hope  that  the  favorable  action  taken  by 
your  committee,  will  find  a  fruitful  harvest  among  all  Senators. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

George  R.  Goshaw. 

Note. — Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett  (Bob),  Delegate  from  Alaska  (voteless  in  the 
House),  and  Hon.  Ernest  Gruening,  Governor  of  Alaska,  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  bringing  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  successfully  through  the  House  and  up  to 
your  Senate  committee.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  Members  of 
the  House,  who  voted  for  the  Alaska  statehood  bill ;  they  are  progressive  and 
understanding  American  citizens.     (G.  R.  G.) 


Shishmaref,  Alaska,  April  25,  1950. 
E.  L.  Bartlett, 

Delegate  from  Alaska,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  have  Senator  O'Mahoney  append  my  letter  following.  The  people  of 
21  States  receive  more  cash  from  Federal  Government,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments than  they  receive  from  factory  payrolls.  Fifteen  States  government  pay- 
ments are  more  than  half  as  large  as  manufacturing  payrolls.  Among  the  21 
is  Nebraska.  Query  why  should  opposition  insist  that  Alaska  cannot  pay  its 
own  way  when  statehood  is  granted  when  their  own  States  could  not  exist  with- 
out Federal  aid.  Government  funds  now  being  expended  for  military  projects  is 
not  Alaska's  but  is  mostly  for  defense  of  this  continent  and  all  free  governments. 

George  R.  Goshaw. 


Box  527,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 

April  22,  1950. 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Attention  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  chairman.) 
Gentlemen  :  Re  H.  R.  331  (the  Alaska  statehood  bill) . 

I  have  been  a  merchant  in  Fairbanks  for  many  years  and  intend  to  live  here 

for  many  more  years,  so,  therefore,  am  greatly  interested  in  statehood  for  Alaska. 

I  believe  that  the  advantages  of  statehood  will  greatly  offset  the  disadvantages, 

which  will  ensue  primarily  from  problems  and  expenses  which  will  arise  during 

the  adjustment  period. 

All  supporters  of  statehood  for  Alaska  are  firm  believers  in  the  democratic 
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principle  of  voting  representation  along  with  Federal  taxation,  and  can  see  no 
logical  reason  why  this  should  be  withheld  from  people  living  up  here. 

While  Alaska  is  certainly  not  densely  populated,  it  is  growing  very  fast.  I 
believe  that  government  closer  to  home  could  more  efficiently  deal  with  the 
problems  resulting  from  this  rapid  growth  than  government  from  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  will  admit  that  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  State  government  and  maintaining 
same  will  be  greater  than  at  present,  but  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  become 
self-supi)orting  without  working  a  hardship  on  anyone. 

Making  statehood  work  will  be  a  challenge  to  us  alland  undoubtedly  stimulate 
greater  interest  and  effort  in  our  Government  than  we  now  have. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eable  L.  Hausmann. 


County  Health  Department, 

Mount  Pi^asant,  Mich., 

March  18,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney:  As  chairman  of  this  important  committee  and 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  my  wife  and  I  feel  that  you  can  be  most 
influential  in  pressing  for  favorable  action  on  H.  R.  331  which  would  make 
Alaska  a  State. 

My  wife  is  the  former  N.  Berneta  Block,  M.  D.,  director  of  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  I 
have  worked  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  there  and  served  nearly  4  years 
in  Alaska  during  World  War  II. 

We  are  convinced  that  since  Alaskans  have  voted  for  statehood  that  they 
should  have  it;  we  should  be  given  our  full  rights  as  citizens  of  these  great 
United  States.  We  have  not  been  enjoying  the  full  rights  as  citizens.  After 
studying  Alaska's  ailments  for  a  number  of  years,  we  are  convinced  that  state- 
hood will  mean  more  roads  and  more  settlers  and  that  this  will  lead  to  better 
defenses  for  the  Territory. 

We  have  witnessed  the  fact  that  absentee  Federal  controls  have  hindered  rather 
than  encouraged  population  and  economic  growth.  Why  are  billions  of  board 
feet  of  timber  allowed  to  go  to  waste?  Westerners  know  that  timber  is  a  crop 
and  should  be  harvested  when  ready  for  harvesting.  Why  must  we  continue 
to  pay  more  freight  on  goods  and  materials  to  Alaska  because  there  is  little 
competition  along  the  shipping  routes?  We  believe  that  statehood  will  help  us 
meet  these  pressing  needs.  As  a  State  we  could  better  meet  our  conservation 
needs. 

The  progress  of  this  bill  to  make  Alaska  a  State  interests  us  very  much  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  argue  in  its  favor  and  vote  for  it  when  the  time 
comes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  V.  I/Eabbetter,  M.  P.  H. 
Berneta  Block  Leadbetter,  M.  D. 


Wyatt,  Grafton  &  Grafton, 
Louisville  2,  Ky.,  April  29,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
Senate  Ofjfice  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney:  Because  of  my  interest  in  the  statehood  of  Alaska, 
I  accepted  appointment  some  few  months  ago  on  the  National  Alaska  Statehood 
Committee. 

I  am  writing  for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  be  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  am  confident  that  our  best  interests  and  the  best  interests  of  Alaska  alike 
will  be  served  by  admitting  Alaska  to  statehood  in  the  Union. 
With  best  personal  regards, 
Cordially, 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt. 
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Fairbanks,  Axaska,  March  25, 1950. 
:Senator  Joseph  O.  O'Mahoney, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Senator  O'Mahoney  :  According  to  a  news  dispatch  from  Washington 
yesterday,  your  committee  has  set  the  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  statehood  bills  for 
consideration  next  Monday.  Undoubtedly  these  hearings  will  not  be  too  extensive 
and  you  will  arrange  for  further  hearings  to  be  held  in  Alaska.  This  would  seem 
only  fair  as  many  people  who  believe  Alaska  is  not  yet  ready  for  statehood  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prostatehood  group  has  $25,000  in  tax  funds,  appropriated  by  the  last 
legislature,  and  recently  made  available  out  of  the  Territorial  treasury,  for  the 
I)romotion  of  statehood. 

I  realize  ybur  committee  held  hearings  in  Alaska  in  1947,  but  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Territory  since  that  time,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  Territorial  financial  situation,  our  tax  structure,  and  military  construction. 
Pending  such  hearings  in  Alaska,  I  should  like  to  present  a  few  paragraphs  to  you 
clarifying  my  position  on  statehood. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  I  object  to  statehood  because  of  the  heavy  tax  burden 
which  would  fall  on  my  interests.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  opposed  to  state- 
hood. Like  most  Alaskans,  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  Alaska  will  become 
a  State.  Being  a  practical  businessman,  however,  I  feel  that  the  Territory  should 
first  prove  its  ability  to  carry  such  a  financial  burden.  Until  the  new  census 
figures  are  complete,  any  statements  regarding  per  capita  tax  figures  must  be 
based  on  estimates,  but  such  estimates  at  the  present  time  indicate  that  Alaskans 
are  now  paying  as  high,  if  not  higher,  per  capita  taxes  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  If  with  such  a  high  tax  structure  we  have  not  been  able  to  balance  our 
Territorial  budget,  how  can  we  possibly  finance  the  additional  millions  per  year 
which  statehood  would  entail. 

As  the  members  of  your  committee  who  have  been  in  Alaska  well  know,  I  have 
tried  to  build  for  the  future  in  giving  the  communities  buildings  and  institutions 
which  present  business  does  not  justify.  I  have  always  been  identified  with  con- 
structive, progressive  movements  in  the  Territory.  Those  who  have  visited 
Alaska  can  tell  you  that  my  belief  and  interest  in  the  future  of  this  country  has 
heen  expressed  not  in  words  and  political  speeches,  but  in  the  construction  of  fine 
buildings,  and  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  companies  with  which  I  am 
connected.  A  large  portion  of  my  interests,  especially  theaters  and  radio  stations, 
vFOuld  benefit  quickly  and  materially  by  a  large  influx  of  people  and  capital.  If 
I  honestly  believed  that  statehood  would  bring  even  one-fourth  of  the  people  and 
the  development  which  its  proponents  claim,  I  would  be  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic leaders  of  the  statehood  now  movement,  regardless  of  the  increased  taxes 
involved. 

One  point  the  committee  should  b^ar  in  mind,  that  while  the  proponents  of 
statehood  have  been  much  louder  and  much  more  active  than  the  antistatehood 
group,  the  vote  on  the  referendum  actually  was  quite  close — 58  percent  for  state- 
hood and  42  percent  against,  with  the  second  and  fourth  divisions  turning  in  a 
majority  against  statehood. 

As  you  know,  the  wording  on  the  referendum  ballot  merely  stated,  "Are  you 
in  favor  of  statehood  for  Alaska?"  Many  people  voted  "yes"  who  didn't  believe 
that  Alaska  is  ready  for  statehood  now. 

Another  point  that  should  be  noted  is  that  one  of  the  very  strong  arguments  by 
the  proponents  of  statehood  at  the  time  of  the  referendum  vote  was  that  under 
Territorial  status,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  land  in  Alaska  is  in  private  ownership 
:and  under  statehood  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  land  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  State.  The  original  bill  which  so  provided,  is  not  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration by  your  committee.  The  new  bill  turns  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
<Government-held  land  over  to  the  State,  which  means  that  approximately  98 
percent  of  the  area  of  Alaska  would  still  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  very  certain  that  many  people  in  Alaska  today  would  change  their  vote 
on  statehood  if  this  point  were  made  clear  to  them. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  preposterous  and  highly 
•emotional  claim  that  statehood  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Alaska.  I  would 
iate  to  think  that  our  military  policies  and  defense  planning  in  strategic  areas 
are  dependent  upon  or  in 'any  way  influenced  by  the  form  of  government  or  the 
political  doctrines  in  such  areas.  As  was  brought  out  in  one  of  the  statehood 
hearings  in  Alaska  3  years  ago,  this  national  defense  angle  is  a  very  peculiar  pro- 
motional piece  of  propaganda.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  statehood 
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will  increase  the  population  and  we  must  urge  and  encourage  great  numbers  of 
people  to  go  north  with  their  families  and  establish  their  homes.  In  the  next 
breath  we  are  telling  these  people  that  Alaska  is  a  very  strategic  place  and  in  the 
event  of  another  war  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  first  places  to  be  invaded,  at- 
tacked, or  neutralized. 

Naturally,  pages  could  be  filled  with  statistical  material  breaking  down  argu- 
ments of  the  pro-statehood  group  in  comparing  Alaska  with  many  of  the  small 
Western  States  at  the  time  they  were  given  statehood.  However,  I  am  sure  most 
of  that  data  is  on  file  with  your  committee  and  you  must  be  more  than  burdened 
with  such  factual  material.  This  letter  is  written  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting a  brief  statement  of  my  views  into  the  record  when  your  committee  con- 
venes next  Monday. 
Sincerely, 

Austin  E.  Latheop. 


WiNNETKA,  III.,  April  1,  1950. 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahowey, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dblir  Senator  :  On  March  24,  I  wrote  you  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

I  now  write  this  letter  in  opposition  to  similar  proposal  to  admit  Alaska  to 
statehood. 

m  important  particulars,  the  argument  against  statehood  for  Alaska  is  much 
like  that  against  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Like  Hawaii,  Alaska  is  far  distant  from 
the  nearest  of  our  States  and  like  Hawaii  it  has  a  population  of  diverse  races  and 
colors. 

It  is  true  that  Alaska's  racial  diversity  is  not  as  grievous  as  that  of  Hawaii. 
Yet,  the  census  of  1940  (taken  in  1939),  showed  that  there  were  15,576  Eskimos, 
5,599  Aleuts,  and  11,283  Indians  in  Alaska.  The  total  population  was  72,524. 
White  people  were  39,170.  In  short  54  percent  were  white  and  46  percent  non- 
white  ;  82,458  were  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  or  Indians. 

The  fact  sheet  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  April  25,  1949,  estimates 
the  Alaskan  population  at  that  time  to  be  94,000,  of  which  it  says  about  two- 
thirds,  or  64,000,  are  white  inhabitants  who  have  settled  in  Alaska,  The  re- 
maining 30,000  are  native. 

It  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  Indians  declined  from 
32,458  in  1939  to  30,000  in  1949.  But  at  any  rate,  at  least  30,000  of  Alaska's 
estimated  94,000  people  are  nonwhite  and  only  64,000  are  white.  Only  39,170 
white  people  were  in  Alaska  in  1939.  As  there  were  only  13,575  white  females 
in  1939,  the  increase  by  births  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  5,000,  and  on 
that  basis  20,000  of  the  white  population  must  have  come  there  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Here,  then,  is  a  population  one-third  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Aleut,  and  of  the 
remaining  64,000,  probably  20,000  are  arrivals  of  the  past  10  years. 

These  people  live  in  an  immense  territory.  Alaska  has  586,000  square  miles. 
That  is  10  times  the  size  of  Illinois.  Her  population  per  square  mile  is  only  one- 
sixth  of  a  person. 

A  population  one-third  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Aleut,  living  in  so  vast  a  territory, 
so  sparsely  settled,  20,000  of  the  white  people  but  recent  arrivals,  surely  has 
not  had  time  to  develop  a  common  understanding,  a  public  opinion  such  as  are 
necessary  for  government  and  for  law. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  on  Alaskan  statehood,  much  was  made  by  friends 
of  statehood  for  Alaska,  of  the  small  populations  of  some  of  our  States  when 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  But  31  of  our  States  were  admitted  a  hun- 
dred or  more  years  ago.  The  country's  population  then  was  small.  The  admis- 
sion of  a  State  with  94,000  population  in  1850,  when  the  total  population  of  the 
country  was  23,191,876,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  admission  of  a  State 
with  94,000  population  in  1950,  when  our  total  population  is  over  150,000,000. 

Congressman  Leroy  Johnson,  of  California,  jwinted  out  in  the  House  debate, 
that  the  ratio  of  Alaska's  total  popuation  to  the  total  of  the  United  States  is 
1  to  1,582.    That  of  Florida  when  admitted,  he  said,  was  1  to  264. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  Alaska  is  only  $110,109,464.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  property  in  New  Trier  township.  Cook  County,  111.,  where  I  live 
is  $154,896,828. 

But  the  vital  and  controlling  objection  to  statehood  for  Alaska  is  its  distance 
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from  our  48  States.  Alaska  straggles  for  600  miles  in  a  thin  strip  down  our 
coast,  but  the  south  line  of  the  main  part  is  about  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
north  line  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Yet,  if  you  go  a  thousand  miles  south  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  you  are  deep  in  southern  Mexico.  If  you  go  a  thousand  miles 
north  of  the  north  line  of  Vermont,  you  are  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  close  to  Ungava  Bay  off  Hudson  Strait. 

In  short,  Alaska  is  as  distant  from  our  States  as  a  foreign  land. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  the  people  of  Alaska  because  of  their 
small  numbers  in  a  vast  territory,  and  because  of  their  distance  from  our  country, 
cannot  possibly  enter  into  our  national  life  and  take  part  in  our  political  discus- 
sions, in  the  way  the  people  of  our  48  States  now  do. 

And  it  would  seem  that  the  race  problems  we  already  have  are  heavy  enough 
without  adding  to  them  the  race  differences  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

But  the  advocates  of  Alaskan  statehood  tell  us  that  statehood  for  Alaska  is 
an  imperative  requirement  for  national  defense,  that  it  is  a  must. 

Congressman  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  in  the  House  debate,  asserted  that,  "When 
the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  the  American  people  cried  'We've  been  attacked.' 
There  was  no  one  to  say,  'Wait,  Hawaii  is  not  yet  a  State.'  " 

Precisely,  no  one  asked  that  Hawaii  be  a  State  before  we  treated  an  attack  on 
Hawaii  as  we  would  have  treated  an  attack  on  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  illustration  is  in  no  way  an  argument  for  statehood  either  for 
Alaska  or  Hawaii.  The  Pearl  Harbor  attack  proves  that  statehood  makes  no 
difference  whatever  so  far  as  national  defense  is  concerned. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  the  advocates  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  one  single  thing  that  we  could  do  for  national  defense  if  they  were  States 
that  we  cannot  do  now  when  they  are  Territories. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  Alaska's  people  want  statehood  largely  for 
business  and  sentimental  reasons.  Evidently,  there  are  peoplt  in  Alaska  who 
think  statehood  will  help  their  business  and  more  people,  undoubtedly,  who 
would  rather  live  in  a  State  than  in  a  Territory.  They  seem  to  feel  that  state- 
hood would  give  them  more  dignity. 

These  are  human  and  understandable  reasons,  but  they  should  not  control 
in  the  face  of  great  national  objections. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Union  was  never  intended  to  include  States  far  distant 
from  the  other  States,  to  reach  which,  great  distances  of  land  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  ocean  have  to  be  crossed.  We  have  never  had  a  State  whose  bound- 
aries were  not  also  the  boundaries  of  another  State  or  Territory. 

No  radio,  no  telegraph,  no  fast  running  steamers,  no  television,  no  air  mail 
can  ever  make  people  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
State,  one  with  us  as  are  people  who  live  next  door  to  one  of  our  States. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  profoundly  right  when  he  wrote  in  opposition  to 
Hawaiian  statehood,  that  if  it  were  granted,  it  would  mean  the  end  of  our 
Union  as  we  and  our  forefathers  have  known  it.  The  admission  of  Alaska  would 
not  be  so  dangerous  as  that  of  Hawaii,  but  surely  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
grant  it. 

Vex'y  truly  yours, 

Edward  R.  Lewis. 


JUNEAtr,  Alaska,  31  arch  11,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  O'Mahonet, 

United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  First,  as  a  background,  my  wife  was  born  at  Sundance, 
Wyo.  She  is  related  to  the  N'efsys  at  Upton  and  Morcroft,  and  the  Bartons, 
cattle  ranches,  that  section  a  large  family.  We  knew  Senator  Kendrick  very 
well  and  was  with  him  during  the  day  here  on  his  Alaska  visit  many  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  tell  you  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  grant 
Alaska  statehood.  I  have  been  here  40  years ;  I  voted  for  it ;  but  I  realize  my 
error ;  we  have  too  few  taxpayers,  while  the  population  might  be  100,000,  or 
about  20,000  gain  in  10  years,  it  most  is  a  gain  of  Government  operations  and 
employees. 

When  I  say  its  my  error  to  have  voted  for  it  I  mean  the  condition  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  its  affairs,  3  months  behind  in  its  vouchers  now,  overload  of  employees, 
and  most  of  private  capital  keeping  out  of  here. 

I  realize  that  its  hard  for  you  to  get  a  true  picture  unless  you  come  here ;  that 
is  what  the  Senate  committee  should  do ;  the  House  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Crawford  did  not  do  a  good  job,  and  the  vote  close  in  the  House  shows  they 
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thought  so  too  much  of  something  else  besides  going  into  the  merits  more 
thoroughly. 

We  cannot  also  make  much  of  showing  when  the  Governor  of  Alaska  at 
taxpayers'  expense  is  always  in  Washington  lobbying  for  it,  and  I  am  informed 
that  he  put  through  a  voucher,  territorial,  for  $5,000  payable  to  Bob  Bartlett, 
Delegate  from  Alaska,  to  use  to  promote  passage  of  this  bill.  Bartlett  also  has 
another  voucher  in  for  $2,500  for  entertainment  funds ;  these  vouchers  are  being 
held  up  by  the  auditor  of  Alaska  as  to  legality.  How  can  we  compete  with 
the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this  way  when  Territorial  funds  are  being 
withheld  3  months  on  payments  of  bills  and  dependent  children  going  without 
funds  for  payment  of  board  and  lodging  3  months  in  arrears  and  funds  to  promote 
statehood  are  put  ahead  in  the  payment  thereof.  I  hope,  Senator,  that  you  will 
give  deep  consideration  to  the  thought  I  expressed,  if  you  feel  that  it  has  any 
merit  at  all,  you  should  first  have  a  committee  come  to  Alaska.  Three  years  ago 
a  vote  on  this  matter  might  not  necessarily  be  the  vote  of  our  people  today ;. 
as  I  said,  I  for  one  would  not  vote  for  it  again. 

Thanking  you  for  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albekt  White. 


(The  following  material  was  obtained  by  Mills  Austin,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  Alaska  as 
the  result  of  interest  expressed  by  members  of  the  committee  at  its 
meeting  when  the  Alaskan  statehood  hearings  were  set.) 

Qualifications  foe  Voting,  as  Set  Forth  in  Ai^ska  Compiled  Laws  Annotated, 

1949 

11-1-1.  Qualifications  for  voting  and  holding  office:  Restrictions. — ^At  all 
elections  subsequent  to  the  first  election,  in  any  Territory  hereafter  organized 
by  Congress,  as  well  as  at  all  elections  in  Territories  already  organized,  the 
qualifications  of  voters  and  of  holding  office  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  legislative  assembly  of  each  Territory ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  legislative  assembly,  namely : 

First.  The  right  of  suffrage  and  of  holding  office  shall  be  exercised  only 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the  age  of  121  years,  and  by  those  above 
that  age  who  have  declared  on  oath,  before  a  competent  court  of  record,  their 
intention  to  become  such  and  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  There  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  or  of  holding 
office  to  a  citizen  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Third.  No  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  mariner,  or  other  person  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  or  attached  to  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  any  Territory,  by  reason  of  being  on  service  therein,  unless 
such  Territory  is,  and  has  been  for  the  period  of  6  months,  his  permanent 
domicile. 

Fourth.     *     *     *     [jjoi;  applicable]. 

(R.  S.  1860 ;  22  Stat.  567 ;  am.  53  Stat.  1143 ;  48  U.  S.  C.  1460.) 

38-1-2.  Qualifications  of  voters  and  electors:  Exceptions. — From  and  after 
March  3,  1927,  no  person  shall  become  or  be  an  elector  or  voter  at  any  general 
election,  any  special  election,  or  any  primary  election,  held  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  for  t*he  purpose  of  electing  or  nominating  any  person  or  iwrsons  to  or 
for  the  office  of  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  or  to  or  for  the  office  of  senator  or  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Legislature,  or  to  or  for 
any  other  elective  Territorial,  municipal,  or  school  office  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  unless  such  proposed  voter  or  elector  at  the  time  of  any  such  election 
and  prior  to  voting  thereat  shall  be  able  to  read  in  the  English  language  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  to  write  in  the  English  language :  Provided, 
That  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  is  in- 
capacitated from  complying  therewith  by  physical  disability  only :  And  provided 
further,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  citizen  who  has  legally  voted 
at  the  general  election  of  November  4,  1924  (44  Stat.  1392;  C.  L.  A.  1933,  1445; 
48  U.  S.  C.  51). 
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38-1-3.  Inahility  to  read  and  write  as  ground  for  denying  right  to  vote  or 
challenging  voter. — No  person  without  the  ability  to  read  and  write  as  required 
bj'  section  51  of  this  title  (48  U.  S.  51;  88-1-2  herein)  shall  vote  at  any  such 
election,  except  as  provided  in  said  section ;  nor  shall  any  election  officer  know- 
ingly permit  any  person  without  such  ability  to  vote  at  any  such  election ;  and  the 
inability  of  any  person  to  so  read  and  write  shall  constitute  a  sufficient  ground 
of  challenge  to  such  person's  voting  by  any  qualified  election  officer  or  qualified 
elector  of  duly  appointed  watcher  (44  Stat.  1393;  C.  L.  A.  1933,  1446;  48  U.  S. 
O.  52).. 

38-1-4.  Tests  and  evidence  of  ability  to  read  and  %orite. — The  ability  to  so 
read  and  write  as  provided  by  section  51  of  this  title  (48  XT.  S.  O.  51;  3S-1-2 
herein)  shall  be  evidenced  as  follows:  Every  person,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  said  section  51  (48  U.  S.  C.  51;  38-1-2  herein),  desiring  to  vote  at 
any  such  election,  before  being  permitted  to  vote,  shall,  without  the  aid  or 
assistance  of  any  person  whomsoever,  legibly  sign  his  or  her  own  full  name, 
and  write  his  or  her  own  sex  and  address,  in  the  registration  or  poll  book,  and, 
if  he  or  she  appears  to  the  election  officers,  or  any  of  them,  not  to  have  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  as  required  by  said  section  51  (48  U.  S.  C.  51;  38-1-2  herein) 
or  if  he  or  she  be  challenged  upon  the  ground  of  inability  to  read  and  write 
as  required  by  said  section  51  (48  U.  S.  C.  51;  38-1-2  herein),  then  he  or  she 
shall  be  required,  before  voting,  to  read  in  the  English  language  publicly  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  election  officers  and  under  the  direction  of  the  election 
officers  or  some  one  of  them  a  passage  of  not  less  than  10  lines  chosen  at  random 
hy  the  election  officers  or  some  or  one  of  them  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  legibly  write  in  the  English  language  a  passage  of  not 
fewer  than  10  consecutive  words  chosen  at  random  by  the  election  officers  or 
some  or  one  of  them  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  dictated  by 
one  of  the  election  officers  to  such  proposed  voter  (44  Stat.  1393 ;  C.  L.  A.  1933, 
1447;  48  U.  S.  C.  53). 

38-1-5.  Showing  to  support  exemption  based  on  physical  disability. — No  per- 
son claiming  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  51  of  this  title  (48 
U.  S.  C.  51;  38-1-2  herein)  by  reason  of  physical  disability  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  any  such  election  unless  it  is  apparent  to  the  election  officers  that  such 
physical  disability  exists,  and  that  except  for  such  physical  disability  the  pro- 
posed voter  would  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  English  language  as  required 
by  said  section  51  (44  Stat.  1393 ;  C.  L.  A.  1933,  1448 ;  48  U.  S.  C.  54). 

38-1-8.  Age,  citizenship,  residence,  and  other  qualifications  of  voters. — ^AU 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  who  are  actual  and  bona 
fide  residents  of  Alaska,  and  who  have  been  such  residents  continuously  during 
the  entire  year  immediately  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  been  such 
residents  continuously  for  80  days  next  preceding  the  election  in  the  precinct  in 
which  they  vote,  and  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  as 
prescribed  and  provided  by  section  51  of  this  title  (48  U.  S.  C.  51 ;  38-1-2  herein), 
and  who  are  not  barred  from  voting  by  any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  be 
qualified  to  vote  at  any  of  the  elections  mentioned  in  said  section  51  (44  Stat. 
1894  ;  C.  L.  A.  1933, 1451 ;  48  U.  S.  C.  57) . 

ABSENTEE  VOTING 

38-9-14.  Ability  to  read  and  icrite  required:  Challenge  of  applicant's  right 
to  vote. — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless 
he  or  she  can  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  the  elector's  ability  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language  may  be  determined  by  the  commissioner  from 
whom  the  elector  requests  an  absentee  voter's  ballot  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
qualification  is  determined  by  the  judges  of  election  in  a  voting  precinct.  When 
an  elector  requests  an  absentee  voter's  ballot  from  the  commissioner  any  other 
person  may  challenge  his  right  to  vote  and,  when  so  challenged,  no  ballots  shall 
be  delivered  to  him  unless  the  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  he  is  a  qualified  voter 
in  the  precinct  of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  resident  (L.  1931,  ch.  89,  14,  p.  165; 
"C.  L.  A.  1933,  1544). 
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